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PREFACE TO VOLUME I 


The First Volume of the Proceedings of the 12th Session 
of the All-India Oriental Conference is being published 
herewith. At one time it was feared that the necessary quan¬ 
tity of paper may not be available to print this formal part 
of the Proceedings ; henoe priority was given to the publi¬ 
cation of Volume II, whioh contained the presidential addresses 
and the papers accepted for six of the Sections and was 
published in October 1946. 

The printing of this Volume was oarried out under 
peculiar difficulties. I oould not be present in Benares 
throughout the time it was being printed. There were 
frequent strikes in the press, and skilled labour was not 
available. There was some defalcation of the paper by some 
hands in the press, which led to the suspension of the printing 
for several months. Owing to all these difficulties, a number 
of blemishes have remained in this Volume, whioh oould not 
be removed at the proper time. Thus the folio headings oould 
not be put in the first forme, the page number was printed in 
the wrong oorner in forme 6, pp. xlii to xlviii, eto. I very 
muoh regret these imperfections, but they were unavoideable 
in the ciroumstanoes under which the printing had to be 
oarried on. 

Vol. Ill consisting of papers in the Archaeology, 
Linguistics, Iranian and Technical Soiences sections will take 
some more time to come out. The Hindu University Press, 
where it is being printed, is out of order for a long time. Vol. 

IV, consisting of the papers in the Sanskrit and Hindi Seotions, 
is nearly ready and may be soon out. It is feared that Vol. 

V, consisting of the papers in the Arabio and Persian Seotions, 
whioh was being printed in a Hindu press in Lahore, has 
been completely destroyed during the August holocaust. 


22-12-1947. 


A. S. Altekar. 
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A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE ORGANISATION WORK. 


When towards the end of September 1943 it became 
clear that owing to various causes and circumstances the Delhi 
University would not be in a position to impliment its under¬ 
taking to hold the 12th Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference in the Christmas of 1943, Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, the 
President of the Conference and Prof. K. V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar, a member of the Executive Committee, requested 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the Vice-Chancellor of the Hindu 
University, to invite the Conference to the Benares Hindu 
University and hold its 12th Session in the Christmas of 1943, 
as originally planned. Though the time for preparation was 
hardly three months, Sir S. Radhakrishnan acceded to the 
request and asked me to become the Local Secretary. It was 
not without some hesitation that I accepted the responsibility, 
for on no previous occasion had a session of the Oriental 
Conference been ever organised at so short a notice. There 
were additional difficulties created by the war conditions, the 
dearness of things all round, the scarcity of petrol and paper 
and the havoc recently caused in the city and its suburbs by 
the disastrous flood of the Varuna. Thanks however to the 
guidance of Sir S. Radhakrishnan and the cooperation of my 
colleagues, all difficulties were overcome and the 12th Session 
of the All-India Oriental Conference did take place in the 
Christmas of 1943 as envisaged in 1941, only notin Delhi 
but at the Benares Hindu University. 

On the 5th of October 1943, a meeting of the members 
of the staff of the University was convened to constitute a 
Reception Committee and form its different sub-committees. 
The first bulletin ( Appendix 1) was issued on the 10th of 
October, announcing the change in the venue of the Session 
and requesting individuals to enroll themselves as members; 
Simultaneously a circular letter (Appendix 2) was sent to 
Universities, Research Institutions and Societies and to 
different governments to send delegates to the Conference. 
Owing to shortness of time this letter could not be sent to 
foreign countries. Scholars were requested to submit research 
papers by the 1st of December. Though the notice was short, 
the response .was very encouraging. As many as 366 persons 
enrolled themselves as members within ten weeks' time. 
Most of the Universities and learned societies in' India sent 
their delegates. 
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When the necessary funds for the purpose were secured* 
thanks to the generous donation of Raja Dr. Baldevadas Birla, 
invitations for the Pandit Parishad ( Appendix 3 ) were issued 
by the middle of November. Special invitees were offered II 
or Inter Class fares. Papers were invited on a number of 
specially selected subjects, the chief of them being the curri¬ 
culum in Sanskrit Colleges and the desirability of the proposed 
legislation about the marriage and inheritance laws. More 
than 40 papers were received in less than one month. The 
Reception Committee invited Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Giridhar Sharma Chaturvedi, the retiring Principal of the 
Sanskrit College, Jaipur, to preside over the Parishad, and he 
kindly agreed to do so, generously foregoing the travelling 
allowance offered to him. 

The work of the fund collection was started towards 
the end of October. A good impetus was given to it by the 
princely donation of Rs. 300 /- of Raja Baldevadas Birla. H.H. 
Sir Hari Singh Gaur, the Maharaja of Kashmir and Jammu 
and the Chancellor of the University, very kindly agreed to 
give a lunch to the delegates on the New Year’s Day and the 
Maharajadhiraja S:r Kameshwar Singh of Darblianga, the 
Pro-Chancellor of the University, consented to open the Con¬ 
ference and give an At-Home to the delegates on the opening 
day. The Nagari Prapharani Sabha and Sir Vijaya of Vijaya- 
nagaram kindly agreed to invite the delegates for an At- 
Home on the 2nd and the 3rd day of the Conference respec¬ 
tively. Seth Gauri Shankar Goenka kindly agreed to meet 
the entire boarding and lodging expenses of all the invitees 
of the Pandit Parishad. A number of Rais and trade magnates 
came forward with handsome donations. A large number 
of professors in the University and gentlemen in the city 
joined the Reception Committee, the minimum subscription of 
whose membership had been fixed at Rs. 15/-. 

Papers began to be received from the end of November 
and the Local Secretary, Dr. A. S. Altekar, had to spend the 
first two weeks of December in classifying and arranging them, 
and in some cases in preparing their summaries also. The print¬ 
ing had to be done in ten days time and the work had to be 
divided between two presses. A booklet on Benares: Past and 
Present was also prepared by the Local Secretary, Dr. A. S. 
Altekar, and published for the benefit of the members of the 
Conference. All delegates and members were provided with 
free oopies of these publications. 
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A second bulletin (Appendix 4) was sent to all members 
by the beginning of December, giving the exaot timings of the 
trains and requesting them to supply the precise time of their 
arrival. The information thus obtained became very useful 
for the Boarding and Lodging Committee. 

The account of the work of the different committees is 
briefly given below. 

r> 

/ 

BOARDING, LODGING AND AT-HOME COMMITTEE 

Convener; Prof. S.L. Dar,Members; Messrs. B.K. Zutski, 
Y. L. Pawar, Dr. R. B. Pande, Dr. B. L. Atreya, Prof. Y. M. 
Rane, Prof. C. Chakrawarti, Prof. M. C. Pande, Prof. U. V. 
Bhatt, Mr R. N. Yyas and Dr. A. S. Altekar ( ex-officio ). 

The committee met on the loth of December and decided 
to get the necessary alterations and repairs carried out in the 
different buildings to be used for the guests. The Guest House 
and Women’s Club were reserved for delegates coming with 
families and the Holkar House for those accustomed to live 
in the European style. Prof. Rane’s house, the Old Students’ 
Home and the Children’s School were selected as other 
centres of delegates’camp. The Birla Hostel was however 
the main camp for delegates. Orthodox types of messes were 
arranged in Ruia Hostel. A special South Indian orthodox 
mess was organised for South Indian delegates. 

It was decided that each camp should be in chai’ge of 
two professors and four volunteers. Tenders were invited 
from reputed caterers, and the rate approved was Rs. 4/4/-, 
per member per day. A book of dinner coupons was given to 
each delegate with a request that the proper coupon should 
be given to the contractors, so that the Reception Committee 
may find it easier to ascertain and pay the correct dues. 

TRANSPORT AND RECEPTION COMMITTEE 

Convener : Vaidyaraja D.A, Kulkarni / Members: Messrs 
S.8. Gairola, U.A. Sah, G.K. Patvardhan, and Dr. A.S. Altekar 
(ex-officio).. At the request of this committee the president of 
the Municipality agreed to make conveyances available at 
the station and in the University at reasonable rates and in 
sufficient numbers. 35 gallons of petrol were obtained for 
,the trips to the Nagari Pracharani Sabha and to Sarnatli. It 
was decided to depart from the usual practice and to, tak0 
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the quests free to these trips, Volunteers were sent to the 
station at train times from the 29th of December onwards to 
receive the guests, and from the 30th morning to the 31at 
evening they were stationed there throughout. A member of 
the staff was also in attendance at the station. 

VOLUNTEERS COMMITTEE 

Convener : Capt. Chandra Bal; Members; Messrs D.A. 
Kulkarni, N.M. Kulkarni, S.S. Gairola, M.C. Pande. Dr. R.B. 
Pande and Dr. A.S. Altekar ( ex-officio ). Recruitment of the 
volunteers was started from the 15th of December, and was 
mainly done through leaders. 8 volunteers were allotted to 
the office, to each lodge and to each wing of the Birla Hostel, 
two to each seotional meeting and 16 for the station duties. 
The work and behaviour of the volunteers were appreciated 
by the guests. 


ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 

Convener : Mr. U. A. Yasavada, M. A.; Members : Mr. 
Sitaram Chaturvedi, Dr. P. N. Mishra and Dr. A. S. Altekar 
( ex-officio ). It was decided to arrange entertainments on the 
night of the 31st of December, 1943 and the 1st of January, 
1944. .Thanks to tho cooperation of the authorities of the Cent¬ 
ral Hindu Girls’ School, some scenes from the Sakuntala and 
the Svapnavasavada tt3 were arranged for the first night along 
with some pieces in English and Hindi. They were all very 
much appreciated. The entertainment programme for the 
2nd night was. abandoned owing to the sudden death of M . A f . 
Pandit Balkrishna Mishra, the Principal of the College of 
Oriental Learning. 

FUND COLLECTION COMMITTEE 

Convener : Pandit G.P. Mehta, Members : Messrs. G.B. 
Pant, T. Pant, S.C. Dasgupta, Madhusudan Mishra and Dr. A.S. 
Altekar ( ex-officio ). The work of the committee is already 
referred to above.. It was extremely arduous because several 
funds were afoot in the city. Owing to the absence of cars 
members had to move about mostly in eJckas and rikshas. 
Prof. S. C. Das Gupta was appointed the Honorary Treasurer 
of the Conference. 

• -- 

PAPERS AND MEETINGS COMMITTEE 

The work of editing the summaries and seeing them 
through the press was done by the Local Secretary 
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hims elf. Prof J. C. De made the necessary arrangments for r 
the meetings of the different sections in suitable rooms of 
the Central Hindu College. The work of the decorations and 
arrangements in the Sir Sayaji Rao Library was entrusted to 
Prof. G.B. Pant and his band of volunteers, who had'to work 
hard for several days. The decorations were widely appreciated. 

PANDIT PARISH AD COMMITTEE 

Convener and Chairman of the Reception Committe, 
M.M. Pandit Principal ChinnaswamiShastri; Members: Pandit 
Kali Prasad Mishra, Pt. Gaya Prasad Jyotishi, Pt. Madhusu- 
dan Mishra, Pt. HjravallabU Skastri, Prof. V.V, Deshpaude 
and' Dr. A.S. Altekar ( ex-officio ) 

The Committee drew a list of special invitees for the 
Parishad, who were offered as a rule Inter Class fare. Arran¬ 
gements for the boarding and lodging of the Pandits were 
made in the Ruia Hostel ; those who preferred to stay in the 
city were to be paid Rs. 10/- for the expenses of their 
Benares stay. 


PATRONS AND OFFICE-BEARERS OF THE 
RECEPTION COMMITTEE 
INVITING BODY. 

Benares Hindu University. 

Patrons. 

H. H. Maharaja Sir Hari Singhji Bahadur, G.C.I.E., G.C.S.I., 
K.C.V.O. LL.D., of Jammu and Kashmir, the Chancellor 
of the University. 

The Hon’ble the Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshvar Singh 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E., LL.D., D. Litt. of Darblianga, Pro- 
Chancellor of the University. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the Rector of tlieUifiversity 

Maharajkumar Sir Yijaya of Yijayanagram. 

Raja Dr. Baldevdas Birla, Benares.^ 

Chairman of the Reception Committee. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan, D.Litt., LL.D., F.B.A., Vice-Chancellor, 
Benares Hindu University. 

Local | Secretary. 

Prof. A. S. Altekar, M. A. LL. B., D. Litt., Manindrachandrn 
Nandi Professor and Head of the Department of Ancient 
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Indian History and Culture, Benares Hindu University, 

N. B. :—The names of the Chairmen and Members of the sub-committees 
have been already given on pp iv and v. 


LIST OF DONORS AND MEMBERS OF THE 
RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


Rs. 


Raja Baldevdas Birla, Benares 3,000 

The Benares Hindu University , 1,000 

Government of Baroda. 1,000 

Government of the United Provinces. 1,000 

Seth Gauri Shankar Goenka, Benares 640 

Babu Jyotibhuslian Gupta 

( on behalf of Textile Supplying Co. ) 501 

Sir Padampat Singhania, Cawnpore 500 

Bliaratpur Government 250 

Rai Govinda Chandra, Rais, Benares 151 

Babu Kishoriraman, Rais, Benares 151 

Seth Jwala Prasad Babulal, Annapurna Mills, Benares 151 
Mr. Jagaunatli Prasad Khattri, Benares 101 

Rai Sliri Krishnaji, Rais, Benares 100 

Rai Bahadur Madhoram Sand 100 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan 100 

Seth Naraindas Bajoria, Sarnatli 100 

Seth Mangturam Jaipuria, Calcutta 100 

Seth Murarilal Kedia, Benares 51 

Dr, Kanhavalal, Allahabad 50 

Mr. A. V. llanganathan, Dewan, Bharatpur 50 

Prof, A. S. Altekar, Ancient Indian History department 25 
Dr. S. K. Maitra, Philosophy department 25 

Prof. V. V. Naralikar, Matliematics department 25 

Dr. U. C. Nag, Principal, C.H.C., 25 

Dr. S. S. Joslii, Principal, College of Science 25 

Dr. S. C. Mookerji, Sanskrit department 25 

Dr. Mangaldev Shastri, Principal, Queen’s College 25 

Pandit*I. N. Gurtu, Pro-Vioe-Chancellor 25 

Mr. Atmacharan, I.C.S., Sessions Judge, Benares 25 

Mr. Srinath Sail, Bonare^ 25 

Mr. Srinivas Sah, Benares 25 

Mr. Yallabli Das, M.A., LL.B„ Pleader, Benares 20 

Dr. Bhagwandas, Benares 15 

R. B. J. P. Mehta, O. B. E., Chairman, Municipal Board, 

___ • Benares 15 


Prof. S. C. Das Gupta, Mathematics Department, 

Benares Hindu University 15« 
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Rs. 

Prof. S. V. Puntambekar, History department, B.H.TJ, 15 
Dr. Boolchand, Polities department, B.H.U. * 15 

Principal N. N. Godbole, College of Technology, B.H.U. 15 
Dr. Dasaunaoharya, Physics Department, B.H U. 15 

Dr M.S. Varma, M.B.B.S., Sunderlal Hospital, B.H.U. 15 
Prof. G.B. Joshi, Law College, B.H.U. 15 

Dr. R.S. Tripathi, Culture department, B.H.U. 15 

Dr. Paramatmasaran, History department, B.H.U. 15 

Prof. J.C.De, History department, B.H.U. 15 

Prof. Ramacharan, Glass Technology, B.H.U. 15 

Mr. V.T. Gopalakrishnaiya, Deputy Secretary, B.H.U. 15 
Pandit G.P. Mehta M. A., Registrar B.H.U. '15 

Dr. B.A. Pathak, Principal, Ayurvedic College, B.H.U. 15 
Dr. A.B. Mishra, Zoology department, B.H.U. 15 

Mrs. Jamunadevi Pathak, Vice-Principal, 

Women’s College B.H.U. 15 

Mr. Gyan Das, Stock broker, Benares. 15 

M. M. Pandit Gopinatli Kaviraj, Benares 15 

Pandit Manoharlal Zutslii, Benares 15 

Dr. R. B. Pande, History department, B.H.U. 15 

Prof. B.N. Sharma, Sanskrit department, B.H.U. 15 

Seth Debi Prasad Potdar, Ciiouk, Benares. 15 

Seth .Kishorilal Saraogi, Benares. 15 

Dr.B.L. Atreya,-Philosophy department, B.H.U. 15 

Pandit Nagesh Upadhya, M.A., Benares, 15 

Prof. S.L. Dar, Philosophy department, B.H.U. 15 

Mr. Balmukund Ramchandra, Silk merchant, Benares. 15 

Mr. Chandrabhal, Benares. 15 

Mr. M.K. Miatra, B.A., B.L, Advocate, Benares. 15 

Mr. Harishchandra, Inspector of Schools, Benares, 15 

OEFICE BEARERS OF THE 12th SESSION 

General President. 

B<ao Bahadur S.K. Belwalkar, M. A, Ph. D., Retired Professor 
of Sanskrit, Deccan College, Poona. 

Sectional Presidents and Secretaries. 

1. Vedic Section. 

President : Dr, C. Kunhan Raja, Professor of Sanskrit^ 
* Madras University. 

“Secretary : Prof. S. J: Joshi, M. A., Sanskrit Department. 

2. Iranian Section 

President : Dr. J.M. Unwala, M. A., Ph. D., Navsavi. 
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Secretary : Mr. A.U. Vasvada,M.A.,GafekwarResearchBellow. 

3. Islamic History and Culture. 

President : Dr. S. M. H. Nainar, M. A., LL. B., Ph. D., 
Madras University. 

Secretary : Mr. Ramkumar Clioube, M.A. 

4 >. Arabic and Persian. 

President : Dr. M. Iqbal, Oriental College, Lahore. 

Secretary : Maulavi Mabesli Prasad, M.A., Head of the 
Persian Department. 

5. Sanskrit Section. 

President: Maliamahopadliyaya P. Y. Kane, M. A., LL. M.^ 
Bombay. 

Secretary ; Prof. Viramani Upadliyaya, M. A., Sanskrit 
department. 

6. Religion and Philosophy. 

President : Dr. Maliamahopadliyaya Pandit Umesli Mishra, 
Allahabad University. 

Secretary : Prof. T.R.V. Murti, M.A. Philosophy department. 

7. Pali and Buddhism. 

President : Dr. P. Y. Bapat, Pergusson College, Poona. 
Secretary : Bhikshu Jagadish Kashyap, Department of 
Sanskrit and Pali. 

8. Prakrit and Jainism. 

President : Prof. Hiralal Jain, Iv. E. College, Amraoti. 
Secretary : Sbri Dalsukli Malavania, College of Oriental 
Learning, B. H. U. 

9. History, Geography Enthnology and Polk-Lore. 
President : Dr. H. C. Ray, Ceylon University, Colombo. 
Secretary : Dr. Paramatma Saran, History department. 

10. Archaeology. 

President : Rao Bahadur C.R. Krishnmacharlu, Superintendent 
of Epigraphy, Madras. 

Secretary : Dr. R. B. Pande, History department. 

11. Philology and Indian Linguistics. 

President: Dr. S. K. De, Professor of Sanskrit, Dacca University^ 
Secretary : Prof. K. P. Mishra, Head of the Hindi departmaifL 

12. Technical Sciences, 

President: Prof. P. C. Sengupta, M. A., Calcutta. ‘ V_L 
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Secretary : Pandit Nagesli Upadkyaya, M. A. Benares. 

13. Hindi. 

President : Rai Bahadur Dr. Syam Snndar Das, Benares. 
Secretary : Dr. Jagannath Prasad Sharma, Hindi Department. 

14. Pandit Parishad. 

President: Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Giridhar Sharma 
Cliaturveai, Principal, . Maharaja’s Sanskrit 
College, Jaipur. 

Secretary : Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit' Cliinnaswami Slxastri, 
Principal, College of Theology. 

OFFICE-BEARERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

President. 

Rao Bahadur Dr. S.K. Belwalkar, Poona. 4 

Vice-president. 

Dr. R.C. Majumdar, 4 Bipin Pal Road, Calcutta. 

. Treasurer. 

Dr. Lakshman Swamp, Professor of Sanskrit, Lahore. 

General Secretaries. 

Dr. S.K.-De, Professor and Head of the Department of Sanskrit, 
Dacca University. 

Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Professor of Indian History,- 
University of Madras. 

Local Secretary. 

Dr. A.S. Altekar, Manindrachandra Nandi Professor and Head 
of the Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Benares Hindu University. 

Members. 

Mr. G. Yazdani, M.A., O.B.E., Khairatabad, Hyderabad (Dn.) 
Rao Bahadur K.N. Dikshit, Director General of Archaeology, 
Simla. 

Mahamahopadhyaya P.V. Kane, M.A., LL.M., Bombay 4. 

Dr. R.N, Dandekar, Professor of Sanskrit. Fergusson -College, 

-rj 3 O O 7 

Poona. 

'"•Dr. M.H. Krishna, M.A., D. Litt., Professor of History, Mysore 
University, and Director of Archaeology, Mysore State.- 
Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnasvvami Aiyangar M. A., Ph. D., 
143, Brodie’s Road, Madras. 

Dr. M. Nizamuddin, Department of Persian, Osmania Univer- 
sity, Hyderabad. ^ 

Rev. Fr. H. Heras, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
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Rao Bahadur K.Y. Rangaswami Aiyengar, M.A., Rangachari 
Road, Mylapore, Madras. 

Prof. Kshetresh Chandra Chattopadhyaya, M.A., Department 
of Sanskrit, Allahabad University. 

V. R. Ramchandra Bikshitar, M. A. Department of Indian 
History, University of Madras. 

Prof. P.P.S. Sastri, M.A„ Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, Madras. 

Rao Saheb C.S. Shrinivasachari, M.A., Professor of History, 
Annamalai University. 

Dr. I.J.S. Taraporewala, Gamdevi, Bombay 7. 

PROGRAMME OF THE CONFERENCE. 

30th December, 1943. 

3 p,m. Meeting of the Retiring Executive Committee. 
(Central Hindu College, Room No. 20). 

3 1st December, 1943. 

Morning: Arrival and reception of members. 

8 a.m. Tea. 

9 a.m. Pandita-Parishad : Preliminary Meeting— 

Room No. 45. 

10 a.m. Meeting of the Museums Association of India; 
Room No. 12. 

11 a.m. Lunch in the respective camps. 

12 noon. Inaugural Meeting :—Sayajirao Library Hall. 

The President’s procession. Prayers and welcome 
songs. Wolcome address by the Chairman, 
Reception Committee. Inaugural Address by 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwar Singh of 
Darbhanga. 

Messages to the Conference, Presidential Election. 
Presidential address by Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. 
Belwalkar. 

Condolence Resolutions. 

Group Photo of the members and delegates. 

Afternoon 

2-30 to 4-45. Pandita-Parishad and Sectional Meetings. 

Pandita-Parishad will be held in Room No. 45 
of the Central Hindu College (First Floor ) and 
the meetings of sections I, II, III, IV, V, VI, 
VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, XII & XIII will be held 
in Room Nos. 1, 3, 16,18, 4, 5, 8, 8 a, 9,10, 23, 
24 and 25 respectively, of the same building on 
the ground floor. 
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2-30 Welcome and Presidential addresses of the 
Pandit-Par isliad. Room No. 45. 

Sectional President’s address :—Islamic History 
and Culture section Room, No. 17. 

3 p.m. Sectional President’s address; Arabic and Persian; 
Room No. 18. 

3-30 p m. Sectional President’s address ; Iranian Section, 
Room No. 3. 

4-45 to 5-30 At-Home to the members of the conference and 
the staff of the University by the Maliaraja- 
dhiraja of Darbhanga. Agricultural Research 
Institute Lawn. 

6-45 to 7 p.m. Meeting of the Council of the Conference*: Old 

Plivsics Theatre. 

1 

7 p.m. Popular lecture in the Old Physics Theatre; by 
Dr. M. H. Krishna s Hoyasala Architecture. 

9 to 11 p.m. Variety entertainment: Central Hindu College 
Hall. Music, dances, scenes from Svapna- 
vasavadatta and Siikuntala; some English and 
Hindi pieces. 

1st January 1944. 

Morning : Sectional Meetings and Pandita-Parishad. 
Special items will be the following :•— 

9 to 10-30 The symposium on ‘Who overthrew the Kusana 
Empire, the Bharasivas, the Vakatakas or the 
Yaudheyas V Old Physics Theatre. 

Speakers : Dr. A, S. Altekar, Dr. D. C. Sircar, R. 
B. K. N. Dikshit, Mr. Jaganath, etc. The 
symposium will be illustrated by slides. 

10-30 to 12-30 The symposium on the Vikrama Era. 

Speakers : Drs. R. C. Majumdar, A. S. Altekar, 
R. B. Pande, Mr. J. S. Karandikar. 

11-45 : Meeting of the New Executive Committee. 

Room No 20, Central Hindu College. 

9 a.m. Presidential address, Section I (Vedic, Room No. 1) 
9-30 a.m. do ! do do VI (Philosophy, 

Room No. 5) 

10-15 a.m. do do do VII (Buddhism, 

Room No. 8) 

•Those members only,who have attended three sessions of the Conference, 
including the present one and submitted papers accepted; for publication, are 
entitled to participate. 
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11 a.m. Presidential address, Sectioln VIII 

(Jainism, Boom No. 8A) 

11-30 a.m* ,, 5, • 5 XU 

(Tach. Sciences, Room No. 24) 
9-30 a.m. Meeting of the Linguistic Society of India, 

Room No. 12. 

11- 45 a.m. Lecture on Polish Learning by Dr. Ludwic 

Sternbaeli, Room No. 8. 

12- 30 a.m. Luncheon by H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir to 

the members of the Conference in Sir Sayaji 
Rao Library hall. 

2 to 4-15 p.m. Sectional Meetings and Pandit-Parishad. Special 
items : 

1 2 p.m. Symposium on the Date of the Maliabharata War, 

speakers : J. S. Karandikar, Dr. Daftari, Prof. 
Sengupta, Room No. 10. 

3 p.m. Presidential Address : Hindi Section,Room No.25. 

4-15 p.m. Departure to the Nagari Pracharini Sabha Hall 
from the C.H.C. porch. 

4- 45 p.m. At-Home by the Nagari Pracharini Sabha. 

5- 30 p.m. Visit to the Museum of the Kalabhavan and the 

Exhibition of'Paintings. 

6- 30 p.m. Public Lecture by Mr. K. M. Munshi in the 

Nagari Pracharini Sabha. 

9 p.m. Variety entertainment: Central Hindu College 
Hall. 

Orchestra, choruses and music in different langu¬ 
ages and a pantomine by Prof. B. Gr, Kliaparde. 
2nd January , 1U44. 

Morning :— 

8-30 to 11 a.m. Sectional Meetings. Speccial items : 

8-30 a.m. Presidential address : Section V (Sanskrit) ; 

Room No. 4. 

8-45 a.m, do do do XI (Linguistics), 

Room No. 23. 

9 a.m. Symposium on the Authenticity of Bhasa plays. 
Speakers :—Drs. Pusalkar, C. Kunhan Raja 
and Prof. Kshetresli Chandra Chattopadhyaya, 
Room No. 4. 

9-30 a.m.' Presidential address. Section X (Archaeology). 

Room No. 10. 

10 a.m. do do do IX (History), 

Room No. 9. 

9-30 to 11 Symposium on Hindi as the Lingua Franca for 
India.—Room No. 35. 
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11a.m. to General concluding session—Central Hindu 
12 noon College Hall. 

Afternoon : 

1-30 p.m. Departure to Sarnath from respective camps, 
do Guests are earnestly requested to be punctually 
ready. 

1*30 p.m. At Home by Sir Vijaya of Vijayanagram, Vijaya- 
nagaram Palace. 

6-30 p.m. Public Lecture : Old Physics Theatre. 

Excavations in Hyderabad State by Mr. Khwaja 
Ahmad, B.A., LL.B. 

3rd Januartj, 1944 .. 

Morning : Sight seeting in the city ; departure of guests. 
1*30 p.m. Closing of the delegates’ camp. * 


The Conference Proceedings. 

30th of December 1943. 

The delegates’ camp officially opened in the evening, 
but unofficially it had started work from the morning of the 
29th as a large number of members arrived two days earlier 
owing to the difficulty of getting accommodation in the train. 
They were entertained as free guests even for the earlier 
period. 

7 P. M. : A meeting of the Retiring Executive 
Committee was fixed at 3 P.M. but it was postponed to 7 P.M. 
to suit the convenience of some late arrivals. The meeting 
took place at that time and adjourned to 4 P. M. on the 31st 
of December to transact the business left over. The proceed¬ 
ings of the Retiring Executive Committee are given in 
Appendix 5. 

31st of December 1943. 

9 A. il.: A preliminary meeting of the Pandit Parishad 
was held to settle the agenda and rules of the procedure. 


12 noon : The Inaugural Meeting of 12th Session of the 
All-India Oriental Conference commenced in the Sir Sayajirao 
Library Hall which was very artistically decorated lor the 
occasion. The President-eleot, Rao Bahadur Dr S.K. Belvalkar 
arrived at 11. 50 A. M. in the porch of the Agricultural 
Research Institute and was received by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, 
the Chairman t>f the Reception Committee. The Hon’ble Sir 
Kameshwar Singhji, the Maharajadhiraja of Batrbhanga, arrived 
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at 12 noon and was received by Sir S', Radhakrishnan, who- 
introduced to him the General President, the Sectional Presi¬ 
dents and the members ot' the Executive Committee. These 
then formed into a procession. The Local Secretary, Dr. A. S. 
Altekar was at the head ; then followed the members of the 
Executive Committee, the Sectional Presidents in pairs, then 
the Generl President and the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and finally the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga. The 
Procession then marched from the porch of'tlxe Agricultural 
Research Institute to Sir Sayajirao Library Hall. On entering 
the Hall it was received by the audience standing. It then 
went to the dais and its members occupied the prearranged 
seats. 

On the dais were seated Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, Sir Kameshwar Singh ji, 
the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga; Rao Bahadur S. K. 
Belvalkar, the General President; Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malviyaji, the Rector of the University; Sir Vijaya of 
Yijayanagaram, the Sectional Presidents and the Local 
Secretary. The audience in the Hall was more than 3,000. 

The proceedings commenced with a Yedic prayer sung 
by the students of the D.A.V. High School. A Song to Sarasvati 
was then sung by the girls of the Central Hindu Girls School, 
which was followed by a welcome song sung by the students 
of Women’s College. At the end of this song, there was a 
shower of flowers on the head of the President. The President, 
the Chairman of the Reception Committe, the Maharajadhiraja 
of Darbhanga, and Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya were then 
garlanded by little girls. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee then delivered his welcome address, which was 
heard with rapt attention. This Address is printed in Part 
II, pp. 1-5 He then requested Sir Kameshwar Singh to open 
the Conference. The Maharajadhiraja, while doing so, delivered 
un inspiring address, which was received with wide accla¬ 
mation. The Inaugural Address is printed in Part II pp. 6-8 

Mr. Yazdani then proposed that Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. 
Belvalkar be eleoted the General President of the Conference.. 
Drs. J. M. Unwala, S. K. De, and M. H. Krishna supported 
his proposal. While doing so, the speakers pointed out how 
Dr, Belvalkar was one of the founders of the Conference, how 
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he had worked hard in its cause during the last 25 years and 
how his contributions in the different spheres of Indology 
were both varied and original. 

Dr. Belvalkar then took the Presidential chair. Messages 
of greetings were then delivered and read. Dr. Miss M. Falk, 
the head of the Polish Government delegation personally 
conveyed her Government's greetings and good wishes for the 
Conference. While doing so, she feelingly described the attroci- 
ties committed by the Gernans against the Polish men of 
learning. Dr. Li, the representative of the Chinese Government, 
then read a message on behalf of the Chinese Government. 

t 

Other messages expressing wishes for the success of the 
Conference were then read. These were received from the 
following:— 


1. Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Madras. 

2. Mr. M. S. Aney, Representative of Government of 
India in Ceylon. 

Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. Belvalkar then delivered his 
presidential address. It was heard with profound attention by 
the audience, the loud speakers making it audible to the entire 
big gathering. The speech is printed in Part II, pp. 9-22 

After the speech was over, the following resolutions 
were moved from the chair and unanimously passed :— 

(1) The Conference expresses its gratitude to the Govern¬ 
ments of Poland and China for sending their delegates to this 
Session to convey their greetings and good wishes. It hopes 
that both these countries will soou be restored to prosperity 
and enabled to make important contributions to the advance¬ 
ment of knowledge in general and Oriental Learning in 
particular. 

(2) That the Twelfth All-India Oriental Conference, held 
at Benares in Deoember 1943, places on record its sense of deep 
sorrow at the demises of 

1. M. M. Yasudeva Shastri Abhyankar. 

2w M. M. Dr. M. Y. Swaminatha Aiyer, 

3. M. M. Dandapani Swami Dikshitar. 

4. Prof. Carlo Formichi. 
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5. M. M. Pandit Harancliandra Shastry. 

(1. Prof. E. J. Johnstone. 

7. M. M. It. Y. Krishmfinachari. 

8. M. M. S. Kuppuswamy Shastry. 

9. Prof. H. Luders. 

10. Sir Flinders Petrie. 

11. Rai Bahadur S. C. Ray. 

12 Mrs. C. A. P. Rhys Davids. 

13 Mr. N. G. Sardesai. 

14' Mr. Scliayer.' 

15. Prof. Hardatta Sharma. 

10. Dr. V. S. Suktliankar. 

17. Prof. Th. Steherbatsky. 

. 18. Sir Aurel Stein. 

19. Dr. S S. Survanarayan Sastri. 

20 Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. 

21. Prof. Zimmer. 

Certain announcements about minor changes in the 
printed programme were then made after which the Inaugural 
Meeting came to an end. 

Members and delegates then moved to the Central Hindu 
College Quadrangle where their group photo was taken. After 
this they spent some time in meeting and greeting one another 
and then went to tlio different rooms of the College allotted 
to the different sections, where the sectional meetings trans¬ 
acted their business from 2. 30 P. M, to 4. 45 P. M. During 
this period the Presidential address of the Iranian, Arabic, 
History and Hindi sections were delivered. 

At 4. P. M. the adjourned meeting of the Retiring 
Executive Committee was held to transact the remaining 
business. Its proceddings are given in Appendix 5. 

At 4. 45 P. M. the members moved to the Lawn.of the 
i Agricultural Research Institute to join the At-Home given by 
the Maharajadhiraja of Darblianga. About 700 persons, 
consisting of the members of the conference the professors 
r of the University and their wives and the elite gentry from 
the city were present on the occasion. 

The meeting of the Council of the Conference was held 
at 5. 45 p. M. in the Old Physics Theatre to consider certain 
changes in the Constitution and to elect members of the Execut¬ 
ive Committee. Its proceedings are given in Appendix 6. 
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At 7 P. M. Dr. M, H. Krishna delivered a popular lecture 
on Hoysaia Architecture in the Nett Physics Theatre. • After 
his lecture Mr. S. Kataki spoke upon the Scupltures of 
Kamarupa. Both these lectures were illustrated with slides 
and largely attended. 

There was an entertainment programme at 9 P. M.in the 
Hair of the Central Hindu College. It was givon by the 
students of the Central Hindu Girls School. In the beginning 
there were songs by Misses Malati Gadgil and Mridula Banerji^ 
which were followed by the Indra, Sachi and §iva-Parvati 
dance by Misses Vinoda, Gita Sengupta and Maya Das. Next 
there was the English piece, Mr. Cox aud Mr. Box in which 
. Uslia Altekar, Yimala Vaidya and Usha Dongare figured as 
actresses. Then there was an Act from the Vasavadatta, 
followed by the Hindi drama, Panna Dai. At the end the 4th 
and 5th Acts of the Sakuntala were enacted. 

The following girls took part in the different dramas 
Svapnavasavadatta :-Sarala Khanna, King; Shiva Kamu, 
Vasavadatta ; Prabha Atreya, Vidushaka : Sudarsana Jasra’ 
Cheti. 

, Sakuntala : Shivakamu : Dushyanta and Kanva; 
Sakuntala, Usha Altekar; Sarangarava, Sarala Khanna; .%rad- 
vata, Sudarshan Jasra; Anusuya, Iteva Dikshit; Priyamvada:, 
Puslxpa Bhargava, Gautami; Prabha Atreya. 

Panna Dai * Panna Dai • Padma Altekar; Uaj Sm ,,, h, 
Nirmala Pradhan; Udaya Singh, Vira Chakravarti; Banbir 
Hansi Banerji; Vikramaditya, Putul ; Ajit Singh, Chaudra 
Malkani; Maya, Kusum Jharkhandi; Lila Nene ; Chopdar : 
Slianti Singh ; Dasi : Sarda Gadgil. 

1st January, 1944. 

The different sections of the Conference began their 
work at 9 A M. in the morning. Presidential addresses were 
delivered at the time fixed for them in the different sections. 
They were largely attended. In the Archaelogy section two 
symposiums were held in the morning, one on the Bharsivas 
and the other on the Vikrama Era. A large number of 
speakers participated in them ; some of their speeches are 
summarised as papers in the seotion concerned. 

The New Executive Committee met at 11-39 A.M; to 
3 ' 
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elect the office-bearers of the new Session. Its proceedings 
are given in Appendix 7. 

12. 30 P.M.: The Sectional meetings were adjourned at 
12. 30 P. M. when members assembled for a luncheon in the 
Sir Sayaji Rao Library Hall given by the Chancellor of the 
University, the Maharaja of Kashmir. It was a grand func¬ 
tion, all delegates, members of the conference and reception 
committee and the elite gentry of the city being present. 

2 P. M.: After the luncheon, members resumed their 
work in different sectional meetings at 2 P. M. The Sympo¬ 
sium on the Vikrama Era was resumed this time in the 
History Section. In the Archaeology Section, the Symposium 
on the Date of the Mahabharata War was started by Mr. J.S. 
Karandikar. Prof. Sengupta joined issues with him later 
on. Dr. Daftari, who could not be present at this time, put 
forth his case on the morning of the 2nd inst. 

4. 45 P. M.; At 4.45. P. M. sectional meetings came to a 
close for the day and members started for the Nagari Pracha- 
rini Sabha in order to participate in its At Home and see 
the Bharat-Kala-Bhawan Collection of terracottas, sculptures 
and paintings. The members were welcomed at the Sabha 
in a short speech by Dr, Y. S. Agrawala. After the At-Home 
Dr. Altekar and R.B., K.N. Dikshit thanked the Sabha for its 
splendid At Home and wished it continued prosperity and 
and progress. Members then inspected the valuable collection 
of antiquities in the Bharata-Kala-Rhawan with the able 
guidance of Dr. V. S. Agrawala and Rai Krishana Das. A 
large number of delegates spent the evening in the city in 
shopping and sight:-seeing. 

The programme for the entertainment fixed for the 
night of this day was cancelled owing to the sad demise of 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Balkrishna Mishra, the Principal 
of the Oriental College, Benares Hindu University. 

2nd of January, 1944. 

8.30 A.M.: The sectional meetings commenced thi« 
morning at 8. 30 A. M. In the Sanskrit section the Sympo¬ 
sium on Bhasa commenced at 9 A.M. It was a very interest¬ 
ing item and drew a large audience. In the Hindi section, 
the symposium on the Hindi as Rashtrabhasha started at 10 
A.M. and attracted a very large audience. In the Archaeo- 
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logical Section the symposium on the Date of the Maha- 
bhkrata War was continued for a short time in order to 
hear the view-point of Dr. K.L. Daftari, who oould not speak 
on the day before. 

11 A. M. : The Concluding Session. 

The sections finished their business at 11 A. M. and then 
the members assembled in the Central Hindu College Hall 
for the concluding general session. Its proceedings are given 
in Appendix 8. 

At the end of the session Dr. It. C. Majumdar arose to 
thank the various University authorities for their work 
and hospitality in connection with the 12th Session of the 
Oriental Conference. He said that the Conference, was 
particularly grateful to Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. When the Delhi University- 
expressed its inability to hold the Conference by the end of 
September, it appeared that its session would be indefinitely- 
postponed ; but Sir. S. Radhakrishnan came to the rescue and 
agreed to invite the conference at the scheduled time, though 
the time for preparatin was very short. The Benares Hindu 
University was thus a friend in need; it showed that Benares 
was as keen as ever in championing the cause of Oriental 
research and learning. The Chancellor, though unable to be 
present owing to previous engagements, had given them a 
grand and sumptuous lunch on the New Year’s Day. The 
Pro-Chancellor had kept up the old traditions of his distin¬ 
guished house by agreeing to open the Conference and giving 
an At-Home on the opening day. Rao Bahadur K.N. Diksliit 
thanked Sir Vijaya of Vizayanagaram for helping the confer¬ 
ence in various ways and for the splendid At-Home with 
which the Conference Session was going to conclude that 
evening. He also expressed the gratitude of the Conference 
to the University authorities in general and to the Vice- 
Chancellor in particular. Though given too short a notice 
they had organised the conference in a splendid manner. 

Dr. J. M Unwala moved a vote of thanks to the Recep¬ 
tion Committee, the Loeal Secretary and Offioe-bearers of the 
Looal Working Committee, the Nagari Pracharini Sabha, 
the public of Benares, the delegates sending institutions and 
the. soholars who had sent the papers and participated in the 
prooeediags. It was gratifying to find that at so short a notice 
more than 200 papers should have been submitted to the 
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Conference and more than' 350 members should havn been 
enrolled for it. Inspite of the travelling and other difficul¬ 
ties scholars had mustered strong at Benares and made the 
session a success. The credit for the success^ however, was 
largely due to the energy, foresight, organising capacity and 
literary talent of the Local Secretary, Dr. A. S. Adtekar. 
The arrangements which he aqd his splendid band of. co¬ 
workers had made were so perfect that no one could believe 
that the session was being held at the sho'rt notice of ten 
weeks. Dr. Altekar had not only made the usual arrange¬ 
ments for the session, but also edited the summaries of papers. 
The latter task included the preparation of summaries of 
papers themselves in some cases. His booklet on Benares, 
Past and Present was a short a but sweet literary treat. 
The live symposiums which he had organised at this 
session on the different topics of controversy were its new and 
special feature and materially contributed to its splendid 
success. The other office-bearers of the Local Committee also 
deserved their thanks for their splendid work in making 
excellent arrangements for boarding and lodging. 

Dr. P. L. Vaidya moved a vote of thanks to the Central 
Hindu Girls School authorities and the band of volunteers 
who worked for the Conference. The entertainment which 
the former had given to them on the opening day was of a 
very high order and he congratulated the girl actresses for 
their exquisite performance. The band of volunteers was a 
splendid one: they were all of them always courteous, 
efficient and attentive. The success of the conference was 
largely due to their painstaking and efficient work. 

Rao Bahadur C. Krishnamacharlu proposed a vote 
of thanks to Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. Belvalkar for conducting 
the proceedings of the session in an efficient and admirable 
manner. He said that the President was working through¬ 
out the two years; but for his alertness the session could not 
have been held this year. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan then delivered a short speech 
expressing his gratitude for the vote of thanks. He was 
conscious, he said, that owing to the shortness of notice the 
arrangements could not be as perfect as he would have wished. 
But he was anxious that the session should be held at the 
scheduled time, as desired by the conference authorities. 
Owing to previous engagements he could not remain in Benares 
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for the larger period of ten weeks during which the work of 
the conference was organised, and so the brunt of the burden 
fell almost entirely on Dr. A. S. Altekar and his splendid band 
of co-workers, to whom he desired to express his special and 
personal thanks. 

The Vande Mataram was then sung.by a band of girls and 
the general session of the conference then came to an end. 

I. 30 P. M .Trip to Sarnath . 

After the lunch, the members went in a trip to Sarnath, 
the birth-place of the Buddhism. As one of the buses unfortu¬ 
nately went out of order, a group of members had to remain 
behind. They were, however, taken on the morning of the 
3rd January in a new bus specially hired for the purpose. 
The trip to Sarnath was without any charge. 

5. P.M.: On their return from Sarnath, the mebers were 
entertained at an At-Home by the Maliarajakumar of Vijaya- 
nagaram in his splendid palace. The party was largely 
attended, the elite from the city also being present. 

The delegates camp was kept open till the afternoon of 
the 3rd Jan. in order to enable the members to depart by 
convenient trains. 

Meetings of other Societies 

The Museum Association of India held its meeting at 
10 A. M. on the 31st of December, 1943 for the purpose of 
drafting a constitution. Mr. M. S. Vatsa presided. 

The Linguistic Society of India held its meeting at 9. 30 
A. M. on th 1st of Jan, 1944. It participated in the symposium 
on Hindi as Rashtrabhasa. 
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First Bulletin. 

Invitation for enrolment. 

Benares Hindu University, 
Date the 10th of October 1943L 

Dear Sir, 

You must have already read in papers that owing to 
certain unexpected difficulties elsewhere, the 12tli Session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference is being held at the Benares 
Hindu University on the 31st of December 1943 and the two 
following days. Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M. A. r 
Ph.D., is the president-elect of the Conferene. 

Benares has been the centre of traditional Oriental 
Learning for ages and it hopes to make this session of the 
Oriental Conference a success, though it has been given » 
very short notice in this connection. It can however succeed 
in achieving this goal only if scholars like you extend their 
valuable co-operation to the conference by enrolling them¬ 
selves as its members, by sending their research papers and 
by taking active part in its discussions and deliberations. Majr 
I therefore request you to enroll yourself immediately as a 
member of the conference and to send your valuable paper,, 
along with its short summary of about two typed pages, not 
later than the 1st of December 1913 •? 

Besides the usual activities of the Conference, we shall 
be organising excursions to the famous Ghats of Benares, to 
the recent excavations at Rajghat and to Sarnath, the birth¬ 
place of the Buddhism. 

The climate of Benares is very cold during Christmas 
and you should therefore take sufficient warm clothing with 
you. You should alight at the B enares Cantonment station 
only, where volunteers will be ready to receive you from the 
30th of December 1943. This is the nearest station to the- 
Hindu University, which is about five miles from it. 

In case you are likely to be accompanied by any ladies 
in your family, kindly let us know a fortnight.in advance, so- 
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that adequate arrangements can be made. The accommodation 
for delegates coming with families is very limited. 

As arrangement for vegetarian food alone can be made 
on the University premises, delegates desirous to have non¬ 
vegetarian food will be accommodated in the Clarke’s Hotel 
in Benares Cantonment. 


Hoping to be favoured with an early reply on the form 
below, 

Yours sincerely, 

A. S. ALTEKAR, 
Local Secretary. 


.To 


REPLY EORM 


Dr. A. S. Altekar, 


Local Secretary, the 12th Session, All-India Oriental 
Conference, Benares Hindu University. 

Dear Sir, 

I am in due receipt of your invitation to join the 12th 
Session of the All-India Oriental Conference which is being 
held at the Benares Hindu University on the 31st of Decem¬ 
ber 1913. I desire to be enrolled as a member of the Confer¬ 
ence and am sending by Mo "* y OT *?~ the sum of Rs. ten only for 
that purpose. 


I shall be sending a paper for the conference before the 
1st of December 1943 and its subject will be. 

I shall be able to attend the conference, and shall let 
you know before the 28th of -December the exact time of my 
arrival at the Benares Cantonment Station. 1 am a WO n C fv^ett“u ^ 
and live in style. In case I am unable to attend the 

conference owing to unexpected difficulties, I shall inform 
you to that effect, if necessary by telegram, before the 25th 
of December 1943 at the latest. 


Place 


Yours sincerely, 
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Second Bulletin. 

Invitation for sending delegates 


Dr. A.S. Altekar, m.a., ll.b., D.idtt., 

The Local Secretary, 

All-India Oriental Conference, 

Benares Hindu University. 
To 


Dated the lltli of Oct., 1943 

Sru, 

The 12th Session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
will be held at the Benares Hindu University on the 31st of 
December 1913, and the following two days. I have the 
honour to invite you to send delegates on behalf of ’your 

__- r -as has been your usual custom in 

the past. All individual scholars are of course welcome, but 

we will be very glad if your-is 

represented by its own delegates. 

The All-India Oriental Conference is the greatest and 
oldest institution of its kind in India aiid has rendered during 
the last twenty live years valuable service to oriental scholar¬ 
ship in its different branches. It is divided into several- 
sections like Vedic and Iranian Studies, Religion and Philo¬ 
sophy, Classical Sanskrit, Modern Indian Languages, Philology, 
Ancient Indian History and Archaeology, Fine Arts, Techni¬ 
cal Sciences, Islamic Culture and Religion etc. It also 
organises a conference of Pandits, trained on the old traditi¬ 
onal lines. 

Right from its inception in 1919, the Conference has 
enjoyed the privilege and honour of being represented by the 
delegates of the different Universities in and outside India, 
of the Government of India and of the different Provincial 
Governments and Indian States. I shall therefore feel very 
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grateful if you will kindly let me know at an early date the 
names of the delegates whom you propose to send to the 
conference. The delegates selected should kindly be reques¬ 
ted to enroll themselves as members of the Conference,* and 
to send to me the papers they propose to read at the eu suing 
session not later than the end of November 1943. 

As the venue of the Conference had to be suddenly 
shifted to the Benares Hindu University, Only about a week 
ago, I regret that an earlier intimation for sending delegates 
could not be sent to you. I however feel sure that your 

.....and delegates will extend their full 

co-operation in making the conference a full success. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
A. S. ALTEKAR, 
Local Secretary, 


•The enrolment fee for the members and delegates of the conference 
is Rupees ten only and is to be sent to the Local Secretary at the Benares 
Kiata Untvarsjty. 

4 
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Invitation for the Pandit Pari shad. 



hhi«i«wi :— 

HT^H* Ho H® 

sftwqft qr»Wqr Mtf^-SRTK ! 


frqsoqqqfa^Jtni ^r*ftfoqf^«rrai^r 
^ooo qt q ^f grqq qgqq fa ; qqqf qrqq vrfaqr i qqfcnRq qqt- 

qf?rc^ q^nqp-iwrf^q qTqzT-qrqqfr^-sftqrq-f^qHNrqqqR-q^qK I 

qf fff$<fiqq*qR R qqz^ i ?r%f« %qRq^qfSr, 

$fasrq:, grrmqi*, qte*WH .. ^qqqg, qqsnqi**, qrqrsrrqig. R?$qiu#<Hirffc?fr, 
^Nqrf^fqqSfq, * i$'mii<:H+qq ? qtHTJTn5Wiqq« jftqbpqqqr 
m qrqq-f§i%q^ qqq: i 



qfqqi I nta?<JlftKl Pnqfa pTgPiqfr q faqy qq r qq 

IWq^ I 


qgq't qrqqi^r 

-.^N— . - 


? q^nrrmyqq^rqftrsqqf^: ^qrPrqqgqn. qprtrr gqiqqqi^iqpra 
q jfo ffrqreqrren g qgq-qi g qq ^ Pt: t 

3. qfqfqqqqqrqqqh*rq**q Prcqqrq <£tsv: qqmts^qq?* I 

P f^fqf srmqqRqiqjrojfflnsrqRqqqrq firfqqqq% (qRfrqgft) qqf^qq- 

* qwnj^r: gsqr: $?r¥ ^ i qq g frq q qr I 
$ gqHft q atnwgqi frg qraf 5wra qwrfc i 
» qa faftftq q ftnc I 

*pfc*qqq3t JJiqn4s K q^(lf q<fq aE HWf« I3 Ht*Hq « qf^TR.’ i 
qn: «ftq?q: qqjqrq f^q?S qqq%^qf*fqf^3 faq^g q>f^pftj^o: 
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i] 

sraret <\mmi nfcms: «^nrrar^rt *TN?H , wfl*r* srwMtaw 

Onnrr^ii^niTOsmr^si i 


«ft*w i Rif r*w*fiwwrf^«H$% 



fg^Giai^ *3 wiMRnnr^^ i 

?jhl sf*IT <& NIKtsf^'Jl^a N^T SHI^i: *wifa ^n?s I fimtRf*nwi*n- 

iWHffown ? ^n^rgjrf! «wq^*«fvr^ i 


fw*rr afaqs 'Wfaq q$ srisf wm uqqftqjj, jp»?§ *?ta* snwfr- 


*Tq^*W5.!(R3n5W*Tl*WT: 


■HnUnq^^n i°, 

SN*, * 000 



# f^ srrfrw rft urgrei n«i# i 




«io *o *io qrarc tem s utuu ;! 


*m q few q fi qq: «w^wm qrjn*, i srfarur <* 





• Mt •••*•*•••*•• *1 •!«•••• » 


faqqwfa$R sw»» qqfe wnfa i qyftqt^ iRnwi swirh ( ww*n«ni) i *nr 

f^rafirorsn* ( q*R ) **n*qrfa i *r *qreHt»&3«u&wk.. 

*ro$t vmti irflrofa i *T% qftrre q q qn ’ raK n ss^wrf^ 

?Rq^*rs^r ^qfirsqnWfc— 




. 'WTOC 
ftft- 
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Final Bulletin 

Rly Sta/tottt-Benares Cantt. Tele. Address :-Altekar, Benares Hindu Univer. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Dr. A. S. Altbkab, 

Chairman of the Reception Committee Local Secretary. 

The 12th Session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
will open at the Benares Hindu University on the 31st of 
December, 1943, at 12 noon. Members will be supplied 
with the programme of the three days’ session and other 
literature on their arrival. 

All persons interested in Oriental Learning are cordially 
invited to immediately become members of the Conference 
by filling the form below, and to send research papers along 
with their short summaries. 

The climate of Benares is very cold in Christmas and 
the intending visitors are therefore requested to provide 
themselves with sufficient warm clothing. They should 
alight at the Benares Cantonment Station only, where volunt¬ 
eers will be ready to receive them from the afternoon of 
the 30th of December. 

The present timings of trains reaching Benares are as 
follows:--Lahore Howrah Express, 17-44; Lahore Howrah 
Mail, 19-50; Delhi Howrah Express, 10-9; Howrah 
Lahore Express, 8-5 ; Howrah Punjab Mail, 11-24 ; Howrah 
Delhi Express 15-27. The timings of trains reaching 
Moghulserai are as follows :—Bombay Calcutta and Delhi 
Calcutta mails, 23*55 ; Toofan Express from Delhi,. 
15-48 ; Toofan Express from Calcutta, 10-25 ; Howrah Mail, 
6-10 ; Calcutta Bombay Mail; 9-15. Connecting trains are 
usually available at Moghulserai within an hour or so, 

Eree boarding and lodging arrangements will be made 
on the University grounds for all guests, who take vegetarian 
diet and have enrolled themselves as members of the Confer^ 
ence and intimated their intention to attend it before the 20th 
°J December 1943. The delegates’ camp will be open for the 
reception of guests from the evening of the 30th of December, 
1943 to the afternoon of the 3rd of January, 1944, 
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Non-vegetarian delegates living in European style will 
be accommodated, at their own expense, in the Clarice’s Hotel 
, and the Cecil Hotel in the Benares Cantonment and in the 
-Grand Hotel in the city, situated about six miles from the 
University. Accommodatton in these Hotels also is rather 
limited; delegates are requested to note that at least a 
week’s notice is necessary for securing it. Vegetarian messes 
on the University premises will also be open to non-vegetarian 
guests, if they kindly intimate their intention to join them 
before the 25th of December, 1943. 

The Visvanatha temple and the Ganges are about four 
miles from the University. Those guests who want to be in 
their vicinity will have to stay in the city and make their 
own arrangements for boarding and lodging. Tire Local 
Secretary will be glad to help them, if they will write to 
him at least a week earlier. 

The accomodation for delegates coming with families is 
limited. Those who desire to have it should write to the 
Local Secretary before the 15th of December. It is necessary 
that all the members in the family, who desire to stay in the 
delegates camp, should have also enrolled themselves as 
members of the conference. 

Benares Hindu University, A. S. ALTER Alt, 

1—12—1913 Local Secretary. 

To 

Dr. A. S. Altekar, 

Local Secretary, All-India Oriental Conference, 

Benares Hindu University, 

Dear Sir, 

I desire to bo enrolled as a member of the All-India 
Oriental Conference and am sending Us. 10/4/- by cheque/Rs. 
10/- by money. ord“er/postal order for that purpose. 

I shall be sending a paper for the Conference and its 
subject will be...... 


I have already attended_sessions of the 

‘Conference and a paper of mine has been printed in the 
proceedings of the_session. 
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I shall be able/unable to attend' the conference and 
shall let you know before the 25th of December the exact 
time of my arrival at the Benares Cantonment Station. 


I shall stay in the University and join the vegetarian 

mess. 


Or 


I shall stay in the city and make my own arrangements.. 

Or 

I desire to be accommodated at my own eost in a hotel 
in the Cantonment/city, providing accommodation in Euro¬ 
pean style and non-vegetarian diet. 

Or 

I shall be accompanied by_members in my 

family, who have been enrolled as members of the Confer¬ 
ence, and desire family accommodation on the University 
grounds. 


Place 

Date.... 


Yours sincerely, 
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Minutes of the Meeting of the (retiring) Executive Committee 

Held on 30.12.1943 at 7 P.M. in the Central Hindu College, 
Benares Hindu University. 

PRESENT 

B-ao Bahadur Dr. S.K. Belvalkar ( President ) 

Dr. S.K. De ( Secretary ) 

Dr. M.H. Krishna 
Maliamahopadhyaya P.Y. Kane 
Prof. K.C. Chattopadhyaya 
Dr. It. N. Dandekar 
Dr. M. Nizamuddin 
Dr. A. S. Altekar 

Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri ( Secretary ) 

I. The Pi'oceedings and Transactions of the Hyderabad 
(Eleventh) Session (Part I) and the statement of accounts 
relating to the session were presented by the Local Secre¬ 
tary Dr. M. Nizamuddin and approved by the Committee. 

Resolved that the grateful thanks of the Committee be 
conveyed to Dr. Nizamuddin and his colleagues for the 
timely publication of Part I of the proceedings. 

The price of the part was fixed at Rs. 3/- per copy. 

Resolved further that Mr. Nizamuddin be requested 
to print 750 copies of Part II which is to contain only 
the addresses delivered by the Presidents of the different 
sections ; and that Dr. Nizamuddin be authorized to return 
the papers to their authors expressing regret that they 
could not be included in the Proceedings under present 
conditions. 

II. The President made the following statement regarding 
the financial position of the Conference : 

i 

1. The late Honorary Treasurer of the Conference, Dr. Y.S. 
Sukthankar took charge of his office in Eebruary 1942 
from> his predecessor in office, Rao Bahadur K. Y. 
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Rangaswami. Dr. Sukthankar .died suddenly on the 
21st January 1943. The amount that he held as 
Honorary Treasurer was in all Us. 9150-15-0, from out 
of which Rs. 5610/- were invested in purchasing postal 
cash certificates of the face value of Rs. 6400/- the 
balance (less annas fifteen and pies six only withdrawn 
for petty expeases) is just Rs 3510/- After I took 
over the papers, files and Savings Bank Account Book 
of the Imperial Bank of India, I wrote to the Agent, 
Imperial Bank of India, Poona Branch (letter No. 199' 
of the 4th Octr. ) to which I received the Bank’s reply. 
No. 7012 dated the 6th Octr. 1943. Both these are 
submitted herewith along with the accounts book for 
instructions of the Executive Committee. 

2. The Local Secretary of the Tirupathi Conference has 
submitted a final statement of accounts of the Session 
showing a balance of Rs. 909-14-6. All liabilities 
are cleared up and this sum is now available for 
amalgamation with the general funds of the Conference., 
The details of the amount are :— 

Rs. 100/- with the General Secretary, Madras. 

Rs. 800/- with the President 

Rs. 9-14-6 with the Local Secretary, Tirupathi 

3. The account statement of the sale proceeds of the 
Conference Report is submitted herewith showing 
Rs. 925-11-6 with Savings Bank, Rs. 5-7-3, cash on hand 
Rs. 40-12-0 for bills to be paid, thus showing a net 
credit of Rs. 890-6-9. Thus on the date of submitting 
this statement the Conference has to its credit - 

1. Rs. 809-14-6 

2. Rs. 890 -6-9 

3. Rs. 3510-0-0 

Rs. 5210-5-3 plus cash-certificates of the face 
—— — — — value of Rs. 6400/- 

4. Regarding the amount standing in the personal name of' 
Dr. Sukthankar, the following correspondence with the 
eldest son of the deceased is submitted for information. 
,It is expected that there would be no difficulty in 
recovering the amount once the probate is granted. 
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III. Read the final statement of accounts of the Tirupathi 
(Tenth) session submitted by Rao Bahadur K.V. Ranga- 
swami Aiyangar, Local Secretary:— 

Final Statement of accounts by the Local Secretary 
of the Tenth Session, Tirupathi. 


SUMMARY OF ACCOUNTS AS ON THE 
5TH DECEMBER, 1943. 
INCOME 


1. Reception Committee Membership Fees 

2. Subscriptions »*( Membership, Delegation 


3. Donations 

4. Miscellaneous receipts 

5. Andhra Parishad 


Fees ) 


Rs. 

744 

2827 

6118 

281 

259 


a. 

12 


EXPENDITURE 

1. Stationery and Printing 
2 Boarding and catering 
3 ] Conveyance and Travelling Expex 

4. Postage and telegrams 

5. Entertainments 
G. Pandals, decoration and lighting 

7. Sanitation and cleaning 

8. Establishment 

9. Miscellaneous 

Total. 

Balance 

Amount transferred by cheque to Prof. 
K.A Nilakanta Sastri, General Secretary, 
at his request with the approval of 
the President 900 

Balance at the M.P.C. Bank Ltd., Madras. 9 


0 

14 


0 


10 6 
13 11 
12 6 
15 0 


ftl. 10232 

15 

11 

E 



3002 

14 

0 

2005 

11 

6 

i 1822 

2 

6 

536 

13 

10 

101 

4 

0 

370 

4 

2 

160 

15 

3 

476 

9 

5 

796 

7 

2 

9323 

1 

5 

909 

14 

6 


0 

6 


Resolved to accept the statement of accounts and thank 
the Local Secretary for his valuable services to the 
Conference. 

IY. The names of the following gentlemen were reported as 
elected by the Reception Comittee on 10.12.1943 for 

5 
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I 

co-option as members of the Council for the ensuing sess¬ 
ion: (Buie Vile ) 

1. Dr. U.C. Nag 

2. Prof. 8.V. Puntambekar 

3. Dr. Parmatmasarau 
4t. Dr R.S. Tripathi 

5. Dr. S.C. Mookerjee 

6 . Dr. S.K. Maitra. 

7. Mr. Srinath 

8 . Prof. S.L. Dar 

9. Dr. Boolcliand 

10 . Prof. J.C. De 

V. Resolved to place the the following condolence resolution 

before the ensuing session of the Conference 

( Resolution printed on pp. xv-xvi) 

VI. Considered letter from Mr. Nagesh Upadhyaya offering 
a prize of Rs. 100/- for the best essay upon a subject 
connected with astronomy ; 

Resolved that while commending the idea of the prize, 
the Committee regret their inability to accept the res¬ 
ponsibility of arranging for its award. 

VII. Resolved that the President, MM. P.V. Kane and Dr. 
S.K. De form a sub-committee to consider the objects of 
the Conference and the duties of its officers and make 
proposals to the Committee by tomorrow with a view to 
the registration of the Conference.- Resolved that the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Institute be made the headquarters 
of the Conference for this purpose and the authorities of 
the Institute be thanked for their readiness in acceding 
to the request of the Committee. 

Resolved further that the question of the permanent 
habitat of the Conference be reconsidered immediately 
tiie war is over, the present arrangement of locating it in 
Poona (Bhandarkar Institute) being only temporary. 

VIII. Considered the following proposals from the Honorary 
Secretary, Greater India Society, Calcutta s 

1 . That in viow of the exceptional importance of Greater 
India Studies, the Provincial Governments and Univer- 
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sities of India be requested to create fellowships, travel¬ 
ling scholarships and, if possible, chairs for stimulating 
such studies. 

2 . That the Government of India be requested as soon as 
funds permit to create a Central Library of Greater 
India Studies in a convenient situation like Calcutta for 
encouraging advanced studies in that field. 

Resolved to accept the suggestions and take suitable 
action. 

IX. Considered tlie ‘following resolution of which notice had 
been given by Dr. M. Nizamuddin : 

That a Sub-Committee of the Executive Committee be 
formed to review the rules and regulations of the All- 
India Oriental Conference in order to obtain uniformity 
of procedure of business of each session and to ensure 
the successful working of the Academic side of the 
Conference by clearly stating the duties and responsibi¬ 
lities of various elected office bearers ( such as the 
sectional presidents, etc. ) as is enforced by the Indian 
Science Congress (See the proceedings of the 20tli I.S.C., 
Calcutta, 1938, Pt. I. 7/72. 

Resolved that while noting with approval the aims 
underlying the proposal, no sub-committee be appointed 
at present. 

X. Considered letter from Mr. K.C. Chatfcopadhyaya regard¬ 
ing Pandit Parishad and controversial topics. 

Resolved to refer the letter to the Sub-Committee under 
item YII above. 

XI. Resolved that as a special case that notwithstanding rule 
XIII (4) all collections of funds for the XII session 
excepting those ear-marked for the General Funds be 
made over to the Local Secretary to meet the expensos of 
the session, it being understood that the balance remain¬ 
ing at the end will be handed over to the Conference 
by him. 

XII. Adjourned to 4 P.M. bn the 31st December 1943 to 
meet in the same place ( Room 52 of the Central Hindu 
College ) 



Minutes of the adjourned meeting of the (retiring) 
Executive Committee. 

( Held on 31.12. 43. at 4 P. M. in the Central Hindu 
College, Benares Hindu University.) 

PRESENT 

Dr. S.K. Belvalkar (President) 

Dr. Lakshmana Swarup (Treasurer) 

Mr. G. Yazdani 

Rao Bahadur K N. Dikshit 

Dr. B.N. Dandekar 

Rao Bahadur C.S. Srinivasaohari 

Mr. Y.R. llamachandra Dikshitar 

Dr. R.C. Majumdar 

Dr. M. Nizamuddin 

Dr. S.K. De ( General Secretary ) 

Prof. K.C. Chattopadhyaya 
Mahamahopadhyaya P.Y. Kane 
Dr. A.S. Altekar ( Local Secretary ) 

Dr. M.II. Krishna 

Prof. K.A. Nilakanta Sastri ( General Secretary ) 

I. Read and confirmed minutes of yesterday’s meeting. 

II. Mr. Yazdani made the following statement:— 

In response to the Appeal issued for donations to the 
permanent Fund of the All-India Oriental Conference 
with a view to enabling it to carry out the measures 
envisaged in the proposed scheme (Proceedings XI 
session, pp. 93-5 ) the following Governments, Indian 
States, learned institutions and philanthrophic persona¬ 
ges have contributed s— 

Before the Hyderabad Session (XI) 

Trustees of Sir Dorabji Tata Rs. 5000 0 0 

Raja Pannalal Bahadur of Hyderabad 1000 0 0 

Mr. G. Raghunathmull ( Banker) 300 0 0 

Mr. G.D. Birla 250 0 0 

Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai 200 0 0 
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Mr. Kastur Bhai Lalbhai 


200 

0 

0 

Nawab Salar Jung 

O. S. Rs. 1500 




Raja Sukhdeo Prasad 

„ 400 

6950 

0 

0 

Rajaram Bakhsh Jaiohand 

„ 100 





O. S. 2000 

1714 

4 

7 


*8(364 4 7 


*This amount was made over to Rao Bahadur Ranga- 
swami Aiyengar before the Hyderabad session (1941) and 
receipt given to the donors over mine and Jxis join;', 
signatures. 

After the Hyderabad Session. 

U.P. Government rs. 1000 0 0 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu 

and Kashmir 2500 0 0 

rs. *3500 0 0 

# This amount was sent to the’late 
Dr. Sukthankar and receipts sent to 
tbe donors over mine and his joint 
signatures. Total. 12164 4 7 


As the effort for collecting funds has so far been made by 
myself alone, the amount collected ( Rs. 12,164-4-7 ) is 
not negligible and I am confident that if a committee 
comprising 3 or 4 members of the Executive Committee 
who possess influence in their respective provinces, was 
appointed a sum of Rs. 1,00,000 can easily be collected 
and from the interest of it the honorarium of a part time 
secretary and clerk and the cost of publishing an Annual 
Bibliography be paid. I would therefore suggest that 
the. new Executive Committee may kindly take necessary 
action in the matter, preferably in regard to the appoint¬ 
ment of a Committee for the collection of donations to 
the Permanent Eund. 

III. Read the following report of the Sub-Comittee appointed 
on 30-12-43. 

Report of the Sub-Committee appointed by the 
Executive Committee of the All-India Oriental 
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Conference, Twelvth Session, on the 30th December. 
1043, to suggest the changes in the bylaws of the 
Conference and particularly in its objects with a view 
to the registration of the Conference under Act 21 of 
1860 at an early date. 

The Committee unanimously recommend that Rule II 
should have the following addition made at the end: 

(f) without prejudice to the foregoing, in particular:— 

(i) To found, maintain and endow a central library ot 
worts bearing on Oriental Studies including periodicals 

(ii) To prepare and publish rare and important texts, 
scholarly monographs, bibliographies and encyclopae¬ 
dias on Oriental Learning ; 

(iii) to create and maintain, for the diffusion of accurate 
historical knowledge, museums, collections of mss., 
coins, copperplates, monuments, inscriptions, sculptures, 
pictures and other rare valuable antiquities. 

(iv) to coordinate by starting journals or similar 
publications, research work in Oriental Learning done 
in India and abroad. 

(v) to etstablish and maintain professorships and 
fellowships for research and to provide for lectures on 
subjects connected with Oriental Learning*. 

That the following be added as rule II and the numbering 
of the subsequent rules increased by one : 

‘‘II. That the Central office of the All-India Oriental 
Conference be located at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona”. 

That the rule at present numbered IV (o) be modified as 
follow^:— 

“(c) Two General Secretaries, one Local Secretary to 
be nominated by the body inviting the next session, 
and the Hon. Secretary of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona, as an additional secretary, 
in case he is not already included in the foregoing 
three”. 

That in the opinion of the Sub-Committee no other 
changes in the rules are necessary at present. 

Resolved that a new clause (f) ‘and to do suoh other acts 
and things as may be considered neoessary to promote advan¬ 
cement of Oriental Learning’ bo inserted and that clause (f) of 
the Sub Committee be changed as (g) and that the report as 
modified be placed before the Council. 
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Minutes of the Meetinq of the Council of the Conference 
held ON THE 31sT of Deo. 1943. at 5.45 P.M. IN THE Old 
Physics Theatre, 

The rules about the membership of the Council were 
explained to the persons present. Those who were not 
entitled to attend the meeting as members separated from 
the rest and occupied a different section of the Hall. 

Dr. S.K. De, the General Secretary, then announced 
that the following persons have been nominated to the Council 
by the Local Reception Committee.-(l) Dr. U. C. Nag, (2) 
Prof. S. V. Puntambekar, (3) Prof. J C. De, (4) Dr. Para- 
matma Saran, (5) Dr. R. S. Tripathi (6) Dr. S K. Maitra, (7) 
Prof. S.L. Dar, (8) Dr. S. C. Mookerjee, (9) /Dr. Bool Chand, 
(10) Mr, Srinath Sah. 

The following members of the Council were present for 
the meeting :* (1) Prof. E. V. Viraraghavacharya. (2) Mr. K. 
Sitaramaiya (3) Dr. A. N. Upadhve. (4) Dr. R. N. Dandekar. 
(5) Dr. P. M. Modi. (6) Prof. S. L. Dar. (7) Dr. Baburam 
Saksena. (8) Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya, (9) Dr. A.C.Chettiar. 
(10 Mr. P. Sambamoorthy. (11) Mr. M. K. Rama Krishnaiya, 
(12) Prof. S, Vaiyapuri Pillai. (13) Dr M. Nizamuddin. 
(14) Dr. M. H. Krishna. (16) Dr. It. C. Majumdar. (16) Prof. 
C. S. Srinivasachari. (17) Dr. N. Yenkataramanayya. (18) Dr. 
T. R. Chintamani (19) Mr. K. R Srinivasan. (20) Mr. K. R. 
Venkataraman (21) Mr. A. N. Md, Klialedi. (22) R. B. K. 
N. Dikshit. (23) Mr. G. Yazdani. (21) Prof. S V. Puntambe- 
kar. (25) Dr. H. D. Bhattacharya. 26) Prof, Y. R. Dikshitar. 
(27) M. M. P. V, Kane. (29) Dr. M. Rama Rao. (29) Dr. A. D. 
Pushalkar, (30) Prof. Y. A. Gadgil ( 31 ) Prof. H. D. Velankar. 
(32) Dr. V. M. Apte. (33) Mr. P. C. Diwanji. (34) Dr. V. G. 
Paranjape. (35) Dr. P. L, Vaidya. (36) Mr. J. P. Birdy. (37) 
M. M. Pt. Bishoshwar Nath Reu. (38) Dr. S. M. JT. Nainar. 
(39) Dr. Maryla Ealk, ( 49 ) Dr. P. V Bapat (41) Prof. K. A. 
Nilkanta Salitri (42) Dr. S. K. De. (43) Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 
(41) Dr. A. S. Altekar. 

Mr. Belvalkar, the Chairman, then made a short speech, 
explaining how it had become necessary to register the Con- 
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ference, and how as a consequence it' had become desirable 
to define the objects of the Conference more accurately and 
comprehensively. Registration, lie observed, presupposed 
a Central Office for the Conference and its place also had to 
be fixed. He pointed out that all these matters were very 
carefully considered by the retiring -Executive Committee 
and by a sub-committee*of it consisting of himself, M. M. P. 
Y. Kane and Dr. Do, and thou proposed that the following 
addition be made to Rule II at its end as recComended by the 
Executive Committee :— 

(g) Without prejudice to the foregoing, in particular— 

(i) To found, mantain and endow a central Library of 
works bearing on Oriental Studies including periodicals-. 

(ii) To prepare and publish rare and important texts, 
scholarly monographs, bibliographies and encyclopaedias 
on Oriental Learning. 

(iii) To create and maintain, for diffusion of accurate 
historical knowledge, museums, collections of mss., 
coins, copper-plates, monuments, inscriptions, sculptures, 
pictures and other rare valuable antiquities. 

(iv) To coordinate, by starting journals or 'similar 
publications, research work on Oriental Learning done 
in India and abroad. 

(v) To establish and maintain professorships and 
fellowships for research and to provide for lectures on 
subjects connected with Oriental Learning. 

After a short discussion the Council accepted the 
proposal. 

The Chairman then proposed that the followin'* rule 
be added as rule II and that the numbering of the subsequent 
rules be increased by one :— 

“II. That the Central Office of the All-India Oriental 
Conference be located at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona.’’ 

This proposal was also accepted unanimously by the 
Council. * " 

The Chairman then moved that the rule at present 
numbered IV C be modified as follows A 
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(c) Two General Secretaries, one Local Secretary to be 
nominated by the body inviting the next session, and 
the Hon. Secretary of B. O. R. Institute, Poona as an 
additional Secretary, in case he is not already included 
in the foregoing three. 

This proposal was also unanimously passed. 

The Council then proceeded to elect the members of 
the Executive Committee. The following 26 names were 

S osed and on votes being taken the first fourteen were 
ared to have been duly elected, the 13th & 14th onos 
being elected by lots as they had secured the same number of 
votes as No. 15. The names of the persons proposed and the 
votes secured by each of them are given below :• 


1. .Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 32. 

2. Prof. K. A. Nilkanta Sastri, 32. 

3. M. M. P. Y. Kane, 29. 

4. Dr. A. S. Altekar, 29. 

5. Dr. S. K. De, 28. 

6. R. B. K. N. Dikshit, 24. 

7. Dr. M. Nizamuddin, 25. 

8. Mr. G. Yazdani, 23. 

9. Dr. S. K. Chatterjee, 21. 

10. Dr. R. C Majumdar, 20. 

11. Dr. M. H. Krishna, 19. 

12. Dr. L. Swarup, 18. 

13. Prof. K. C. Chattopadhyaya, 17. 

14. Dr, P, L. Yaidya, 17. 

15. Dr. R. N. Dandekar, 17. 

16. Prof C. Srinivasacliar, 14. 

17. Dr Yenkataramanayya ; 14 

18. Dr Nainar, I2 t 

19. Prof. Heras, 12. 

20. I)r. Chintamani, 12. 

21. Mr. V. R. DikshiCar, 11. 

22. Dr. Rama Rao, 11. 


6 
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23. Prof. H. D. Velankar, 10. 

24 ). Dr. Pillai, 10. 

25. Dr. P, Y. Bapat, 9 

26 . Mr. P. C. Diwanjee, 6. 

Before concluding the meeting, tlie Council recorded 
its thanks to Messrs. Devasthali ana Shaikh, who acted as 
tellers. 


N.B. When the office-bearers were elected by the Executive Committee on 
the 1st of Jan, 1944, there occurred six more vacancies in that body 
and Dr. R. N. Dandekar, Prof. C. Srinivasachari, Dr. Venkatramana- 
yya, Dr. Nainar, Prof. Heras and Dr. Chintamani were coopted 
on it. 
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Minutes of the new Executive Committee. 

(Held on 1.1. 1944 at 11. 45 A. M. in the Central 
Hindu College, BenUres.) 

PRESENT: 

Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. Belvalkar (President) 

Dr. A. S. Altekar (Local Secretary) 

Dr. S. K. De (Secretary) 

Dr. S. K. Chatterji 
Dr. M. Nizamuddin 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
Mahamahopadhyaya P. V. Kane. 

Dr. P. L. Vaidya 

Mr. G. Yazdani 

Dr. M. H. Krishna 

Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit 

Mr. K. C. Chattopadhyaya 

Dr. Lakshmanaswarup (Treasurer) 

Prof. K. A. Nilkanta Sastri (Secretary) 

I. The electiou of the following fourteen members to the 
Executive Committee at the meeting of the Council 
held on 31-12-43 at 5. 45. P. M. was reported. 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar 
Prof. B. N. Shastri 
M. M. P. V. Kane 
Dr. A. S. Altekar 
Dr. S. K. De 

Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit 

Dr. M. Nizamuddin 

Mr. G. Yazdani 

Dr. S. K. Chatterji 

Dr. B. C. Majumdar 

Dr. M. H. Krishna 

Dr. Lakshmanaswarup 

Dr. P. L. Yaidya 

Prof. K, C. Chattopadhyaya 

Resolved that the report .be recorded and that* the 
thanks of the Committee be conveyed to the tellers, Messrs G. 
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Y. Devastliali and C.H. Shaik for their kind assistance at the 
election. 

II. The President made a statement of the position regarding 

the next venue referring to the correspondence with 

Delhi and Nagpur Universities and his talk with H. U. 

the Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga. 

Resolved that the venue of the next session of the 
Conference be fixed by the Committee in the course of the 
next three months or so. 

III. Election of office bearers :— 

1. Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri was elected Secretary, 
and in his place Mr. R. N. Dandekar was coopted to 
the Executive Committee. 

2. Dr. M. Nizamuddin was elected second secretary, and in 
his place Dr. N. Venkataramanyya was coopted to the 
Executive Committee. 

3. Dr. R. N. Dandekar was elected third secretary under 
the new rule adopted by the Council on 31-12-43, and 
in his place Rao Bahadur C. S. Srinivasaohari was coop¬ 
ted to the Executive Committe. 

4. Dr. Lakshmanaswarup was elected Treasurer and in his 
place Dr. M. H. Nainar was coopted to the Executive 
Committee. 

5. Dr. R. C. Majumdar was elected Vice-President, and in 
his place Rev. Father Heras was coopted to the Execu¬ 
tive Committee. 

5. M. M. P. V. Kane was elected President, and in his 
place Dr. T. R. Cliintamani was coopted to the Execu¬ 
tive Committee. 

In each case the coopted members joined the meeting 
at the stage of the proceedings indicated above. 

IV, Resolved that the Committee place on record their grate¬ 
ful appreciation of the work done for the Conference by 
Dr. S. K. Belvalkar as President and Dr. S. K. De as 
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Secretary and that the Secretary be authorized to convey 
the thanks of the Committee to them for their services. - 

Y. The financial position of the Conference as accepted by 
the retiring Executive Committee was reported to the 
Committee, (vide item II of Minutes of Executive 
Committee dated 30, 12, 43 and item II of same dated 
31-12-43 ante, pp. xxxi-iii, xxxvi-vii) 

YI. Items VIII and IX of minutes of the Executive Commit¬ 
tee dated 30.12. 43 were reported. 

YII. Bead the following recommendation from the Linguis¬ 
tic Section of the Conference in joint session with the 
Linguistic<Society of India: 

This 12th All-India Oriental Conference held at Benares 
on the recommendation of its Philological Section and of the 
Linguistic Society of India (assembled at its biennial meeting 
on the occasion of the Conference ) places on record its 
appreciation of the services rendered by Rai Bahadur Gopal 
Chandra Praharaj to the Oriya language in particular and to 
the modern Indo-Aryan languages in general by his complet- 
tion of the great quadrilingual lexicon of the Oriya language 
published in seven volumes, and congratulates Rai Bahadur 
Praharaj on the successful termination of his labours which 
•occupied so many years of his life and cost him so muoh 
energy and money. 

In this connection, the Conference notes with regret 
that, although some recognition has been shown by the Gov¬ 
ernment of the importance of the work done by Mr. Praharaj 
in this direction by awarding him the title of Rai Bahadur 
and giving him the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal, the enterprise of 
Mr. Praharaj in publishing the great work of 9250 large 
pages and 1,85,000 entries of words and phrases has, in spite 
of the financial assistance from the Bihar and Orissa Govern¬ 
ment, the Government of Orissa, the University of Patna, 
and Maharajas, Rajas. Zamiudars, Mahants and other patrons 
of Learning (including H. E. Lord Linlithgow and H. E. Sir 
John Hubback ), cost him quite a large sum of money and 
has been a source of great financial loss to him involving the 
sale of his residential house in Cuttack. 

The Conference, therefore, makes this representation to 
the Government of Orrisa and to the University of Utkala 
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that Rai Bahadur Gopal Chandra Praharaj’s invaluable services 
through his lexicographical work are of great significance 
in the domain of Indian Philology, and have a special place 
in constructive nation-building through language and litera¬ 
ture, and consequently these services of his being in the 
public interest should not make him suffer financially or in 
other ways. 

After twenty years devoted exclusively . to this work, 
Rai Bahadur Gopal Chandra Prahaiaj is now forced at the age 
of 70 to revert to his legal practice as a means of livelihood 
as well as the only way to clear his debts. 


The Conference therefore urges upon both the Govern¬ 
ment of Orissa and the University of Utkala to look into the 
case of Rai Bahadur Gopal Chandra Praharaj in connection 
with the Oriya lexicon and to make provision ( should the 
situation appear to demand it ) for an adequate literary 
pension for Mr. Praharaj, as well as for the purchase of sets 
of the complete lexicon for distribution to educational insti¬ 
tutions and learned bodies within and outside Orissa. 


Copies of the above resolution be sent to the Ministers 
in charge of Education and of the Home Department, Govern¬ 
ment of Orissa and to the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Utkala”. 

Resolved that President and Secretary be authorised to 
take suitable action after making any further enquiries they 
may consider necessary and report to the Committee the 
action taken by them. 

VIII. Read the following report of the Sub-Committee on 
Nepalese materials appointed by the Executive Committee 
in 1911 ( Hyderabad ) 

I. “Under the auspices of the aforesaid sub-committee 
the following materials have been collected for the 
use of the members of the All-India Oriental 
Conference : 

1. Iconogi*aphy-Plates only, Materials not yet published 
and worked out. 

2. Manuscripts-Tantra, Mahabharata, Maitliili and 
Bengali literatures. 
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3. Coins, ( Nepalese, new discoveries ) 

4. Paintings, ( suggesting the Eastern Indian influence 
on Nepalese paintings ) 

5. Ethnographical notes; folk-lores of Nepal. 

6. Inscriptions in Kutila and Nevari scripts. 

Scholars are hereby informed to correspond with Dr, 
S. N. Sen with regard to any information relevant with 
the ideals of the All-India Oriental Conference. 

2, A new member may be elected in place of Dr. Y. S. 
Sukthankar ( deceased ) and Dr. S. K. Chatterjee’s 
name ( Calcutta University ) is suggested. 

3. Eew pages of the Proceedings of the All-India 
Oriental Conference may be spared for printing of 
notices of the materials collected by the said sub¬ 
committee. 

( Sd.) S. N. Sen. 

( Convener) 

Resolved that the report be recorded. 

IX. Resolved that a new section on Dravidian languages 
and Culture be added to the existing sections of the 
Conference. 

X. The sectional presidents of the present (twelfth ) session 
and past sessions were invited to join, and then the 
following sectional presidents were elected for the 
next session : 

1. Yedic—Prof. Velankar 

2. Classical Sanskrit—Mr. IC. A. Subrahmanya 

Aiyer. (Lucknow) 

3. Iranian—Mr. M. B. Davar, M. A., Ph. D. 

4. Islamic Culture-Prof. Barkat Ali Quaraishi (Lahore) 

5. Arabic and Persian—Prof. Hadi Hassan ( Aligarh ) 

6. Pali and Buddhism—Dr. P. C. Bagchi ( Calcutta ) 

7. Prakrit and Jainism—-Muni Jinavijayaji (Bombay) 

8. History-Mr. V.R. Ramachandra Diksliitar (Madras) 

9. Archaeology—Mr. M. B Garde (Gwalior) 

10. Indian Linguistics—Mr. Sukumar Sen ( Calcutta) 

11. Dravidian Laguages and Culture-Rao Saheb S. Vaiya- 

puri Pillai (Madras) 

12. Philosophy and Religion-Dr. T. R. Chintamani 

( Madras ) 

13. Technical Sciences—Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit. 
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Proceedings op the Closing Session 

The closing session of the Conference was held at 11 A.M. 
on Sunday the 2nd January 1944 in the hall of the Central 
Hindu College with Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, the President of the 
Conference, in the Chair. 

I. The Report and Proceedings of the Eleventh Session 
( Hyderabad) Part I was presented by Mr. G. Yazdani, 
the President of the Session and accepted with thanks- 
by the Conference. 

-11. The General Secretary announced that the venue of the 
next session of the Conference will be decided by the 
Executive Committee during the next three months or 
so and that the decision will be announced in due course. 

III. The names of the office-bearers, members of the Executive 
Committee, and Sectional Presidents for the next session 
were announced by the General Secretary as recorded in 
tho minutes of the new Executive Committee, ante 
p. xLvii. He also conveyed the thanks of the Executive 
Committee to tho retiring office-bearers for their work 
for the Conference during their tenure of office. 

IV. The General Secretary also made a statement regarding 
the proposed registration of the Conference with the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, as its 
headquarters for the time being, the changes adopted 
by the Executive Committee and the Council in the aims 
and objects of the Conference, and the creation of the 
post of a third Secretary to provide for the representation 
of tho Bhandarkar Institute on the Secretariate. 

~V m Professor R. C. Majumdar proposed and Rao Bahadur K. 
N. Dikshit seconded a vote of thanks to the Chancellor 
of the Benares Hindu University, His Highness Maha¬ 
rajah Sir Harisinghji Bahadur, G.C.I.E., G. C. S. I., IC.C^ 

V.0., LL. D. of Jammu and Kashmir, the Pro-Chancellor, 
the Hon’ble the Maharajadhiraja Sir Kamesvar Singh 
Bahadur, K. C. I. E., LL. D., D. Litt. of Darbhanga, the 
Rector of the U niversity, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji, 
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the Maharajkumar Sir Vijaya of Yijayanagaram, the 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Sir S.Radhakrishnan, D. Litt., LL.D., 
3?. B. A., and the other officials of the Benares Hindu 
University. Dr. J. M. Umvala thanked in suitable terms 
the Reception Committee, the Local Secretary and office¬ 
bearers of the Local Working Committee; the donors, 
institutions sending delegates, the Nagari Pracharini 
Sablia and. the public of Benares, as well as the scholars 
who sent in papers and took part in the discussions and 
symposia in the Conference. Dr. P. L. Vaidya thanked 
the band of volunteers and the institutions which took 
part in the variety entertainments held on the night of 
the 31st December. Lastly, Rao Bahadur C. R. Krislma- 
macliarlu thanked the President, Dr. S. K. Belvalkar in a 
felicitous speech referring to his connection with and 
services to the Conference from its inception. Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan spoke in appreciation of the Avork of 
Dr. A. S. Altekar as Local Secretary and of that of the 
students of the University who served as volunteers. 

VI The singing of Vande Mataram by a chorus of girls 
brought to a close the proceedings of one of the most 
fruitful sessions of the All-India Oriontal Conference. 


( Sd.) S. K. Belvalkar 
President, 


K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 
General Secretary. 
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Proceedings ' of Sections. 

Only the proceedings of five sections were received and 
they are given below. 

Section II. Iranian Section. 

1st December 1943. 

The Iranian Section opened its meeting at 3. 30 p. m. 
on the 31st December with the Presidential address by Dr. 
J. M. Unvala on the “Wide scope of Iranian Studies,” which 
has boon published in part II. 

At the end of the address, Dr. Shahiduddin of Dacca 
University pointed out that the date of Zarathuslitra could 
not be placed earlier than the sixth century B. C. Dr. Unvala 
elaborately explained his grounds on which his conclusion 
wife based, and stated that the clear mention of iron ( Avesta 
ayangh, Vedic Sanskrit ayas) in the Gathas and the Yedas 
point to the iron age in which they were composed, and that 
recent excavations on different sites in Iran showed that iron 
had made its first appearance in about 1300 to 1100 B. O. 

The session closed for the day. 

1st January 1944. 

The session opened its meeting at 9 a. m. 

The President read the paper of Mr. B. T. Anklesaria 
who was absent- It was entitled “The names of the Acliaeme- 
nian kings given in Albiruni’s “Chronology of Ancient Nations’*. 
Mr. Anklesaria has shown therein that these names had not 
been forgotten in later times, hut that they are to be found 
in the list of Babylonian governors given by Albiruni. 

Prof. D. D. Kapadia read his paper on “Stehrpaesangha 
(Sudreh) or the Sacred Shirt of tlio Zoroastrians”. He pointed 
out that the translation of this Avesta word as “star-decorated’* 
suits only Yasna 57. 21, whereas in Yasna 9. 26, 10. 90 and 
143 the word is used for the Sudreh, as is evident from the 
Palilavi Vajar Eard e Dinik. The President summing up 
the discussion said that the question wholly depended upon 
the authenticity of the above-mentioned Pahlavi treatise 
which has been doubted by many Pahlavists. However, he 
appreciated the suggestion made by Prof. Kapadia. 
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Dr. H. P. Mirza read his paper on the Pahlavi word 
jataTc. He derived it from Av. yamtaJca->yataIca> Mid. Pers 
of book jatak, Mid. Pers. Turfan yada, and explained it as' 
‘•what one holds : part, share, portion, lot; dispensation 
destiny ; luck, fortune”. The President declared the paper 
well documented and suggested the reading yatalc , as Prof! 
Bartholomae lias read the initial as in all Mid. Pers. Turfan 
words where we would expect an initial y as i n Modern 
Persian. Dr. Mirza said that the Turfan texts showed an 
initial sade , i. e. a, j. 

Mr. M. P. Kanga suggested in his paper that the Pahlavi 
expression zirak-tiarjuman (“of smart sense”), occurring in 
the text concerning the advent of Shah Deli ram Verjavand, 
should be read ziraktar-zaman, meaning the “wisest of the 
age”. Of course, the suggested reading would entail a slight 
emendation in the text. The President observed that as in 
some later Pahlavi texts Arabic words are not seldom met 
with, and as no variants of the expression in question are 
found in existing manuscripts, the suggested emendation and 
reading were unnecessary. 

Dr. Mirza read the paper of Mr. S. J. Bulsara in his 
absence. The author observed that the Ancient Persian 
cuneils for th and d had also the values ths, ts, and dz .lie gave 
a number of examples, mostly Babylonian, Assyrian, Neo- 
Susian and Egyptian proper names, in support of his 
observation. 

The session broke for lunch and met again at 2 p, iu. 
on the same day. 

Mr. J. M. Desai suggested in his paper, entitled “Who 
was Vafronavaza ?” the solution of the myth concerning this 
personage from the Perso-Arabic legend of the Slmurg-Oqah, 
and said that, at any rate, the reason for the action of 
Thraetaona (Earedun) was not justifiable, unless we attributed 
to Vafronavaza some unworthy deed. This was, Mr. Desai 
thought, his carnivorous habit of which he must havo repented 
later. In the course of discussion, the President drew the 
attention of Mr. Desai to a variant Vifranavaza which 
Bartholomae has rendered by “skillful sailor” named Paurva. 
TThis translation of the word in question is borne out, he said, 
by the Afrin e Zartosht, 3 4: “Mayst thou like Vifra-navaza 
reach the Rangha” ! At any rate, the myth may have some 
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bearing on a meteriological phenomenon, as Spiegel had 
thought. 

Mr. J. C. Tarapore gave an account of the myths on the 
origin of fire according to the Indian and Greek sources. 
He pointed out to the absence of such a myth in the Avesta 
literature. There is however, an episode about the origin of 
fire in the Shahname, Dr. Mirza remarked that there was 
in the Yasna, 19. 2, a mention of fire which was created by 
Ahura Mazda like other things of the world. 

Mr. N. D. Minocliehr-Homji tried to show in his paper 
on the Spiritual Mysticism of the Horn Yasht that Haoma as 
a plant was a mere symbol for the formless spirit beyond and 
our consciousness beyond, and that it was later on that it was 
deified as a plant. Summing up the discussion, the President 
said that Ilaoma, Yetlic Soma, was originally nothing but a 
plant, which was considered sacred on account of its medicinal 
properties, as shown by its constant epithet duraosha’* 
Keeping death afar”, and that the idea of a Yazata named 
Haoma presiding over and protecting the plant, and that of 
the warrior Horn who helped Kaikhusru in his fight against 
Afrasyab, the hereditary enemy of the Iranians, were normally 
developed from the attribute duraosha. Thereupon, ho 
observed that a specimen of the Ilaoma-plant culled in Iran, 
the same as that used nowadays in the Yazishna ceremony by 
the Zoroastrian priests, had been identified by Dr. Diele of 
the Botanical Institute of Berlin with Chenopodiacao Anabasis. 

Just before the meeting ended, it was proposed by the 
delegates that the President of this XII session should be 
informed about the publication of an objectionable para in 
the Proceedings and Transactions of the XI All-India Oriental 
Conference, held at Hyderabad in December 1941, page 82, { 3, 
which Dr. Yazdani had promised to delete from his presi¬ 
dential address. 

The session ended for the day. 

The delegates met again on the 2nd January in the 
morning at 9 a. m. 

Prof. Kapadia read the paper of Mr. K. J. Dubash in his 
absence on Admonitions from the Pahlavi literature as com¬ 
pared with similar sayings from English authors like» 
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Shakespeare, Milton and others. In the opinion of Prof. 
Kapadia the author failed to quote the originals and has used 
certain works of Mr. Dhabhar without due acknowledgement. 
The President at the end remarked that the paper could have 
been shortened, if the author had discussed only a few 
admonitions and made it rich by quoting parallel "passages 
from other literatures, e. g. English. He however, praised 
the attempt of the author. 

Colonel M. S. Irani read his paper on Religious perse¬ 
cution in Iran by the Arab conquerors. He tried to show 
from the works of Arab historians that the Zoroastrians were 
tnot forcibly converted to Islam, but that they had the 
freedom of practisirig their religion and that even their fire- 
temples were protected in persuance of the policy followed 
by the first four Caliphs, and that if the Zoroastrians were at 
all persecuted, it was due to the religious zeal of the new 
converts to Islam in the post-Abbaside period. 

There was no discussion on the paper of Col. Irani, as 
also on those of Mr. N. C. Mehta on Ancient Iranian Educa- 
tion. and of Mr. B. H. Dady-Suntook on the Prestine pure 
teaching of Zarathuslitra, as the time was rather very short. 

. Mr. K. A. Eitter tried to show in his paper that the 
Parsis first landed at Sanjan in India in compact families and 
thus, there was no necessity for some unmarried Parsis to 
marry Indian women of aboriginal tribes, as it has been 
alleged by some persons of importance. He thus tried to 
refute at length the above charge. 

Col. Irani remarked that the paper was based on the 
Eisse Sanjan the authenticity of whose statements is much 
debated. Various scholars have tided to prove different facts 
on its basis,' but no one has arrived at any definite conclusion 
of scientific value. The matter of the first landing of the 
Parsis at Sanjan is such that one cannot ‘ arrive at any 
conclusive account. The subject has been dealt with by him 
elsewhere in fuller details. Col. Irani dwelt largely on the 
expression compact families used by Mr. Eitter and said that 
the meaning attached by the latter to the word compact could 
not be corroborated by English dictionaries. 

Concluding the sectional meeting at 11 a. m. for the 
year, the President observed that controversial matters, which 
have been already discussed in learned societies and in the 
Parsi press, should not form the subject of papers for the 
Oriental Conference, unless new and conclusive materials 
were to be adduced for or against them, and that the papers 
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for the conference should be short and must contain some 
original research. The scholars should coinbine the scientific 
spirit with the love for their ancestors. 

The President further wished that the Local Secretary 
"be informed that Mr. J. C. Katrak submitted five papers on 
tlio Iranistic research, but labelled them as pertaining to 
other sections of the conference than the Iranian, and read 
them in those sections in order to avoid discussion and thus 
pass them on as real research work. Such practice should 
not be allowed. This matter was afterwards put as a resolu¬ 
tion before the meeting, and being seconded by Mr. Fitter, 
was passed unanimously. * , 

Prof. Kapadia brought yesterday’s proposal before the 
delegates of the Iranian sections in the following words “The 
delegates of the XII All-India Oriental Conference (Iranian 
Section ) note with great regret that inspito of the assurance 
given by Dr. Yazdani, the President of tho last session of the 
Conference, to the delegates of the Iranian seotion in an 
open meeting to delete an objectionable passage reo-ardin^ 
the work produced by Parsi scholars in the field of Iran is ties 
from his presidential address, the same passage has appeared 
with little alteration, which does not do sufficient justice in 
the Proceedings and Transactions of the XI All-India 
Oriental Conference, Part I, p. 82, para 3. They, therefore 
authorise the president of the Iranian Section to convev to 
tho President of this session their emphatic protest for not 
deleting entirely the objectionable passage and demand an 
honourable redress of their legitimate grievance •’ The nro 
posal was seconded by Mr. K. A. Fitter and passed ununi- 
niously. 

The Iranian section was attended on all the davs bv 
its delegates and scholars from other sections. The discussions 
on the papers were quite interesting, as also the summing m> 
of the President. * ° 1 


The President and the delegates of the Iranian section 
take this opportunity to thank the Local Secretarv Dr A 8 
Altekar for selecting as Secretary of the section an intelligent 
and able scholar, Mr. Aryind U. Yasavada, who had taken 
down accurately the notes of our sectional meetings and 
written a preliminary report which forms the basis°oftlie 
present report, though with a few additions and corrections 
The president and the delega es of the Iranian section thank 
Mr. Yasavada sincerely for Ins valuable co-operation. 

Sd. J. M, Unvala, 
President of the Iranian Section. 



Report on Section IV: Classical Sanskrit. 

There were about thirty five papers. In some cases only 
the summaries had been sent to the Local Secretary, the 
papers being handed over to Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. Kane 
the president of the section, in a few cases they were brought 
in by the speakers at the time of reading the papers. About 
15 papers were actually read ; a few were not read, because 
contributors though in Benares could not attend owing to 
their other engagements. The number of persons present at 
the reading of the papers was small. In the case of only 
two or three papers there was some discussion. Owing to 
the large number of papers and the short time at disposal 
most papers had to be read within from 10 to 15 minutes. 

There was a symposium on Bliasa. Dr. Pusalkar was to 
start the discussion in favour of the authenticity of the 13 
Trivandrum plays, but owing to another engagement lie 
sent a typed copy of the principal arguments in favour of 
Bhasa’s authorship of the Trivandrum Plays. Prof. Chatto- 
padhyaya led the opposition. He emphasised the point that 
in several works on dramaturgy details about the contents 
of a Vasavadatta play were set out, which did not agree with 
the Vasavadatta among the Trivandrum Plays. Prof. C. 
Kunhan Raja followed him and said that the burden of 
proof that the 13 Trivandrum plays were of Bliasa lay on 
those-who held that they were Bhasa’s, that it was difficult 
to believe that all the 13* plays were by the same author and 
that tho most that lie would concede would be that the 
Trivandrum version of the Vasavadatta play was in intimate 
relation to the original play called Svpna-Vasavadatta which- 
was beyond doubt composed by tho eminent ancient poet 
Bhasa. 

Mahamahopadliaya Prof. Kane read out almost the 
whole of Mr.Pusalkar’s typed copy of his argument. Then 
a speaker made a few remarks in-support of Bhasa’s author¬ 
ship. Finally the president, Prof. Kane summed up the 
positions of the respective parties. He said that the burden 
of proof was -hereby on the pro-Bhasa school, since the 
plays or the colophans even do not attribute them to Bhasa. 
The broad principal points taken against Bhasa’s authorship 
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are: (1) Absence of Bliasa’s name as the author in all the 13 
plays without exception; (2) None of the works or prose 
passages now found except Svapna-Vasavadatta is mentioned 
in any of the works on dramatargy from the times of Abhi- 
navagupta up to the 12th or 13th century ; (3) None of the 
verses or prose passages quoted as from the Svapna-Vasava- 
datta by Abliina vagupta, the Natyadarpana, the Bhavapraka- 
sana and Sagarnandin are found in the dramas now going 
under that name and that the plea that they-were omitted 
by the scribes through inadvertence cannot be entertained as 
a valid argument; (4) Tiiat about 15 verses are.quoted as from 
Bhasa in the anthologies of which none is found in any one 
of the 13 plays, even though there is some discrepancy 
among the anthologies about the precise authorship of some 
of the stanzas; (5) The description of Bhasa’s plays in the 
Harsacarita is not applicable to the present 13 plays as they 
are not natakas in the strict sense given by Bharata whose 
work was well known to Bana, and that if the pro-Bliasa 
school insists on the epithet Sutradhara, then the other school 
is entitled to insist that the work Nataka must be also 
strictly interpreted and that the two other epithets must be 
applicable to each of the plays. 

The points in favour of the pro-Bhasa School are: (1) 
that there was an ancient poet Bhasa who was prior to Kali- 
dasa and Bana; (2) that he was the author of several Natakas 
as stated by Bana; (3) that Bhasa certainly wrote a drama 
called Svapnavasavadatta as vouchsafed by Abhinavagupta- 
and B/ajasekhara ; (4) that the Svapnavasavadatta° play 
from Trivandrum closely agrees with'many of the details about 
the Svapnavasavadatta furnished by the works on dramatar- 
gy I (5) that there was a marked similarity among the 13 
plays as regards to technique, ideas, situations xcenes, expres¬ 
sions and words, imagery, recurrence of stanzas and hemisti¬ 
ches ; ( 6 ) so if Svapnavasavadatta is Bliasa’s then the 
remaining plays also must bo attributed to him. 

Mr. Kane stated that as the time was short he could 
not go into the arguments of Dr. Pusalkar in detail. But lie 
pointed out that many of the points urged for the antiquity 
of the plays savoured of arguing in a circle. He gave a few 
examples. Vamana’s quotation does not state from what work 
he quotes the verse'Sarachandranisu etc. So its occurrence 
in the Trivandrum play cannot be used as an argument 
against those who deny Bhasa’s authorship of it and who say 
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that the extant work is an adaptation, The two verses quoted 
as incitement to soldiers to fight do not advance the cause of 
the pre-Bhasa school. The first verse occurs in the Parasara 
Smriti. No one would say that Kautilya borrows from Para¬ 
sara. Similarly the verse Navam taravam could not be 
supposed to have been taken from the extant Svapnavasava- 
datta. but from some other source. P>r. Pusalkar’s reference 
to rapidity of aotion ( in IS’ iskramya, Pravisya ) proves noth¬ 
ing. Similar directions occur in other dramas, e. g. in 
Venisamhara after V. 3. The idea that kings, though dead, 
live in their good works and sacrilices carries no weight, as 
similar ideas occur in ‘ J ay ant i-te-suk r-tinali ’ and in Bhamaha’s 
‘Upeyusamapi divam.’ King consulting his queen as to the 
marriage of a grown-up daughter is not a singular phenome¬ 
non. In the llarsacharita also the king consults his queen 
on the same subject. Splitting up of verses occurs elsewhere 
also a£ in the TJttararamacharita ; mention of matronymics 
occurs in such late writers as Bh&avabhuti, ( who was Jatu- 
karnlputrah ). No higher encomium on musi cans be passed 
than is done by Yajnavalka in III. 113-115. Actual bringing 
of water on the stage occurs in the Venisamhara several times 
and also in tlio Maliavlracharita. The underlying not of 
Svarajya is not at all a convincing argument as to antiquity 
as these sometimes occur in the Mudraraksliasa ( Mlechhair 
udvijyamano ). 

Mr. Kane then referred to the passage in Pratijna 
about Nyayasastram. The mention of Hastisiksa docs not 
show . anything. Kalidasa speaks of Sutras on elephants 
(vinltanagali kil sutrakaraili). Ultimately Mr. Kano gave it 
as bis opinion that taking into consideration all that has 
been said, Bhasa’s authorship of the plays must ho held not 
proved. 


Pali and Buddhism Section. 

After the presidential address on the morning of the 
1st Jan. 44-, there were sectional meetings in the afternoon 
of the 1st Jan. and the morning of the 2nd. Papers received 
were read and discussed. After this was done, Bahula 
Sankrityayana gave information about Buddhist studies 
in Tibet. E. W. Adhikaran, Principal, Intermediate Oollege, 
Kotte, Colombo, gave us some account of the revival of Pali 
studies among the laity of Ceylon. He told us that Pali 
8 
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was being made compulsory in schools from the Vlth stan¬ 
dard onwards. Pali instruction in monasteries, however, 
was conducted on old lines under Government supervision. 
Mr. Sampson C. Shcn spoke about Buddhist studies in China 
among the Buddhist monks as well as in the modern Univer¬ 
sities. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee gave us a summary of 
his paper ‘Buddhistic Survivals in Bengal’ showing how 
several customs among the Bengalees reveal ,the Buddhist 
traces, either in names, outward behaviour or in the prac¬ 
tices of the people. 


Prakrit and]Jainism Section. 

A symposium was organised on Svetambara and Bigam- 
bara sects of the Jains. The point for discussion was this? 
“Is there any real defference between the Svetambara and 
the Digarabara?’’ 

Prof. Hiralal, the President of the Section, initiated 
the discussion. He was of the opinion that according to the 
Karma philosophy of the Jains salvation to women cannot 
be denied. According the oldest texts of the Digambara seot, 
i. e. Shatkhandagama, it is not possible for us to believe that 
the Digambaras do not accept the salvation of women. He 
gave some references to show that the sacred texts them¬ 
selves refer to to salvation of women. 

The learned Professor further tried to show that accord¬ 
ing to Bhagavati Arad liana and other Digambara texts it 
was possible to establish that a Muni can use the clothes. 
Further, ou tlio authority of Samantabhadra he tried to show 
that a Kovalin may take his food. 

In this way he pointed out how there was no difference 
of opinion in the above mentioned points between the two 
sects of the Jains, as is believed at present. 

Pandit Rajendra Kumar, Pt. Phulchand and Pt. Kailasa- 
ohand one after another tried to show that only the texts are 
not to be relied upon; the commentaries also should be 
consulted. They were of opinion that according to the 
Digambara Shastras it was possible to arrive at a conclusion, 
just opposite to that which wa9 established by the president. 
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Hindi Section. 

The presidential address and papers were finished in 

the first two days. 

On the 3rd day in the morning a symposium was held 
* on Hindi as Lingua franca for India. Dr. S. K. Chatterji, 
Dr. Baburam Saxena, Shri Itahula . Sankrityayana, Dr. Saki- 
dulla, Pt. K. H. Mishra, Mrs. Jamunadevi Pathak and Mr. 
Chandrabali Pande took part in it. The hall was packed 
with audience which took keen interest in the debate, 

Proceeding of the Pandit Parishad. 

* 

The following are the resolutions passed in the Session 
of the Pandit Parishad held at Benares Hindu University on 
the 31st Dec. 1943 and the 1st January 1941 along with the 
twelfth session of the All-India Oriental Conference. 

(I) This Pandit Parishad mourns the extremely sad and 
premature death of Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Balkrishnaji 
Misra, Principal, College of Oriental Learning, Benares 
Hindu University, which took place at 4 p. m. on the 
31st. Dec: 1943, while this Parishad was holding its session. 
Pt. Balkrishnaji was an unrivalled Naiyyayika and a very 
learned Pandit of other Darshanas as well. The loss suffered 
*>y the Pandit world by his death is irreparable. This 
Parishad authorises the President to convey to the members 
of the bereaved family the heartfelt sympathies of its 
members. 

Proposed from the Chair, this resolution was passed 
unanimously, all members standing. 

(II) This Pandit Parishad expresses its deep appreciation 
of the action of Raja Dr. Baldeodas Birla of Benares in hand¬ 
somely donating a sum of a lakh of rupees towards the con¬ 
struction of the building of the College of Oriental Learning 
of the Benares Hindu University. It bestows its sincere 
Asirvadas ( blessings ) on the Raja Saheb. 

Proposed by M. M. Chinnaswami Shastri, B. H. U. 

Seconded by Pandit Mahadev Shastri, B. H. U. 

(III) The following question was raised befote the 
Parishad :• 
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Question Are daughters entitled > to succeed . to the 
property of the father simultaneously with the male issue ? 

It was unanimously resolved by the Parishad to hay® 
a full discussion in the traditional style on this question. 

It was unanimously resolved by the Parishad that the 
following rules of‘procedure be adopted for being followed 
by the members of the Parishad in holding the disquisition. 

*rrcn*ffHiwnPR»n: 

? q-.q hr qr ipacw Rfipuifci • 

- gupq: fuqrimsfu 

rt i 

K RrfeirfwR ff^ui *rmrsf«r^rc:, 

g h swrt i 

% RTf?qr%qf^qfrR;%qT cTf^lTrTmfercT «pihaS$4N Rftftfain- 
ufa trur f^f^gWR nsfrwr : I 

^ 3 SRRtfRRsrsR*: i 

c fRSFvrq^rrRWRRmiqRi^^r^Tr *farrcn?<nTg^hi fawid 

\o qnVftRffegfRtuT ft up- W I i r JTSRRRT ^rlq; I 

Vi ngfr^UfT ^R!Rf%Ri^n?Tl^Tf^^R: I 

It was unanimously resolved by the Parishad that ( X ) 
M. M. Pandit Anant Krishna Shastri of Calcutta University 
( 2 ) Panditraj Rajeshwar Shastri Dravid of Sangveda Vidya- 
laya, Benares and ( 3 ) Pandit Sabhapatiji Upadhyaya of the 
Birla Sanskrit Vidyalaya, Benares be appointed Madhyasthas 
{ judges ) of the disquisition. 

After the disquisition was over the three Madhyasthas 
gave a unanimous decision, M. M. Anant Krishna Shastri 
writing a separate judgment,-^ olding that “According to the 
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Shastrio law daughters are not entitled to succeed to the 
property of the father simultaneously with the male issue.'* 

The following resolution was then unanimously adopted 
by the Parishad :— 

The Pandit Parishad, after listening to tlie disquisition 
and decision of the Madhyasthas, . unanimously holds that 
daughters are not entitled to succeed to the property of the 
father simultaneously with the male issue. 

Proposed bjr M. M. Chinnaswami Shastri, B. H. U. 

Seconded by Pandit Devanayakacharya, Sanga Veda 
Vidyalaya, Benares. 

(IV) This Pandit Parishad unanimously denounces 
the Hindu Marriage Bill proposed to be introduced in the 
Central Legislature by the Central Government, as it con¬ 
tains numerous mischievous clauses such as validation of 
Asavarna, Sagotra and Sapinda marriages on the doctrine of 
factnm va.let notwithstanding tire cloar and definite Shastrio 
injunctions and the usages to the contrary. 

Proposed by Sabhapatiji Upadhyaya, Birla Sanskrit 
Vidyalaya, Benares. 

Seconded by Pandit Venkateshwar Dikshitar, Bharati 
Vidyabhavan, Bombay. 

(V) This Pandit Parishad recommends to the Executive 
Committee of the All-India Oriental Conference that the 
Session of the Pandit Parishad be called on every occasion of 
the holding of the All-India Oriental Conference. 

Moved by the Chair and carried unanimously. 

(VI) This Pandit Parishad recommends to the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the All-India Oriental Conference that the 
full report and the pacers received by the Parishad be 
printed along with the report of and the papers received for 
the All-India Oriental Conference in the Volumes of the 
Report and the Proceedings of the same. 

Moved by the Chair and carried unanimously. 
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(VII) This Pandit Parisliad authorises the President 
M. M. Pt. Giridliar Sharma Chaturvedi to appoint a committee 
of nine Pandits, representing as far as possible the different 
provinces, for fully examining and reporting on the question 
of the efficiency of the present system of instruction imparted 
in Sanskrit Pathashalas. 

Proposed by Pandit Kaliprasad Misra, B. II. U. 

Seconded by Pandit Purshottam Sharma Chaturvedi, 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

(VIII) This Pandit Parisbad recommends to the Central 
as well as the Provincial Governments that a representative 
Committee of the Pandits to be appointed by the Dharma- 
charyas of India be consulted before embarking upon any 
legislation which would touch upon any question relating to 
Hindu social order. 

Proposed by M, M. Pt. Anant Krishna Shastri, Calcutta. 

Seconded by Pandit Purna Chandracharya, Benares. 
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Statements of Accounts, 

Final Statement of Accounts by the Local Secretary of the 
Tenth Session, Tirupati. 

Summary of Accounts as on the 5th December, 1943. 

Income. 


X JA/BUUUtiWU -—---JL — 

2 . Subscriptions (Membership and Deleg¬ 
ation fees) 

, Donations 

Miscellaneous Reoeipts 
* Andhra Parishad 

Total 

Expenditure. 

1. Stationary and printing 

2. Boarding and Catering 

3. Conveyances and Travelling Expens 38 

4 . Postage and Telegrams 

5. Entertainments 

6. Pandals, Deoorations and Lighting 

7. Sanitation and Cleaning 

8. Establishment 

9. Miscellaneous 

Total 


Balanoe .. 

Amount transferred by oheque to Prof. 
K.A. Nilkanta Sastri, General Secretary, 
at his request with the approval of the 
President. , 

Balanoe at the P.M.O. Bank Ltd., Madras. 


Rs. 

as. 

P- 

i 744 . 

12 

0 

2,827 

10 

6 

6,113 

281 

13 

ii 

12 

6 

259 

15 

0 

10,232 

15 

11 

3,002 

14 

O 

2,055 

11 

1 

1,822 

2 

6 

536 

13 

10 

101 

4 

O 

370 

4 

2 

160 

15 

3 

476 

9 

5 

79o 

7 

2 

9,323 1 


. 909 

14 

6 

900 

0 

O 

9 

14 

6 


Vasumati Vilas, 
Rangaohari Road, 
My lap ore, Madras. 
11 


K.V. Rangaswamif Aiyangar, 
Looal Secretary. 
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ACCOUNTS OF THE CENTRAL OFFICE. 

Report on the Financial Position 
Submitted "by 

Dr. S. K, Belvalkar ( President ) 

The late Honorary Treasurer of the Conference, Dr. V.S. 
Sukthankar, took charge of bis office in February 1942 from 
his predecessor in office, Raobaliadur K. V. Rangaswaini. 
Dr. Sukthankar died suddenly on the 21st. of January, 1943. 
The amount that he held as Hon. Treasurer was in all Rs. 
9150-15-6, from out of which Rs. 5640 were invested in 
purchasing postal cash certificates of the face value of Rs, 
6400; the balance, less annas 15 and pies six only withdrawn 
lor petty expenocs, is just Rs. 3510. After I took over the 
papers, files and Savings Bank Account Book of the Im¬ 
perial Bank of India, I wrote to the Agent, Imperial 
Bank of India, Poona Branch, on the 4th October to which I 
rec fived the Bank’s reply No. 7612, the dated 6th October, 
.1943. Both these are submitted herewith, along with the 
accounts book for instructions of the Exeouture Committee. 
•(Letters and account books are not i ncluded in the Proceedings.) 

(2) The Local Secretary of the Trivendrum conference 
has submitted a final statement of accounts of the Session 
showing a balance of Rs. 9 19-14-6. All liabilities are cleared 
up and this sum is now available for amalgamation with the 
general funds of the conference. The details of the 
amount are as follows:— 

Rs. 100/- To the General Secretary, Madras; 

Rs. 800/- With the President; 

Its. 9-14-6 with the Local Secretary, Tirupati. 

Rs. 909-14-6. 

( 3 ) The account statement of the Sale proceeds of the 
Conference Reports is submitted herewith, showing 
Rs. 925-11-6 with Savings Bank, Rs. 5-7-3 as each on hand and 
Rs. 40-12-0 for bills to be paid, thus showing a net credit of 
Rs. 890-6-9. Thus on the date of submitting this statement 
the conference has to its credit:— 

1. Rs. 809-14 6 

2. Rs. 890-6-9 

3. Rs. 3510-0-0 

Rs. 5210-5-3/- plus Cash Certificates of the faoe value 
of Rs. 6400/- 
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(4) Regarding the amount standing in the personal 
name of Dr. Sukthankar, it is expected that there would be 
no difficulty in recovering the amount, once the probate 
is granted. 

Dated 80th Deoember, 1943. 


Statement of Accunts of the All-India Oriental Conference 
Volumes in stock at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute upto December, 1943. 


Receipts 

1. Balance in 
Savings Bank on 
2-4-1941 .... Rs. 878-6-10 

2’ Interest upto 

30- 6-1943 .... „ 27-10-0 

3.2/3rd sale pro¬ 
ceeds added for 
the year ending 

31- 3-1942 .... „ 177-5-4^ 

2/3rd sale pro- | 

ceeds added for }> 

the year ending I 

31-3-43 .... „ 142-5-4 J 

Total. Rs. 1225-1L-6 


Expenditure 


1. Remuneration to 

clerk, in part....Rs. 205-0-0 

2. Postage, station¬ 
ery etc. ...„ 79-3-9 

3. Miscellaneous .... „ 10-5-0 

294-8-9 

Bills to pay 

1. Balance of remun¬ 
eration to clerk....Rs. 25-0-9 

2. A.B. Press Bill. 


No. 847 ... 

... „ 1-4-0 

3. Stationery 

... „ 9-8-0 

4. Miscellaneous. 

„ 5-0-0 

Actual expen¬ 
diture 

Rs. 40-12-0 

Rs. 294-8-9 

Balance with 
the Bank 

Rs. 925-11-6 

Balance with 
the President 

Rs. 5-7-3 

Total Rs. 1225-11-6 

S. K. Belvalkar 


27-12-43 
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Copy of Statement of Aocounts of the All-India Oriental 
Conference at Poona up to 20th August 1944. 

^ Total. 

■S. No. Items. Rs. a. p. Us. a. p. 

I. Receipts. 

Opening balance:- 

(a) Postal Cash Certificates 5670 0 0 5670 0 0 

(See debit side No. 1 & 2) 

(b) Cash balance:- 

1. With Imperial Bank, 

Madras. 

2. With Mylapore Urban 
Bank 

3. Balance of Tirupati 
Session 


II. Donations from 

1. TJ. P. Govt. 

2. Jammu & Kashmir Govt. 

(See debit side item 

Nos. 5 & 6) 2500 0 0 3500 0 0 

3. Proceedings of the Cash 
Certificates of face value of 
Its. 5670 (See debit side 

item No. 1) 1655 4 0 

4. Money received from 
Hydrabad out of donations 

(See debit side item No. 5.) 3495 11 6 

5. Money reoeived from Trea¬ 
surer, Tirupati (see debit 

side item No. 3) 800 *0 O 

*As per letters from Rao Baha¬ 
dur Rangaswami Ayyaogar, 
dated 14-2-44 and 1-3-1944. 

Since transfarred to Prof. K.A. 

Nilakanta Sastri, Madras. 


11706 8 2 
*8 6 6 

*900 0 0 12614 14 8 

1000 0 0 
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6. Interest on S.B. A/o with Es. a. p. Rs. a. p, 
Poona Imperial Bank up 

to 31-12-1943 57 0 0 10007 15 6 

III. Current 

1. Balance with Poona Central 
Cooperative Bank on 2-4-1941. 878 6 10 

2. 2/3 of Sale Proceeds of Con¬ 
ference Beport9 from B.O.R. 

Institute up to 31.3.1943 319 10 8 

3. Interest on S.B. A/o up 

to 30.6.44 37 1 0 1235 2 6 

. Total reoeipts 33028 0 8 


(Sd.) S.K. Belvalkar, 
President, Benares 
Session. 


A Statement of Acoounts of the All-India Oriental Conference 
at Poona up to 20th August 1944. 

S. No. Items, Es. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

Expenditure. 

1. Proceedings of Cash Certificates 
of faoe value of Rs. 5670 to 
Poona (Dr. V. S. Sukthankar) 

See Reoeipt item No. II-3 5655 4 0 

2. Bank Commission lor collectio n 14 12 O 5070 0 0 

3. Amount transferred to Poona 

(see oredit side item No. 11*5, 800 0 0 

4. Advance to Prof. K. A. 

Nilakanta Sastri. 100 0 0 9 )0 0 0 

5. Bank draft from Hyderabad 
out of Rs. 3500 (see credit 
side No. II-l & 2 in late Dr. 

Sukthankar’s name) 3495 11 6 

6. Bank Commission for collection 4 4 6 3500 0 0 


7. Purohase of Cash Certificates of 

faoe-value of Rs. 640)/- 5640 0 O 

8. Bank Commission 0 15 6 5 640 15 6 

9. Advanoe to Prof. K.A. Nilakanta 

• Sastri. 400 0 0 

10. Advanoe to Prof. P. V. Kane 75 0 0 

11. Advanoe to Dr. R.N. Dandekar 325 0 0 800 0 O 
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Current. 

1. Ramuneration to a Clerk at Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

Poona for 11 months, ending 

31-12-1942 110 0 0 

2. Do. for one year ending 31st 

December 1943 120 0 0 

3. Postage, Stationery at Poona 

up to 31-12-1943 89 15 9 

4. Miscellaneous up to 31-12-43 25 5 3 

5. Balance at Poona Central 

Cooperative Bank on 18.8.1944 889 13 6 1235 2 6 

Total Expenditure 17746 2 6 
Balance on 20.8.1944 15281 14 8 

30028 0 8 

(Sd.) S. K. Belvalkar, 
President, Benares 
Session. 

Details of Balanoe : 

.. -- 

I. Postal cash certificates Rs. 6400 

II. Cash Balance Rs. a. p. 

( a ) With Imperial Bank, Madras 11706-8-2 

( b ) With. Mylapore Urban Bank *8-6-6 

( c ) With Imperial Bank, Poona 
City Branch ( S. B. Account in 
late Dr. Y. S. Sukthankar’s name ) 3567-0-0 
( d ) With Poona Central Co¬ 
operative Bank ( S. B. 
account ) see item No. 5 
( Current debit side ) @ 889-13-6 

* Since transferred to prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 
@ Since transferrad to Dr. R. N. Dandekar, 

General Secretay, All-India Oriental 
Conference, Poona. 

Poona 4. ( Sd. ) S. K, Belvalkar, 

12-9-1944. President, 

Benares Session. 

TRUE COPY 

K. A. N. Shstri, 
General Secretary. 
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Interim Statement of Accounts. 

The 12th All-India Oriental Conference, 
Benares Hindu University. 

( Up to 23 - 9 - 1946) 


INCOME. 

Es. as. p. 

1. Membership 

fee. ‘3883-0-0 

2. Eeception 
Committee. 5401 -0-0 

3. Donations 7622-12-0 

16906-12-0 


EXPENSES. 

Es. as. p. 

1. Stationery and 

printing. * 3083 -0'9 

2. Postage. * • 325 - 6-2 

3. Establishment. # 335 - 3-0 

4. Accommodation. 900 - 9-6 

5. Boarding. 2913- 4-0 

6. At-Homes and 

Parties. 2199- 0-0 

7. Entertainment. 180-0-0 

8. Pandit Parishad. 2832-8-0 

9. Opening function. 66-2-0 

10. Volunteers. 55-0-0 

11. Convyances. # 222-3-9 

12. T. A. to President 246-0-0 

13. Contingencies. * 281-2-0 

14. Eeturned to 

the Hony. 

Treasurer, Orien¬ 
tal Conference, 

(Life Member¬ 
ship fee). 90-0-0 

13699-7-9 
Balance. 3207-4-3 


16906-12-0 

( # Till December 1945 ) 

A.S. Altekar S. C. Dasgupta 

Local Hony. Secretary. Loacal Hony. Treasurer. 
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PREFACE TO VOLUME II. 


I very much regret that owing to abnormal circumstances created 
by the last World War and its aftermath, it has not yet been possible to 
publish the entire volume of the Proceedings of the 12th Session of the All- 
India Oriental Conference. It took nearly nine months to procure the neces¬ 
sary paper from the Supply Authorities. The work of printing could proceed 
only slowly. Proofs were being sent in the beginning to the various authors 
scattered all over India, and it often took long time to receive them back. 
Some scholars were so busy that they could not find time to return the 
proofs for weeks* From p. 360 onwards it was therefore decided with 
reluctance not to seifd any proofs to their authors with a view to expedite 
the printing. This hope however could not materialise owing to labour 
troubles that started soon after the end of the World War. Efforts to 
expedite printing by dividing the work among several presses proved 
unsuccessful. Papers of the Iranian Section were sent to a well 
known press in Bombay, which had the necessary Pahalvi types. This 
press along with the papers was however burnt down by accident and the 
papers had to be written afresh. Papers in Urdu script were sent to 
Lahore in the hope that they would be speedily printed there. This hope 
also did not materialise. Formal part of the Proceedings was entrusted 
to a fourth press, which promised to finish the work in three months. 
This undertaking also could not be translated into action. 

I have therefore decided to issue this Interim Volume before the 
Nagpur Session of the Conference. It consists of the Welcome Address, 
the Inaugural Address, the Address of the General President, all the 
Addresses of the Sectional Presidents, and all the papers in the Vedic, Classi¬ 
cal Sanskrit, Religion and Philosophy, Pali and Buddhism, Prakrit and Jai¬ 
nism, and History, Geography, Ethnology and Folk-Lore Sections. The 
Volume covers 586 pages and I trust that the members of the Conference 
will take it as an earnest of what we intend to do in the near future. 

Half of the formal part of the Proceedings have been printed and the 
remaining half will be soon in type. Papers in Urdu script in the Islamic 
Culture and Arabic and Persian Sections are only awaiting the print order. 
All other papers have been composed on the mono machine and remain to 
be cast in type. It is hoped that the remaining part of the Proceedings, 
which will cover about 400 pages, will be out before April 1947. 

Benares Hindu University. A. S. Altekar 

1-10-1946 # Local Secretary 
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TWELFTH ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

PART II: PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES 

WELCOME ADDRESS 

By 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan, d. Lm„ ll. d„ p.b.a., 

Chairman of the Reception Committee 

May I, on behalf of the Reception Committee of the Twelfth 
Oriental Conference, and the Benares Hindu University, extend 
to you all a most cordial welcome. When, last June, Professor 
Altekar sounded me about inviting the Conference to Benares, 
I did not encourage the idea as we were not then quite certain 
about our own affairs. When, in the Puja vacation, Professors 
Rangaswami Iyengar and Nilkantha Sastri explained to me 
the position, I felt inclined to invite the Conference though 
I was not unaware of the difficulties ahead of us mainly due 
to short notice. I was able to invite the Conference to Benares 
as I could count on the goodwill and co-operation not only 
of the members of the University but also of such tried friends 
as His Highness the Chancellor and the Pro. Chancellor, Maha- 
rajadhiraja of Darbhanga who is here with us today to open 
the Conference, the Maharajkumara of Vizianagram, whose 
palace is converted, on such occasions as this, into the unofficial 
guest-house of the University, whose skill, influence and posses¬ 
sions are at our service, Raja Baldeo Das Birla and his sons, 
who know not only how to earn but what is more important, 
how to spend. 

These are war times and we are not wealthy and so the 
Conference will be what it should be. It will take its business 
more seriously and its luxuries less expensively. At any rate, 
a Conference meeting in this sacred city will, I hope, feel inclined 
to be a little austere in its outlook and behaviour. 

While I extend a cordial welcome to every one of the 
delegates for the Conference, I should like to make special 
mention of the representative of the Chinese Government. 
We send, through him, our fraternal greetings to the Chinese 
Government. We have watched with affectionate interest 
and admiration the courageous, efforts made by the Chinese 
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Government to maintain education and culture in the midst 
of a long and calamitous war in which m'any Universities and 
centres of learning have been destroyed or damaged. If the 
world is to be established once more in the ways of peace, it 
can only be by the maintenance of high spiritual standards. 
In this task, China and India have been close and friendly 
partners for centuries. China received the religion of the Buddha 
from India. Even in other disciplines like science and philo¬ 
sophy, music and literature, art and architecture, the influence 
of Indian culture is manifest. Indian scholars went to China, 
spread the Arya Dharina and translated Buddhist scriptures 
from Sanskrit into Chinese. Many classical works of India 
are to be found in Chinese translations. Chinese monks and 
scholars came to India in successive waves in different periods 
for learning the Dharma. Kecently, the Chinese, who have 
never been too proud to learn from any country, have been 
going to Europe and America, and contacts between China 
and India have been somewhat dimmed. But the exchanges 
of students and scholars, inaugurated this year, may prepare 
for a closer understanding between these two great countries 
and bring about a spiritual awakening in the whole East. In 
the post-war years India will again attract, pilgrims and scholars 
from the whole East and what place is there in India more 
sacred than Kasi. 

To a Conference which includes so many historians, I 
need not talk at length on the antiquity and glory of Benares. 
Kail is among the well known cities which help us to attain 
spiritual freedom . 1 It is said that when Brahma weighed the 
sky with its gods and Kasi with its saints, Kasi being the heavier 
sank down to earth, by the force of gravity while the sky being 
the lighter soared upward.* Benares has been the focus of an 
unbroken and impressive spiritual tradition which is universal 
and individual, embracing in thought the whole universe but 
worshipping the Eternal whose throne is the inmost shrine of 
the human soul. In these days of darkness and travail of 
spirit, I need not say how very vital it is for us to remember 
the values for which this city has stood. Perfection is the goal 
and the way to it is through self-conquest, through courage 
and austerity, through unity and brotherhood in life. 
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Perfection, moksa is won through jndna or wisdom, bodhi 
or enlightenment. Jesus says “Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth will make you free.” Jnana of the Hindus, bodhi of 
the Buddhists, and truth of the Christians do not mean dia¬ 
lectical fireworks, logical ingenuity. It is not playing “intel¬ 
lectual ping pong”, but it is growth in insight, increase of aware- 
mess, extension of consciousness, evolution of soul. It is 
attained, not by sharpening our wits but by steadying our 
mind. The function of true philosophy is to see the truth and 
we cannot see unless it be by unfettered contemplation, where 
eager wishes and yearning anxieties are stilled, where the mind 
becomes a transparent medium which mirrors the object without 
distorting it. We* then become what we behold. India has 
always emphasised the need for spiritual illumination. Unless 
we are illumined from the heights above, earth born intellect 
cannot take us far. 

In the West on the other hand, there has been a steady- 
insistence on the power of the human intellect to discover the 
truth of things. When Socrates urged the need for concepts 
and definitions, when Plato argued that nobody need enter 
the Academy who had not studied geometry, when Aristotle 
defined man, not as a spiritual but as a rational animal, when 
the whole of Christian scholasticism was one continuous de¬ 
ductive development of dogma, when Descartes, the father of 
modern European philosophy, laid down as a maxim that no 
idea is true which is not clear and distinct, when Spinoza set 
forth his Ethics in the geometrical pattern, with postulates, 
axioms and corollaries, when Leibniz outlined a plan which 
later became the foundation of symbolic logic, when Kant 
effected a revolution by making metaphysics take the safe 
road of science, when Hegel said that the real was the rational 
and when his successors phenomenalised the self and the world, 
we find in this whole development from Socrates to Bertrand 
Bussell impressive variations on the one common theme of the 
primacy of the logical. 

Not that in India we neglected the logical. We also 
insist on the intellectual approach to the central problems 
of life. Athato Brahmajijnasd; athato Dharmajijnasd. The 
Upanisads speak of manana, the Gita of paripraina. The 
Gita says “Of those who debate, I am the dialectic”, vadah 
pravadatdm aham. At a time like this, when teachers are 
setting themselves up in all parts of the country and 
requiring of their disciples complete surrender of the intellect, 
it is well to be reminded of the Indian tradition that 
intellect is to be satisfied and not surrendered. Freedom 
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and not slavery of the mind is the prerequisite of spiritual 
life. But intellectual fruition is in intuition, vidya ends in 
ambhava. 

In the West, there have been mystics and seers, the 
Orphics and Eleusinian, Plato and Plotinus, St. John and 
St. Paul, the mediaeval mystics of Christendom and Islam. But 
this permeation of the western rationalism by mystic tendencies 
has been,, to no small extent, due to (he influence of India, the 
ideas of the Upanisads, the missions of Asoka and their followers 
of later times. 

Today again, the world is in the grip of dry intellect. It 
is very conscious of its good sense, of the inestimable blessings 
which science has conferred on humanity. It is proud that 
we have left behind the stupidities of the dark ages, that it 
has escaped from the misery and the degradation in which we 
were steeped for centuries. Scientific intellect expected, not 
only to unravel all secrets but even to transform human society. 
We admit that the triumphs of reason are great, but its failures 
are no less great. Something has escaped the meshes of in¬ 
tellect, the magic of far horizons, the secret of spirit, the pulse 
in the history of man, the beat in the heart of the world. The 
fanatical personalities who rule the world today, the rationalist 
prophets, the intellectual celibates who are the victims of the 
fictional abstractions of rr-ce and class, tribe and nation, with 
their unbridled and endless covetousness have built a world 
which is bereft of pity and loveliness and is strident and mur¬ 
derous. The world is on the rack and is bleeding to death. 
This feverish age where life is lived at the highest pressure 
teaches us, that while it is necessary to perfect the intellect, 
it is even" more necessary to refine the spirit. If the present 
world-convulsion is to emerge in a new and better world order, 
we must acquire a living faith in love and wisdom. Here again 
the Oriental with its distinctive message of wisdom in education, 
of the need for quiet, the quiet not of inaction but of harmony 
of faith in the ultimates which shine through the vast uncer¬ 
tainties hanging over the march of life can offer a corrective 
to the miscarriage of the world. The world is one family and 
its brotherhood of the future should be based on heart and 
mind, and not chains and fear. 

In our country today, the Oriental Conference can be of 
immense value. By a scholarly appreciation of India’s historical 
culture, by a proper estimate of the interaction of the different 
races and religions, we can bring about a Renaissance based 
on the integrity of Indian culture. 
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It is a pleasure to know that we have the Pandita Parisad. 
These representatives of India’s classical learning should be 
brought into close contact with those who have received the 
shock and stimulus of western knowledge and criticism. They 
should be reminded that the great Pandits and Aeharyas of old 
were the ambassadors of India’s culture in distant lands. The 
Brahmanical and the Buddhist monuments in Java, Bali, the 
temple of Angkor, that symphony in stone, which is perhaps 
the largest of its kind in the world, owe their inspiration to 
Indian culture. Those great ancestors of our Pandits, Vasistba 
and Visvamitra, Kasyapa and Kiuuarajiva, Nagarjuna and 
Samkara and countless others worked not for political power 
or economic possessions but for the spread of the spiritual 
message of India, Krnvantu visvam ary am. The evils from 
which -we suffer today are, to no small extent, due to our in¬ 
tellectual inertia, moral cowardice and spiritual lassitude. 
Natures no friend of stagnation. For all our entreaties, the 
world will not cease to revolve. Today we have to reckon 
with the stresses, conflicts and confusions and build fresh schemes 
with originality and freedom, and in the strength of the legacy 
of ancient wisdom. In this world of sainmra, there is nothing 
permanent but change. Life is not life unless it is thrusting 
continually into new forms. In the spirit of our tradition, 
which is one of comprehension and not withdrawal, let us move 
forward into the broader realm of responsibility for the whole 
human community. 

We have today with us a worthy Maithili Brahmin, a 
direct descendant of the great Mahamahopadhyaya who founded 
the Darbhanga Raj, a great lover of Indian culture and a generous 
patron of this University. It is our good fortune that such a 
friend of the studies, which the Oriental Conference represents, 
is here to inaugurate the Twelfth Oriental Conference. I now 
request him to open the Conference. 



INAUGURAL SPEECH 

By 

The Hon’ble Maharajadhiraja Sir Kamesiiwar Singh • 
of Darbhanga 

In the absence of His Highness the Chancellor, who to his 
great regret could not be present here today it is my proud 
privilege to welcome this gathering of distinguished orientalists 
to this ancient seat of learning, culture and religion. I need 
not say that he is deeply interested in the success of this Con¬ 
ference and we all have his good wishes. 

We may recount very many such gatherings held here in 
the past at different ages and under different conditions. We 
may feast our vision with the panorama of thousands (jf years 
during which sages, saints, philosophers, poets, preachers and 
patriots have come here on pilgrimage and surcharged the 
atmosphere of this holy place with thought-currents that stirred 
and elevated the soul of mankind throughout the length and 
breadth of Aryavarta. But they do not to any degree detract 
the importance and appropriateness of this Conference. 

We are passing through a time when materialism has 
run riot. Civilisation based on it is letting loose the spirit of 
barbarism. Devastation and ruin have shaken the present-day 
world to it's very foundation. It is tottering. It is bound to 
crumble to dust. Cry has been raised for the reconstruction 
of the world—for the new world-order. We too have heard 
the cry. Should we then sit still for we have been in political 
bondage for such a long time, or should we come forward and 
lend our hand in shaping its destiny by transmitting to it 
the message left to us by our forefathers which is good for 
all times and every country and under every condition—the 
message which is based on spiritualistic ideals and is the outcome 
of ripe and varied experience—the message which still lies 
hidden in our daily life and contact ? If we adopt the first 
alternative we will be embarking on a dangerous voyage in which 
there will be immense possibility of shipwreck. Such a course 
of action will be unworthy of our heritage and tradition and 
indicate that we have lost faith in them. It is only by adopting 
the second alternative that we can discharge our duties and 
obligation to the human race. I firmly believe that Hinduism— 

I use this word in a wide sense—has still enough vitality to 
reassert itself. But how can we discover the message except by 
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ph methods as scholars assembled here have employed, 
by finding and joining together the missing links between 
the*past and the present. It is by the fruits of your labours 
that we will know our strength and weakness, the causes and 
rnriods of our glory and downfall, and the results of experiments 
•arried during so many thousand of years. I earnestly hope 
that nothing will deter you from this noble work .ai d suc¬ 
ceeding generation of scholars will continue the search after 
truth with Heal and sincerity. 


1 feel that we still have a distinctive place in the world, 
not by reason of material possessions but by reason of retaining 
our cultural heritage and philosophy of life. ' It is true that 
the impact of the West has hideously distorted the super¬ 
structure of our life to a great extent and it has been exposed 
to a (rood deal of ridicule. But till, now the foundation on 
which*it was built remains undisturbed. That, place of dis¬ 
tinction can lie ours only if we realise that many things today 
have lost their original meaning for us and we have been enslaved 
bv forms and slogans. We have to build afresh on the old 
foundation which stood the test of tune, viz., the domination 
of spirit over matter, subordination of earthly possessions to 
the desire for immortality. I should not, however, be under¬ 
stood to mean that there is no place for earthly things in our 
scheme of life. As- a firm believer m_ Varnasrama Dharma 
I do not minimise the importance of ‘Kama (desire) or Artha 
(wealth). In fact, as Sir Radhakrishnan has put it, man is a 
bundle of desires and the economic need of the community 
should be satisfied if creative impulses of men are to be liberated 
for higher cultural life. But ‘Dharma’ (duty) should always 
control ‘Kama’ (desire) and the ultimate object, viz., Moksa 
(liberation), which constitutes immortality, should never be 
lost sight of Human nature vanes and our forefathers taking 
that into account, have laid down how each man can attain 
full self-expression. We have indeed been taught to co-operate 
with the forces of nature and not fiout them. 


Your studies and researches are bringing to light not 
only the accounts of events but also the developments of the 
cardinal principles governing our life and philosophy and all 
of us profit by them. But there seems to be some misconcep¬ 
tion with regard to the ability of scholars trained to carry on 
their researches according to the traditional method prevalent 
in this country in the minds of scholars following Western 
methods and vice versa. This question has been authori¬ 
tatively dealt with in the address of the late lamented Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha who presided over the 
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Third session of this Conference held in Madras. I trust I shall 
not be accused of partiality to one who was a member of my 
family when I also express my opinion that it is wrong to suppose 
that Pandits or Maul vis trained in traditional methods are 
wanting in what has been called ‘critical faculty’. I do not, 
however, deny that researches according to the Western methods 
have a value. But the gap between these two sections has 
to be tilled up and misconceptions have to be removed. In 
my opinion the labours of both of these types of scholars should 
supplement and complement each other and the one should 
take advantage of the other without prejudice of any kind. 
After all, you are seekers of truth. You cannot with impunity 
either prejudice or misjudge things ; for then, you will vitiate 
the very purpose of your labours. 


Rich and varied are the fields you have to traverse. The 
progress of your activities must continue because there is still 
much to be done. I have already told you what I consider 
to be the peculiar significance of your labours. It now remains 
for us to invoke the blessings of Sri Viswanatha and pray that 
like the stream of Holy Ganga that flows below, the flow of the 
stream of our thoughts may not lose its continuity and by 
fertilising this country it may mingle itself in the vast ocean 
of the thoughts of humanity. 



ADDRESS OF THE GENERAL PRESIDENT. 

By 

Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. Belvat.kar, m.a., 
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The Hon’ble Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwara Singh, 
the Pro-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University ; Pand’t 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, the Soul and Presiding Deity of this 
august Seat of Learning; Maharajakumara Sir Yijayaji; 
Professor Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee ; Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen! 
—I am fully aware that the honour you have done me in electing 
me the General President of the All-India Oriental Conference 
for this its Twelfth Session, which formally begins to-day in 
this sacred City of Shree Visvanatha, is one of the highest that 
the fraternity of scholars can confer upon a brother worker 
in the field ; and yet, just for that very reason, knowing my 
own limitations, I had expressed my reluctance to accept this 
honour as emphatically and unmistakably as it was possible 
for me to do. But having lost the opportunity of showing 
the “first mark of wisdom’’ (prathamam buddhilaksanam) by 
firmly refusing to be overpersuaded by the importunities of a 
friend and a colleague, I had at least to show the “second mark 
of wisdom” by seeing to the end, as best as I could, what had 
fallen to my lot, as doing otherwise would have been showing 
scant courtesy to the memory of the person who had proposed 
my name and, overruling all my objections, had practically 
compelled me to accept this office : I mean, the late Dr. Y. S. 
Sukthankar. 

2. “The late Dr. Sukthankar !”—The words sound so 
strange and almost unbelievable. Dr. Sukthankar was several 
years my junior, and it was a legitimate expectation that- be 
would be blessed with life long enough to complete the critica 
edition of the Mahabharata. But our fond hopes in this matter 
have been ruthlessly dashed to pieces, and it has now fallen 
to the lot of his surviving colleagues to gather together into 
their hands the scattered and tangled threads of the work where 
it has been left, and advance further along the path laid out 
by him, as long as light and energy would be vouchsafed to 

them. Dr. Sukthankar’s soul—I somehow seem to fed its 

* 
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presence here about us—woukl be pleased by nothing better 
than the completion of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata 
to which he dedicated every single moment of the last 17 
years of his life. It is a great national undertaking of Indian 
scholarship which has received unanimous and unstinted appro¬ 
bation from scholars in and outside India. The honour and 
prestige of Indian scholarship, as well as of the munificent 
Patrons of Learning of which this land of Bharatavarsa has 
always had a notable supply, is involved in seeing this great 
undertaking completed according to the original plan. 

!?. But it is not Dr. Sukthankar alone whom we have to 
mourn. Since we met last at Hyderabad two years ago, the 
hand of Death has been particularly heavy in summoning from 
amongst us an unusually large number of eminent Orientalists, 
in India and abroad. In due course there will be passed 
resolutions of condolence : there is a record number of over 
twenty of them ; and yet they may not represent the totality of 
our loss, as we have no adequate information about the Orien¬ 
talists in the belligerent countries of Europe. With your 
leave, I shall refer to some of these losses, not only because' 
they are irreparably great, but because the lives that have 
been snatched away from us during these two years have a 
great and heartening lesson for us to teach. 

4. And first let me refer to Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, 
who, after the death of her husband, the Founder of the “Pali 
Text Society”, in a spirit of almost religious devotion, dedi¬ 
cated all her energy to the completing of the task left incomplete 
by her husband : and she nearly did so, with just six or eight 
volumes with which to complete the first editions of the entire 
Pali Canon. But the War has brought on a great disaster. 
Just four months before her death she wrote : 

“A misaimed bomb burnt out all our stocks, and the 
Pali Text Society is now left more or less ruined, in¬ 
solvent.” “It is not likely”, she continues, “I shall 
be here to write Finis to our work. Will India help 
and make the safe and fit issue of at least some of these 
remaining six volumes its primary care ? Will it send 
. us, wounded and strangled, a message of help ?” 

I wish we could send to those into whose hands the affairs of 
the Society have now passed such a message of appreciation, 
of sympathy, and of assurance. 

5. While the Rhys Davids, husband and wife, specialised 
in Pali or Hlnayana Buddhism, the Russian scholar Th. 
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Stcherbatsky specialised in Sanskrit or Mahayana Buddhism, 
editing and translating several original Buddhist texts from the 
Tibetan and the Chinese. In his work entitled “The Concep¬ 
tion of Buddhist Nirvana” to which he has appended an English 
translation of the principal parts of those works of Nagarjuna 
and Candraklrti,, which are the foundation stone of Mahayana, 
we read as under : 

“In the reading of proof I have been assisted by my 
aged mother, and we both are alone responsible for all 
the imperfections of English style that may be found 
in this book.” 

This was written .in 1927 by an author whose mother must 
have then been about 50 or 60. What an amiable picture of 
devoted labbur in a common cause by the mother -and the soft 
does it summon up before us ! It may not be given to all of 
us to complete our undertakings ; for, has not the Poet said ?— 

[Death tarries not to find out whether the man’s work 
is completed, or remains still incomplete.] 

But the earnestness of the endeavour it is that should count. 

6. I had not the privilege of knowing Mrs. Rhys Davids or 
Dr. Stcherbatsky except through correspondence and books ; 
but I came into much personal contact with Dr. Luders, who, 
with Erau Luders, came to Poona in December 1927, and whom 
I had the honour to take to the Buddhist caves at Karla and 
Bhaja. Dr. Luders, as some of you might know, could see only 
with one eye, and we know the familiar gibe between the one- 
eyed and the two-eyed : 

“With your one eye you can see only half as much as 
myself.” 

“No, surely. With my one eye I am able to see two 
eyes in your forehead ; while with your two eyes you 
can see only one in mine. So your eye sees only a 
fourth as much as mine !” 

Liiders’ epigraphic work has certainly justified the one-eyed 
man ! The wonderful way in which, with the help of the few 
broken fragments discovered in the Turfan expedition, Luders 
was able to recover parts of a Buddhistic Play and some frag¬ 
ments of the Buddhist Canon in Sanskrit, will remain for ages 
as a monument of patience and of imaginative insight. Though 
Luders’ main work was in the domain of Archaeology he has 
also opened out new vistas by his searching studies on the Epic 
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and the Puranas,* and he was,one of the Board of Referees for 
our Critical Edition of the Mahabharata. 

7. After Luders I ought to mention the name of Sir AureJ 
Stein who, in patiently following up the caravan routes through 
the deserts of central Asia right up to the great Wall of China, 
exhibited a love and zeal for the search of Truth no less sincere 
and painstaking than that of the great Buddhist Pilgrims, whom 
he also resembles in having left behind—in the shape of those 
more than a dozen fat tomes— Records of Travel'and Discovery 
for generations of students to study and ponder over.—And 
just as the Address was ready comes the sad news that the 
great Italian savant, Professor Formichi and the great Dutch 
savant, Dr. Vogel, have passed away ! 

* 8. I turn now to mention an Indian scholar whose name 
few beyond his own City and Province probably know, but who 
was an embodiment of the best qualities of the old-world Pandit 
that it was my good fortune to come across : I mean Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Pandit Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar of Poona. 
Ever since the age of 8 or 10 when he joined a Sanskrit Patha- 
sala, he started doing just the one thing (hat he kept on doing 
all bis life : perfecting bis knowledge of Sanskrit Grammar. 
This he did by training pupils and writing books : particularly 
lucid commentaries on difficult and technical works without 
that display of learning, which is almost the besetting sin of 
modem works in that line. The Shastri’s published works cover 
5,500 pages in Sanskrit and 2,500 pages in Marathi. His one 
great ambition in life was to bring out an annotated translation 
(in Marathi) of the Vyakaranamahabhasya ; and, fortunately, 
at the ripe age of 80, he was able to hand over a comjdete 
press-copy of it, which is now in course of publication. 

9. Ibis makes me speak of another great Maliamahopa- 
dhyaya fiom Madras, whom we lost only three or four months 
ago : I mean Mahamahopadhyaya. Kuppuswami Shastri. I met 
him lirst in 1919, in Poona, on the occasion of the first Oriental 
Conference, and I remember still a conversation that we— 
Ganganath Jha, Kuppuswami Shastri and myself—then had as 
to the means and methods for the advance of Oriental research 
in India. We passed a resolution of condolence for Ganganath 
Jha in our last session at Hyderabad, and we will be passing one 
for Kuppuswami here at Benares. But the work of both these 
eminent savants deserves to be carried on and perpetuated. I 
was accordingly particularly gratified to know that at Allahabad 

• - 1 Compare his two papers on Die Saga von lisyasriiga, his Grantharecen - 
sion aes Mahabharata and Das Wurfelspiel. 
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a Research Institute bearing the name of Sir Ganganath Jha 
has been just ushered into existence, to which the splendid 
private library of Sir Dr. Ganganath has been bequeathed, and 
which has already started with a research journal of its own. 
In his younger days, when collaborating with Dr. Thibaut in 
bringing out “The Indian Thought”, Dr. Jha had made the 
pious resolution to translate into English all the leading works 
of the six Darsanas : and he has more than fulfilled that pledge. 
Professor Kuppuswami Shastri had latterly taken up the work 
of revising the Catalogus Catalogorum, which is a great under¬ 
taking that is yet to be accomplished. I am sure that South 
India will not lag behind the North, but will, in due course, 
devise ways and*means for continuing and perpetuating the 
work of Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppuswami Shastri, by esta¬ 
blishing another Research Institute before very long. 

10. In throwing out this suggestion I do not by any manner 
of means wish to imply that we have not already got a sufficient 
number of research organs and research organisations through¬ 
out India. The last twenty five years have witnessed a splendid 
awakening in that respect. In proof I may be allowed to 
mention that about a year ago the B. O. R. Institute brought 
out a bibliographical compilation to record the progress of 
Indie Studies during the last quarter of a century ; and there, 
in practically all the branches of studies, the work done by 
Indian authors is seen to figure at least just as prominently as 
the work of non-Indians. When 25 years ago a Commemo¬ 
rative Volume was presented to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar on his 
completing the 80th year, there were hardly three or four 
Volumes of that kind meant to honour Indian scholars of emi¬ 
nence. Now, these Volunies are so many in number that no 
library is likely to own them all. Similarly, when the first 
session of the Oriental Conference met at Poona in 1919, the 
only bodies of an All-India status that were then in existence, 
so far as I know, were, The Indian Mathematics Conference 
founded in 1907, The Numismatic Society of India, founded in 
1910, The Indian Science Congress Association founded in 1913, 
The Indian Economic Association and Conference founded in 
1916,—not to mention The Indian Historical Records Commis¬ 
sion, which was a purely Government organisation working since 
1899 and reorganised in 1919 so as to secure more non-official 
cooperation. Now we have quite a large number of such asso¬ 
ciations : The Indian Philosophical Congress (1924), The Lin¬ 
guistic Society- of India (1928), The Indian History Congress 
(1935), The Indian Political Conference (1938), Bharatiya Iti- 
hasa Parisad (1939), and, may be, one or two others that I have 
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failed to notice, besides the Sahitya Parisqds of the Modern 
Indian Languages like Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, Hindi, etc. 
which, although functioning much earlier and doing very 
valuable work in their own way, we may here pass over as 
being rather of a Provincial nature. Most of these Societies 
meet annually or biennially, and publish reports embodying 
considerable valuable material for research. . Except perhaps the 
Science Congress, none of the Bodies mentioned above lias a 
wider topical range than the All-India Oriental Conference. 
Suggestions have often been made that the Oriental Conference 
should prune off some of its “Sections”, which are already 
being looked after by special organisations. I do not believe 
that we would be well-advised in doing so. We do' want a 
Body that would view the entire field of Orientalia as a unity, 
and devise ways and means for an all-round progress. Hence, 
from the very first, we have given to the Iranian and Semitic 
Languages and Culture a status equal to that of the Sanskritic 
Languages and Culture, and I would myself be prepared to go 
further and start a new Section of Dravidian Languages and 
Culture as a permanent feature of the Oriental Conference, 
provided a number of enthusiasts in that subject undertake to 
see that the Section will not die of inanition. We seem to 
have such enthusiasts for the Iranian Section, which, whatever 
the venu of the Conference, is always well represented in papers 
and members. 

11. Research material of the most valuable kind lies 
scattered in all these Journals, Annals and Quarterlies ; Con¬ 
ference and Congress Reports; Commemoration and other 
Special Volumes ; University Publications and Memoirs ; and 
special Series organised by Societies and Institutions. There is 
thus no dearth of research workers ; and almost all the Univer¬ 
sities of India are, in their higher courses, fostering research by 
granting research degrees. To confess the truth, there is quite a 
plethora of men and material; so that latterly it has become 
very difficult to keep pace with them all; and schemes for 
collating and consolidating their results, have been occupying 
our thoughts all along. In fact, the General President of the 
Hyderabad Session of our Conference, as you might remember, 
gave a definite lead in the matter and inaugurated a scheme, 
which is expected to produce results in the fulness of time. 

12. My complaint, however, still is that what has been 
achieved so far, and is likely to be achieved at' the present rate 
of progress and the present methods of work is small as com¬ 
pared with what we have still to accomplish in almost every 
branch of study. Thus, to take Sanskrit Language and Litera- 
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ture, the three-quarters-of-a-century old Petersburg Lexicon of 
Bohtlingk-Roth is still our only unfailing guide in tracing up the 
historical use of any word in Literature, Vedie and Post-Vedic. 
The best drama of our own “Shakespeare”—the Abhijhana- 
Sakuntala of Kalidasa—despite the labours of Pischel, 
Foulkes, Patankar and Cappeller—still remains to be “critically” 
edited. The Upanisads, the lavish praise of which by Schopen¬ 
hauer we are so fond of repeating, we are still content to read 
and study in editions which are full of misprints and mistakes. 
The Bhagavad-gita, which the Hindus like to call their “Bible”, 
still lacks a really scientific Word-Index, despite the two or 
three inadequte works -that claim to be so ; and while the 
Kamayana and Hie Mahabliarata—the two national Epics of 
India—are on the way of being properly and critically edited, 
what shall we say about our Puranas ? Then for -our Histories 
of Sanskrit Literature we have still to look up to our Webers 
and Max Mullers, our Macdonells and Keiths, and the transla¬ 
tions and adaptations of these, with the German treatise of 
Winternitz for our ultima ratio —our supreme court of appeal : 
surely, not a very satisfactory state of things. Lastly, as to 
the Rgveda—the source and fountainhead of Sanskrit scholar¬ 
ship—our Professors are still complacently engaged in the task 
of dishing out to their pupils half-digested crumbs from some 
German workshop, and are eagerly looking forward to the day 
when Geldner’s German Translation for the Harvard Oriental 
Series, which is lying completely printed in a press at 
Gottingen, wall be made available after the present War. 

13. Things are not much different if we turn to the sacred 
and secular literatures of Buddhism and Jainism. The Pali Text 
Society and the Bibliotheca Buddhica have no doubt done 
pioneering work for Buddhism ; but they were only first edi¬ 
tions, now no longer available. Eor the needs of Indian scholar¬ 
ship there has to be a complete edition of the Canon in 
Devanagari characters, including a comprehensive dictionary. 
For the Jain Canon the case is still more unsatisfactory. 

14. In the Department of History, it is no doubt a sign of 
the times that Indian scholars are now waking up to their 
responsibility. Two or three comprehensive schemes for the 
exhaustive treatment of the material in several volumes are 
afoot, including the latest from Aligarh, although I myself do 
not yet see the need of having several schemes simultaneously 
set afoot. A proper understanding of the past currents in 
History must always serve as the basis for the task of shaping 
and moulding the thoughts and movements that are to consti¬ 
tute the History of torday and to-morrow. But the word of 
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caution has to be uttered that we must always try to understand 
and interpret men and events of the earlier age in the light of 
their own environment and outlook, and not attempt a rechauffe 
in the light of the ideas and ideals of to-day. The danger of 
such a thing happening is, let me add, not quite imaginary. 

15. In the Department of Philosophy, while, thanks to the 
life-long labours of Sir Ganganath Jha, the more important of 
our authorities on the different Systems of Philosophy are 
available in translations, they have not yet been 'fully digested 
and assimilated in the historical presentations of thought- 
movements in India. We have, of course, a brilliant survey of 
the whole field from the facile and effective pen of Professor 
Eadhakrishnan ; but the outlines have to be filled in and supple¬ 
mented in the light of 1 1 test discovery and research. The 
other day, speaking in Karnatak, Sir B. P. Paranjpyo put up 
a powerful plea for the cultivation of a historical outlook in 
the study of Science. If we want a historical outlook in Science, 
how much more urgent must be the need for it in the study 
of History proper and of Philosophy ? In the present state of 
studies our historian of philosophy has to combine the functions 
of both the philologue and the philosopher in one, as Zeller did 
in his History of the Greek Philosophy ; and this is not easy. 
But only so can we avoid some of the avoidable defects. For 
instance, in accepting Deussen’s ready-made classification of 
the Upanisads into Early Prose, Early Metrical, etc., as though 
they were chronological, I have had an occasion ere this to 
point out that we are likely to be in danger of failing to grasp 
the real course of thought-movement in the so-called Upanisadic 
period, which actually covers several centuries of intellectual 
activity. And there is no chance of our presentation of the 
Bhagavadglta being accurate and reliable if' we fail to under¬ 
stand what the Bhagavadglta precisely means when it is alluding 
to certain “Samkhya” doctrines, or if we were to hold two 
different views about the chronological placing of the Bhagavad¬ 
glta in the different parts of one and the same treatise. It is 
thus noticeable that even in some of the latest and most 
informed presentations of the Bhagavadglta, teaching there are 
indirect accusations of doctrinal inconsistency, when the heart 
of the trouble very often lies in the writers importing their 
own pre-conceived notions of “Samkhya” and “Yoga” and the 
other technical terms in their interpretation of specific passages 
in the Poem. So too, the divergent chronological placings of 
the Poem, even after the arguments upon which they were 
grounded are admitted to be untenable, somehow seem to 
continue to haunt the writers, if one were to judge them by 
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their anxiety to placate the critics who wanted to place the 
Bhagavadgita nearer the beginning of the Christian era as 
well as those that are arguing for a Pre-Buddhistic placing of it. 

16. It is unnecessary for me to refer to the other Depart¬ 
ments of Indology and other branches of Orientalia, where my 
knowledge can only be secondhand ; but the same’tale of quan¬ 
tities of work lying undone, or ill done, along with, not any 
lack of men, but lack of properly trained and qualified workers 
to do it, stares us in the face everywhere. In this connection 
I do not of course wish to ignore the very valuable work that 
is being done by the Visvesvarananda Research Institute at 
Lahore in Lexicography, by the Svadhyayamandala at Aundh 
(Satara District) in publishing works helpful for the critical 
study of the Vedas, or by the Vaidic Samsodhangmandala in 
Poona, whose edition of the Rgveda with the Bhasya of Sayana 
bids very fair to supplant Max Muller’s Eilitio Prmceps. The 
work of the Greater India Society is most distinctive in its 
own way. I have already referred to the Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata undertaken by the B. 0. R. Institute. Amongst 
the other publications of the B. 0. R. Institute I must not 
fail to mention such monuments of painstaking scholarship as 
Mahamahopadhyaya Professor P. V. Kane’s History of Dliarma- 
sastra, which has already covered some 2,200 pages, and is 
expected to run into about 1,500 pages more. 

17. There are also other well-known Series of Publica¬ 
tions such as the Anandasrama Series of Poona, the Gaekwad’s 
Series of Baroda, the Mysore Government’s Oriental Series, 
and the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, which already have more 
than a hundred volumes each to their credit. Then there are 
the important series of publications of the premiere University 
of India—the University of Calcutta—whose Post-Graduate 
Department, organised by that far-seeing statesman and edu¬ 
cationist, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, is still the model which the 
other older Universities of India like those of Madras, Allahabad 
and the Punjab, as well as the younger ones like those of Anna- 
malai and Trivandrum, are trying to imitate and emulate. 
There are also other scattered publications—State-aided (like 
those of Kashmir and Hyderabad) and privately endowed,— 
which I shall not try to name as I do not claim to possess ex¬ 
haustive information, and would like to avoid the faults of 
both omission and commission. This magnificent and many- 
sided activity is evidence positive that there has come an 
awakening over us in every nerve and corner; but it is just 
at such a juncture that one has to guard against the growth 
of contusive and contumacious tumours which are the conse- 

8 
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quences of mal-nutrition. The Bhagavadglta (xviii. 20) tells 
us that the aim of true knowledge ought t'o be the ability to 
discern the Unity in the midst of Plurality ; and the mark of 
such knowledge, we read, is humility rather than arrogance, 
candour in lieu of hypocrisy, peace and purity instead of rest¬ 
lessness and passion, and earnest self-control taking the place 
of egotistic attachment to things of the moment. • Are we 
sure that the spirit of research with which our students, and 
the educational institutions which cater for them, are inspired, 
will pass the above test ? 

18. The fact is, that not having a sufficiently broad founda¬ 
tion upon which to erect their superstructure of “research”, 
our students have no proper perspective in their subject. There 
are of course “problems” scattered all along the line in every 
subject. Just to chooso one of them and to spin it out with 
the all too familiar paraphernalia of argument and methodology 
is not likely to give the student any insight into the subject as 
a whole. My College teacher in History, Professor F. W. Bain, 
used to tell us the story of an Englishman going to inspect the 
Ford Factory upon the express invitation of a distant American 
relation of his, who was an employee in the Factory. 

“That’s where we take our tiffin ; that’s where we play 
at Baseball ; these are the shops where we buy our 
provisions ; these the schools for our kids ; and that the 
Church where wc go on Sundays.” 

“Indeed ! That’s splendid ! — But I should like to see 
where you produce your world-famous car. For 
example, where is your own workshop and what kind of 
work do you do there ?” 

“Why, I showed you the desk at which I work.” 

“Oh ! That ? But I did not see any tools there ?” 

“Ah ! That’s the beauty of it. I don’t need no tools 
except one, which I carrios in my pocket. The fact is, 
from this loft window comes in on automatic rollers a 
part to which I lit in screw No. 137. And that done, 
it disappears through the window on the right. That’s 
all I have to do, and I make 25 dollars per week by it. 
Not bad, eh ?” 

“And that’s all you will be doing for the manufacture 
of your blessed car all your days ?” 

“No, indeed ! I began with screw No. 733, which earned 
me just 10 dollars. I expect before long to be put on 
to screw No. 73, which will mean for me 30 dollars 
the week.” 
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That is our research for you in a nutshell, which has earned 
Doctorates by the dozen. It cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that specialisation must come on the top of wider foundation, 
and not as a substitute for it. The “particular” has a value 
only in so far as it can be subsumed under some “universal”: 
avibhaktam vibhaktesu, as the Gita words it. 

19. In the University where I took my Doctorate they have 
what is called a Pre-Seminar Course without successfully going 
through which nobody was permitted to go in for research. 
They drilled us in the outlines of Classical Scholarship ; made 
us draw up Bibliographies ; prepare Indexes ; discuss constituted 
texts on the basics of Mss. collations : familiarised us, in short, 
with the tools of our profession. Here in India, so far as I 
have seen things, or was able to judge from the Doctorate 
Theses from the several Universities which came up to me for 
being examined, students are permitted to take a theme for 
research much too early and at the dictation of the Professor 
in charge ; whereas the theme of research ought to come to the 
student as a suggestion arising naturally from the subject or 
subjects in which lie might be engaged for the time being. The 
students—and may-be some of their teachers—have some 
queer notions about “research”. They are often misled into 
thinking that research is the aim of all knowledge, is a kind 
of a higher knowledge, so to say ; whereas the facts are just 
the other way round. The remedy indicated for this unsatis¬ 
factory state of things is, the dissemination of correct knowledge 
about research and research methods by the establishment of 
special preparatory courses, which ought to be made compulsory 
on all . students intending to go in for research either for its 
own sake, or for any University degree. And while I am on 
the subject let me also say that research is not to be judged 
by the number and the intensity of the shocks that the con¬ 
clusions thereby arrived are likely to administer to the esta¬ 
blished or orthodox opinion on the given subject. That kin d 
of “originality” does not bespeak a healthy mind. Research 
is a constructive force, which admits destruction only in so far 
as it helps re-construction. And as I said, fortunately, in almost 
every field of study, there is such a virgin and unexplored or 
only partially explored soil awaiting the patient plough of the 
tillers and toilers, that there is no possibility of our students 
wanting “problems.” 

It was my intention originally to take up a few such 
“problems”, and show how important constructive work is 
waiting there for the earnest student who would apply his mind 
to it, by first taking stock of the work that others have already 
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done on the subject, and, after a critical elamination of the 
same, making his own contribution to it. But as the present 
session at Benares was fixed up rather late, there was not suffi¬ 
cient time left for introducing all those things in the Address, 
which had to be printed in great hurry. I must however make 
room for just one such problem. 

it is well-known that some Western scholars have tried 
to prove that the present form of our Mahabharata is later 
than the Puranas, which they classify into an earlier group, 
including the Matsya and the Vayu, and a later group. This 
is done on the basis of a comparative study of topics common 
to the Mahabharata on one side, and the earlier and the later 
groups of the Puranas on the other. Taking for instance the 
geographical and tiie eosmographical chapters from the Epic 
and the Puranas, Hopkins and Kirfel have endeavoured to prove 
that the Mahabharata is borrowing not only from the earlier 
group of Puranas, but also from the later group including tlie- 
Liiiga and the Garuda Puranas ; while a pupil of Kirfel—Dr. 
L. Hilgenberg—essayed to demonstrate that in the Cosmo- 
graphical chapters of the Blnsmaparvan, the Mahabharata was 
a careless imitation of the Padmapurana. The untenability 
of the latter claim 1 have demonstrated in a paper already 
published elsewhere ; l and I have subsequently gathered enough 
evidence—which owing to its technical and textual character 
is unsuitable for presentation in an address of this type— 
which will go to prove that, even the earlier Puranas betray 
an unmistakable acquaintance with the treatment of the topic 
in the Great Epic. Such a comparative study of topics common 
to the,Epics and the Puranas constitutes a very fruitful field, 
which may profitably engage the attention of our research 
workers. 

20.- But, should we keep on talking of learning and re¬ 
search with aeroplanes living in the skies overhead, with sub¬ 
marines plying their nefarious trade under waters, and with 
the tanks rattling all around us on the earth, endangering civil 
life and civil occupations '? If the reports are correct, in some 
of the belligerent countries Science has prostituted itself and 
contracted an unholy alliance with the forces of destruction. 
But this cannot go on for ever. Sanity will return, and man¬ 
kind will have to sit down and seriously tackle the problem of 
post-war reconstruction. Homer’s Epos, we are told, does not 
conclude : it merely ceases. So it may be with the present 

‘See “Cosmographical Episode from the Mahabharata and the Padma- 
purapa”, F. W. Thomas Commemoration Volume, 1989. 
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War. But whether the period following the end of the War 
is to be of shorter or longer duration, it will be a period of 
peace, when the war-fever will have cooled down, so that the 
war-time psychology which is now dominating us in all direc¬ 
tions will have to be clean forgotten. There is a sense of 
war-weariness slowly creeping upon us all, however reluctant 
we might be to confess it; and that, after the Armistice, ought 
to teach our statesmen wisdom and moderation. If the peace 
talks are going to be merely a matter of restitutions and in¬ 
demnities, a matter of political and economic adjustments, 
there is not much chance of such a peace bringing enduring 
•olace to our exacerbated hearts or joy to our devastated hearths. 

21. I began my Address by mentioning the names of some 
of the great scholars whose loss from amongst us it has fallen to 
our lot to chronicle. They were, some of thoin, names of persons 
hailing from countries whom the War has taught us to regard as 
the enemy countries. But they were all allies banded together in 
the cause of. Truth : that Truth which, someone has caustically 
said, is the first casuality of the War. It may not be easy ; but 
we will have to live down the rancour created by the War, and 
think of our sworn enemies as our born allies. War is never 
known to have made permanent conquests or built enduring 
empires. The conquests of Alexander, Ciesar, Napoleon or 
Taimur hardly lasted a generation. Those of Christ or ASoka 
have endured through centuries. 

The East is East: the West, West; 

And never the twain shall 'meet: 

someone has said, forgetting all the while the fact that the 
East and the West coalesce at each Meridian, should we but 
have the proper view-point. Cultural contacts dissolve en¬ 
mities and racial jealousies ; for, have not the Phoenicians, the 
Portuguese, and even the Arabs in a way helped the spread of 
Eastern or Indian culture in Europe and led to the canonisa¬ 
tion of our own Buddha as a Christian saint ? There is sufficient 
Lebensraum in the world for all of us should we but agree to 
live together as one fraternity. But on any other relationship 
no corner and no castle would be safe for any length of time 
either for the master or for the ministrant. 

22. In the domain of Oriental Scholarship, which of course 
and not politics has been all along the theme of my address, 
there is one thing in particular that still needs to be stressed. 
There was a time when, on any point at issue, to cite some 
German authority in support was regarded as the winning 
stroke. We do not seem to have quite got over that—shall I 
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call it ?—inferiority-complex. I know a case where one of our 
Professors prepared an original paper on one of our Vedanta 
teachers and arranged for the publication of it over the signa¬ 
ture of a German scholar. In another case, another Professor, 
wishing to prove that he was capable of original research, if 
at all he cared for it, took it into his head to re-suscitate an 
exploded view of a’well-known German scholar about the date 
of a poet, and sought to support it by a rather commonplace 
array of arguments newly compiled by him for'the purpose. 
In scholarship, as in everything else, nobody is likely to concede 
to you an equality of status by merely asking for it by such 
methods as these. Trust in your own power. Do what you 
think as the best, and give no thought to the consequences. 
That is what the Bhagavadgita has been dinning into our ears 
all these days. And if to-day, which is the last day of the 
dying year, we decide to live down the older mentality and 
resolve to stand together, brothers in the common pursuit of 
Truth, and devise courageously our own methods and establish 
our own traditions of research, we will assuredly come by our 
own before the New Year, which we will be ringing in in a few 
hours, becomes ripe for ringing in its successor. 
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Di‘. C. Kuniian Raja, Madras. 

The Future of Vedic Researches 

My first duty is to express mv very sincere feelings of 
gratitude to the Executive Committee of the All-India Oriental 
Conference for the great honour done to me by selecting me to 
preside over the Vedic Section of this session of the Conference. 
I had a similar honour only four years ago when I was selected 
to preside over the Classical Sanskrit Section of the session 
of the Conference held at Tirupati in March 1940. I know 
that my claims for such continued honour are weak. I have 
been regularly attending the sessions of the Conference from 
its fifth session held at Lahore in 1928 ; and from that time 
onwards, I have been continuously a member of the Conference 
and have been contributing some papers at the various sessions. 
I have also tried to edit some Vedic texts and I have done 
some work in the field of Classical Sanskrit. Grammar and 
Indian philosophy are subjects which I have not failed to touch. 
This honour I consider as a recognition of the sincerety with 
which I have attempted to be of some service in the field of 
Sanskrit literature, and also as an encouragement for my future 
work. 'All that I can assure you in response to this honour 
is that if I have not done anything very appreciable and if 
I am not able to contribute much in future, it will not be due 
to any want of sincerety on my part. It must be the conse¬ 
quence of some inherent weakness and short-comings in me, 
for which there is no remedy. 

2. It is the usual practice in the presidential addresses 
in Conferences to make a survey of the progress of the parti¬ 
cular subject during the term preceding the session and following 
the previous session, and it will be only appropriate to keep 
on to such a practice. In the address of the General President 
there will be such a survey of the entire field of Orientalogy 
and it is neither appropriate nor fruitful for any one of lesser 
capacities, to attempt to make a further survey of any parti¬ 
cular portion of that wide field. This is one of the reasons 
for my slightly deviating from the usual practice on this occa¬ 
sion. There is another factor which persuades me not to attempt 
such a survey. In the Special Jubilee Volume of the Rhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, published less than a year 
ago, there is a masterly survey of the progress of Vedic research 
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along with a survey of similar work in the other fields connected 
with Tndological studies. There is practically nothing that I can 
add to this survey, if I started afresh investigation in the field. 

3. My attempt is'more to consider what lies ahead of 
us, and if I take any retrospective viow, it is only to get the 
right direction and bearing in my looking ahead. Although 
it is not the Vedic literature among Sanskrit works, that first 
reached the notice of European scholars, and although Yedic 
studies started among the European scholars only long time 
after they had investigated other types of literature, still when 
the Yedic literature was brought to their notice, the enthusiasm 
created by this new wealth of the Indo-Gormanic family far 
exceeded the enthusiasm created by the appearance of Sanskrit.. 
Epics and dramas, law books and mythological works were 
the first specimens of Sanskrit literature that reached the 
notice of the Europeans. Tt was really Burnouf who started 
the study of the Vedas in Europe, and he started the com¬ 
parative study of the Vedas with the Avesta. TIis disciples 
distinguished themselves in the field of Vedic research. Vedic 
texts were published. Philological and historical investigation 
of tho Vedic literature made great headway. 

4. In the European Universities, the study of the Vedic 
literature and of Comparative Philology went side by side, 
and the other strata of Sanskrit literature occupied only a sub¬ 
ordinate position in the Sahskritic field in the European Uni¬ 
versities. It is true that many of the texts of the Sanskrit 
literature in the field of drama and epics were printed in Europe. 
The grammar of Paoini too had attracted the attention of the 
European scholars. In the systems of Philosophy, it was the 
Vlvaita that, attracted the attention of scholars and Sahkhya 
and Yoga stood behind. Nyiiya and Mlmamsa found little 
enthusiastic reception in European Universities. The Puranas 
and the historical and ethical poems also commanded some 
attention. But if we look back on the contribution of Europe 
to Sanskritic studies during the nineteenth century, it would 
be found that it was in tho Vedic literature that they made the 
greatest progress. I have no intention of evaluating the contri¬ 
bution of the European scholars in the field of Vedic research 
at present. But I had to refer to this point only to show how 
India stood in relation to European scholars in Vedic studies. 

5. It cannot be said that in the modern methods of 
Vedic studies India had made much of a contribution in the 
nineteenth century. It is true that many of the Vedic texts 
had been printed in the series of the Boyal Asiatic Society of 
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Bengal, known as the Bibliothca indica Series. The Ananda- 
srama and the Mysore Series also have published many original 
works in the Vedic field, not known before. But studies'like 
chronology, mythology, grammar and rituals had not received 
the same attention in India as they had in the European centres 
during the last century. 

6- But during the recent years, there has been a great 
enterprise shown by Indian scholars in Indian Universities 
in making scientific researches in the Vedic field. Many works 
not known to the European scholars in the lath <‘entury came 
to light and were published from the different centres of re¬ 
search in India. The commentaries of Bhattabhaskara on Hie 
Yajur-Veda were ’published from Mysore. The commentary 
on the Nirukta by Mahesvara has been published by 
Dr. Lakshman Sarup from Lahore, and this publication must 
be regarded as a real land-mark in our progress along the path 
of Vedic research. Many commentaries on the Vedas, whose 
real nature was not known to the Vedic scholars of the last 
century, like the commentaries by Skandasvamin and Madbava, 
were discovered, though only in fragments, and the available 
portions have been published. 

The Trivandrum Sanskrit Series has published the com¬ 
mentaries on the Rg-veda by Skandasvamin and Madbava 
for the first three Adhyayas of the first Astaka, and the Madras 
University has published the entire first Astaka of Skandas- 
vamin’s Rgveda Commentary, with a really variant version 
for the first two Adhyayas, differing" considerably from the 
recension published from Trivandrum. Some Karikas on Rg¬ 
veda interpretation collected from the Rgveda Commentary 
of Madhava, were also published by the Madras University. 
To this, latter publication was added as an appendix two Anu- 
kramalns written on the Rgveda by another Madhava. The 
commentary on the Rgveda by this second Madhava has been 
discovered in the Adyar Library for the first Astaka, and the 
portion for the first four Adhyayas of this Astaka has already 
been published by the Advar Library and the remaining por¬ 
tion is now being issued. Still another Madhava has com¬ 
mented on the Samaveda, and this commentary along with 
the commentary by Bharatasvamin has been published by the 
Adyar Library. Another work of importance on the Vedas 
is a book called Vararucaniruktasamuccaya, also discovered 
in the Adyar Library, and published from the Madras Uni¬ 
versity. Besides these, the Adyar Library has one more com¬ 
mentary on-the Rgveda in a very fragmentary form, and there 
ii» also a fragment of a commentary on the Samaveda. 

4 
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7. Three commentaries on the Aitareya Brahmana have 
been found out, by Sadgurusisya, by Govindasvamin and by 
Bhattabhaskara. I had surmised in a paper that I contri¬ 
buted to the fifth session of this Conference held at Lahore 
that Bhattabhaskara must have written commentaries for 
all the four Vedas, and the existence of a commentary by him 
for the Kgveda Brahman lends support to this surmise. The 
commentary on the Aitareya Brahmana by Sadguru has been 
published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series for the first fourteen 
Adhyayas, and the remaining part will soon appear. The 
other two commentaries remain yet in manuscript form. There 
is a commentary for the Kausitaki Bmlmiana by one Udaya 
and this too is a very lucid and scholarly exposition of the 
text. 

8. There are commentaries available for stray Mantras, 
like the commentary by Haradatta on the Mantras of the 
Asvalayana Grhya Sutras. This has been published from 
Trivandrum. The earlier part of this publication is by one 
Cakrapani, not noticed in that publication. The entire com¬ 
mentary of Haradatta is available in manuscript form at Mysore, 
though there are breaks here and there. 

9. 1 wanted only to indicate what progress has been 
made in India during recent times in the matter of text publi¬ 
cations in the Vedic field. There are still many texts awaiting 
the enterprise of publishers and also of research workers. 

10. In the field of Kalpa Sutras there are various com¬ 
mentaries now available in manuscript form, and they are all 
very important in understanding the text of the Vedas. In 
the field of the Kalpa Sutras, names like Bliavadasa, Bhavatrata 
and Devatrata are not very familiar to the ordinary Sanskritist, 
since their works have not yet been published, and since, conse¬ 
quently, their names are known only to a few specialists in the 
Vedic Literature and to those who deal with bibliography. 

11. The literature in Vedahga is also equally rich. I 
have already mentioned the commentary on the Nirukta by 
Mahesvara, published from Lahore. Many commentaries on 
the Sarvanukrama u are known and their manuscripts are 
available. Decently a metrical exposition of the Sarvanu- 
kramanl has come to light, and a full description will be found 
in the issue of the Bulletin of the Adyar Library for December 
1943. Another very important work in the field of Vedahga 
for which searches were being made, is the Niruktavartika. 
Beferences to this relatively ancient work are seen in very 
early books, and it has been shown in the Annals of Oriental 
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Research of the Madras University, Vul. II, Part 2, that Durga 
in his commentary on the Nirukta might have been referring 
to this work when he quoted from a Vartika. The work has 
been discovered, though I have not yet seen the work. I 
am hoping to receive it soon and then a full description of it 
will appear in a suitable Oriental ."Journal at an early date. 

12. It is not my intention here to make a survey of the 
Vedic literature or the work already done in the field. My 
real object is to indicate what amount of work yet remains 
to be done. Even the publication of the available manuscript 
material will engage scholars for .many years. Then there 
are many works which are known only in fragments. To this 
category must be assigned the commentaries on the Rgveda 
by Skandasvamin, of which only the portion relating to the 
first Astaka and a small part of the fifth Astaka have come 
to light. The commentary of Madhava, of which the first 
four Adhyayas of the first Astaka have been issued from the 
Adyar Library, is available only for the first Astaka and the 
rest has yet to be located. Here I may definitely say that 
this commentary is quite different from the commentary of 
Madhava so beautifully brought out from Lahore under the 
able editorship of Dr. Samp. His Anukramains are known 
only from references in his work, except for the two Anukra- 
manis published as an Appendix to the Madras University 
Sanskrit Series No. 2. The whole of the metrical commentary 
on the Rgveda of which only a very stray fragment has been 
discovered in the Adyar Library must be searched for. Bhatta- 
bliaskara's commentary on the Aitareya Brahinana is available 
only for early portion, and a complete copy still remains un¬ 
discovered. 

13. Apart from the discovery and publication of rare 
works in the field of Vedic literature, there is the question of 
settling the authorship and dates of many of these works. 
The relation of Skandasvamin to the Nirukta commentary 
published from Lahore requires closer investigation. The 
possibility of a commentary on the Nirukta by Skandasvamin 
and another commentary on this original commentary by Mahe3- 
vara having become mixed up into a single commentary, is 
something that has to be examined. The problem has been 
discussed before ; yet it remains a problem, though each party 
may consider his position as beyond a shadow of doubt. Re¬ 
garding the date of Skandasvamin, there is a difference of 
opinion, the difference being by a century, and this difference 
is due to a difference in interpreting a verse where the date is 
given. Whether we have to take a text as it is or whether we 
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have to alter a text to make it conform to certain hypothesis, 
is also a question that needs careful consideration. Then 
there is the question of more than one Madhava who has com¬ 
mented on the Rgveda, besides the Madhava who has com¬ 
mented on the Samaveda. There is the Ha vana' Madhava 
and also two other Madhavas whose commentaries on the 
Rg veda are available. One has been taken up for publication 
from the Adyar Library and has appeared in print for the 
first half of the first Astaka. The other is being published 
from Lahore. Sayana quotes from a Madhava as a previous 
commentator. The question regarding ihe Madhava whom 
Sayana quotes, has yet to be decided. It L assumed that it 
is the Madhava whose commentary is being published from 
Lahore. I have reasons to conclude that Sayana quotes from 
the Madhava whose commentary has partly appeared from 
the Adyar Library. It is this Madhava who is quoted from 
by all later commentators in the Vedic Literature. Even the 
quotations found in Devnraja’s commentary on the Nighantu 
are from this Madhava and not from Madhava son of Venka- 
tarya whose commentary it is that is now appearing from 
Lahore, though Devaraja mentions only this latter Madhava by 
name. Devaraja has confused between many Madhavas. 

14. I can multiply cases where there is enough scope 
for many years’ labour for students of Vedic literature even 
on this one problem of the authors of the Vedic commentaries 
and their dates and inter-relations. Many of those problems 
have to wait till more texts are published. I have no hesi¬ 
tation in saying that the publication of works available only 
in manuscripts at present is one of the most important pieces 
of works that stands in need of our immediate attention. I 
have already mentioned the work done in this held by certain 
institutions. If I have not mentioned all, it is not due to any 
desire on my part to ignore any institution or to bring certain 
other institutions into greater prominence. I was only making 
a casual survey of the publications of Vedic literature and not 
cataloguing the institutions that are engaged in this enterprise. 

15. No one who knows anything of Vedic literature can 
ignore the wonderful work done by the International Academy 
of Indian Culture at Lahore. Many rare Vedic works have 
been published by this Academy under the distinguished leader¬ 
ship of Dr. Raglm Vir. The paper used, the printing and get 
up and every detail of publication is an object of envy and 
must be a source of pride to Indians, and are worthy of the 
valuable literature that is being ushered into the world through 
these publications and also of the scholarship revealed in these 
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publications. The Research Department of the D. A. V. College, 
Lahore, is taking up a stupendous work in bringing out the 
index of the \odic Literature and some narts are already out. 
In Poona, there is the Tilak Yaidic. SamsLodhan Mandal, which 
is bringing out a very scholarly edition of the Rgveda with the 
commentary of Sayana ; they have promised various indices 
as a final volume. 

1G. Recently J. had occasion to see the Vedic publications 
of another institution in the Bombay Presidency, of which 
1 must make a special mention in this address. The Svadhyaya 
Mandal of Aundh in the Satara District of Bombay Presidency 
has already issued the Samhitas of tito Rgveda, of the Sukla- 
vajurveda both in the Madhyandina and Kanva Sakhas, of 
the Maitrayaui and Ktithaka Samhitas and of the Sanaa and 
the Atharvavedas. There is also another volume being the 
first Part of what is termed the Daivata Samhita, in which 
are brought together all the mantras pertaining to a particular 
Deitvy. The first Part contains the collection, in respect of 
Agni, Indra, Soma and Morals. Other parts of this work and 
the publication of other Vedic works are undertaken by this 
institution. I may say without any hesitation or without 
any exaggeration that I have not seen another set of publi¬ 
cations where the purchaser can get so much of valuable material 
for such a small price. Apart from the accuracy of the texts 
presented and the neatness'of the printing and get up, the 
indices and other supplementary material contained in these 
publications should give credit to any research scholar. I 
may cite one instance. In the Daivata Samhita, there are 
certain valuable indices. There is at the end of a section dealing 
with a Deity, a collection of the similes found in the Vedas 
about that Deity and also all the epithets that are used in 
describing that Deity. The patient labour that has been devoted 
for such a stupendous collection of material is something that 
should rouse any one’s admiration. And all this work is being 
done in the most modest way; there is no advertisement and 
publicity attached to this venture. The great work is being 
done in a silent corner of the world. Not material reward, 
not personal honour and fame, is the inspiring factor that urges 
such a great work ; it is nothing but selfless devotion to a great 
undertaking, gratitude to the past and consideration for the 
future generations, that have given the founder of this insti¬ 
tution the courage and power of endurance needed in carrj r 
ing out such a stupendous undertaking. While the under¬ 
takings of other institutions are being made known in the world 
through various channels, I find that this great institution 
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does not receive the same publicity which ,it deserves and I 
make a special appeal to those who are interested in Vedic 
researches to recognise the great service that this institution 
is doing to the world. 

17. Ever since I started on the road of Vedic research, 
I had to face one question from many people who are prominent 
in the jmblic eye and I cannot avoid a temptation to refer 
to this question. I had to tell various persons that I am 
interested especially in discovering manuscripts relating to 
Vedic literature and the uniform question that was put to me 
was, “Do these new commentaries on the Vedic literature 
throw any new light on the meaning of tire Vedas ?” Certainly 
it was the commentary of Sayana that I read for the first time 
in my attempt to understand the text of the Vedas. Then 
I studied the various annotation of modern scholars. During 
the last many years I had been discovering manuscripts of 
commentaries of the Veda older than Sayana, and I have done 
some work by way of publishing some of them. But the now 
commentaries do not give any really new interpretation of the 
Vedas. 

18. The fact is that the Vedas can mean only one thing 
on the main, and that one meaning alone can be given by any 
interpreter. In details there are various new facts that are 
contained in the newly discovered earlier commentaries. But 
such details are of interest only to the specialist. The fact 
is the same in the caso of other works also. Raghuvamsa has 
many commentaries. But is there much of a difference in the 
matter of the interpretations ? Certainly not. There are 
various editions of Shakespeare with different annotations. 
But the main thing is the same in all such annotations. The 
great interest in the discovery of the earlier commentaries 
lies in the fact that from this, wo are able to conclude that 
there was a continuous tradition of Vedic studies in India. 
Just as the number of editions and annotations and studies 
in respect of a work show the relative importance that was 
attached to that work, similarly the number of commentaries 
on the Vedas shows that in ancient India, the study of the Vedas 
was considered a very important factor in the intellectual 
activities of the nation. 

19. In the Sastraic literature, different commentaries 
present different and independent interpretations. This is 
the case with the interpretations of the Upanishads, the Brahma- 
sutras, the Gita, the Mimamsa Bhasya and other Sastraic works. 
In these cases, the basic text is only an occasion for the exposi- 
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tion of new doctrines, and are not themselves interpreted. 
The case is different for the ordinary literature, where the text 
is interpreted, without the interpreter attempting expositions 
of new doctrines. 

20. If this is so and if the new commentaries do not throw 
any really new'light on the text of the Vedas, why should one 
trouble oneself so much about the newly discovered com¬ 
mentaries ? I had no difficulty in meeting this serious question. 
The value of a man is that ho is alive and cannot be dispensed 
with. In a State no one makes an investigation about the 
actual utility of every individual and decide to ignore or dispense 
with the unwanted element in the society. The State, on the 
contrary, lays down the axiom that in a State every individual 
has a right to live and also a duty to live. In a civilised country, 
no individual has a right to extinguish himself. He must 
live, whether lie wills or not, whether he can or not, whether 
others want him or not. 

21. Further we have unions factories for the production 
of the same material. There are different agencies for the 
transaction of the same sort of business in a corporate society. 
Why should there be so many Banks, so many Insurance Firms, 
so many export and import agencies and so many duplications 
and multiplications of so many things in this world ? Why 
can we not be satisfied with a single institution for every single 
factor under State monopoly ? Just as this variety and multi¬ 
plicity is a factor in our day to day life, similarly this variety 
and multiplicity in the literary world is also a fact that we 
must recognise. It is a sign of progress and prosperity. 

22. The immense activity in the realm of Vedic inter¬ 
pretation in ancient India shows that Vedic literature was a 
living force in the life of the Indian community through those 
many centuries. It is a sad state of affairs that at present 
the efforts in the field of the Vedic literature is the hobby of 
a few, and the Vedic literature, along with the other strata 
of Sanskrit literature, has ceased to be a moving force in our 
national life. In every field of research there are two phases. 
It is so in science, it is so in literature. There is an abstract 
side ; there is also a practical side. There is the pure abstract 
science, where the attempt of the research worker is to find 
out certain truths in this Universe. Then the discoveries 
resulting from such investigations are made to serve the day 
to day needs of man. 

23. Corresponding to the pure side and the applied side 
of the sciences, we do not now have an applied side to literary 
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studies in respect of our ancient Indidn civilization. V liat 
our ancients thought and said, what they did, how they lived, 
what problems they had and how they found out solutions 
for such problems, what their hopes and aspirations wore, 
these are matters a Knowledge of which can and must be of 
some help for us in guiding ourselves in our journey along 
the path of modern life. But literary studies in India have 
been keeping themselves absolutely on the abstract side for 
many decades. Grammar, text emendations, constructing of 
these texts, determining authors and dates find such like 
matters have completely taken up the whole field. 

24. But we must not ignore the fact that when these 
literary specimens were actually produced, they were not meant 
as prospective literary curiosities for a future generation of 
research workers. And if now we are looking on this rich 
literary region with merely the curiosity of a research worker, 
we - are not looking at them from the correct position and we 
get a. picture of the literature quite different from what it really 
is. I am not sure if even in very ancient times, the Vedic 
literature had not begun to bo looked upon as something which 
it really was not in its original nature. The Vedas must ori¬ 
ginally have been pure literature of a high order. The ins¬ 
piration of the poets began to be interpreted as the doctrine 
of the non-human origin of the Vedas, its apaurumyatva. It 
became an adjunct to ritualism and began to be interpreted 
as a ritualistic text. Mow it lias become a mere antiquarian 
curiosity. One of the many directions which future research 
work can take its course is to examine the Vedas as good litera¬ 
ture and to attempt, to evaluate its artistic side. This is a 
method of approach which has not been attempted, either in 
ancient times or in modern tunes. 

25. In modern times, tire philological method of inter¬ 
preting the Vedas has assumed a great prominence. No one 
belittles the service which philology can render and has rendered 
in interpreting an ancient text. Our ancients were not blind 
to the efficacy of philology, in its aspects of historical grammar, 
in determining the meanings of words. Yaska says that in 
the majority of cases, there is a possibility of analysing words 
into their parts and of settling their derivations, correctly 
explaining the accent, and that in those cases, the interpre¬ 
tation should follow this straight path. But there are cases, 
where interpretation is not so easy on account of the changes 
that language has undergone and in these cases, special methods 
have to be employed. The standpoint is the same in modern 
times also. 
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26. The progress made iu modern times in the matter 
of analysing the verbal content of the Vedas is something 
stupendous. But there is very important question that 
has to be answered at some stage or other. If we are able to 
analyse all the words, determine the root from which the word 
has been formed, and fix the-method of the formation of the 
word, and if in this way we are able to decide the original moaning, 
or what we are constrained to accept, as the enigma 1 meaning 
of the word, have we been able to reach the end of our journey '? 
Do the original meanings of the words show us the real meaning 
of the Vedic passages where those words occur 

27. By analysing the Vedic vocabulary and by deter¬ 
mining the origin and formation of the words, we have only 
fixed the origin and formation of the words ; that is - all. From 
this, to spy that we have also arrived at the real meaning of 
the Vedic texts, is not quite correct. Such a statement pre¬ 
sumes so many unproved and so many disproved hypotheses. 
The identity of the original meaning of a word and the meaning 
of the word as it is found in the Veda’s presumes that the Vedas 
represent the original strata in the development of the language. 
That again has as its basis the further assumption that the 
Vedas represent a very early stage in the civilization of the 
Indians, and that, that stage is not much beyond the starting 
point in the advancement of that civilization. Certainly we 
cannot understand Kalidasa’s poetry by a scheme of etymologies. 
Why should it be different, in the case of the Vedas ? The 
original point at which the development, of language started 
is not any nearer to the Vedic poets relatively to the poets 
of a later age, than a man on the top of the mountain is nearer 
'to the sun in relation to another man on the plains. Techni¬ 
cally there is a. difference in the distance between the man on 
the top of t he mountain and the sun on one side and the man 
on the plain and the sun on the other side. But in actual 
affairs there is no perceptible difference. Similarly, though 
technically the Vedic poets lived at a time nearer to the time 
when Sanskrit language started its development, in relation 
to the poets of a later age, say the age of Kalidasa, yet in actual 
facts of experiences, there is no noticable difference. Neither 
in the Vedas nor in Kalidasa do we see the words used in their 
absolutely original sense. 

28. When we take up philology and etymologies as aids 
to Vedic interpretations, we must realise that Vedic inter¬ 
pretation is an interpretation of thoughts and not a system 
of etymologies. There are shortcomings even in philology. 
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29. There is also no guarantee that the Veclic literature 
represents the language of any particular strata in the develop¬ 
ment of the language. Perhaps there is a longer interval 
between the earliest date of the Vedic poems and the latest 
dates than there is between such latest times and the date of 
Kalidasa. What is called the Yedic age is a long period of 
many centuries and perhaps even of milleniums. As in the 
so-called biological evolution, the evolution of language is not 
continuous, uniform and proceeding at a regular pace. Facts 
continue unchanged for a long time, and then we find a sudden 
change. This is true also of language. Thus the difference 
in linguistic strata is not any sure criterion for determining 
dates. When there is no certainty that there was no change 
in the language of the Vedas in its different stages, how can a 
system of uniform etymologies be a help in determining the 
meanings of Vedic passages ? The etymologies are mpre likely 
to misguide the investigator than to lead him to accurate con¬ 
clusions. I am not belittling the value of philology. I am 
only giving a caution. Philology too has its shortcomings 
and weaknesses. Much work has been done in attempting 
to arrive at the original meanings of Vedic words. More work 
remains to be done in our attempts at arriving at the original 
thoughts preserved in the Vedic passages. 

30. When we interpret the Vedas, we are not merely 
interpreting texts having no sort of connection with man’s 
thoughts and man’s life. So we must always keep in mind 
the fact that in trying to understand the Vedas, our attempt 
is really to understand a system of life, a civilization. Unless 
the future investigator keeps these two facts in mind, his in¬ 
vestigation is not likely to take him much.farther than where 
we are at, present. The two fundamental facts are that Vedas 
are poetry of a very high order and that the original meaning 
of the words is not identical with the thoughts of the poets. 
In this address it is not my intention to prepare a programme 
for the future research work in the Vedic literature. My idea 
is a more modest one, and that is to make a representation 
that there is a possibility of a new method of approach. At 
a time when India was threatened with the danger of complete 
extinction, so far as her civilised life was concerned, it was 
the Vedic civilization and its record in the Vedic literature 
that gave it the source for the right inspiration in an attempt 
to restore their ancient civilization to its proper place and in 
giving it a relatively strong measure of continuity and per¬ 
manence. _ What, gave inspiration and strength to our ancients 
need not be a mere object of intellectual curiosity to us. My 
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object in entering on this topic is to make an appeal to students 
to see that our studies may k. ve a more expanded scope than 
to investigate mere antiquarian problems and may comprehend 
certain fundamental questions of importance in our actual 
life. For this the preliminary step is to regard our past lecords 
as records of a civilization and not merely as relics of the starting 
point in man s civilization, or of the antecedent stages in the 
history of man’s civilization. The Bsis of old played a pro¬ 
minent part in shaping and controlling man’s civilized life 
in India, and I see no reason why we, their descendants, however 
humble in our relative position, should allow r ourselves to be 
kept behind in the rear rank in man’s march through the modern 
.ages. Let us start on a new direction in our future research 
in Vedic literature. 
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Dr. J. M. Unvala, pj>.d. (Heidelberg, Germany) 

Wide Scope of Ikanian Studies 

Delegates, Members and Colleagues, 

. It is a great honour that has devolved on me to address 
you as President of the Iranian Section of tire XII Session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference. I am sure that an indefati¬ 
gable student of the Iranian languages, particularly of the 
Zoroastrin.il sacred literature, like Mr. Behramgore Anklesaria, 
Mr. Sohrab J. Bulsara, Dr. Maneckji Davar or Mr. Bomanji 
Dhabhar, would have done greater honour to this- post than 
I myself, who am sporadically in contact with our sacred litera¬ 
ture since 1927, when I had taken up archaeology and numis¬ 
matics, as my favourite subjects. Still, as unforeseen circum¬ 
stances have now forced me to take up again the contact with 
that literature, and as the work on an Iranian bibliography, 
which I have compiled for the Trustees of the Parsi Puncha.yat 
Bunds and Properties, has revealed to me a bigger vista of the 
rich field of Iranis tics than has been generally envisaged, I 
have chosen as'the subject of my address Wide scope of Iranian 
Studies. We Parsis are greatly indebted to the organisers of 
the First Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, held at 
Poona in 1919, to include in its different sections the Iranian 
one in accordance with the wishes of the late Shams-ul-Ulama 
Dr. Sir Jivanji J. Modi, who represented along with other Parsi 
scholars the small community of the Parsis, although the Con¬ 
ference might have, by the very attributive All-India, dealt 
exclusively with sections of Indian languages and literatures, 
philology, history, archaeology, numismatics and religion. 

Now, as the problems concerning all these different 
branches of the purely Indian civilisation and culture are dis¬ 
cussed in separate sections of the All-India Oriental Conference, 
its Iranian section Mias par force to discuss similar problems 
of the Iranian, particularly Zoroastrian civilisation and culture, 
and, therefore, I shall speak about, these problems and about 
the efforts made by the western, i.e. European and American, 
and Indian, particularly Parsi savants. We are prone to 
overestimate the work done by western savants and belittle 
that done by their Indian colleagues, as the latter lack that 
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advertisement and backing which usually helps their western 
confreres. If* I were fo speak of the Parsi savants, some of 
whom I have just mentioned, they are so unassuming and their 
work in the vast field of Iranis ties, especially in the field of 
A vesta, Pahlavi' and allied literatures, is so sound as to be 
justly appreciated by (heir western confreres, but which often 
remains unknown to their Indian colleagues, (hat a serious 
inalnrtMulu took place on the occasion of the opening ceremony 
of the XI Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, held 
at Hyderabad in December 1941, which was expressed in plain 
terms in the Presidential Address of Air. Yazdani and which 
was painful to listen for (he delegates and members of the 
Iranian Section. * The malentendu was worded as follows : 
“As regards the study of Iranian subjects it may be pointed 
out for the information of (he institutions concerned that 
according to competent authorities the works published in 
recent years betray a narrowness of vision and lack of scientific 
methods, particularly on philological grounds. It should how¬ 
ever be observed that the work done by Dr. Iracli J. S. Tara- 
porevala shows sound methods of research, and his guidance 
and advice should be taken advantage of by institutions pub¬ 
lishing works on this important, branch of Oriental studies.” 
In the true spirit of justice towards his Parsi colleagues, Mr. 
Yazdani expressed his sincerest regrets for this malentendu 
the very same evening before a meeting of the members of the 
Iranian Section, which were accepted in the same spirit by 
Sardar Dastur Noshirwan Kaikobad, president of the section 
on behalf of himself and his colleagues. But as that malentendu 
has been already printed in the Presidential Address of Mr. 
Yazdani and circulated among the delegates and members 
of the XI Session of the All-India Oriental Conference without 
its correction 1 , I feel it my humble duty to clear it once and 
for all. 

Several Dasturs or high priests and priests of the Parsi 
community have kept up the torch of religious learning ever 
burning since the ancestors of the Parsis landed at Sanjan in 
the latter half of the eighth century of the Christian era. This 
can be amply proved from the rich collection of manuscripts 
pertaining to the Zoroastrian religion preserved in the big 
libraries of Berlin, Copenhagen, Florence, London, Munich, 

1 On (Lis point being referred to Mr. Yazdani, ho wrote to say, ‘I 
never promised to delete the remarks which I made in this connection at 
the 11th session of the A.I.O.C. What I of course said to them was, “I shall 
make the necessary alterations” and that I have done.’ A. S. Altekar, Local 
Secretary. 
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Oxford and Paris, in the Mulla Firoz and the K. E. Cama Oriental 
Institute Libraries of Bombay, in the Meherji Bana Library 
'of Navsari, and many other private libraries belonging to several 
Parsi families residing in Gujarat. Some authors and copyists 
of these manuscripts were well conversant with the Avesta, 
Pahlavi, Sanskrit and Modern Persian languages, besides being 
authorities on matters of the Zoroastrian liturgy and ritual. 
They had opened schools in which these subjects were taught 
to priestly novitiates, sometimes even to laymen. The well- 
known scholars like Dastur Kumana Daddaru, Dastur Edalda.ru 
Sanjana, Shams-ul-Ulama Dastur l)r. Peshotan Sanjana, Shams- 
ul-Ulama Dastur Dr. Hoshangji Jamasp-Asana, Ervad Aspan- 
diarji Faramji Rabadi, Dastur Mulla Firuz, and Dastur Erachji 
Melierji-Eana, to name only a few, have distinguished them¬ 
selves especially in the Pahlavi literature. They have not 
only brought fame and lustre to these priestly schools, but 
they were the pioneers of the Pahlavi studies. European 
savants like Anquetil Duperron, Spiegel, Haug, West and 
Darmesteter have greatly profited themselves by their works. 
It must be emphasized that without their preparatory work, 
done according to the sound traditional method and with the 
deepest understanding of the religious spirit underlying the 
Pahlavi literature, the critical and philological interpretations 
of the Avesta and Pahlavi texts by these European savants 
would have been absolutely impossible. 

To the ill-advised and ignorant attacks on the religious 
scriptures of the Parsis and on their religion by that Christian 
missionary Dr. John Wilson in 1840, we owe a new orientation 
in the study of these scriptures, and especially in the study 
of the Avesta and Pahlavi languages. It may be briefly men¬ 
tioned that a well-studied rejoinder, based on quotations from 
the Zoroastrian sacred scriptures, given to Dr. Wilson by Mr. 
Dosabliai Munshi in 1848 silenced for ever Dr. Wilson and 
proselytizing missionaries of his type. Two decades later, 
the late Mr. Khurshedji Rustamji Cama studied French, German, 
Avesta, and Pahlavi languages and allied literatures in Germany 
and France under renowned orientalists, like Mohl, Oppert 
and Spiegel. On his return to Bombay, he inaugurated in 
1861 the study of these languages on the system of comparative 
philology among a small group of ardent students of the priestly 
class. Ervad Kavasji Edulji Kanga, the translator of the 
whole of the Avesta literature and the author of an Avesta- 
Gujarati-English Dictionary, Ervad Sheriarji Dadabhai Bharucha, 
the editor of the Collected Sanskrit Writtings of the Parsis and 
the translator of a few Pahlavi treatises, and Ervad Tahmuras 
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Dinshah Anklesaria, an eminent Pahlavist, were among others 
his first disciples. Thanks to the efforts of Mr. Cama, Avesta, 
Ancient Persian and Pahla*. L languages and literatures were 
introduced into the entire curriculum of the Bombay Uni¬ 
versity in 1894. They were taught and are being taught even 
at present in the Sir Jamshedji Jeejeebhoy and Mulla Firoz 
Madressas, as the colleges of Bombay have no chair for these 
studies. The late Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji J. Modi, the 
late Shams-ul-Ulama Dastur Da tab Sanjana, M. A., Mr. Behraui- 
gore Anklesaria, M.A., Mr. B. N. Dhabhar, M.A., Mr. S. J. 
Bulsara, M.A., and other ex-students of these Madressas have 
already earned for themselves a name in the galaxy of brilliant 
Avesta and Palilavi scholars. Dr. M. B. Davar, one of the 
above batch of scholars, Dr. Irach J. S: Taraporevala, Dr* J. 
M. Unvala, Dr. J. C. Tavadia, and Dr. Horma/.diaT Mirza have 
studied under well known German and French orientalists, like 
Pischel, Geldner, Geiger, Kuhn, Bartliolomae, Meillet, Junker, 
Uertel, and Henning ; Shams-ul-Ulama Dastur Dr. Maneckji 
Dhalla and Dr. Jal Pavry are pupils of Jackson of the Columbia 
University of New York. They have already produced sound 
works on philological bases in the field of Iranian, especially 
Avesta and Pahlavi languages and literatures, which have 
acquired recognition of western savants. 


It seems that the western savants have worked and are 
working in the field of Iranistics under the influence of two 
different currents, one may be styled synthetical, the other 
analytical. Under the influence of tho former, monumental 
works, like the Grundriss der Irnnischen Philologie, I and II, 
edited by W. Geiger and F. Kulm with the collaboration of 
Bartliolomae, Geldner, Geiger, Noldeke, West, Horn, and 
others, and the complete translation of the Avesta scriptures 
in German with an elaborate commentary and a masterly 
introduction by Friedrich Spiegel, the same in French by James 
Darmesteter, the translation of the Pahlavi texts by E. W. 
West, W. Haug and Hosliangji have been produced. These 
works are pioneer efforts of German and French savants, in 
which they are greatly helped by the earlier works on the same 
subjects by Parsi Dasturs of the traditional school. Christian 
Bartholomae’s Altiranisches Worterbuch, Strassburg 1904, is 
the result of the analysis of each and every Avesta and Ancient 
Persian word with its reference to the context, baked on strictly 
philological lines. Therein he differs from Darmesteter who 
relies mainly on traditional interpretations of the Dasturs, 
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particularly in case of obscure Avesta words. Fritz Wolff 
has compiled a German translation of the later Avesta on the 
authority of Altirauisckes Wortcrbucli. Bartliolomae has utilised 
in Zum Altiranisclun, Worterbuch, Nachurbeiten unci I orarbeiten, 
St ress bury 1 GOG, among other sources, the new comparat ive 
materials offered by the Pah/avi dialect of the Turfan documents. 


As regards the problems which still await solutions on 
the part of the Ironists, we may mention among others those 
concerning (1) the In do-banian migration, (2) the date of 
Zarathushtra, (8) the Avesta. alphabet, (4) the interpretation 
of the Avesta, (5) the difference between the Pahlavi and Parsik 
languages, (0) the transcription of the Pahlavi texts, and (7) 
consanguinous marriages among the ancient Iranians. 

(1) It has been argued on tlie authority of the Boghaz- 
Ketii cuneiform tablets, written in the Akkadian language, 
which mention among others a treaty of peace between Bhubbi- 
luliumma, king of the Ilittitcs and Mattiwaza, king of the 
Mitannis, signed in about the first quarter of the XIVth century 
b.c., and in which the contracting parties take as witnesses 
several national deities, among whom Mitrasil, Arunasil, Indar 
and Nasattyanna are mentioned, that the Aryans, i.e. the 
forefathers of the Indians and Iranians, had not yet migrated 
to India and Iran, but wi r e living together as an ethnic group 
in Asia Minor. These four deities are undoubtedly Aryan, 
as they are frequently invoked in the Vedas and mentioned 
in the later Avesta, where only Mi thru. (Mitra) is invoked as a 
Yazata, whereas the last two are considered as daems or evil 
beings alter the religions schism between the Indians and 
Iranians had taken place. Again, the names of some princes 
of the Mitannis like Mattiwaza., Tushratta, etc. (Ind. Mati-vaja 
“victorious by thought, by prayers": Dus-raddha “difficult to 
overcome”; cf. B. Grozny, Archie Oricntalni, III, 1981, p. 
289) suggest, that at least, the ruling aristocracy was rather 
of Aryan origin. These considerations have led Hertel and 
some other savants to place the composition of the Vedas and 
of the Gathas of Zarathushtra much later than the second 
half of the XIVth century b.c. This can be considered as an 
argunwntum ex silentio, as it might be presumed that we have 
in the Boghaz-Keui tablets the last historical mention of an 
Aryan tribe domiciled in Asia Minor. At any rate, much useful 
information on this point can be obtained from a careful study 
of the astronomical data which might be gathered from the 
Bg-Veda and the Avesta. It is certain that the Kossaeans 
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or the Kassites who are supposed to be autochthon Iranians, 
residing in tlie region of tJie Zagros Mountains, invaded and 
overwhelmed the first Babylonian empire of Hammurabi and 
founded the Kassite dynasty which ruled in Babylon from the 
XVIIItli to the Xllth century b.c. Their language contains 
traces of the Indo-tiermanic (Aryan?) language, (t'f. (I. 
Contenau, Manuel d'ArcMoloyie Orientals, tome T, Baris 1027, 
pp. 160-167). 

(2) As to the date of Zarathushtra, Ohr. Bartholomae 
in Zarathushtras Leben unci Lehr, Heidelberg 1019. p. 10, would 
not admit a date later than 000 me., whereas A. V. YV. Jackson 
in Zoroaster, the Proyhet of Ancient Iran, flew York 1899, pro¬ 
nounces the traditional date, 600 me., to be the correct one. 
A. Meillet in Trois Conferences stir les Cat has de V Avesta, A finales 
du Mu-see Guimet, Biblioth'eqne de Vulgarisation, 44, Paris 1925, 
pp. 22 and 82, considers the traditional date probable, if we 
take into consideration linguistic, economic and political data, 
i 'j. Herzfeld and Lehmann-1 la apt are also in favour of the 
traditional date, but they give it as 570 and 550 b.c. respectively, 
see Pavry Oriental Studies, London 1988, pp. 187 and 255. 
Dastur Dr. Dhalla pronounces on the date of Zarathushtra in 
Zoroastrian Theology, New York 1914, p. 11, as follows : “Zara¬ 
thushtra planted his new faith in Iran at a date approximating 
1000 me., though some learned scholars, basing their arguments 
on traditional sources, are inclined to assign a date as late as 
the seventh century b.c., or, lo be more exact, 600-583 b.c.’* 
Dr. J. J. Modi has supported the traditional date given bv the 
authors of the Pahlavi treatises Artlik Virdz Ndmak, Menuk i 
Xrat, Batistan i Denik and Denkart in a lecture delivered in 
Bombay on the 5th of August 1932. Prof. A. Berriedale Keith 
seems also to support the traditional date in an article, entitled 
“The Achaemenids and Zoroaster,” published in Dinshah Irani 
Memorial Volume, Bombay 1943, pp. 20-26. But, it is certain 
that the author of the Pahlavi Xvatdi Ndmak which was com¬ 
posed in the Sassanian epoch and Firdusi who draws the materials 
for his Shah Ndma from this long lost Pahlavi work through 
the intermediary of the Bdstan Ndma of Daqiqi, as well as 
the chronicler of the Bundahishn have very little or nearly 
nothing to relate about the Achaemenian and Parthian dynasties 
who ruled in Iran from 578 to 323 b.c. and from 216 b.c. to 
226 a.d., 1 as they considered these dynasties not staunch 
Zoroastrian from their intransigent attitude towards other 
religions, the attitude which was quite in conformity with that 

1 During the interval between 323 B.C. and 246 B. C* the Seleucids 
ruled over Iran. 
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followed by the Sassanian sovereigns. The argument advanced 
by certain savants, like Dr. Modi (cf. his above mentioned 
lecture) that Zaratliushtra was not mentioned in the Achae- 
menian inscriptions, because his religion which was preached 
in eastern Iran had not penetrated to the west, cannot be main¬ 
tained as even such staunch Zoroastriaus as were the Sassanian 
sovereigns have not mentioned even once the name of the 
prophet Zaratliushtra in their rock-inscriptions. This name 
does not occur even once on Sassanian seals. It is highly 
probable that the Sassanians held this name in such high respect 
that they did not like to use it unnecessarily and thereby defile 
it. Similar is also the opinion of Dastur Kaikhusru Kutar 
who says : “Can it be that the honoured name of the Prophet 
of Ancient Iran was considered too sacred to be commented 
on by Palliavi writers in a bizarre and haphazard way. as we 
find various scholars to have done ?” (cf. Dinshah Irani Memorial 
Volume, Bombay 1948, p. 177). Similar seems also to be the 
attitude of staunch Moslems to the use of the name of the 
Prophet Muhammad. 

If we consider this question of the date of Zaratliushtra 
from the standpoint of archaeology, we should place it in the 
iron age, as clear references to bronze or copper are not found 
in the Avesta literature, although borojya in paro-berojya- 
(Vidcvddt, 8, 90) is explained by Modern Persian berenj “copper ; 
bronze.” Wo have on the contrary many references to iron 
in the later Avesta, and one oven in the Gatlias, Yam, 51. 9, 
where the universal judgment at the final dispensation by 
molten iron (ayanhd xshustd-), metal par excellence is mentioned. 
The later Avesta, especially the Yasht literature (YashU, 10, 18, 
14, 17), describes offensive and defensive weapons and armour 
of the Yazat Mithra and of the Fravasbiis, which are made 
of iron. (Avesta ayanh- is Vedic ay as-; the latter means 
“metal ; iron”; cf. Hermann Grassmann, Worterbuch zum Rig- 
Veda, Leipzig 1878, p. 98). Now, we know from the excava¬ 
tions at Kashan, at Nehavend, and in Luristan that iron weapons, 
like poniards, lance-heads and arrow-heads, were found in 
graves which could be dated as early as the XIVth-XIIIth 
century b.c., whereas at Susa in FJam iron made its appearance 
still later in about the beginning of the first millennium b.c. 
Thus we can place the Gatlias of Zaratliushtra tentatively as 
early as the XIVth century b.c. and the later Avesta perhaps 
not later than the beginning of the first millennium b.c. 

(3) Mr. Sohrab J. Bulsara has tried to prove the high 
antiquity of the Avesta alphabet in a paper entitled “The 
Origin of the Alphabet”, published in Dr. Modi Memorial 
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Volume, Bombay 1930, pp. 379-104. He lias appended to it 
three plates, showing the developments of the letters of all 
known ancient alphabets from the letters of the Avesta alphabet 
in their primitive forms, a 3 derived from their supposed original 
pictographs. According to him, even the Egyptian hieratic, 
both predynastic and postdynastic, and demotic scripts had 
been derived from this original Avesta script. The same theme 
had formed the subject of his paper read before the XI All- 
India Oriental Conference, held at Hyderabad in December 
1941. He traces the origin of the Persian (rather Arabic) 
alphabet also to the Avestan alphabet through the intermediary 
of the Hira script in another article, published in Dinshah 
Irani Memorial Volume, Bombay 1943, pp. 42-56, and plates 
I-III. This bold thesis contradicts the theory of Friedrich 
Carl Andreas who maintained that the Avesta scriptures were 
written in Aramaic characters when they were compiled by 
the Dasturs in the time of Valkash the Ashkanian, Vologeses I 
of the Parthian dynasty who ruled over Iran from 51 to 77/78 
a.d. (cf. Denkart, Sanjana’s edition, Yol. IX, p. 456, § 16), 
that the existing Avesta characters have been later on developed 
from the Aramaic ones, and that they had a different phonetic 
value from that attributed to them traditionally (cf. “Der 
Ursprung des Awestaalphabets und sein ursprunglicher Laut- 
wert” in Proceedings of the XIII International Congress of 
Orientalists held in 1902 in Hamburg, Leiden 1904 ; and F. C. 
Andreas and J. YVackernagel, Die erste, zwcite, vicrte, und fuenfte 
Gatha des Zarathushtro ( Jasno, 28, 29, 31 und 32). Versuch 
ciner Herstcllimg der alteren Textformen nebst Uebersetzung, 
1911 und 1913 ; cf. also Ilch. F. J. Junker, “The Origin of the 
Avestan Alphabet,” Dr. Modi Memorial Volume, Bombay 
1930, pp. 766-774). In fact, the national Iranian renaissance 
is due to this Parthian king, wKo was the first to introduce 
Pahlavi legends in Aramaic script on his coins, side by side 
with the usual Greek legends which in course of time had become 
so corrupt as to be illegible. Again, the first Pahlavi document 
known up to date is a parchment, discovered at Avroman in 
Iranian Kurdistan in 1915, on which a contract of the sale 
of a vineyard is written in Aramaic script. It is dated month 
Harvatat of the year 300 of the Arsacid era, which began on 
the 10th of October, 246 n.c., and hence the parchment must 
have been written in 54 a.d. However tempting the com¬ 
parative columns of the different scripts given by Mr. Bulsara 
in plates I-III might be, his bold thesis requires at any rate 
more convincing proofs, especially of historical nature. In 
this connection I should like to draw his attention to an in¬ 
scription written in ink on a calcarous boulder, discovered at 
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Susa in 1933, in an as yet unidentified cursive script, which 
resembles in parts Demotic, Aramaic and even Pahlavi scripts. 
There are in this inscription svustikas, utikhs and some Proto- 
Elamite signs. At any rate, it can he looked upon as Proto- 
Susian and dated 3500 b.c. The script runs from right to 
left, some lines even from left to right. I hope, ho will be able 
to unravel with his usual acumen the mystery attached to this 
script. 

(4) As regards the interpretation of the Avesta texts, 
we have to observe that they are sensibly different from one 
another according as they are given by 'the traditional, philo¬ 
logical, or mystical school. The traditional school has, of course, 
the support of the Pahlavi translations and commentaries of 
the Sassanian Dasturs, and to a certain extent also of the Sans¬ 
krit and Modern Persian versions of the Dasturs of India. 
Wherever the interpretation of the traditional school is not 
satisfactory, philology is of great help ; the reverse is also the 
ease, as in the explanation of obscure words, e.g. in Videvdat, 

8. 93. The Pahlavi commentaries, particularly on the Vandidad, 
give us a good idea of the views held by Sassanian Dasturs 
on matters pertaining to social and religious customs. Of 
late, the mystical school of (he JJme-Ivhshnumists, founded 
by the late Mr. Behramshah N. Shrolf in (Ire first decade of 
this century, one of whose modern exponents is Dr. Earamroz 
Chinivala, has published translations in Gujarati with elaborate 
commentaries of some Avesta texts. This school is spreading 
its teaching in well-organized classes and public lectures. The 
efforts of the school at interpretation of the Avesta scriptures 
are no doubt commendable, but 1 wonder whether scholars 
will agree in regarding them as sufficiently scientific and 
critical in character. 1 must, say that, the Ilme-Khslniumists, 
and the Parsi. thoosophists as well, cater for the growing spiritual 
hunger of those Parsis who are not quite conversant with the 
real spirit of Zoroastrianism. 

(5) One of (lie epoch-making discoveries of the beginning 
of this century was that of the manuscripts and fragments 
of manuscripts made in Chinese Turkistan, which are written 
in Middle Persian, Tokharian, Ueigur, Chinese, Saka, Khotanic, 
Sanskrit and Pali languages, and in different scripts. They 
appertain to Manichaeism, Buddhism and Christianity, the 
three great religions which were spread peacefully in that 
region in the early centuries of the Christian .era. These manu¬ 
scripts are preserved in the University Library of Berlin, in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris, in the British Museum of 
London, and in the Library of the University of Leningrad. 
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The Middle Persian fragments have been published by eminent 
scholars, like F. 0. -Andreas, A. von Le Coq, A. Cowley, F. W. 
K. Muller, Paul Pelliot, Hans Reielielt, and Carl Salemann. 
Turf an fragments appertaining to Manichaehm and published 
by F. W. K. Muller are written in two im]>ortanl dialects, in 
the Arsacid or north-western dialect and in the south-western 
dialect spoken in Persia, which became the official language 
of the Sassanian empire. The importance of the Tur! an texts 
lies in the fact that the ideograms employed in the Pahlavi 
inscriptions and in books pertaining to Zoroastrianism are 
wholly eliminated from it, and that they preserve, therefore, 
faithfully the pronunciations of Pahlavi of the third cent uy 
\.r>. Bartholomae has called the Pahlavi of these texts Tur ran 
Pahlavi. Again, among the fragments published by Miiller, 
there aro some written in Sogdian, a north-eastern’ dialect of 
Pahlavi which flourished approximately from the first century 
of the Christian era upto the invasion of the Mongols, perhaps 
still later, in the regions of Samarqand and Fargliana, with 
Samarqand as it's centre. The characters employed for the 
Turfan documents are Estrangelo-Syriac with certain modi¬ 
fications, whereas the Sogdian ones were written in Estrangelo- 
Syriae and in Sogdian character's, which were of Aramaic origin. 
In the latter the long Buddhist texts discovered in the grotto 
of Touen-Homing by A. Stein and Paul Pelliot are written. 
Robert Gaul hint who had deciphered the Sogdian fragments 
brought to Paris by Pelliot’s mission as early as in 1911 and 
1912 wrote bis Essa-i de Gramma-ire Sogdienne, 7, Phonteique, 
Paris 1914. It lias been published as a posthumous work by 
A. Meillet in 1928. Its 11. Partic, Morphologic, Syntax?- et 
Glosmirc, Paris -1929, is the work of E. Benveniste. 

The early Sassanian inscriptions of Hajiabad, Naqshe- 
Rustam, Shahpur and Paikuli are engraved in two different 
scripts, Arsacid and Sassanian. The Arsacid lapidary script 
is the same as that employed in the so-called Chaldeo-Pahlavi 
version of the Hajiabad inscription. It differs from the script 
found on coins of the later Parthian kings, dating from 51 a.tt. 
to 226 a.d. Both arc of Aramaic origin, but the characters 
of the latter assume rather square shapes in imitation of the 
Greek legends on these coins. The legends on coins of the 
early Sassanian sovereigns are in the same script as used on 
Sassanian lapidary inscriptions, and although it affects on coins 
of later kings the cursive forms of Book-Palxlavi, the archaic 
forms are co-existent. It has been suggested from a certain 
quarter to call this script and the language of the legends as 
well Parsik (for the script cf. Hch. F. J. Junker, “The Origin 
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of the Avestan Alphabet,” Dr. Modi Manorial Volume, Bombay 
1930, p. 768). This suggestion is acceptable as regards the 
language only, if we consider Parsik as the language of Pars 
or Persis. But the term Palilavi is generally employed by 
Iranists for Middle Persian or the language which shows that 
phase in the development of Iranian which is intermediate 
between Ancient Persian of the cuneiform inscriptions of the 
Achaemenids and Modern Persian. They call the Arsacid or 
Parthian language Palilavi of the north, the Sassanian language 
Palilavi of the south, and the newly discovered Sogdian language 
the north-eastern dialect of Palilavi. At any rate, to use the 
word Pdrsik for Palilavi seems .to me rather pedantic. 

(6) It must be said as regards the transcription of the 
Palilavi texts and coin-legends that the Turfan texts have 
proved without a shade of doubt by wholly eliminating the 
ideograms employed in the Palilavi of inscriptions and books 
pertaining to Zoroastrianism that these ideograms, which are 
evidently loan-words from an Aramaic dialect, wero never 
pronounced as such. In this respect they are comparable to 
Sumerian words used as ideograms in. Babylonian and Assyrian 
languages, or to Chinese words similarly used in Japanese. 
II. 8. Nyberg has explained in La Monde Oriental, tome XVII, 

1923, the Semitic forms- of verbs used as ideograms in Palilavi. 

As said above, the Turfan texts which are written with 
the utmost care in Kstrangelo-Syriac characters, devoid of 
polyphony, have preserved faithfully the pronunciations of 
Palilavi of the third century a.d. This fact has been fully- 
utilized by Bartholomae who has evolved a reliable system of 
transcription of the Palilavi texts, as can be seen from his 
numerous publications. This system has been followed by me 
in my Ncri/osanijh’s Sanskrit Version of the Horn Yasht, Vienna 

1924, and other publications. Benvenisto, Nyberg and Pagliaro 
have tried to iind forms of the Parthian or northern dialect 
in some Palilavi texts, e.g. in Draxt i A sunk. The transcription 
of Palilavi as given by western scholars remains to a certain 
extent unsettled since 1924 owing to the steady progress in 
the decipherment of the Turfan Palilavi and Sogdian texts. 
At any rate, the practice of transcribing the ideograms as Iranian 
words should be unanimously followed by Parsi scholars. 

(7) The highly controversial question of the alleged 
practice of consanguinous marriages ( xvctuk-das) among the 
ancient Iranians, the question which formed the subject of 
a. paper read by Mr. II. P. Mehta in the Iranian Section of the 
XI All-India Oriental Conference, held at Hyderabad in 1941 
has been exhaustively treated by West, Sanjana, Casartelli 
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and Dliabhar. The latter says in the introduction to The 
Pahlavi Bivdyat, accompanying the Dbdistdn-i Dinik, Bombay 
1913, p. 4, as follows : “Talcing into consideration the extracts 
on Khvduk-das from our Pahlavi Bivayat only, we notice that 
the writer, perhaps a priest, attempts under cover of anonymity 
to foist the practice of Khvetuk-das on an unwilling people. 
•That the custom was in every way repugnant to the people 
and that the generality of the people must; 'have lent, it no coun¬ 
tenance is at once gathered from the fact of its being fulsomely 
extolled by the writer in the different extracts bearing on the 
subject. In palming it oil on the people in the name of religion, 
the unknown writer is compelled to confess his failure,’’ and 
on p. 5 “In fact, not a single extract on Khvetuk-das introduced 
in the manner described above can be identified with the Avesta. 
Whatever might be the cause of advocating this pernicious 
custom unauthorised by religion, one thing was uppermost- 
in the mind of the writer, viz., as admitted by him in one of 
the extracts, there was the fear of perversion to another faith 
of members of the community which was fast dwindling down 
in his time. On the contrary, in pre-Islamic times, when there 
was no fear of the community being perverted to a foreign 
faith, there existed laws and regulations for privileged wives 
who were even foreigners. Plence it is reasonable to infer 
that the extreme kind of Kvetuk-das (next-of-kin marriage) 
must have been vehemently advocated by the author in order 
that the community might not turn away from the practice 
of the normal Khvetuk-das (viz., marriage among first cousins).” 

I have also treated this subject in Observations on the Religion 
of the Parthians, Bombay 19:25, pp. 32-33, and said on p. 33 
that “In the cases cited by Bartholomae from the Mdtikan i 
Ilazdr Ddtistdn (cf. Die Frau im Sassanidischen Rccht, Heidel¬ 
berg 1921, p. 16) the question is not of incestuous and consan- 
guinous marriages in the proper sense of these words, when 
we take into consideration the consequences of the practice 
of polygamy, which was once very prevalent’ in the East.” 


Several documents of capital importance for the Iranian 
history and culture have been discovered in Iran and Egypt 
during the early decades of this century and in recent years. 
In 1936, while excavating at Persepolis for the American mission, 
Prof. Herzfeld came to a sealed door behind which, like so 
much, waste paper, were stored those 29000 tablets of the Perse¬ 
polis archives. They have been taken to America for the purpose 
of firing in an electric kiln before their study. Besides certain 
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suggestions made by Herzfeld as to the religious character 
of the contents of some of them, and as- to (heir composition 
in Ancient Persian cuneiform script, some five hundred even 
in Aramaic, the administrative language of the Aehaemenian 
empire, and in Aramaic script, as far as I know, nothing definite 
has transpired up to date about, these tablets. Further, an 
Ancient Persian inscription written in Aramaic 'characters has 
been found by Herzfeld on the tomb of Darius in the same 
year. 

Aramaic was widely spread in Western Asia during the 
Aehaemenian epoch. If it was not the language of the chan¬ 
cellory of the (heat Kings, as it is contested by some savants, 
it is certain that it was widely employed in commerce. Thus 
the Aramaic papyri, discovered in the excavat ions of the German 
mission in the island of Elephantine and at Assouan in Egypt,' 
and the ostraca with Aramaic inscriptions found there by 
Clermonf-Ganneau, both pertaining to a Jewish colony of the 
Aehaemenian period, deserve our attention. They are pub¬ 
lished by Ed. Sacliau in Leipzig in 1911 and by A. Cowley in 
Oxford in 1929. In l/Aramak-o untie-o, Roma 1984, J. Messina 
criticises the theory of Schraeder that Darius had introduced 
Aramaic as the only language of the chancellory of the whole 
of the Persian empire (see above) ; Iraniscke lioitn'Uje, I, Schriftcn 
der Konigsbert/er Gelehrten Gesellschaften. (>. Jahrp., 5. Heft 
1930. 

Mention’must be made of the discovery of the inscription 
of Darius the Great, at Susa by R. de Mec-tjneuem, concerning 
the construction of his palace in this city and the men and 
materials employed therein. It was found in three versions. 
Ancient Persian, Babylonian and Susian, inscribed on clay 
tablets and stone-slabs. This inscription is very interesting 
for two historical facts, (1) that when Darius became king, 
both his father Hystaspes, who was governor of Parthia (Balm- 
tan, § 35), and his grandfather Afsames were living; (2) that 
the palace was completed during the life-time of liystaspes, 
for whom he invoked the protection of Ahura-Mazda. This 
inscription has been published by Pore Scheil in Mhnoires do 
la Mission Arche,ologigue do. Perse, tome XXI, Paris 1929. I 
have given an excerpt of this volume in the Ancient Persian 
Inscriptions of the Achacmenids found at Susa, with a glossary, 
Paris 1929. The trilingual inscription giving the extreme 
limits of the empire of Darius the Great, engraved on gold and 
silver plates (13x18 cm.) discovered at Hamadan was com¬ 
municated by me to Herzfeld in May 1926 in Teheran and to 
the K. E. Gama Oriental Institute of Bombay in September of 
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the same year. It has been published by Herzfeld in Memoirs 
of the Archaeological Survey of - India, No. 34, Calcutta 1928. 
In a foot-note to p. 1, Sir John Marshall, the editor of the Me¬ 
moirs, has acknowledged the priority of my communication. 
Two pairs of gold and silver plates (24x30 cm.) bearing the 
same trilingual inscription were discovered on the north side 
of the palace of Darius I at L’ersepolis by the German architect 
Dr. Kraefter in about 1032. A new inscription of Xerxes was 
discovered at Persepolis by Dr. Erich Schmidt in 1031 and 
translated by Herzfeld. It enumerates the satrapies held on 
the accession of Xerxes in 485 b.c., mentions a new war against 
the Daeva-worshippers, speaks of Xerxes as an enthusiastic 
worshipper of Aurumazda and Arta, a passage of extraordinary 
significance for the Achaemenian religion, (ef. Bulletin oj the 
American Institute for Persian Art and Archaeology , Vol. IY, 
No. 3, 1936, p. 119). 

Several Greek inscriptions of tlie Parthian period have 
been found in recent years at Susa, among which two are worth 
noting. One is a letter of Artabanus III (10/11-40 a.d.) ad¬ 
dressed to the magistrates and to the municipality of the city 
of Susa in 21/22 a.d., the other mentions the dedication of 
boys and girls as servants in the temple of Artemis for a period 
of thirty years. We learn further from these Gi eek inscriptions 
that Susa was a completely Hellenised city. This Hellenistic 
influence remained active even during the Sassanian period, 
as can be judged from samples of the works of art found in the 
ruins of Susa. 

Since the publication of E. Herzfeld, Paihuli. Monuments 
and Inscriptions of the, Early History of the Sassanian Empire. 
2 Vols., Berlin 1924, many new Sassanian inscriptions in Pali- 
lavi have been discovered in recent years. A big inscription 
was found at Naqshe-Bustam on the east side of the monument 
called Kaabe-Zardusht by Dr. Erich Schmidt in 1936. It has 
been published in transliteration and translation by M. Spreng- 
ling in the American Journal for Semitic Languages and Litera¬ 
ture, 53, No. 2, Jan. 1937, pp. 126-144. It is dated about 
293 a.d., i.e. the beginning of the reign of Narse. It is important 
for early Sassanian onomastics and for a reference to some 
obscure religious ceremony. I have heard that a revised com¬ 
plete translation of the inscription has been recently published. 
Twenty short Pahlavi inscriptions, rather in a cursive script, 
were found at Derbend in Bussian Azerbeijan by E. A. Pacha- 
moff, who has published them in Bulletin de la Societo Scientifiquc 
d’Azerbeidjan, No. 8, Bakou 1929. They mention a certain 
Barznish who was Hamarkar or controller of revenue of Azer- 
7 
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beijan. In excavations of the French mission at Shahpur, 
a bilingual, Arsacid and Sassanian, Pahlavi inscription was 
discovered in 1936. It was engraved on the shaft of one of 
the columns of a votive monument. It mentions the erection 
of a statute of Shahpur I in 266 a.d. The monument was 
found 525 m. to the west of a lire-tempe called Atur-Andhit. 
It has been published by If. Ghirshman in llevuc des Arts Asiati¬ 
cs, X, 1936, pp. 123-129. Besides these monumental in¬ 
scriptions, short Pahlavi legends are found engraved on gems 
of Sassanian seals, and on coins and clay bullae. Those on 
gems pertaining to the Kaiser Friedvirhs Museum of Berlin 
have been published by Paul I Torn and 31. S. Scckin. Since 
1934 I have been collecting materials for a work on Sassanian 
seals preserved in different museums of Europe and America, 
and in private collections. My rejiorfc on Sussanian seals of 
the India Museum of Calcutta has been sent to its curator in 
1938. There exist Pahlavi ostraca written in ink on potsherds. 
They were found at Susa and in the vicinity of Teheran. They 
are hopelessly fragmentary, and are therefore only of an epi- 
grapliical interest. A. Paglia.ro has given a tentative reading 
of the Pahlavi dip inti found on fresco-paintings in the ancient 
synagogue of Dura-Europos, situated on the Euphrates, in 
Report oj the Sixth Session of excavations at Dura-Europos, 
Chicago 1936. Neither the reading of Pagliaro nor that of 
Benveniste to whom the dipinti had been communicated, are 
satisfactory. There exists a big collection of Pahlavi papyri 
in the Staatliclien Museen of Berlin and Vienna. Olaf Hansen 
has published sixty-six papyri of Berlin in Abhavdlungen der 
Preussischeu Academic der Wissenschaften, No. 9, 1938. Their 
script is Book-Palilavi, but very cursive. This fact makes 
their decipherment extremely difficult. 


It would be too long to mention the names of books and 
articles published by western and Parsi scholars in the field 
of A vesta, Ancient Persian and Pahlavi languages and literatures. 
I shall name only a few worth a special notice, particularly 
those written by Parsi lranists. 

Tho metre in Zoroastrian sacred and profane texts has 
drawn of late the attention of some German and French lranists. 
Karl F. Gelduer and after him Johannes Hcrtel have contri¬ 
buted to researches on tho metre found in the later Avesta, 
especially in the Yast literature. The metrical form of some 
of the Ancient Persian inscriptions has been first noticed by 
Johannes Friedrich, cf. Oricntalischc Litteratur-Zcitung, 1928, 
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cols. 238-215 and 288 seq. And li. W. Bailey, E. Benveniste, 
A. Christensen, and \V. H uning have dealt with the question 
of versiiication in some portions of the Pahlavi literature. It 
is not surprising that apart from the Manichaean and Christian 
hymns and psalters preserved in several manuscripts from 
Turf an, some sort of poetical composition existed in Sassaniau 
times, but their traces are certainly obscured by 1 he ambiguity 
of the Pahlavi script and by the pedantry, and to a certain 
extent, ignorance of later scribes. 

Dr. Irach Taraporevala has published Selections from 
Avesta and Old Persian with critical apparatus and a vocabulary 
for students of the Calcutta University in 11)22. It is interesting 
to note that Iranian languages are studied even in Japan, 
where a chair for Iranistics has been held in Kyoto Imperial 
University by Prof. Gi.kyo Ito. Another Japanese Iranist is 
Mr. Shigheru Araki of Tokyo. 

D. M. Madon, Study of the Gath as, Part I, The Gatha 
Ahunavaiti, Bombay 1910, and Khodabakhsh E. Poonegar, 
The Zoroastrian Gathas translated with Notes and Summary, 
Bombay 1928, show the results of the critical study of the 
Gathas, as inaugurated by the Gatha. Society of Bombay, 
one of whose active exponents is Prof. Behramgore Anklesaria. 
Aga Poore Dawood has 'translated into Persian the Gathas 
and a portion of the Yasht literature, and thereby he has made 
the Avesta accessible to the Zoroastrians and Muhammadans 
of Iran in their own language. 

Christian Bartliolomae has left an immortal name in the 
field of Pahlavi. His researches on the Pahlavi version of the 
Avesta scriptures are embodied in the foot-notes to Avesta 
words in his monumental work Altiranisches Wdrterbuch. 
lie has also handled nearly the whole of the Pahlavi literature 
in a quite novel way. In philological discussions on several 
obscure Pahlavi words, he has quoted passages in extenso in 
which they occur with their readings and translations : cf. 
Mitt dir anische Studien, I-IV, in Wiener Zeitschrift fur die 
Kunde des Morgenlancles; Zur Kenntnis der mitteliranischen 
Mundarten, I-VI, in Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1916-1925. Thus he has done an important 
preparatory work for a Pahlavi dictionary with concordance. 
The Trustees of the Parsi Punchayat Funds and Properties 
have entrusted the work of compiling such a dictionary several 
years ago to Mr. Bomanji Dhabhar, an eminent Pahlavi scholar, 
who has already done more than half the work. But he had 
to give it up last year owing to serious eye-trouble. Bailey, 
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Pagliaro, and others' have recently adopted Bartholomae’s 
method of doing research-work in Pahlavi. Bartholomae’s. 
articles on Sassanian law, based on the Mdftkdn i Hazar Batistan 
(XJeber ein Sassanidisches Rcchtsbuch, SHeiddbergAW. 1910 
and Zum Sassanidischen Recht., I-V, ibid. 1918-1928) show his 
masterly treatment of such a difficult subject as Sassanian 
law. This Pahlavi text has been wholly translated by Sohrab 
Bulsara with copious notes under the title' The Laws of the 
Ancient Persians, Bombay 1937. That he has not always 
agreed with Bartholomae in the interpretation of many passages 
shows clearly the difficulty of the task which is enhanced by 
the ambiguity of the Pahlavi script. Bulsara has also trans¬ 
lated another important Pahlavi te.\t called Aerpatastdn and 
Kirangastdn, Bombay 1915. This is the only text on Zoro- 
astrian liturgy. The Gujarati translation of the Batistan i 
Bcnik, Bombay 1920, is a joint effort of two eminent Pahlavists, 
the late Ervad Tahmuras Anklesaria and the late Ervad Sheriarji 
Bharuclni. The late Dastur Darab Sanjana had completed 
a. few years before his death in 1928 the remaining work of 
editing and translating the Ben kart, Vol. X-XIX. The publi¬ 
cation of these works were undertaken by the Trustees of the 
Parsi Punehayat. 

Among those who have published and translated some 
of the Pahlavi texts contained in the Pahlavi Texts, I-II, edited 
by Jamasp-Asana, 1 may. mention B. N. Dhabhar, Markwart- 
Messina, A. Pagliaro, J. C. Tavadia, J. 0. Taraporo and J. M. 
Unvala. These texts are simple but important for compiling 
a Pahlavi dictionary, particularly the text of King Husrav 
and IHs Bog and Braxt i A sunk contain words which are seldom 
found elsewhere in the Pahlavi literature. 

The University of Copenhagen lias published up to date 
in fascimile the following Pahlavi codices pertaining to its 
library with an introduction by Arthur Christensen: K 20 
and K 20b, containing Artak T Trdz Ndmak, Bundahishn, and 
other texts, K 85, containing Batistan i Benik and Pahlavi 
Rivdyats 1 - 11 , Epistles of Manushchihr and the Selections from 
Zatsparm, and K 20, containing Artak Virdz Ndmak and Mdti¬ 
kdn i Yavisht Friydn. 

Firoz S. Masani’s series of Pazand prayers in Gujarati 
transliteration and translation, Bombay 1917-1921, is an im¬ 
portant contribution to the understanding of Pazand, i.e. 
PalTlavi widtt-en in plene with Avesta characters, reproducing 
the Middle Persian or non-Semitic pronounciations with a marked . 
tendency for the southern dialect. This is the first translation 
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of the Pazand texts made by a Parsi scholar after the publi¬ 
cation of Spiegel’s translation in Avcta, die Hedigen Schriften 
tier Parsen, iibersetzt, P>d. Ill, Leipzig 1863, pp. ‘207-246. ' 

There are two big collections of Rvodyats, those of Pcrab 
Hormazyar and Horma/iar Paramarz. These Eivayats com¬ 
posed in Persian are collections of questions on religious sub jects 
asked by the Zoroastrians of India to their co-roligi mists in 
[van through their emissaries and answers brought by them 
during the course of the XVth up to the- beginning of the XVillth 
century of the Christian era. Maneckji Rustamji Unvala had 
prepared an edition of the liivayat of Darab Hormazyar in 
two volumes, whit’ll has been published after his death by Dr. 
Jivanji J. Modi with an introduction in Bombay in 1922. 
Bomanji N. Dhabhar has published an English translation of 
the Rivayat of Hormaziar Paramarz with copious notes and a 
glossar} r of unusual Persian words found only in Zoroastrian 
writings, Bombay 1932. 

J. M. Unvala, Collection of Colophons of Manuscripts 
bearing on Zoroastrianism in some Libraries of Europe, Bombay 
1940, contains among others several Palliavi colophons of 
valuable manuscripts. They .have been transcribed and trans¬ 
lated. J. C. Katrak, Oriental Treasures, Bombay 1911, deals 
with colophons of manuscripts in private libraries of some 
Parsis of Gujarat. This book records only the salient 
facts mentioned in the colophons. All these colophons are 
important not only for fixing the date of manuscripts, but for 
determining their relative value. 


It is just natural that the Parsi scholars have produced 
a big literature on Zoroastrianism in their mother-tongue 
Gujarati, from which the following are worth noting : Jivanji 
J. Modi. Lectures and Sermons on Zoroastrianism ; Khurshedji 
E. Pavri, Resalehde Khurshcd, which has been translated into 
English ; Hheriarji I). Bharucha, Rlstistdn or a description of 
the funeral ceremonies of the Parsis. The last named work 
contains exhaustive information on the subject gathered from 
the whole of the Zoroastrian literature. 

Dastur Dr. Dhalla has traced the development of Zoro¬ 
astrianism from its very beginning up to the beginning of 
this century in Zoroastrian Theology, and in History of Zoro¬ 
astrianism, New York 1914 and 1918. R. Pettazzoni has 
worked on the same lines as Dr. Dhalla in his La Religione di 
Zarathushtra nella storia religiosa dell’Iran, Bologna 1930, 
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A. Christensen has contributed monographs on the critical 
study of Zoroastrianism. Chr. Bartholomae, Zarathushtras 
Leben und Lehre, Heidelberg 1919, and A. Meillet, Trow Con¬ 
ferences sur les Gathas dc Zarathushtra, Paris 1915, are two short 
but very important monographs on Zarathushtra and his 
religion. 

After taking all that has been written up to date on the 
religion of the Achaemenids, A. Borriedale Keith says “The 
proper conclusion to be reached on the evidence seems, therefore, 
to be that it is impossible to deny that Dareios may have 
been influenced decisively in his attitude towards Ahuramazda 
by the teaching of Zoroaster.” (Cf. Oinshali Irani Memorial 
Volume, Bombay 1943, p. 25). That Xerxes prays for protection 
for himself and his family to Auramazda and Arta, we know 
from the recently discovered inscription of Naqshe-Bustam, 
and we further know that Artaxerxes II Mnemon invokes 
Auramazda, Anahita and Mithra in his inscription from Susa. 
Thus we have an idea, though of course incomplete, of the 
angelology of the Achaemenids. 

My Observations on the Religion of the Parthians, Bombay 
1925, remains up to date the only art tempt, at tracing the religious 
beliefs and customs of the Parthians from historical, epigra- 
phical and numismatic sources. Archaeological and numis¬ 
matic documents discovered recently at Susa show that the 
Parthians practised two main cults, those of Mithra and Artemis- 
Anaitis (Anahita) as his juiredre. These two enjoyed even a 
special cult among the Sassanians, as is shown by two bas- 
reliefs of Taqe-Bostan. Anahita figures also on the reverse 
of certain coins of Bahrain II. 

Seven Maniohaean manuscripts were discovered at Medinet 
Mahdi in the province of Payum in Egypt in 1933. They 
contain the Coptic version of the works composed by Mani 
and his disciples. One of them has the major portion of the 
book called Kephalaia which was composed by Mani himself. 
They are dated at the latest 400 a.d. They contain undoubtedly 
references to Zoroastrian doctrines though from a biased point 
of a Maniohaean. ' 'they are important for understanding Zoro¬ 
astrianism as it was practised by the early Sassanian sovereigns. 
Some portions of these manuscripts have been published with 
their translation into German by Carl Schmidt and H. J. Polot- 
sky, in Sitzmigsberiehte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1933. 
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What concerns Sassanian and post-Sassanian history 
and culture, two important works have been recently published ; 
one is L’lran cons les Sassanidcs by A. Christensen, Copenhagen 
1936. It gives the political, cultural and social history of 
Iran undor the Sassanian rule. The other is A short sketch of 
the history of Tubamsldn and oj the Masmoghdns of Damavand, 
which I have incorporated in my Coins of Tabanstdn, Paris 
1938. It is a history of the Zoroastrian princes of Tabaristan 
and of the adjoining mountainous districts who declared their 
independence immediately after the downfall of t Ire Sassanian 
empire, and ruled over these provinces for nearly one hundred 
and fifty years, sometimes only formally acknowledging 'he 
suzerainty of the‘Caliphs of Baghdad. 

Two important works on the early history of. the Parsis 
ha ve been published in Bombay in 1920 ; one is Studies in Parsi 
History by Shahpursliah H. Hodivala and the other Parsis 
of Ancient India by Shapurji K. Hodivala. 

* A. Christensen has tried to trace the Iranian legendary 
history as given in the Shdhndma to the original Pah lav i Xvatdi- 
Ndmdk in a series of monographs published in Studier fra Sprog- 
oy Oldtidsforskning, Kobenhavn. Later Iranian tradition of 
Zohak as preserved in the Pahlavi Bundahishn and the Shdh- 
ndma reflects the Babylonian myths of Nin-Cishzida and En- 
kidu, as I have shown in two articles, one entitled “Zohak” 
and published in Studi e Material! , V, Bologna 1929, pp. 56-68, 
and the other entitled “Gopatshali” and published in the Bulk tin 
of the School of Oriental Studies, V, iii, London 1.929, pp. 505- 
506. Working on the same line, much light can be thrown 
on other Iranian myths. 


It would be out of place to give an idea of the work done 
in the field of Iranian archaeology and numismatics. Still, 
I cannot but mention an interesting series of coins recently 
found at Susa, viz. the post-Sassanide copper fels of the Umayyad 
and Abbasid governors of Susa, Rai and Istakhra with Pahlavi 
and Arabic legends in Culic characters. I have published 
twenty-live such coins in Numismatic Chronicle, London 1937 
pp. 280-296. Another series • of coins with Pahlavi and 
Hephthalite, Brahmi or Arabic legends were issued by the 
Hephthalite or White Huns on the Sassanian models. I have 
given the readings of their Pahlavi legends in an article entitled 
“Hephthalite Coins with Pahlavi Legends,” published in the 
Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. IV, part, I, 
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1942, pp. 37-45. Colonel Allotte de l\i Fuve lias published 
in Monnaies incertaines de, la Sogdiane <;t des Contrees Voisines, 
Revue Numismatique, Paris 1925, 1926, several coins witli 

legends in Sogdian characters which reveal perceptibly their 
Aramaic origin. 


Finally, 1 may mention that many interesting articles 
and monographs on Iranian and allied subjects have been 
published in the Journal of the K. R. (Jama Oriental Institute 
of Bombay by Farsi scholars. Fight Memorial Volumes in 
honour of Parsi and European savants have been published 
up to date bv the Parsis of Bombay, and two more are in pre¬ 
paration, to which the majority of the articles contributed 
are written by Parsi scholars. . 


Gentlemen ! From this short survey of the work done 
in the held of Iranian culture in general, and ancient Iranian 
languages in particular, since (lie beginning of this century 
and even earlier, we see that Parsi scholars have contributed 
their valuable share along with their European confreres. They 
have done a great service in unravelling the secrets of difficult 
Pahlavi texts in conformity with the spirit of Zoroastrianism 
of the Sassanian and post-Sassanian epochs. What concerns 
the translations of the Avesta scriptures, with rare exceptions, 
they have maintained the prestige of the school of Zoroastrian 
research founded by the late Mr. Khurshedji Bustamji Gama. 
Of course, their translations exhale rather fervour for the Zoro¬ 
astrian faith, which is always-lacking in those done by mere 
philologists. The Parsi community which is at present struggling 
against the countercurrents of orthodoxy, mysticism and ultra¬ 
rationalism seems to be not contented with the merely dry 
philological translations of their sacred scriptures. To "cater, 
therefore, for the mystical cravings of some we have their 
wholly allegorical and mystical interpretations as given by 
the lime-Khshnumists, and for the emotional cravings of a 
few other Anglicized Parsis a beautiful translation of the Gatlias 
of Zarathushtra is being prepared by a couple of enthusiasts ! 

Gentlemen ! Evor since its birth in Germany Iranistics 
has flourished in that country, where nearly in all big univer¬ 
sities eminent professors have occupied unlucrative chairs. 
In Franco, in the University of Paris and in the College de 
France, an Anquetil Dupereon, a Burnouf, a Darmestetar, a 
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Meillet, a Benveniste have graced the chair for Iranian studies 
at the intervals of decades. Mr. Blochet who has done good 
work in Pahlavi is little known to the Parsis. The German 
school of Iranistics is represented by Christensen in Denmark, 
by Nyberg in Sweden, by Morgenstierne in Norway, by Preiman 
in Leningrad, by Pettazzoni and Pagliaro in Italy and by Pure 
Dawood in Iran. In England, the chair for Iranistics had 
remained vacant since the death of Mills. It was occupied 
in 1929 by Bailey of the School of Oriental Studies of London, 
thanks to the princely donation of the Parsis of Bombay. Bailey 
left the School in 1934, and his successor to the chair, W. Henning, 
a German professor of the University of Berlin and a student 
of Andreas, was appointed in 1986. Iranistics has been intro¬ 
duced into'Japan by the Japanese pupils of-Prof. Behramgoro 
Anklesaria. 


8 
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Dr. S. M. H. Nainar, m.a., ll.b. (Aligarh), pn.i>. (London), 
University of Madras. 

Gentlemen, 

I am very grateful to the Executive Committee of the 
All-India Oriental Conference for the honour they have done 
me by electing me to preside over the Islamic section.. Although 
I was given very short notice of the fact that I have to preside 
over this section, I accepted the position as it gives me an 
opportunity to discuss with fellow scholars certain problems 
that have been of late engaging my attention. I hope that 
with your kindness and co-operation the work of this section 
would be carried on successfully. 

Many historians, have written on the Muslim invasions of 
India, and the foundation and the growth of Muslim power in 
that country ; yet, hitherto no one has attempted to write a 
history of the advent and spread of Islam in India considered 
apart from the military successes and political achievement of 
the Muslims. The spread of Islam over so vast a portion of this 
world is due to many causes, social, political and religious ; 
but some hold the view that India is a typical instance of a 
country where the spread of Islam is due to persecution and 
forced conversions, and mention as examples the brutal massacres 
of Brahmans by Mahmud of Ghazna, the persecution of Awrang- 
zeb and the coercion employed by Haydar Ali, Tippu Sultan 
and the like. How untrue is this view may be judged from the 
fact that even in the centres of Muslim power such as Delhi 
and Agra, the Muslims hardly exceed one-tenth and one-fourth 
of the population in modern times. 

Of the series of Muslim invaders of India from the fifteenth 
year after the death of the Prophet of Islam up to the eighteenth 
century a.d. some were mere adventurers, some came only 
to plunder and retired laden with spoils, while others remained 
to found kingdoms that have had a lasting influence up to the 
present day. But these conquerors do not appear to have 
had that love for souls which inspires the true missionary. 
The Khiljis, the Tughlaqs, and the Lodis were generally too 
busily engaged in conquest or in civil war, They evinced very 
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little proselytising zeal and cured little for things spiritual. 
These conquerors were usually rough Tartars or Turks, ill- 
grounded in the faith of Islam and untouched by the true 
Semitic enthusiasm. If is a great misfortune for India that 
the lateness of its conquest in the cause of Islam has delivered 
her into the hands of merciless and turbulent Mongol or Turkish 
generals, whose aim was solely to establish themselves as inde¬ 
pendent rulers, and obtain by violence as much as possible 
from its inexhaustible source for their unending wars. It is 
well known that after the year 1000 a.d., the ambitions of the 
violent and illiberal Turk had, for nearly two centuries, torn 
the body politic of Islam, devasl a ting the empire by their nAs- 
government and interminable warfare, more effectively than 
any outside foe. After a series of convulsions which destroyed 
the unity of Islam in a political sense, the branch'known as 
Ottoman Turks established themselves in Constantinople in 
1458 holding sway over Syria, Egypt and Arabia ; the Safawids 
became independent in Persia. While these Turks were com¬ 
pelled to respect the cultural traditions and bureaucratic organi¬ 
sations of the old Islamic lands, the class of Turks who migrated 
southwards to India through the North-west under the appella¬ 
tion of Ghaznawis and Ghoris, gave free rein to their impulses 
unrestrained by the cultural traditions of Islam. Thus it was 
a great misfortune that India did not come under the sway 
of the Arab Empire and the great Islamic civilization, which 
reached its highest point in the reign of Harun-al-Rashid, 
the fifth Caliph of the House of Abbas (814 a.d.). In conse¬ 
quence, “the blood-stained annals of the Sultanate of De lhi ’’, 
as Vincent Smith remarks, “are not pleasant reading.” 

Of all the successors of' Qutbud-Din (1206 a.d.) down 
to the establishment of the Timurid Dynasty (the Grand 
Mughals) in 1526 a.d. there is scarcely one who was not in¬ 
tolerant, tyranical and cruel, and the same may be said, with 
few exceptions, of the minor dynasties. When the Muslim 
power became consolidated under the Mughal dynasty the 
religious influence of Islam became more permanent and per¬ 
sistent. 

Thus in the centuries of Muslim rule preceding the Mughal 
era, no doubt, force and official pressure might have gained 
converts from among the natives of the country, but by far 
the majority of them embraced Islam of their own free will. 
The history of the proselytising movements and the social 
influences have not received due notice from historians, both 
European and Indian; the histories of the Muslim India are 
mere chronicles of wars or campaigns, and fanaticism or in- 
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tolerance of the Muslim princes. No attempt has been made 
to study systematically the biographies of Muslim Saints and 
local traditions with a view to reconstruct a history of the 
period quite independently of the political life of the country. 
It may not be quite correct to say that a study of the religious 
side is not possible or fruitful without surveying first the political 
aspect of Muslim rule in India, because Islam has gained adhe¬ 
rents in the Deccan and South India at a time when political 
power was weakest. 

The first appearance of Islam in South India dates as far 
back as the seventh century during the life time of the Prophet. 
It is not true, as some writers have maintained, that Islam made 
its first appearance in Southern India about two hundred years 
after the Hijra (822 a.d.) of the Prophet. The Arabs had trade 
relations with the East long before the birth of the Prophet 
of Islam. In the second century u.c., the trade with Ceylon 
was wholly in the hands of the Arabs. In the sixth century 
a.d. there was considerable trade between China and Arabia 
by way of Ceylon. At the beginning of the seventh century 
the commerce between China, Persia and Arabia was further 
extended. Siraf, on the Persian Gulf, was the chief emporium 
for the Chinese traders. It was mainly through the Arab 
merchants that Syria and the Levantine countries received the 
supply of the Eastern produce like spices, ivory, gems, etc. 
These circumstances have contributed for a continual stream 
of the influence of Arabs and Persians flowing upon the west 
coast of India, Ceylon, and in East Indies as far as China, before 
the appearance of Islam in Arabia. 

The character of the commercial relationship between 
China and Arabia may be guaged from the tradition of the 
Prophet ‘Seek for knowledge even unto China,’ Mention is 
made of the Arabs in the Chinese annals at the commencement 
of the T’ang dynasty (618-907 a.d.) ; the Chinese also note 
the rise of Muslim power in Madina, the city of the Prophet, 
and briefly describe the tenets of the new faith. But such 
references to Arabs and the new religion are not yet ascertained 
from the records of South Indian languages. Though direct 
historical evidence is lacking, it is most probable that Islam 
was first introduced into South India and Ceylon in the life 
time of the Prophet by merchants who followed the old-esta¬ 
blished sea-route. 

The traditionary record which gives an account of the' 
first advent of Islam in Malabar is related by Zaynud-Din-al- 
Mabari (16th century) in his Tuhfat-al-Mujahiddin. He says 
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that a party of Muslim faqirs with a Shaykh arrived at Cran- 
ganore, intent on a pilgrimage to the Footprints of Adam in 
Ceylon. When the Baja heard about their arrival he sent 
for them, entertained them, and made kind enquiries of them. 
The Shaykh informed the Baja of the advent of the Prophet 
Muhammad, explained to him the tenets of the religion of 
Islam, and the miracle of the splitting of the moon. “Allah, 
glory be to Him, and exalted be He, had caused to enter in 
his mind the truth of the mission of the Prophet, and the king 
believed in him. The affection for the Prophet took posses¬ 
sion of his heart.” So the Baja requested the Shaykh, and 
his companions to come back to him after their pilgrimage 
to Adam’s’foot-print. On the return of the pilgrims from 
Ceylon, the Baja of Cranganore asked the Shaykh to get ready 
a vessel for his voyage, without the knowledge of any one. 

There were lying in that port many vessels belonging 
to foreign traders and the Shaykh made arrangements with 
one of the captains for the journey. As the time of departure 
drew near, the Baja gave orders that none of the inmates of 
his house or his ministers should come into his presence for 
a period of seven days. The Baja set himself to appoint 
a governor for each of his provinces and wrote out detailed 
instructions, delining the limits of the territories of each so 
that one might not encroach upon the limits specified for the 
other. 

Then the Baja embarked with the Shaykh and the faqirs 
during night time, and reached Pantalayini where they landed 
and stayed for a day and a night. Thence they again set sail 
and proceeded to Darmadam where they landed and stayed 
for three days ; then they again set sail till they reached Shuhr 
on the Arabian coast where the king and all those who were 
with him alighted. Here he remained for some time, and 
then returned to his own country with a party of Muslims 
for the purpose of erecting mosques and propagating the faith 
of Islam in that country. But the Baja fell ill on the way and 
died. On his death-bed he solemnly enjoined on his com¬ 
panions—namely Sharaf, son of Malik, his uterine brother 
Malik son of Dinar, his brother’s son Malik, son of Habib son 
of Malik and others—not to cancel their voyage to Malabar 
after his death. They replied “We do not know your place, 
nor the extent of your villayet. We decided on travel because 
of our friendship to you.” On hearing this the Baja gave them 
a letter of recommendation to his viceroy, at the same time 
bidding them not to inform any one in Malabar of his death. 
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Then Sharaf ibn Malik, Malik ibn Dinar, Malik ibn Habib, 
and liis wife Qamariyya, and others with their children and 
dependents set sail for Malabar in a ship and arrived off Cran- 
ganore. They landed and presented the letter of the deceased 
Baja to the ruler at Cranganore but they concealed the fact 
of his death as they had been enjoined. When the ruler went 
through the letter he granted them plots of lands. The new¬ 
comers settled thoye and erected a mosque. While Malik ibn 
Dinar settled in Cranganore, his nephew Malik ibn Habib 
stood up in his place to erect mosques throughout Malabar. 

Malik ibn Habib proceeded to Quilon with his wife, 
some of his children and his property, and erected a mosque 
there. Then leaving his wife at Quilon lie started to Mount 
Delly and built a mosque there. Then he proceeded to Barkur, 
to Mangalore and to Kasaragod. In all these places he built 
mosques one after another. Then he returned to Mount Delly 
and stayed there for three months. Thence he went to Sri- 
kandapuram, Darmadam, Pantalayini, and Chaliyam. In all 
these places ho built mosques one after another. He stayed 
in Chaliyam for a period of live months. Then he returned 
to Cranganore where his uncle Malik ibn Dinar was Jiving. 
He then started from that place to all the mosques mentioned 
above, and after saying his prayer in every mosque he came 
back to Cranganore, “feeling thankful to Allah, and praising 
Him for making the Faith dawn in a •country filled with dis¬ 
belief.” 

Then Malik ibn Dinar and Malik ibn Habib went to Quilon 
with their companions. They settled there, except Malik ibn 
Dinar and some of his companions who set sail to the Arabian 
coast. Malik ibn Habib left some of his children at Quilon 
and returned with his wife to Cranganore where he and his 
wife died. 1 

It may be that there is no evidence of historicity in this 
narrative, yet the circumstantial evidence cannot be lost sight 
of. Zaynud-Din thinks that the introduction of Islam in 
Malabar could not have been earlier than the third century 
of the Hijra. But the opinion in general circulation among 
the Muslims of 'Malabar is that the conversion to Islam of the 
Malabar king took place at the time of the Prophet upon the 
monarch’s perceiving on a night the splitting of the moon. 
He set out on a journey to visit the Prophet and had the honour 

1 For details see Tuhjat:al-Mujahidin: Translated by Dr. S. M. H. Nainar, 

University ol Madras, 1942. 
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of meeting him. On his return journey he died at Shuhr. 
Although there is no authority for the different dates, or for 
the popular belief, yet there is no conclusive evidence to show 
that Islam was not introduced in the life time of the Prophet. 
On the other hand, if we could set a value on the knowledge 
of Arab geographers with reference 1o Southern India, we 
find that Quilon, Sindhuduvg, Sliirm* and Supara on the w-st 
coast, and Conjeevaram, and Ala dura mi the east coast of the 
Indian peninsula seem to be main centres of 1 rado from the 
earliest, times.. Ibn Khurdadhbeh (8-11 a.d.) the Director of 
Posts and Police in Media who draws up in his book official 
notices of the principal trade routes, is the first author to dr - 
cribo with a fair degree of accuracy the leading cities on the 
west and east coasts of India-. But it is ascertained that the 
Director of Posts has recorded only the traditional knowledge 
about the sea route to the east, that was in vogue from the 
earliest times and current in the name of Sulayman. Later 
research has shown that Sulayman's book is a compendium 
of different accounts by various travellers and navigators which 
may be taken to represent the knowledge possessed by Arab 
geographers from the earliest times prior to 851 a.d. 1 

It is related in the book of Sulayman that most, of the 
ships from China take in their goods at Siraf and set sail to 
Maskat at a distance of two hundred paramngs from Siraf. 
Prom Maskat the ships depart to the ports of Hind, sailing 
towards Quilon. It is a month’s journey from Maskat in 
moderate wind. There is a garrison at Quilon, where ships 
from China also come. Between Maskat, Quilon and the sea 
of Harkand it is about a month’s journey. At Quilon they 
store sweet water. Thence the ships sail towards the sea of 
Harkand, pass through many islands like Kalahbar, Java, 
Batuma, Kadranj, Champa, Sanja and- thence to Canton in 
China. Thus the account of Sulayman shows clearly that 
Muslim navigators were quite familiar with the seas and the 
journey from Siraf as far as Canton in China. 

The extensive commerce with the East, carried on by the 
Arabs from the early times through the sea route described 
above, makes it easy to suppose that, the Arab trader might 
have been the exponent and teacher of the new creed in Quilon 
and other ports of Southern India, and the South Indian Muslim 
and the Arab might have been the joint medium for the propa¬ 
gation of the Faith in Malay Archipilago and other islands 

1 Arab Geographers’ Knowledge of Southern India; by Dr. 8. M. H- Nainar 

University of Madras, 1942, ’ 
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in the East Indies. It can be easily understood how the sight 
of the Arab or Muslim trader at prayer, at stated intervals, 
his absorbed and silent worship of the Almighty God, would 
impress the peoples at a low stage of civilization. Curiosity 
would naturally prompt inquiry, and the knowledge of Islam 
thus imparted might win over a convert who might not have 
cared, had it been offered unsought. This fact has been noticed 
by many observers. To quote an eminent Christian Bishop : 

“No one who comes in contact for the first time with 
Mohammedans can fail to bo struck by this aspect of their 

faith.Wherever one may be, in open street, in railway 

station, in the iield, it is the most ordinary thing to see a man, 
without the slightest touch of Pharisaism or parade, quietly 
and humbly leaving whatever pursuit he may be at the moment 
engaged in, in order to say his prayers at the appointed hour. 
On a large scale, no one who has ever seen the courtyard of 
the great mosque at Delhi on the last Friday in the Fast-month 
(Ramazan) tilled to overflowing with, perhaps, 15,000 wor¬ 
shippers, all wholly absorbed in prayer, and manifesting the 
profoundest reverence and humility in every gesture, can fail 
to be deeply impressed by the sight, or to get a, glimpse of the 
power which underlies such a system, while the very regularity 
of the daily call to prayer, as it rings out at earliest dawn, 
bofore light commences, or amid all the noise and bustle of the 
business hours, or again as the evening closes in, is fraught 
with the same message.’ 1 

Bound up with these ritual observances, the articles of 
Faith are so simple, definite and positive, that they do not 
leave the believer in doubt as to what he has to do. When 
he performs the duties, he gets the satisfaction that he has 
fulfilled all the precepts of the Law. This kind of union between 
reason and rituals has captured the imagination of the peoples 
in Southern India with whom the Arab traders came into con¬ 
tact after they received the New Dispensation. There is also 
one other circumstance which contributed to the easy con¬ 
version to the Faith in South India. • The Hindus who suffered 
from caste restrictions looked upon Islam as the source for 
their emancipation from the disabilities attached to the caste 
system. 

The facts related so far bear witness to the peaceful charac¬ 
ter of the proselytising influences that were at work on the 
Malabar coast for centuries from the life time of the Prophet. 

Mankind and the Church : pp. 227-8 By Dr. G. A. Lefroy, London. 1007, 
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The agents in this work were chiefly Arab merchants. There 
would appear to be no record of the individuals who took part 
in the peaceful propaganda. But there is ample material for 
such a study. At Quilandy in the malabar District there are 
a number of Arabic inscriptions over the tombs in the com¬ 
pound of mosques which have not yet been studied carefully. 

The information we possess of the spread of Islam in the 
Deccan in the earliest times is also meagre. But we learn 
from Sulayman and Masudi that the early Chalukya and 
Rastrakuta kings, (6th to 10th century a.d.) referred to bv 
the Arabs as the Balhara line of kings, were very kind and 
affectionate to the Arabs and Muslims who settled down in 
the area of Konkan*. These Arabs intermarried with the women 
of the country and lived a prosperous life. They built mosques 
and observed religious practices without any hindrance. They 
were even granted by the rulers the privilege of living under 
the Islamic Law. 

Under the Muslim dynasties of the Deccan from the 
middle of the fourteenth to the end of tire seventeenth century, 
a fresh impulse was given to Arab immigration. During this 
period the trader, the soldier of fortune and missionaries, all 
sought to make spiritual conquest in the cause of Islam and 
win over the Hindu population of the country by their preaching 
and example. Here again it may be observed that the kings 
of the early Deccan dynasties did not resort to forcible con¬ 
versions. On the other hand, their rule was characterised by 
a striking toleration compared with the Muslim sovereigns of 
Hindustan. The reasons for this attitude are manifold, and 
these have to be studied in great detail. 

Thus the entire period of the spiritual conquest of Southern 
India in the cause of Islam may be divided into two parts : 
first, the early adherents gained by Arab traders who devoted 
their leisure hours to the preaching of Islam in the streets and 
bazaars of the South Indian cities ; next come the conversions 
due to the political influence of the court and armies of the 
various Muslim dynasties in the Deccan. Side by side with 
these influences is another of an entirely different character, 
viz., the preachings of the Muslim saints from the earliest times. 
Their endeavour with an effort to realise in actual life the ideals 
of religion served as a veritable tonic to the life and thought 
of the Hindus and quickened many minds into a fresh life in 
the path of Islam. The spiritual energy of the saints has 
helped to bring to the front the finer spiritual qualities which 
are the truest incentive to the missionary work* The South 
Indian soil also was admirably suited to such an endeavour. 

9 
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The medieval Hindu society was, above all, a religious society. 
To religion it owed its social organisation, social inequalities, 
heritage of literature and laws. Religion has not only created 
the cultural background and psychological orientation of Hindu 
society, but supplied for its members a philosophy of living. 
The whole range of Hindu literature rellects this social insistence 
on religious values and an interest in matters of religion. When 
Islam came into contact with such a society,, there was little 
difficulty for the Hindus to grasp the teachings of Muslim 
saints. The central dogma of Islam—there is but one God, 
Creator of heaven and earth, who alone is to be worshipped, 
the absolute Master of all His creatures, whose lives He has, 
in His inscrutable Love and Wisdom, foreordained, and whom 
He shall judge on the last judgment Day —this positive character 
of its teaching attracted minds that were dissatisfied with the 
vagueness and subjectivity of a pantheistic system of thought. 
The doctrine of divine unity (Tawhid) as adumbrated above 
has been the basis for the Suli system of thought. The system 
conceives that not only True Being, but Beauty and Goodness, 
belong exclusively to God, though they are manifested in a 
thousand mirrors in the phenomenal world. God, in short, 
is Pure Being, and what is “other than God” (ma snva Allah ) 
only exists in so far as His Being is infused into it, or mirrored 
in it. He is also pure God and Absolute Beauty ; whence 
He is often called by the Sufis in their pseudo-erotic poems, 
“the Real Beloved”, “the Eternal Darling” and the like. There 
is ample evidence to show that Muslim saints, who belonged 
to this system of thought withdrew from secular warfare, and 
came in large numbers to Southern India before the tenth century 
a.d. They roamed about as faqirs, distinguished by the patched 
robe, wallet and staff, who scorned to earn -so much as a mite 
by their own labours, trusting to the Providence of God and ■ 
the charity of the people. This type of individualist asceticism 
fitted admirably into the Hindu system of religious thought 
and attracted many who became their disciples. In the early 
stages these Muslim saints (followers of the inner light) excited 
the disapprobation of the legalist. But at a later period, 
probably during the latter part of the eleventh century, Sufism 
was gradually moulded by al-Ghazzali and others into a more 
or less philosophical system, and was also, to a considerable 
extent, brought into alliance with orthodoxy. After this the 
followers of the mystic path came to be grouped in congrega¬ 
tions, called after some eminent Shaykh, who was regarded 
as the founder of the tariqa or rule, with the ritual litany which 
was one of the distinguishing marks of each congregation. 
The disciples of each order went round the world and preached 
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the Faith. They all looker! up to the descendants or successors 
of the Founder of their order as the head. The reverence 
accorded by the disciple to his Shaykh when alive, and the 
elevation of former Shaykhs to the rank of saints, to whom 
invocations were addressed, seemed to the thedlogian (legalist) 
to destroy the non-sacerdotal principle, and even to trespass 
into polytheism, the one mortal sin in Islam. U lirst the 
breach between the theologian and Soli had been much wider, 
but in course of time the popular influence enjoyed by the 
Suits forced the theologians, however unwillingly, to terms 
in the matter of veneration for saints. Especially with the 
influx of the Turkish element into the social and political life 
of Islam, the theologians found it necessary to admit much 
that they had formerly resisted. Still they continue to chafe 
at them, and the hostility continues, though less openly shown. 

Southern India had the full benefit of the teachings of 
Muslim saints or Sufis from the earliest times and still continues 
to draw inspiration from the same source. The happy rela¬ 
tionship between the Hindus and Muslims in Southern India 
is due, in a large measure, to the liberal views held by the Muslim 
Saints. 

The history of Islam in Southern India by no means 
always continued to be of so peaceful a character, but it does 
not appear that the forcible conversions of the Hindus to Islam 
which took place in the later centuries, can be parallelled in 
the early history of peninsular India. The same may be said 
also of the history of Islam in the Deccan. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that it is the zeal for 
the truth of their religion that has inspired the Muslims to 
carry with them the message of Islam, to the people of every 
land into which they penetrate, and the stupendous result in 
the Deccan and Southern India has been due to the great 
labours of Muslim saints and preachers, who, with the Prophet 
himself as their great example, have spent themselves for the 
conversion of unbelievers. The whole of the Deccan and 
Southern India is studded with tombs of these pure souls ; 
little is recorded beyond their names and the sphere of their 
labours. There is a great need to collect more information 
about them and write a history of the spread of Islam in the 
Deccan and Southern India on the basis of such missionary 
annals. 
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CIentlemen, 

I am fully conscious of the honour the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Oriental Conference has done me in asking me to 
preside over the Arabic and Persian Section. I thank them 
tor this kindness and assure you, gentlemen., that I have accepted 
this honour, by no means to arrogate to myself the task of 
directing your deliberations, but with the sole object of coming 
in contact with you in order to learn and be benefittod by your 
illuminating discourses. 

I shall not give you in my address any survey of the 
literary activities in Arabic and Persian at various centres 
in and outside India, for I am aware that I am not addressing 
n gathering of laymen but of experts who know every detail 
of what is going on. Nor shall I take up for discussion any 
particular subject connected with the Arabic and Persian 
languages. On the other hand, I propose to lay before you 
what, f think, are our most urgent needs and requirements 
for the promotion of studies and research in these languages, 
as also in Islamic History. It is for every one of us to see what 
possible efforts can be made to supply these needs and to over¬ 
come the difficulties in the way. 

The first and foremost of these difficulties for us in the 
field of research is, to my mind, the lack of critical, correct, 
and well-printed texts. It is true that there are several good 
libraries in India with fine collections of manuscripts, well- 
preserved, well- looked after and well-catalogued for the benefit 
of researchers. But are they easily accessible to those who 
stand in need of them ? Can a scholar of average means in 
India travel long distances in order to reach them or can he 
afford to acquire their costly photographs or transcripts ? And, 
above all, can we rest assured that they will be kept preserved 
for a long time to come ? It can by no means be a matter of 
satisfaction that our precious manuscripts and documents are 
being acquired and kept safe in big libraries. What safety 
can be guaranteed for them in this age of aerial attacks and 
incendiary bombs ? Even within the fireproof walls of European 
libraries with underground vaults there is no safety for them. 
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\nd what will bo their fate a side the frail buildings of Indian 
libraries if, God forbid, our cities at any time are subjected 
to such terrible air raids as are common today in Europe? 

I leave you to imagine the consequences. 

A greater danger than that of the air raids exists for 
our precious collections of antiques and manuscripts. There 
are people in every country, here as well as in Europe, with 
very strong communistic opinions who condemn the spending 
of national wealth in the purchase of such costly old-world 
relics, who consider it a great waste and would instead make 
a better use of this money to promote industry or to manu¬ 
facture war weapons. With such people in power, a wave 
of fanaticism and indignation can, at any time, destroy museums 
and libraries. Political and racial hatred, so common'in the 
present-day world, can be another possible cause of such des¬ 
truction. During the last Great War, the infuriated mobs in 
America made bon tires of German books in certain libraries. 
God forbid that such a thing should ever happen to our collec¬ 
tions of manuscripts, but it is (alas !) possible. And in India, 
besides such human destroyers of books, there are some natural 
ones. There is white ant and there is dam]) and there are 
worms. In Iran, if no danger of worms and damp exists, there 
are other very strange causes that make valuable books dis¬ 
appear. Some years ago when I was in Teheran, I paid a visit 
to the Kitab-khana-i-Majlis, one of the best libraries in Iran. 
In their published catalogue of manuscripts I had noted a rare 
copy of the Diwan of Hafiz, transcribed by the famous calli- 
graphist Maulana Sultan Ali Mashhadi. I had made it a point 
to see it. On requesting the Librarian to let me have a look 
at it, I was told that the book was gone ; it was presented some 
months before, to the Crown Prince of Sweden who visited the 
Library, and a very rare old album of Persian paintings was 
at the same time presented to his wife who came with him. 
These two (viz. the Diwan and the album) were the most precious 
volumes in their possession. The Librarian proudly told me 
that it was their custom to give such gifts to distinguished 
visitors who came to inspect their Library. Alas, I w r as not 
such a distinguished visitor! Just imagine what will be left 
in their Library after all the Crown Princes of the world have 
visited it! This furnishes an instance of how a manuscript, 
even after it is properly catalogued and made known to the 
world, can leave a library and disappear for ever. 

, Now the question is, what is the remedy ? How can we 
save our manuscripts from all these ravages ? There can be 
only one answer. The only way to save them is to publish 
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them. Publish as many of them as possible and as soon as 
possible. It is most imperative under the present conditions 
to start series of publications such as the Gibb Memorial Series 
or the series of Arabic works published by the Dar’ul Kutub 
ai-Misriyya. It is a task which should be undertaken^ by every 
institution of learning and, above all, by the Osmania and the 
Aligarh Universities. The newly constituted Islamic History 
Conference and the already existing Idara-i-Maarif-i-Islamia 
should devote their energies essentially to this task. Of 
Sanskrit books, so far as I know, (here are at present fourteen 
series in progress in India, while of Arabic and Persian 
publications there are only six. The best and the ricliest of 
these is the series of the Dairat’ ul Ma'arif of Hyderabad. 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Punjab University in 
their Oriental publications have brought out some very rare 
Arabic and Persian books, but their progress is very slow and 
their liabilities are not confined to Arabic and Persian. The 
Islmic Research Association of Bombay and the Kutub Khana- 
i-Aliya of Eampur have newly started their series, but they 
are handicapped by the moagreness of their financial resources. 
We must also appreciate the efforts of the Majlis-i-Mukhtutat- 
i-Farsi of Hyderabad for the preservation and publication of 
Persian manuscripts. But considering the very large number 
of Arabic and Persian manuscripts that await publication, these 
six series are hardly enough. More and more should be started. 
Researchers, I think, should drop everything else and devote 
themselves solely to the work of editing and publishing. For 
what other work of authorship, whether critical, historical, 
biographical, lexicographical or scientific is possible if old 
sources are not accessible ? I would advise the Dar’ul 
Musannifin of Azamgarh, the Nadwat’ ul .Mu-annifin of Delhi 
and Jamia Millia Islamia to include in their literary activities 
the task-of publishing old Arabic and Persian texts. 

Apropos of this, I may make a passing remark on the 
lack of a good press in India for printing Arabic and Persian 
books. Great value is attached nowadays to the beauty and 
get-up of a book. For years past the only press with good 
Arabic type has been the Baptist Mission Press of Calcutta. 
But its charges are exorbitant. I do not know how long 
the curse of litho-printing will keep its hold on our minds. 
While every other country in the world has abandoned it and 
replaced it by the more convenient, more beautiful and in the 
long run less expensive type-printing, we are still, as ever, 
adhering to our old, antiquated, out-of-date litho-press. What 
comparison is there in beauty and charm between books printed 
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in Cairo and Teheran and thos« lithographed in Lahore and 
Delhi ? People abroad simply throw them away in disgust. 
YVe must at once give up our slovenly litho-printing and popu¬ 
larise books printed in type. It is a matter of satisfaction 
that type-printing is being introduced and improved in Hydera¬ 
bad. But Hyderabad alone is not enough. Unless there is 
a large number of printing presses in India wi<h beautiful 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu types, books will not be made cheap, 
nor will their aesthetic outlook improve. 

Other precious relics of Islamic Culture which, like manu¬ 
scripts, stand exposed to the danger of destruction are Muslim 
monuments, inscriptions and coins. Some of the former presi¬ 
dents of this and of the Archaeological section of the Oriental 
Conference have in their addresses, greatly stressed the need 
of studying and editing the unpublished Arabic and Persian 
inscriptions, \vhich abound in all parts of India. I need not 
repeat what they have said. It is sad indeed to note that 
gradually and steadily the Muslim monuments are crumbling, 
being partly subjected to the decay of time and partly demolished 
by human hands carrying away the precious building material 
for other purposes. What invaluable sources of Muslim history 
and memories of a brilliant era are being lost! The Idara-i- 
Maarif-i-Islamia in its session held at Lahore and again at 
Delhi passed resolutions urging the Archaeological Department 
to devote more attention to the preservation and publication 
of Arabic and Persian inscriptions. The Department is doing 
what it officially can, but not all that is needful. Muslim 
monuments are scattered all over the country and the inscrip¬ 
tions that still survive are innumerable. Unless the official 
activities of the Department are supplemented by archaeological 
explorations conducted by the universities and also by indivi¬ 
dual efforts on the part of scholars, the desired results cannot 
be achieved. The universities in India should^ include the 
subject of Epigraphy in the syllabuses of Oriental languages. 
I am glad to inform you that the Punjab University has given 
a lead in this matter and has introduced Muslim Epigraphy 
as a subject of study in the M. A. examinations in Arabic and 
Persian. It is gratifying to learn that the Inter-University 
Board, in its last session held at Hyderabad a fortnight ago, 
has passed a resolution urging the universities to make Indian 
archaeology and epigraphy optional subjects in post-graduate 
courses in Indian history. It is to be hoped that when this 
resolution is carried into effect, we shall before long have a 
band of epigraphists studying archaeology and making valuable 
discoveries. It is fortunate that Muslim monuments in India 
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are not, like some of those in Iran, buried underneath the earth. 
We are thus saved the difficult and costly process of excavations. 
Everything is on the surface and the task of the archaeologist 
is much easier. I think it would at present be.very desirable 
if a society, to be called the Islamic Archaeological and Numis- 
matical Society, be formed to organise research in Muslim Art, 
Archaeology and Coins. It should be made to hold its sessions 
at regular intervals at various centres and should take in hand 
the work of publishing Arabic and Persian inscriptions such as 
mentioned above. For this purpose if should start a quarterly 
or bi-annual journal like the excellent Athar-i-Iran published 
twice a year (both in French and in Persian) by the department 
of Archaeology in Iran. The Society can exist independently 
or be amalgamated with the newly founded Islamic History 
Conference. 

I shall now pass on to the statement of another great 
necessity in the sphere of research in Arabic and Persian. Taking 
stock of what has been done so far in India, Europe, or other 
countries, we find that if is mainly in the field of literature, 
philology, history, geography and religion that the Oriental 
scholars have done any good work. They have, on the other 
hand left the domain of Art, Philosophy and Sciences entirely 
unexplored. They have not been able to determine the contri¬ 
butions of the Muslims to these sciences, the origin of which 
is generally associated with the West and which are termed 
modern. The reason is obvious. To a European the acqui¬ 
sition of the Arabic language with all the intricacies of its 
grammar and the vastness of its vocabulary is the work of a. 
life-time. He has no time left for any other study. He ends 
by becoming an Arabist and begins his researches in what he 
has learnt of the literature, prosody and rhetorics of the Arabic 
language. Moreover, he believes in specialization. He will 
pursue one and only one line of study. .If he chooses to be a 
linguist he cannot be a scientist, if a scientist, he cannot be a 
linguist. It is rare for a person in Europe to combine the study 
of a science and of a language. This explains why no Arabist 
of Europe has been able to carry liis researches into the field 
of Muslim sciences such as Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, 
Chemistry, Music, Philosophy and Medicine. Examples of 
rare attempts made are : the History of Arabian Medicine by 
Dr. Campbell (1920), Lectures on Arabian Medicine by Prof. 
Browne (1921), History of Arabian Music by Dr. Farmer (1929). 

A History of Chemistry in Mediaeval Islam by E. J. Holmyard 
which was once announced as one of the future publications 
of the Gibb Series, has never appeared. To these may be added 
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a few translations of scientific works from Arabic into modern 
European languages. 

But in India no such attempts have been made. Only 
a few papers on the study of Optics and Physics by certain 
Muslim scientists were read in the various sessions of the Edara- 
i-Maarif-i-Islamia. These have been published in its pro¬ 
ceedings. In fact the Idara was founded by the late Sir Moham¬ 
med Iqbal with the sole object of conducting and encouraging 
researches in Islamic sciences. “The culture of Islam”’ he 
said, “is the youngest of all Asiatic cultures. For us moderns 
it is far more easy to grasp the spirit of this culture than to 
imagine the world-picture of those ancient cultures whose 
intellectual and emotional attitude it is extremely difficult 
to express in a modem language. The difficulty of the historian 
of Muslim culture is mainly due to the almost total lack gf 
Arabic scholars trained in special sciences.... It is in Art as 
well as in the concepts of special sciences and philosophy that 
the true spirit of a culture is revealed. But for reasons men¬ 
tioned above, the student of Muslim Culture is yet very far 
from understanding the spirit of that culture.” 

The task of making up this deficiency is far more difficult 
for us Indians than for Europeans. Whereas they have to 
master two things—a science and the Arabic language, we 
have to master in addition to these two, the English language 
which is the medium for acquiring modern sciences. And 
where is the encouragement for such arduous task ? How 
will the scholar be repaid for all this hard labour ? These are 
days of struggle and high cost of living. The career of research 
must be^ made sufficiently lucrative in order to attract brilliant 
and ambitious type of scholars. Funds must be provided and 
handsome stipends must be given to researchers of this kind. 
Those of the scholars who have received training in a special 
science, must be encouraged to study Arabic and for this en¬ 
couragement special scholarships must be awarded by Muslim 
institutions and trusts. Another good suggestion in this con¬ 
nection is that our scholars should go not to Europe but to 
Egypt for this kind of research work. They will not only have 
the benefit of mastering the Arabic language more easily but 
will also be able to make use of the excellent libraries of Cairo 
where, I think, Arabic manuscripts of scientific books are more 
abundant than in the libraries of Europe. 

And now I shall say*a few words as to the present condition 
of Arabic and Persian studies in the Indian Universities and 
the future of these studies. 

10 
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Persian and Arabic are treated in-India as classical lan¬ 
guages and are taught as such in the Indian Universities, exactly 
as Greek and Latin—classics of Europe—are taught in the 
Universities of Europe. Their position is no doubt analogous, 
but there is a big difference between the classics of Europe 
and the classics of the Muslim world. Whereas Greek and 
Latin are dead languages, Arabic and Persian are most vitally 
alive. They should not therefore be taught, as they unfor¬ 
tunately are, as dead languages. In the syllabuses of various 
universities mostly the old books are prescribed. No place is 
assigned in those syllabuses to modern literature, and the study 
of journals and newspapers is totally neglected. No heed is 
paid to pro'nunciation—the living pronunciation of the 
“people of the tongue.” When Arabic and Persian are living 
and progressive languages, we should move with their progress. 
We should know thoroughly the trend of their modern literature 
and the new cast into which these languages are being moulded. 
Our pupils in the universities should be encouraged to practise 
speaking and writing in these languages. Universities should 
employ Iranians and Egyptians as teachers. Example is already 
set by the Punjab University, where an Arab is at present working 
as teacher of Arabic (in the Oriental College) and the post of 
a lecturer in Persian has been created, which will be filled by 
an Irani. This example should be followed by other Univer¬ 
sities in India. 

The utility of the Arabic and Persian languages is very 
imperfectly understood in India. We regard Arabic exclu¬ 
sively as the language of religion and Persian essentially a 
language of history and poetry. But their utility is and (please 
God) in future will be much greater than this.- Arabic and 
Porsian are going to be the cultural links between Muslims 
pf India and their brethren abroad. They will be the most 
potent unifying factors of the Muslim world. In the post-war 
world when Asiatic nations will be thrown closer, when tho 
means of communication will be made quicker and travelling 
easier, the commercial and cultural relations between India 
and the Near East will be revived and Arabic and Persian will 
serve as media for all inter-communications. I strongly believe 
that the importance of these languages will very much increase 
in future, and they will be taught in Indian Universities like 
French and German in the English Universities. And, if the 
proposed federation of Arab states is actually realized, Arabic 
will once more become the lingua franca of the Muslim world. 

I shall end by striking a note of warning to the Persian 
people who for some time past have been proposing to follow 
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the example of the Turks in adopting the Latin script for Persian. 
The case of the Turks was very different. They thought th£t 
certain sounds of their language could not he correctly re¬ 
presented by Arabic script. Perhaps it was so. Moreover, 
their literature was by no means of an international character. 
If they have changed tlieir script, nothing is lost to the world. 
But if the Persians did so, they will deprive the world and 
their own future generations of the gems of their past literature, 
a literature which is the property of common humanity. They 
should not do anything so foolish. Persian will not then be 
read anywhere outside Iran. Persian literature will lose half 
of its readers and admirers. India has always been the intellec¬ 
tual market for Persian literature. Persians must not lose 
their market by this change which is not going to serve them 
any useful purpose. 



PRESIDENTIAL ‘ADDRESS : SANSKRIT SECTION 


By 

MM. P. Y. Kane, m.a., ll.m., Bombay. 


I deem it a great honour to have been called upon to preside 
over the Classical Sanskrit Section at this Conference. Among 
my predecessors who occupied this chair were such great scholars 
as Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, Mahamahopa¬ 
dhyaya Prof. KuppuswamiShastri, Dr. VVoolner and Dr. Thomas. 
Iherefore I feel great diffidence in the work entrusted to me. 
I am handicapped ..by two things, viz. the short time at my 
disposal after it was notified that the conference was to be held 
in this holy city of Benares and my own personal difficulties 
owing to some eye trouble. 1 hope that with your whole¬ 
hearted co-operation and help I may be able to carry out the 
task undertaken by me. Though the full meeting of the whole 
conference will bear witness by a special resolution to the 
loss suffered by the passing away of scholars, I cannot begin 
my work without referring to the irreparable loss to Sanskrit 
studies caused by the death of Dr. Sukhtankar, Prof. Haradatta 
Sharma, and M. M. Abhyankar Shastri. 


The field of the Classical Sanskrit Section is vast. Its 
boundaries are nowhere exactly defined, nor are the duties 
of the Chairman specified anywhere. Therefore I have to 
fall back upon previous practice (sistdcdra). If I may draw 
an inference from previous practice, this Section includes the 
Epics, the Puranas, Kavyas, Dramas, Katha and Akhyayika 
the Sastras of grammar, etymology, metrics, Dharmasastra 
Alamkara and Natya, Kama^astra and ArthaSastra. Sometimes 
papers on astronomy, mathematics, the Upanisads and Mimahsa 
have been inc uded in this section. The scholars that presided 
over this section sometimes made in their presidential ad¬ 
dresses certain general observations or pointed out the desi¬ 
derata of this section or took a bird’s-eye-view of the works 
and articles published during the preceding two years. I 
cannot pretend to have read or even seen all or even most of 
the works or articles published during the last two years. But 
I have tried to do what I could. Works are being published 
m. several series and at several well-known presses in Bombay 
Poona, Calcutta, Baroda, Benares, Lahore, Madras, Adyar* 
Mysore, Trivandrum, and Srirangam. Numerous journals pub¬ 
lish articles on matters relating to classical Sanskrit, such as 
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the Indian Culture, Indian Historical Quarterly, Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal in Calcutta; Annals 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Bulletin 
of the Deccan College Post-Graduate and Research Institute, 
New Indian Antiquary, Poona Orientalist, at Poona; 
Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Society, Journal of Bombay 
University, Journal of Bharatiya Vidyabhavan, in Bombay ; 
Journal of Oriental Research, Journa 1 of Indian History 
at Madras; Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society 
at Rajahmundry ; Journal of the Mythic Society at Bangalore ; 
Journal of Sri Vepkatesh Oriental Institute at Tirupati, 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society at Patna, 
Journals of the Benares Hindu University and of the Mysore 
and other Universities, the Journal of the recently started 
Ganganath Jha Institute. A host of scliolars, both old and 
young, are engaged in contributing papers to these several 
journals. This is a very hopeful and encouraging sign for the 
progress of Sanskrit studies. Tt would be invidious to mention 
a few such names and omit the rest. But I cannot help refer¬ 
ring to the papers contributed and work done in this section by 
some of our comparatively younger scholars on a variety of 
topics such as Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Mr. P. K. Gode, Dr. 
Raghavan, Prof. V. M. Apte, I)r. Pusalkar, Prof. N. A. Gore, 
Prof. S. L. Katre, Prof. V. R. R. Dikshitar, Dr. Hazra, Prof. 
Devasthali, Dr. J. B. Choudhuri, Dr. V. S. Agarwal, and 
Dr. R. N. Dandekar. 

A few remarks may be made about certain desiderata 
in our Section. The critical edition of the Mahabharata is 
making slow but substantial progress. An edition of some 
at least, if not all, of the 18 Puranas is a great desideratum. 
The papers published by Dr. Hazra on the Devipurana, by Rao 
Bahadur Rangaswami Ayyangar on the Nandi-Purana and by 
Dr. Pusalkar on the Vayu Purana indicate the urgent necessity 
of sifting the Purana literature for the purpose of enabling 
scholars to draw certain conclusions on history, sociology and 
Dharmasastra. Another great desideratum is to have a biblio¬ 
graphy prepared on the lines of .the Annual Bibliography. of 
Indian Archaeology published by the Kern Institute at Leyden, 
but of a much wider scope indexing references to all texts printed 
in India and elsewhere and to all works' and papers written 
on Indology in India and abroad in English or in other languages. 
This is a stupendous task and can be undertaken only by a 
central body possessing ample funds and commanding the 
co-operation of numerous scholars. This is a work which should 
be undertaken by the conference itself. 
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Among the texts published in the last two years, I should 
like to mention particularly the following:— 

The Aranyakaparva of. the critical edition of the Maha- 
bharata; the Vyavaharanirnaya of Varadaraja; the Dattaka- 
Candrika (with a learned commentary by Pandit Marulkar), 
the Kdlamadhavakdrikd, Jyotirnibandha and the Tithicinta- 
mani (all from the Anandasrama Press); Dharmadvaitanirnaya, 
Sapindyanirnaya of Srldhara and Sapindya-dipikd of Nagoji 
(edited by Principal Gharpure) in Dharmasastra; the Sahkha- 
yanagrhya-sutra (published at Junagadh); the Dandaniti-praka- 
raw edited by Mr. Bendrey; the Alahkara-Mahodadhi edited 
by Mr. L. B. Gandhi in the G. 0. S. and the Alahkdraratnakara 
of Sobhakara (edited by Prof. C. R. Devadhar); the Vedanta- 
paribhasd with English translation by Prof. Suryanarayana 
Shastri, the Anubhasya on the Brahmasutra (I. 3-4) edited by 
the late Mr. Teliwala, the Brahmasutra Siddhanta-Muktavali 
(published by the Anandasrama Press) in Vedanta ; the Rdmd- 
nuja-Campu under Kavya ; the Pancardtra-raksa (published in 
the Adyar Library Series). 

Among works and monographs I would draw particular 
attention to Dr. Raghavan’s “ Studies on some concepts of Alan- - 
kdrasastra,” *' Bhasa ” by Dr. Pusalkar, Prof. Sakhareon “History 
and Philosophy of the Lingdyat religion,” Dr. De’s “Early history 
of the Vaisnava faith”; the “Progress of Indie Studies” (Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona); Vira-Saivism by 
Dr. Nandirnath, the Bibliography of the Ramayana by Prof. 

N. A. Gore. It is really creditable that inspite of the scarcity 
of paper and the depressing conditions engendered by the 
Great War so many texts and such valuable works -were published 
during the short space of two years. 



PRESIDENT! VIj ADDRESS 
RELIGION AND PHILO SOPHY SECTION 

By 

Mahamiiopadhyaya Du. Umesha Misur\, m.a., d.liu , 

Allahabad University. 


Members of the Conference, 

I consider it to be my first, duty toexpressmy mostsincert 
gratitude to the authorities of the All-India Oriental Conference 
for the honour they have conferred upon me by inviting me to 
preside over the Section of Indian Philosophy and Religion 
of this session of the Conference which is holding its sittings 
within the precincts of a University which 1 am proud to call 
my Alma-mater. Being fully aware of my limitations and 
of the onerous duty which a President has to perform, I feel 
much diffident to shoulder the responsibility, but as RyM 
I have no other choice. 

As the President of a section it is my next duty to deliver 
an address covering the progress achieved in the subjects con¬ 
nected with the Section since we met last at Hyderabad (Deccan) 
in 1941, and to place before you some of the more important 
problems which as a student of Indian Philosophy I have 
before me. 

Before proceeding with the first part of my work, I must 
confess very frankly that the survey of the progress made in 
this Section, as given below, in no way claims to be quite ex¬ 
haustive and comprehensive. It is partly due to the short 
notice of the session and partly to the consideration of not 
encroaching upon the time of others while delivering it before 
the audience here. 


I 

The most important contribution to this Section is the 
History of Dharmasastra, Yol. II, Parts I and II, by Maha- 
mahopadhyaya P. V. Kane. Pandit Kane’s scholarship needs 
no introduction. The first volume of his History of Dharma- 
sastra has been before the public for over ten years and we 
know what great amount of labour and scholarship is necessary 
for such a monumental authoritative work. The present 
volume contains the treatment of variyx, dirama, samskaras, 
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ahnika, dcdra, dana, and utsarga and srauta sacrifices. The 
author has based the exposition of all these topics on authori¬ 
tative original sources including most of the modern Nibandhas. 
The subject is so vast and its nature is sometimes so compli¬ 
cated that it is difficult to say that all the schools of Dharma- 
6astra are fully represented, but as far as it seems, Pandit Kane 
has not omitted any important text from his treatment. We 
are much indebted to the author for his contributions and are 
anxiously looking forward to see the third volume which I hope 
is almost complete by now. 

The next but not the less important work is Pfirm-Mimd- 
msd in .its Sources by the late Mahamahopftdhyaya Dr. Sir 
Ganganatha Jha with an Appendix by myself named Critical 
Bibliograjjhy of Purva-Mividmsd, also known as Mimdmsdkusu- 
mdnjali. It is the first volume of the newly started The Library 
oj Indian Philosophy and Religion Series under the general 
editorship of Sir S. Radhakrishnan and published by the Benares 
Hindu University. Dr. Jha was, undoubtedly, one of the 
greatest scholars of recent times. As regards his contributions 
to Purva-Mimamsa, we may say without any hesitation that 
he has done the same service which the great Kumarila Bhatta 
did in his time to the Sastra. His present work which was 
unfortunately his last contribution in this life, is the most, 
exhaustive and comprehensive treatment of the three well- 
known schools of Purva-Mimaihsa, namely, Bhatta, Guru and 
Misra. By the publication of this work we have got a complete 
book on the History of Purva-Mimamsa based on original 
sources. 

The Agamasdstra of Gaudapdda deserves our next atten¬ 
tion. Though generally it is called Mdndukyakurikd or Gauda- 
pddakdrikd, yet the present author likes to name it Agama¬ 
sdstra, because it is an “authoritative treatise which deals with 
or is based on a traditional doctrine or doctrines.” It has 
been edited, translated'and annotated by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya of Calcutta after a thorough 
study of the book for about twenty years. Professor Bhatta¬ 
charya is not at all satisfied with the interpretation given by 
Sankaracarya, and identifies it with that of the Vijndnavada. 

It is true, holds Prof. Bhattacharya, that Gaudapada advocates 
the Vijndnavada in his Kdrikds, but certainly, he takes the 
Brhaddranyaka Upanisad as the ultimate basis for his treat¬ 
ment. One may or may not share with his views, but there 
is ho doubt that his treatment has opened quite a new line 
of thinking and is worth further investigation. In spite of 
all the praise that the present edition deserves, it is a fact that 
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the printing of the text in DevanagarT script would have been 
much more desirable. 

Dr. S. K. De of Dacca University deserves our congra- 
tulations for his Early History of the Vaisnava Faith and Move¬ 
ment in Bengal. In this interesting work the author gives us 
an account of the views of early Oaitanyaism based on almost 
all the original works written by the followers of Srl-Caitunya. 
Though not quite exhaustive,-the author has given a summary 
of almost all the works written in Sanskrit by scholars and 
devotees inspired by‘the personality of Caitanya. He also 
discusses therein the interpretation of rasa-sdstra, theology, 
philosophy, rituals etc. as found in the works of Vaisnavaism 
of that period. The book, on the whole, is indeed a valuable 
contribution to the literature and deserves our praise. 

One of the most important books that has been published 
in the Adyar Library Series is The Philosophy of Visistbdvaita 
by Prof. P. N. Srinivasachari, M.A. The main purpose of 
this work, as he himself has told us, is to give a critical and 
comprehensive exposition of the central features of the Philo¬ 
sophy of V isistddvaita and its relation to other schools of Vedanta. 
The author very dispassionately and critically elucidates almost 
all the aspects of the school. He proceeds with a clear outlook 
and makes efforts to judge his statements from the correct 
angle of vision of all the schools of Vedanta. His statements 
are quite authentic and do not conflict with the true spirit 
of the school on any point. The author seems to me one of 
the best exponents of the thought. It is indeed a very good 
addition to the literature of the school. 

Dr. S.G. Nandimath, Principal, Lingaraj College, Belgaum 
has added A Hand-Book of Virasaivaisin to the literature of 
the Lingayata School. Saivaism is one of the important schools 
of Indian Philosophy which has two sub-schools—Saivaism of 
Kashmir and that of Southern India which is, ordinarily, called 
Vlrasaivaism, or more popularly, Lingayata Darsana. The 
author has made a comparative study of the various schools 
of Vedanta and has compared and drawn contrasts between 
their views and those of the Lingayata school. The teachings 
of this school are more particularly ethical, but their philo¬ 
sophical back-ground cannot be overlooked. The author has 
discussed topics like the conception of God, Sakti, Maya, Ap¬ 
pearance, and Eeality. The book is well written and the author 
deserves every encouragement. 

History and Philosophy of Lingayata Religion, (being an 
Introduction to the Lihgadharanacandrika of Nandike^vara) 
11 
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by Mr. M. R. Sakhare is another work added to the literature 
of Vira^aivaism. The main object of the author is a compre¬ 
hensive treatment of the History and Philosophy of the school. 
Mr. Sakhare traces the origin of the school to the twelfth century 
a.d. The school has got a philosophy of its own and deals 
with the social and religious aspects also as practised amongst 
its followers. It is influenced both by the Saivaism and the 
Saktaism. Both in theory and practice its views are very, 
reactionary and revolt against the orthodox views and do not 
appear tb believe even in the influence of the Law of karman. 
Perhaps this was the reason why it could not spread far beyond 
the locality of its origin. 

The author in his enthusiasm has gone far beyond the 
limits of his main theme, and so has been not much successful 
in his attempts. It w.as not at all necessary for him to go back 
to the old questions and discuss the much controversial topics 
of the ancient civilisation of the country in this very volume. 
If the author were serious enough to discuss such questions, 
he could have done it in a separate volume. Besides, some 
of the statements made therein are far from satisfactory and 
ought to have been more critically examined before being put 
before the public. As it is, the book is much confused and 
contains many things which need not have been there at all. 

Next, I pass on to the Nimbarka School of Vedanta by 
myself. As far as I know, no attempt was ever made to write 
in English, as a matter of fact, in any language except Sanskrit, 
a comprehensive History of the school prior to this. The only 
book published in English is the Doctrine of Nimbarka in two 
volumes by Dr. Roma Chowdhari, which is nothing but an 
English translation, with some annotations, of the two direct 
and indirect commentaries on the Brahmasutras of Bddarayana 
known as the Vedanta-Parijdta-Saurabha and the Veddnta- 
Kaustubha. The third volume which was announced to contain 
a full philosophical exposition of Nimbarka’s doctrines is still 
awaiting its publication. The book under review is an exhaus¬ 
tive treatment of the doctrines of the school based on almost 
all the available texts in print. It is fully documented and is 
thus most authoritative. 

The work of Bhai Manilal C. Parekh, named Vallabha- 
chdrya — Life, Teachings and Movement is perhaps the latest 
addition to the literature of the Vallabha School. The book 
is divided into four sections-—Life of Vallabha—Teachings of 
Vallabha Movement of Vallabha and the Bhagawatadharma. 
in Gujarat. The exposition is quite popular and has not much 
fo philosophy in it. What I mean is that no effort has been 
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made in this book to go to the original texts as to bring out 
the philosophical doctrines of the school. Perhaps that was 
not even the object of the author. Though quite interesting, 
the book cannot be taken to be a scholarly representation of 
all the aspects of the school based on original sources. Then, 
we know that there is much scope for writing on the social 
and religious aspects of the school, which also are not found 
in this book. To me the school of Vallabha appears to be, 
more or less, a living system which exists not only in belief 
but is strictly adhered to in practice, and so it is necessary that 
a much more comprehensive study of the doctrines of the school 
should be presented to the scholarly world. I have been myself 
working on it for about a year or so and have collected all 
possible and necessary material and hope to present a volume 
to the scholarly world before long. 

The Jaina Sadhus have been writing in Sanskrit from a 
pretty long time on Jaina thoughts. It is gratifying to find 
that they have lately begun to write in English also to popu¬ 
larise their thoughts. This will enable us to have more authentic 
books based on original sources and traditions of the Sampradaya. 
It is our first duty to preserve the traditions which alone can 
guide us like a torch in our scholarly pursuits to bring into 
light the hidden treasures of thoughts. It is because we have 
lost tradition in several branches of our literature that we are 
quite in dark as to the correct interpretation of various important 
problems connected with them. 

I am glad to mention in this connection the efforts made 
by Muni Katnaprabha Vijaya of Ahmedabad. Under the 
common title Sramana Bliagavan Mahavira he has brought 
out four volumes. The firstpartof the first volume deals with the 
twenty-six previous Bhavas (existences) of Mahavira after the 
realisation of Sarny aktva (right belief). The second volume 
contains an account of the twenty-seventh Bhava of Mahavira 
as Vardhamana Kumara. The third volume treats of Gana- 
dharavada, that is, the explanation of doubts by the eleven 
chief disciples of Mahavira namely, Indrabhuti and others. 
The fourth volume is named Sthaviravall which contains an 
exposition of the sthaviras, that is, the old and highly respected 
learned ascetics. All these works are well annotated, trans¬ 
lated and explained. Every effort has been made to make 
these volumes useful and up-to-date. The expositions though 
very lucid, interesting and informative, are sometimes mere 
frivolous. To write much more than what is necessary seems 
to be a habit with the modern Jaina writers. For a scholarly 
work brevity of expression should always be adhered to. 
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Cosmology Old and New, by Mr. G. E. Jain and published 
in the J. L. Jaini Memorial Series, contains a free English 
translation of the fifth chapter of the Tattmrthddhigamasutra 
of Umasvati with ample notes. The author has not only taken 
great pains to explain the sutras but has also gone beyond the 
scope of the school to compare and contrast its doctrines with 
those of the other systems of Indian Philosophy. This sort 
of comparative study is, undoubtedly, very useful and desirable, 
but one should remain very careful against misinterpretation 
of thoughts. There are certain statements in this book which 
are quite misleading and confusing, and I am afraid, instead 
of doing any good to the beginners, they ma y create prejudices 
in their mind. 

A History of the Canonical Literature of the Jainas by 
Prof. H. E. Kapadia gives us the history of the Svetambara 
Jaina canon. The author has collected very good material 
from the original sources based on manuscripts. He has tried 
to emphasise more on tlw traditional aspect of the thought, 
and so he may not appear to be very critical in his judgment 
to the modernists. It is good that we should try to preserve 
our traditions, but at the same time we should not forget to 
make out clear distinction between traditions and history. 
There is no serious and systematic arrangement of the various 
aspects of the thought. With such an ample and original 
collection of material the author could have written a far more 
interesting and critical bool; on the subject. 

Likewise, we have got a few modern works on Buddhism 
also to note here. There is the Early Monistic Buddhism, 
Yol. I by Prof. Nalinakslia Dutt wherein questions like—what 
is not Buddhism, what is early (monistic) .Buddhism, how a 
Buddhist should live etc. have been discussed. The book is 
written more from the popular point of view than for the use 
of critical scholarship. 

Then there is a collection of sporadic writings and lectures 
of the late Mrs. Iihys Davids which she has named W ay-far er’s 
Words, Yol. II. It contains an account of her own researches 
in early Buddhistic sources. She rightly criticises the various 
old and current views on Buddhism and holds that for the 
correct interpretation of Buddhist thoughts, original Pali records 
are still to be properly studied. Most of the interpretations 
of the Buddhist thoughts, she holds, have been disproved 
simply because they could not be supported by original texts. 
She goes even so far as to apply her argument to systems like 
Yedanta also. There is enough truth in what she has said. 
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Indeed, working without consulting original texts is responsible 
for many a mistake in several other fields also. 

The Ethical Philosophy of the Gita by Prof. P. N. Srinivasa- 
cliari of Madras is a very interesting book. The author (in nine 
different chapters) has expounded the ethical aspect of the 
Bhagavadgitd in the light of VisistddmUa by adopting, as he 
himself says, western methods of critical enquiry. The ethical 
stand-point of the various schools of Indian thought has been 
examined in the light of the western thought and a true valuation 
of the position of the Gita has been made out. The authoi 
is a very good scholar of Yisistadvaita school and has clear 
itleas about the different, stand-points of almost all the schools. 
His treatment is quite lucid and unbiased. 

The Progress of Indie Studies (1017-1942), published by 
the Bhandarhar Oriented lie-search Institute in connection 
with its Silver Jubilee, contains a brief survey of the progress 
made in Indian Philosophy by one of my students Dr. P. T. 
Ltaju of the Andhra University. The author gives us a very 
sketchy account of the work done in this field. The treatment, 
besides being quite unsatisfactory, is entirely misleading. It 
is strange that the author has such an imperfect acquaintence 
with the essential characteristics of Indian Philosophy. He 
lias throughout misunderstood the Indian outlook and is not 
at all clear as to the high standard that Indian Philosophy 
has ever kept before it. One fails to understand how a philo¬ 
sophy, which deals with the ultimate Truth, can change with 
the change of the cultural surroundings. There are so many 
questionable remarks and sometimes quite incorrect, that it 
is not at all possible for me to refute them here. I will, however, 
certainly refer to one or two points which will be quite sufficient 
to show his ignorance of the subject. Every Sanskrit Pandit is 
never regarded as a philosopher. There are thousands of 
Vaiyakaranas, Jyotisis, Vaidikas, and many others who never, 
even in their dream, think of themselves as philosophers, al¬ 
though they are great Pandits. His assumption that for being 
a philosopher and for understanding the difficult Sanskrit texts, 
training is needed in the European philosophy is entirely un¬ 
tenable. You can very easily gather his ideas about Indian 
Philosophy from the following lines which I quote from his 
essay. He says : 

“It is true that, Sanskrit being a dead language, a good 
deal more knowledge of the language is required for the under¬ 
standing of Sanskrit philosophical texts than of English for 
the understanding of English philosophy. But this admission 
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does not imply that every Sanskrit scholar without the necessary 
training in philosophical thinking can be a philosopher. And 
training is needed not only in Sanskrit philosophy but also 
in the European. It will not do if one knows a little about 
Berckeley’s Principles or Spinoza’s Substance. A more 
systematic training is necessary before India can produce many 
philosophers who can rank with the greatest intellects of the 
West. Apart from the question of producing new systems, 
even in interpreting our ancient thought a good, knowledge of 
Western Philosophy is necessary.” 

Such being the standard of judgment of Dr. Raju, I 
think only half a dozen (or even less) scholars who have got 
thorough training in European philosophy, can deserve to be 
called Indian philosophers, while Sahkaracarya,.Ramanujacarya, 
Vacaspati Misra, Sriharsa, Udayanacarya, Dharmalurti, Vasu- 
bandhu, Nagarjuna and all those, who have done similar services 
to the cause of knowledge in India and are regarded by all as 
great philosophers of this country, do not deserve to be called 
philosophers, simply because they were never systematically 
trained in Western Philosophy. It is painful to hear and even 
pronounce any judgment on such remarks of Indian students. 
I am extremely sorry to have dealt with this at length, but 
I think it is very necessary for me to speak of it in this manner, 
so that no student of philosophy of any country should 
ever cherish such a wrong notion about Indian Philosophy 
in future. 

Besides, some other works also have appeared during 
this period, and without discussing their merits I only mention 
them here : A Manual of Buddhist Historical Traditions, by 
Dr. Bimala Churn Law, Studies in Religion and Philosophy 
by Dr. Susil Kumar Maitra, The meaning of the Religious 
Forms by Mr. Abinash Chandra Lahiri, The Yoga of Katho- 
panishad by Shri Krishna Prem, Lectures on Yoga and Vedanta 
by Swami Shivananda, Bhagavadgita and Modern Philosophy 
by S. C. Roy, etc. 

Recently efforts have been made to write History of 
Indian Philosophy in Hindi. We Have two such works before us 
worth mentioning—by one Dr. Nandakishora Devaraja and the 
other by Pandit Baladeva Upadhyaya, a Professor of this very 
University. The book of Pandit Upadhyaya is much more 
comprehensive and scholarly than that of Dr. Devaraja. It 
presents a very good reading for those who do not know the 
subject and cannot read the standard works from the original 
sources. As these remove a long felt desideratum in Hindi 
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literature, I welcome them, and hope that many more efforts 
will be made to produce better books in other modern languages. 

Similar efforts have been also made in Maithill in recent 
times. The late Mm. Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha wrote a book 
on Sankara-Vedanta, called Veddnta-Dipaka. It is verv inter¬ 
esting and lucid in its exposition. Dr. Jha, as was his usual 
habit, has explained the whole system without confusing his 
readers with the intricacies of Vedanta. The book is written 
for popular use and not for any critical scholarship. 

Likewise, Babu Kshemadliari Sinha of Madhubani has 
written a small book on Sankhya, named Sankhyakhadyolikd 
in Maithill. The author has followed the treatment of the 
Sdnkhyasutra and has tried to give the substance of entire 
school in this small book. His exposition is quite easy and 
lucid and is very interesting for general reading. Though not 
quite in agreement with the outlook of the author, I welcome 
such efforts simply because these are useful for those who 
would have remained quite ignorant of the subject without 
such books. ** 


II 

After reviewing in brief the progress made in Indian 
Philosophy and Keligion in the course of these two years, I 
now propose to take up the next and perhaps the more important 
aspect of my duty. 

It is already known to you how Philosophy in India is 
inseparably connected with the very idea of existence. It is, 
perhaps, because of this that it has outlived all possible changes— 
social, religious and political—through which the country has 
passed. Several nations of the world have, from time to time, 
invaded, conquered and ruled over the country, partly or wholly, 
and produced political and a few social changes. The Muslims, 
the Buddhists and the Jainas and many others have attempted 
to reform the social and religious outlook of the people of this 
country and may have been even successful to a certain extent, 
though quite detrimental to the interests of Indian thought 
and people, yet none of them could ever produce any change 
whatsoever in the philosophical outlook of the country. 
Since the very dawn of reasoning, truths, as propounded by the 
great seers, have remained unaltered. The utterances—the 
unfolding of the best and mature experiences of the great seers 
and sages—have proved .infallible and unsurmountable so far. 
It'is in this respect that India has held her head high and has 
.never stooped down before any nation of the world. Indian 
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Philosophy is, undoubtedly, the purest and the most reliable 
record of human achievements. In fact, it is the nucleus 
round which all that is best and most sublime in India has 
grown. Hence, if we want to study India in her unsophisti¬ 
cated form we must'unearth her hidden treasures— the philo¬ 
sophical records—of wliicii we are so proud. 

It should be always kept in mind that in order to study 
the mind of any country it is most indispensable to be very 
intimately and sympathetically acquainted with the general 
conditions of the country, with the natural trend of the mind 
of its people and with its religious and social customs and prac¬ 
tices. The unperturbed and unassuming life of a country 
forms the very back-bone of the thought of that country. It 
is found reflected and interwoven in its literatures—-both light 
and serious. But there is something more and much more 
important than this in Indian literature, particularly, in its 
Philosophy. The gradual evolution of her philosophical 
thoughts, the mature and infallible experiences of the great 
seers of the past as recorded in the authoritative texts, represent 
only the theoretical aspect of human existence, while the practi¬ 
cal side of it is found in the actual and unsophisticated normal 
life of her people. If, therefore, a system of philosophy, in 
India, does not correspond to the actual functioning of human 
life on regular and sane lines, it would have neither any practical 
value nor any general appeal; and I am afraid, it does not 
deserve to be recognised as a system of Indian thought. In 
other words, one must study and understand with faith the 
true spirit of the life of Indian people in order to have a proper 
grasp of the spirit of their philosophy. 

It must be kept in mind that Philosophy and life of the 
people in India both aim at the same goal, that is, absolute 
freedom from pain or the realisation of the highest truth. There 
exists mutual reflection between these two. In other words, 
the life of people in India is regulated in close adherence to what 
is found in her Philosophy. Thus, Philosophy and Life may 
be said to be identical for Indians. The standard of judgment 
is the same for both. So without any hesitation we may say 
that the life of people in India is nothing but Philosophy in 
practice. This alone differentiates Indian Pliilosopby from 
those of other countries. 

The ultimate aim of Philosophy and Life in India is 
realised by the true vision of the Supreme Self, that is, Atman • 4 

so says the Sruti '3ncWt *rrst and every system of thought 

directly or indirectly stands as a means ( sadhana ) to this very 
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aim. It is only because of this that it deserves the name Darsana. 
The nature of this Atman is so very subtle that to speak of it, 
nay even to think of it, is simply impossible as is clear from 
the Sruti—'tRft arsn^ uhht u?.' 

It is never possible to know the unlimited Atman, that 
is, its realisation, with the limited Marias. The anantarupa 
of the Atman cannot be expounded by any one particular 
school of thought. So what is found in different systems is 
that each one has limited its scope and represents one or two 
aspects of that ultimate truth only. Thus Nyaya-Vaisesika, 
for instance, asserts the separate and independent existence 
of Atman, while the Sankhya proves that it is nothing but 
pure caitanya and leaves for the Vedanta to propound its 
blissful nature. Accordingly, every enquirer into the nature 
of this ultimate truth cannot realise it at one and the same 
time. It is, therefore, that the great Acdryas have advised 
us to proceed after the Arundhalldarsana-nydya and have laid 
great emphasis on the question of Adhikdribheda. It necessi¬ 
tates the attainment of those qualifications and conditions 
which must be acquired and fulfilled by the aspirant to philo¬ 
sophical studies before he can enter their portals and also in 
the course of those studies until he realises the ultimate goal. 
With this back-ground the various schools of Philosophy in 
India have been arranged and any one desirous to study them 
must also be accordingly equipped. 

This being so, it must be admitted that the various schools 
of Indian Philosophy expound the Truth from different angles 
of vision. Thus, it is not correct to hold that all the schools 
of thought deal with the same aspect and from the same stand¬ 
point. 1 do not think it would have been ever possible for the 
systems of thought to differ amongst themselves had they all 
taken their stand upon the same angle of vision. Can under 
any circumstancec a thing, say a pot (ghata) for instance, appear 
to be different from what it is, if it be looked upon from the 
same stand-point ? But that there exists vast difference in 
the objects of treatment between the various schools cannot 
be gainsaid. So the conception of a bhuta, for instance, cannot 
be the same in various schools. It is this very difference in 
the outlook that necessitates the difference in their objects 
of treatment. Again, to an enquirer when all the systems 
are looked upon collectively, there appears a sort of gradation 
also amongst the various schools of Indian Philosophy. One 
system presupposes the treatment of another. As for instance, 
the Sankara-Vednta presupposes the satkaryavdda, the cai- 
tanyasvarupa of the Ataman, and so on of the Sankhiya. It 
12 * 
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is therefore, difficult to follow a particular system, if systems 
dealing with those stages which are prior to that, have not been 
properly studied. The doctrines of Sankara-Vedanta cannot 
be rightly understood if the Sankhya system has not been 
thoroughly studied, or those of the Sankhya without the careful 
study of Nyaya-Vaisesika, and so on. Hence, what one parti¬ 
cular system teaches is only an aspect of the ultimate truth 
and not the whole. 

Keeping all this in mind if any new approach is 
made to realise the highest end, it is welcome, and I would 
consider it as an addition to the existing systems of Indian 
Philosophy. Do we not have some ten different systems of 
Vedanta alone closely based on the Brahmasutras all leading 
to one and the same goal ? Not to speak of the past but even 
within our own living memory, only some three years back, 
the late Mahamahopadhyaya Pafichanana Tarkaratna of this 
very city propounded a new line of thinking, called Svarupd- 
dvaitavdda, and wrote a new and quite original commentary 
on the Brahmasutras, Isdvasyopanisad and the BhagavadgUd 
named Saktibhdsya. His view-point is indeed a fresh addition 
to the list of the already existing monistic thoughts in the history 
of Indian Philosophy. According to this view, the Absolute 
or the Universal Being is the Unity of Supreme Power which 
is identical and yet in a mysterious way transcendent of its 
mutually contradicting aspects of Cit and Acit {Burma and 
Prakrti), or Spirit and Matter—the eternal principles of Light 
and Darkness, of Consciousness and Insentiency, of Immuta¬ 
bility and Flux. Spirit and Matter are held to have a common 
essence with Brahman or Sakti ; in fact, they have the same 
indivisible unity of Being (g^r *rar) as of Brahman or Sakti. 
There may bo others who might have done similar service to 
the cause of true knowledge. The only point to be kept in 
view is that we should bo true to our aim and consistent in our 
method of approach in accordance with what has been 
said before. 

This sort of originality is possible only when a man has 
maintained moral and spiritual discipline throughout his life 
apd is at least above the. average man, if not entirely free from 
rdga, dvesa and moha ; and is always guided with right intuition 
, 3mt5TT«pTfh'’ and is also equipped with the knowledge of the 
existing systems. In the present generation most of us are 
busy in ascertaining the correct interpretation of the existing 
texts. No doubt, this is very useful and must be done at all 
cost, but we should never forget that this is a means only and 
not the final aim. Though Philosophy in India is more or 
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less individualistic and requires that every individual person 
should realise the ultimate truth for himself, yet it is also ne¬ 
cessary that he should leave behind his mature experiences 
for the good of the future generation. 

It is very encouraging to see that the study of Indian 
Philosophy is becoming more popular and that the students 
and teachers of European Philosophy also consider their equip¬ 
ment incomplete without its study. To my mind this is a 
change which has been brought about by the publication of 
the History of Indian Philosophy by Professors S.Badhakrishnan 
and Das Gupta. No doubt, the ground was originally prepared 
by the translations .of the most important and difficult texts 
by the late Dr. Jha and a few others, but it is from the pen 
of these professors that the thoughts have been synthetically 
arranged and presented to the scholarly world in an interesting 
and readable form, so that it has become quite clear to all that 
Indian Philosophy also can be studied like the Philosophy 
of other countries. Following these scholars many others 
have also begun to write and it is very pleasing indeed to see 
several books now in'the field. These scholars represent one 
type of scholarship, while the other type is found represented 
by scholars like the late Mm. Dr. Jha, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Gopinatha Kaviraja and a few others who have produced 
much more critical works entirely based on original sources 
and imbued with authenticity. 

These two types o| work present a very important problem 
for us. We know that Western thought, though critical and 
logical, is yet entirely speculative. Scholars trained in that 
thought wholly depend upon reasonings and have no means 
to verify their conclusions. It is also a fact which needs no 
verification that howsoever pure a reasoning may be, it can 
never ensure the validity of the results unless it is corroborated 
by the actual reality. It is not that the Western scholarship 
does not realise this deficiency in its method, but as the philo¬ 
sophical problems are so very subtle and as they deal mostly 
with things which are beyond the range of our physical means 
orverification, it is not at all possible to carry on experiments 
in this field. It is, therefore, that the results of their specula¬ 
tion are frustrated very often and the scholars working accor¬ 
ding to that method are never sure of what they are doing. 
In Indian Philosophy, however, there is the process of 
•nididhyasana which is compulsory for all to test the validity of 
the results of pure reasoning, and so its conclusion is never 
found invalid. 
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Under the circumstances, when scholars trained in tl 
Western method purely on speculative lines make an effort 
to interpret the subtle problems of Indian Philosophy, they 
cannot ordinarily be expected to change their outlook and use 
the Indian method ; for, once the speculative method has made 
its impression on their mind, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to wipe it off and remove their prejudices. I whole-heartedly 
welcome their scientific outlook but not their prejudices and 
lack of faith in the critical judgment of the'orthodox scholars. 

I would insist on the combination of the critical method of 
Western scholarship and that of the orthodox learning. It 
may be true in the present circumstances to doubt the critical 
habit of Indian scholars, but it is simply ignorance to deny 
it. Our higher studies in different branches of learning very 
clearly show that the method of critically examining a problem 
is even now traditionally present in most of our orthodox Pandits. 

It is, therefore, that the scholars of European Philosophy try 
to find out the thoughts of Spinoza, Berkeley, Hume, Kant 
and Hegel in the works of Indian thinkers and if, by chance, 
they could thrust in their views in the works of Sankara, Rama¬ 
nuja and others, then alone they appear to attach some sense 
to the works of Indian Philosophers. In other words, the 
present standard of judgment of our modern scholars is Western 
thought. Whatever appears similar to or is found nearer to 
the Western thought, that alone can have some value for our 
modernists. The result is that Indian thoughts are interpreted 
wrongly in the light of the western thoughts and the true spirit 
and merit are hardly ever realised by them. This is a grave 
danger which we have before us. If this practice is allowed 
to continue for a longer period, I am afraid, the original contri¬ 
butions of Indian Philosophy will be thrown behind the huge 
columns of thick dark clouds of utter ignorance, and the sublime 
tradition of the thought will be irrecoverably lost. 

Already it is found that, due to one reason or another 
the traditions of certain schools are lost and we find ourselves 
in utter helplessness to understand the true spirit of those 
thoughts. I will just refer to one or two instances to illustrate 
the above. -- 

From our studies of the various schools of thought, in¬ 
cluding Epics and Puranas, it appears that the school of Sankhya 
has been so very popular that hardly there is a sastra, or even 
. a book of Sanskrit literature which does not refer to its teachings, 
and it is perhaps due to this very popularity that we have so ' 
many variations in its treatment. As for instance, some hold 
Prakrti to be eternal, while others consider it to be a product. 
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Again, some believe that, there is only one Prakrti, while others 
propound its plurality, and so on. But due to the loss of its 
tradition and some connecting link, we find hardly any com¬ 
mentary which can claim to be true and faithful to what Isvara- 
krsna has taught,in his Kiinkas, and to my mind it has become 
extremely difficult to restore his teachings. 

Again, a much more serious result appears to be that 
though it is so very clear that there exists a synthetic gradation 
-amongst the various schools of Indian Philosophy, yet most 
of our orthodox Pandits, who are, in fact, the real custodians 
of the treasures of Indian scholarship, are quite unwilling to 
accept it. It is the negligence of this outlook which seems to 
me responsible for so much misunderstanding in the true inter¬ 
pretation of philosophical problems even amongst tire orthodox 
Pandits. 

Then again, we know that the Bhasya of Ramanujaearya 
on the Bddardyanamtras is called Sribhdsya and there is a 
common belief in this part of the country that the school of 
Ramanuja-Vedanta is said to belong to the Srisampraddya. 
Most of our Pandits and modern scholars hold that Sri is the 
founder of the Sampraddya and they quote the following verse 
from the Padmapurdna in support of their belief : 

fsopn: fakrrmr: u 

But our critical study and enquiry in the traditional families 
indicate that Sri is not the founder of this Sampraddya and 
that the school of Riimanuja-Vedanta emphasises Sriyah Patih 
and not Sri. It is further said that as the term Sri indicates 
fHcqhrflfHHc?, the Vaisnavas of the Ramanuja school and others 
also have been traditionally adding it before everything they 
name. So they have Srlvaikuntha, Sridhdma, Srimukha, and 
so on. Now it is difficult to say which of the two views is 
correct. 

These are some of the instances where we can see the 
disasterous results of the loss of tradition and original thoughts. 
So if our modern scholars continue the practice of reading western 
thoughts in Indian ones, I am afraid, only after a few years 
the true spirit, nay the very foundation of Indian Philosophy, 
will be shaken, and once the tradition is lost, it will not be 
possible to recover it. 

• I must make it clear that 1 am not opposed to any com¬ 
parative study, rather I think it very useful for the clear under¬ 
standing of philosophical problems. What I mean, therefore. 
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• , w n< , the two thoughts differ like the two poles in their 
,| h '- it it verv difficult to find out any common and useful 
» » and any kind of forced mteniretation to 

grouiKi iu , vi u ghnply nun the cause. So these two 

bring them c»tl- flourish quite independently in their 

thoughts s mi t c k a etet mJ reference has to be 

own sepaiatt ^pli oi m il uitv, their outlook should never 
made for sliowmg bom ^ 1 *' ideag of difference in mind 

be forgotten. . ltte mvt is made to study indian 

whenever and wheie\a - ‘ • ^therefore, quite necessary 

trv to s’tudy the original texts on tile traditional methods and 
not to depend upon mere translations which ore generally 
confusing and sometimes convey thoughts not quite accurate. 
At present there is a great need of that type of scholarship 
which the late Mm. Dr. Jha, Mm. Ramavatara Sarma and the 
present Mm. Gopinatha Kaviraj have shown in their works. 
We should produce works written with the help of modern 
critical method combined with the depth of learning of the 
traditional Pandits. This type of work alone can maintain 
the high tradition and purity of Indian thought. Our work 
should be marked with authenticity fully documented with 
original texts and critical judgment. We know such works 
will not be so popular, but is it not dangerous to sacrifice every¬ 
thing for gaining popularity ? For popularity too we do want 
a separate set of books, so that they can be freely used by the 
beginners, or those who are working in different fields and cannot 
easily get any facility to study standard works. But here 
also I would like the presentation of thoughts to be very accurate, 
so that the grounding of our beginners may not remain shaky 
and unsound. 


By the way, I wish to inform you that it is with this very 
idea that the admirers and friends of the late Dr. Ganganatha 
Jha have founded a liesearch Institute at Allahabad. Amongst 
its various aims, one is to bring the two types of scholars together 
to their mutual benefit. There are eminent Sanskritists whose 
knowledge of their subject is deep and quite sound, but neither 
it is recognised in the world of modern scholarship nor does 
the advantage of their learning become available to such modern 
scholars who need it most. It is very necessary to bring the 
Sanskritists who have finally qualified themselves on the 
traditional lines in close touch with the methods of modem 
scientific researches and to provide facilities to the modem 
scholars for introduction to the depth .of the traditional learning 
of the orthodox Pandits. Then alone we shall have the most 
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needed combination of what is the best in the two types of 
scholarship. This will also help us to preserve the ancient 
traditional learning of the country which to our great regret 
is fast disappearing. But it pains me to remark that we never 
feel for this even for a moment. It will not be out of place to 
quote a few lines from the experiences of an ex-Governor of 
Bengal which will tell you what others Ihink of our Pandits 
even these days. Lord Lytton says; “I have called this 
book Pundits and Elephants because, as I said in niy farewell 
address to the members of the Asiatic Society 1 those were 
examples of the indigenous, genuine and original qualities 
which compelled my admiration whenever and wherever I 
met them. I nev<?r tired of watching elephants and studying 
their ways and habits. They seemed to me to be the 'em¬ 
bodiment of the true civilisation of India. Their' antiquity, 
their calm dignity, their deliberation, their immense reserve 
of strength, their complete self-confidence and their superb 
humility were qualities that I also associated with the 
Pundits.” 

Coming back to my proper subject, I wish to draw your 
serious attention to a very important fact. I need not say 
that India is essentially a country of spiritual and religious 
thoughts. Philosophy and religion are the two vital parts of 
her people. Not only in the very veins of her people there flow 
Philosophy and Religion but even in the very soil below their 
feet we see nothing but Philosophy and Religion. Such being the 
case, how do you like that thousands of her children go out 
of the sacred portals of our Universities every year without 
getting any opportunity whatsoever of thinking, nay even 
of hearing, for a moment of their own essence, I mean Philo¬ 
sophy and Religion ? We prescribe courses in Western Philo¬ 
sophy, Logic, Psychology, Metaphysics, Ethics and so on and 
teach our boys tilings which are quite foreign to their nature 
and which may or may not be congenial to them, but why 
are we ashamed or careless to prescribe even one fourth of 
the entire degree course to be compulsorily taught in Indian 
Philosophy ? Do you dare say that there is nothing worth 
teaching ? What more shameful can it be to see that 
the best brains of the country go out without ever being 
told of the hidden treasures of their own in the Upanisads 
and the works of the great Acaryas—Sankara, Ramanuja 
and others ? 

■ x Vide —Pundits and elephants are things which are associated in my 
mind, they alike arouse my deepest respect, and I shall be ever grateful to 
the country that has made me acquainted with them btoh”— 1927 
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merged m / ,, i• n qq ie result is that throughout his 
thmk of what and consolation and 

whole life He never feel, for a moment 

life after death and that he should make some 
^ c n iiiof i/>iuy lourney. Hin life rGixiciins diniloss 

preparation for £ f {°^ k toll me who is responsible 

? nd J/Xse 9 Can we consciously throw the blame on the 
f ; )r J om youngsters ? Never. Persons in authority 

f-! d ; rp t0 be blamed. It is their duty to give them timely 
a !°lrn(-tious in this line also. So they alone are responsible 
tor all the shortcomings of our youngsters. Even if anything 
if be m done at present towards this in any institution, it is 
Sear diey me never scions and so the little they do becomes 

a farce. 

Tt is never late to admit one’s own mistake. We may 
even now if wo desire to do something seriously, rectify our 
3 negligence. I would, therefore, suggest that we should 
trv our best, to introduce a full paper in Indian Logic at the 
intermediate stage and one full paper m the degree course 
hemn with and after some experience we must reserve fifty 
net - cent, of the total marks for Indian Philosophy for every 
examination. We are the authorities to propose this in our 
committees of courses in different Boards and Lniversities 
nnrl if we at all realise the seriousness of this proposal, we should 
not fail to take the earliest steps to implement it m our 
committees and to draft syllabus for the course and appoint 
qualified scholars to write hooks accordingly. 

There is one more point to which I would like to draw' 
vour attention. For any kind of higher research work a good 
collection of manuscripts is quite indispensable. Though there 
•ire several organisations where tins work of collection and 
search is being done, yet there is a very great need of making 
much more vigorous efforts in this field. Every day we see 
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that thousands of manuscripts are crumbling to pieces and 
are left at the mercy of white-ants and are lost for ever. It 
is to be kept in mind that for the reconstruction of the social, 
political, philosophical and religious history of India, we have 
to depend entirely on these manuscripts alone. That we have 
not yet been able to do much worlj. in the ancient period of our 
history is a clear proof to slow that our searches in this field 
are not quite satisfactory. T may inform you that just a little 
effort in this field has enabled us lo collect over three thousand 
manuscripts for the newly established Gangamtha Jha Re¬ 
search Institute at Allahabad within five or six months. We 
have definite information about thousands of manuscripts 
lying unused and unuared for in this very city and we can easily 
imagine the importance of these manuscripts. I may tell you 
that the owners in most cases are ignorant of the value of these 
manuscripts and so they are perishing. It is very difficult 
to preserve these manuscripts and if no effort to secure them 
or to preserve them even in their own places is made in near 
future, thej r will all be thrown in the lap of mother Gahga. 
It is also necessary in most cases to get their transcripts done, 
for some of the manuscripts have become so very old that they 
will be destroyed even while handling. This work of ours 
needs big funds and sincere workers. For want of funds, 1 
am sure, no serious scholarly work can over be allowed to suffer 
and particularly, when we have our revered Pandit Madari 
Mohan Malaviya and Professor .Kadhakrislman with their 
Rajas, Maharajas and Birlas. I only feel dearth of men for this 
serious work. We know it cannot he done by one man. It 
is a work which can be done, if all of us join together and try 
to collect these manuscripts from every village and town where 
we go and live. I would even ask the students to collect these 
from their villages and place them in safe places. 


Lastly, I would draw your attention to the fact that 
there seems to be a tendency to regard Jainism and Buddhism 
as separate from Indian Philosophy. I do not see any justi¬ 
fication for this. Already there are so many splits and do 
we not feel tired of it ? Are they foreign to India ? Do we 
not see vast differences even amongst the orthodox systems 
themselves ? Can any student of Indian Philosophy neglect 
their study ? It is the duty of every student of Philosophy 
to study each of these systems from the right angle of 
vision and do full justice to them. No system of thought 
can .be properly studied without reference to all of them. 
So I leave it to you to find out if there is any sense in 
this split. 
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This is all, friends, that I had to say ; and I hope we shall 
be able to do something to further the cause of Indian Philo¬ 
sophy on right lines. I shall regard myself amply, rewarded if 
you can secure a safe place for it in our Institutions and also 
do something to collect and preserve manuscripts. Before I 
conclude, I must once more thank you for your kindness and 
patient hearing. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS : PALI AND BUDDHISM 

By 

Dr. P. Y. Bapat, 

Professor of Pali, Eergusson College, Poona. 

Brother and Sister Delegates, 

I have to thank, very sincerely, the Executive Committee 
of the All-India Oriental Conference for having given me the 
honour of presiding ever this section, of Pali and Buddhism of 
the Xllth Session of the All-India Oriental Conference. It 
is for the first time in the history of this Conference that a 
separate section is being assigned to Pali and Buddhism. It 
was, perhaps, discovered by the organisors of the Conference 
that this subject did not receive the attention it deserved, 
when combined with Ardhamagadhi or Prakrits and Jainism 
section. Prof. Benimadhav Barua in his presidential address 
of the Prakrit section of the Tenth Session of our Conference 
held at Tirupati made a remark : “I sincerely hope that from 
the next session of the Conference, Pali, too, would be given 
a distinct place which it pre-eminently deserves.” Speciali¬ 
sation has now advanced to a such stage that it is being more 
and more difficult for Oriental scholars to keep abreast with 
the latest developments in the varius branches of the oriental 
studies. The w'orld-wide interest which Buddhism invokes 
has made it still more difficult. 

Before we proceed further, it is our bounden duty to pay 
homage to the departed savants in our field. Mrs. C. A. E. 
Rhys Davids, the President of the Pali Text Society since the 
death of her illustrious husband, Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids, in 
the year 1922, passed away on 26th June, 1942. She was ably 
guiding the affairs of the Pali Text Society which continued 
to publish, with re-doubled force, as it were, the texts and 
translations from Pali. Though in the last few years of her life 
there was a considerable change in her conception about the 
fundamental teachings of the Buddha, she was considered to be 
a champion of studies in Pali and Early Buddhism. Prof. 
Stcherbatsky of the Academy of Arts and Sciences also passed 
away. He had been a very ardent exponent of Buddhist philo- 
sophy. and his books on ‘Conception of Buddhism,’ 1923, ‘Con¬ 
ception of Nirvana” 1927, and his ‘Buddhist Logic’ (two vols. 
1930-32) have proved to the world of scholars his merits to 
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interpret, to the Western world the philosophy of Bnddhi m 
contained in difficult Sanskrit texts, liof. fa. }j, Job jinojj 
expired in October 1942. His translations of Buddhiicaritu 
and Saundarananda are well-known and we shall very much 
miss his reviews on books on Indology. Prof. Heinrich Zimmer 
of Heidelberg University died as an exile in New York. l[j s 
work ‘Maya, der Indisehe Mythos’ is well-known. We have 
also come to know of the sad death of Prof. Butlers of Berlin 
University. His publication of the Fragments of Buddhist 
Dramas as well as of Kalpanamanditika had created a great 
stir in the world of scholars. Quite recently news has been 
published of the expiry of Sir AureJ Stem. His wonderful 
discoveries in Central Asia have opened up quite a new vista 
of Buddhist studies, and the treasures of manuscripts 
discovered by him have kept a. number of scholais busy in 
deciphering and interpreting them. His famous volumes 
on Ser-India have become jjie fittest monuments for him. 
We are also grieved to learn of the death of the Polish 
scholar, Stanislas Schayev, from occupied Poland. He was 
well-known for his ‘Pre-canonical Buddhism’ (AO 1985), ‘Fire 
and Fuel’ (1926), ‘Anityata, the problem of impermanence in 
Buddhist philosophy’ (1983-34) and ‘Contributions to the 
Problem of time in Buddhist Philosophy' (1938). 


I. Pali in Europe 

It is being increasingly more and more recognised that 
the studies of Pali and Buddhism cannot be entirely divested 
of studies in earlier literature of India like the Vedas, Brah- 
manas and Upanisads, particularly the last, and that it is 
not possible to have a proper perspective of the Buddhist thought 
without thoroughly understanding its background. Buddhism 
cannot be taken as a manifestation of an independent up-start 
movement, but it must be taken as a chain in the historical 
evolution of Indian thought. 

In January 1943, the Bhandarkar Oriental Itesearch 
Institute, Poona, commemorated its Silver Jubilee and marked 
the occasion with the publication of two volumes, one of which 
gives the ‘Progress of Indie Studies’ in twelve sections. Un¬ 
fortunately, it does not include the progress of studies in Pali 
and Buddhism. Friends have suggested that as this is the 
first occasion when a separate section in our Conference is 
being given for Pali and Buddhism, it would not be out-of-place 
to take a survey of studies in Pali and Buddhism in general, 
during the last twenty-live years. It would also makegood 
the lacuna in the Bhandarkar Institute volume. 
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The philological interest of European scholars in Pali studies 
in the early few years of the second half of the nineteenth 
century, as revealed by hr. Muller s "Beitrage zum Kenntniss 
der Pali-Sprache’ (18f>7-(>9), Benoit’s ‘Kaccayana’s Grammaire 
Palie’ with translations and notes (Paris, 1871), J. Minayeff’s 
‘(hainniaire Palie’ (Paris, 1874), A. Grunwodeli’s ‘Bupasiddhi’, 
(Berlin, 1888) etc., was soon followed by Ulb interest in the 
literature and religious thought of Ihe Buddhists. It was 
considered necessary to make organised and systematic attempts 
in making available to the European scholars the original 
Pali texts and Dr. H. Oldenberg published in Homan characters 
the Vinaya Pitaka, or the Collection on Buddhist Discipline 
(London, 1870-83). ‘When Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids retired from 
Ceylon Civil Service, he with the help of other scholars founded 
the Pali Text Society (1881), which, since its first publication 
in 1882, has been publishing, until lately (1941), two volumes, 
at least, every year. The Society had published by the year 
1918 almost all the books of the Sutta and Abhidhamma Pitakas 
(except Apadana and Tika-paGiliana). Lf this period of 188.1- 
1918 could he roughly described as being devoted to the publi¬ 
cation, in the main, of the original Canonical texts of the two 
Pitakas, Sutta and Abhidhamma, the succeeding period can 
be described as being devoted to the publication of the com¬ 
mentaries on the canonical texts. Commentaries already 
undertaken were completed and fresh ones were taken in hand 
and published. We may say now that the Pali Text Society 
has supplied to us the commentaries on most of the Canonical 
texts. Those on the Vinaya, Ahguttara, Patisambhida and 
Theragatha are incomplete while those on Buddhavaihsa and 
Apadana are probably on the waiting list. It is needless to 
say how very valuable these commentaries have been to all 
Pali scholars. The indexes to the published texts, canonical 
as well as commentaries, have been found to be very useful 
and we learn with much regret that the work on Pitaka 
Concordance remained incomplete before the death of Mrs. 
Rhys Davids (1942). 

English Translations of Canonical Texts 

Another important activity of the Pali Text Society has 
been to supply us English translations of the canonical • texts 
in Pali. This series, along with the Sacred Books of the East 
as well as the Sacred Books of the Buddhists, has covered 
most of the important books of the canonical literature. Miss 
I. B. Horner, on whom we understand has now fallen the mantle 
of the Presidentship of the Pali Text Society, has given two 
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volumes of the Book of Discipline and a^ third is reported to 
bo in press. These volumes along with the Vinaya Texts of 
Rhys Davids and Oldonberg (1881-85) cover most of the im¬ 
portant volumes of the Vinayapitaka. A largo part of the 
Suttapitaka is translated. The Dlgha and Majjhima Nikayas 
have their translations in the ‘Dialogues of the Buddha’ (1899, 
1910, 1921) and ‘Further Dialogues of the Buddha’ (1926-27 
in the Sacred Books of the Buddhists). ‘The Book of Kindred 
Sayings’ by Mrs. Kliys Davids and F. L. Woodward of Tasmania 
(1917-1930) and the ‘Book of Gradual Sayings”by F. L. Wood¬ 
ward and F. M. Hare (1932-36) are the translations of the other 
two Nikayas, Samyutta and Anguttara. Of the Khudda- 
kanikaya, the most ]>opular of the important volumes, the 
Dhammapada, and the Suttanipiita were already translated 
by lUaxmuller and V. Fans boll respectively in the Sacred Books 
of the Fast Series, vol. X (1881). In the Minor Anthologies, 
however, .Mrs. Bliys Davids has included the Dhammapada also 
along with the Khuddakapatha for her translation. Udana and 
Itivuttaka are translated by F. L. Woodward, while Dr. B. C. 
Law has given us the translations of Buddhavamsa and Cariya- 
pitaka (1988) in the same Series. Wo are further assured that 
the translations of Petavatthu and Vimanavatthu, with excerpts 
from the commentary, by 11. S. Gelunan and Jean Kennedy 
are in press. Thera-and-Tlierl-gatha have been already known 
to readers in their English garb : ‘The Psalms of the Early 
Buddhists—the Sister,-> (1909), the Brethern’ (1913). Only 
three volumes in this Nikiiya— the Niddesa, Patisambhidamagga 
and Apadiina still remain to be translated. Of the Abhidhamma, 
Dhammasangani, the lirst, basic work, was already translated 
by Mrs. Bliys Davids in her ‘A Buddhist Manual of Psycho¬ 
logical Ethics’ with a very learned introductory essay (Oriental 
Translation Fund, No. XII, London, 1923). An excellent 
translation of another important Abhidhamma book, Katha- 
vatthu is found in ‘Points of Controversy’ or Subjects of 
Discourse by Shwe Zau Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids (1915). 
Dr. B. 0. Law’s ‘Designation of Human Types’ (1922) translates 
PuggalapannatIi, a minor Abhidhamma text. Thus only four 
works of the Abhidhamma still remain to be translated— 
Vibhanga, Dhalukatha, Yamaha and Patthana. 

Mon-Canonical Texts 

Of the non-canonical works, the most interesting ones, 
the Dipavaiiisa and Milindapafilia, were given to us by H. 
Oldenberg and V. 'l’renckner, respectively, as early as 1879 and 
1880. In addition to a few minor works of later times such 
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as Khuddakasikkha, Mulasikklia, Cha-dhatuvamsa, Pajjamadhu, 
Saddhammopiiyana etc. that appeared in the P. T. S. Journals, 
from time to time, the importani lion-canonical treatises like 
Abhidhammattliasangaha, the most popular Manual on Buddhist 
philosophy by Anuruddha (1884), (tandhavamsa (Journal, 1886), 
a brief bibliography of Buddhist books in Pali, Siisana atnsa, 
(1897) a traditional account of the spread of Buddhism in 
Southern Asia, Nettipakarana, a philosophical treatise. (1902), 
Mahavamsa (1908) and Culavamsa (1920-27), the Chronicles 
of Ceylon, Buddhadatta’s Manuals on Vinaya and Abhidhamma 
(1915, 1928), Visuddhimagga (1920-21), the most standaid 
book of encyclopaedic nature on early Buddhism and Varim- 
tthappakasini (Commentary on Mahavamsa) came at interval 1 -*. 


English Translations of Non-Canonical Texts 

Of the most important texts of these lion-canonical texts, 
also, English translations have now become available. Shwe 
Zan Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids have given (1910) the trans¬ 
lation of the Abhidhammatthsangaha in their ‘Compedium 
of Philosophy’ with a masterly introduction by the former. 
Of the same work, E. R. Hoffmann has given a Herman trans¬ 
lation (1928). Another Burmese scholar, Principal P. Maung 
Tin gave us the translations of the Atfhasalinl (1920-21) and 
Visuddhimagga (1922, 28, 81) in his ‘Expositor’ and ‘Path of 
Purity’ respectively. W. Geiger and Mrs. Mabel B. Biokmers 
have translated the Chronicles, Mahavainsa and Culavamsa 
(1912, 1929-80). Along with the Atfhasalim, some other 
important and interesting commentaries also, have been 
made available to purely English readers. The Commentary 
on Dhammapada, a book of world-literature, has been trans¬ 
lated by E. Watson Burlingame in his ‘Buddhist Legends’ 
(Harvard Oriental Series, 28, 29, 30, 1921). ‘The Debates 
Commentary’ by Dr. B.,C. Law is an illuminating translation of 
the commentary on Kathavatthu, a text which, as tradition 
puts it, was added to the list of Abhidhamma books at the 
time of the Third Council of Pataliputta or Patna. 

The Jatakas form a literature by themselves, and the 
standard edition of V. Fausboll stands unrivalled. Their 
popularity is highly enhanced by their English translation 
by several scholars working under the general editorship of 
Prof. E. W. Cowell (Cambridge Uni. Press* 1895-1913). 

. Thus from the short review of the activities of the Pali 
Text Society, it will be found that a very large portion of the 
credit of supplying critical editions, in Roman characters, of 
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the texts of the Pali Canon as well as of most of the commen¬ 
taries, goes to the Pali Text Society. ' In the work of trans¬ 
lations, the credit is shared by the Society along with the or¬ 
ganisers of the Sacred Books of the East, Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists, as well as the organisors of the Harvard Oriental 
Series, in which last we have another translation of the Suttani- 
pata along with the text printed facing it (No. 37, 1932). 

Publications in the East - 
(i) Ceylon 

With the national awakening in the East, the young 
Buddhists of Ceylon were enthused with a new spirit of the 
revival of Buddhism. There was produced keeness in the 
minds of young men to revive the simplicity of the original 
Buddhist Faith, to revive the study of old Pali texts, and to 
revive the practice of having Buddhist names in families where 
Christian names were more or less forced upon them by the 
political vicissitudes in the history of Ceylon. Rich merchants 
felt an urge to do something for the Buddhist faith. In Hewa- 
vitarano family, there was founded a Trust called ‘Simon Hewa- 
vitarane Bequest Fund’ to provide for the publication of the 
texts and commentaries in Pah. With the assistance, in 1914, 
of the veteran Pali scholar from Maharastra, Prof. Dharma,- 
nanda Kosambi, plans were laid for the publication of the 
commentaries. Petavatthu-Atthakatha was published as the 
first in the series (1917). Then soon followed the commentaries 
on other texts like the Thera-and-Therl-gatha (1918), Digha- 
nikaya, first part, (1925) etc., with the total result that by now 
(1943) there have appeared as many as forty-four volumes— 
no mean accomplishment, on excellent paper, with clear type, 
with variants in footnotes, with indexes and with bold type 
for words commented upon. Those are much better, on account 
of this last feature, than the Aluviliara editions. Most of the 
commentaries on the Sutta and Abhidhamma books are com-, 
pleted, or are on the way to completion. The Atthakatlias’ 
oil the Majjhima and on the Vinaya, however, are a long way 
oil their completion. It. is much to be desired that when the 
commentaries are all published, the works of the original canon 
are also taken in hand, along with the Tikas or sub-commen¬ 
taries. It is astonishing to find that even in Ceylon, there 
should not be still any printed editions of the Yamaka, 
Patthana, Pafisambhidamagga and all the Jatakas. It 
is also interesting to note that, in the Simon Hewavitarane 
Series, Commentaries on the Nettipakarana ( 1921 ), Suttasahgaha 
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(1929) and Catubhanavara (1929) as well as the Visuddhimagga- 
Atthakatha—it is customary to call it an Atthakatha as it 
has been credited to fulfil the roll of an illuminating Commentary 
on the Nikayas—are included. 

Although there have been several texts and commentaries 
printed elsewhere' in Ceylon, which it is impossible to name, 
we may m ention here Rev. A. P. Buddhadatta’s Visuddhimagga 
(1914) and Apadana (1980), two volumes of the Visuddhimagga 
Tika (which end with the Indriyasaceaniddesa-vannana) edited 
by Morontuduve Dhammananda Nayakatthera of Yidyodaya- 
parivena, Abhidhammatthavibhavirh (1933) and Attliasalim 
Mulatika (1938) published in the Vidyodaya-Tika Publication 
Series. Dlghanikaya (all the three vols.) is published in the 
Manatunga publication Series (1929) and Vimativinodani, the 
commentary on Vinaya-Atthakatha, is published by Dr. H. 
Gabriel de Silva, Colombo, 1985. 

(ii) Siam and Cambodia 

In Siam, with the patronage of the members of the then 
royal family, things have been much favourable. . The com¬ 
mentaries (Atthakatha), were published in and about the year 
1920 (B.E. 2468), while the whole of the Canon has been re¬ 
printed (1925-28) on excellent paper in 45 volumes. The 
Jatakatthakath.fi also has been published in ten volumes (19- 
22-24). There are indexes, by no means exhaustive, to the 
Commentaries and though much has thus been done to facilitate 
the work of a scholar, one cannot help remarking that the 
usefulness of these volumes would have been increased if the 
original words commented upon had been printed in some 
distinctive type to enable them to be distinguished from the rest, 
as has been done in the books of the Simon Hewavitarane 
Series of Ceylon. Dlghanikaya-padanukkamo (Index to the 
Dlgha) is published under the patronage of the Royal Institute 
of Bankok (1933). Pancika (? Panjika) on Abhidhammattha- 
vibhavanl (1933) and several Jataka collections in Siamese 
have appeared. Another interesting publication is a repro¬ 
duction of Lefmann’s Lalitavistara with the Siamese translation 
(1933). In Cambodia, also, this modern activity in Buddhist 
publications is on the increase. Buddhist institutes were esta¬ 
blished at Phnom-penh (1930) and at Laos (1931). Several 
Pali texts with translations have appeared. Mile. Suzanne 
Carpeles of Phnom-penh reported in 1937 (P. T. Society’s 
report for 1937) that the work of the printing of the Vinaya- 
pitaka with text and translation, in Cambodian, in fifteen 
14 
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volumes was completed and that the Mahavaravagga of the 
Saihyuttanikaya of the Suttapitaka whs going to the press. 
Numerous little tracts have also been published in Cambodian 
translations for the use of the laity. 

(Hi) Burma 

Burma has always been leading in the field of Tipitaka 
studies and a whole series of canonical texts, Commentaries, 
important non-canonical works, and Tlkas haVe been published 
from time to time. The art of presenting the works to the 
readers in an attractive form seems to be far from the minds 
of these printers and publishers. They will print even verses 
also as in prose, although in later editions attempt at improving 
this technique seems to be aimed at. Books published from 
the Hanthawaddy Press, P. G. Mundyne Pitaka Press, and 
Zabu Meit Swe Press need to be specially mentioned. An 
important text published in the last mentioned Series is Petako- 
padesa by Mahakaceana. Hardy had prepared a copy in 
Roman characters of this text and it has been still preserved 
in the State Library, Berlin. It was used by Rudolf Fuchs 
for his ‘Specimen des Petakopadesa,’ Berlin, 1908. This is a 
companion volume of the Netti-pakarana, but does not seem 
to be much studied. Another interesting thing about this 
text is that it quotes certain passages which are taken from 
what the author call,' ‘Ekuttarika’—evidently corresponding 
to Angutlara—a title which is used by the Sarvastivadins, 
although in another place it quotes from Anguttara as well. 
Another interesting feature of this series is that the words 
commented upon a re indicated bv a star. A number of sub¬ 
commentaries like Atthasalim-Yojana, Anutika, Madhusarattha- 
dipani, Atthasahnl-Mfilatlka and the Tlkas on other Attha- 
kathas are available. 


(iv) India 

Just as the scholars of Europe, or of Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam, Cambodia etc. prefer to use for Pali the characters used 
in their own land, so also in India, the students of Pali prefer 
to use Indian characters for Pali. After the introduction of 
Pali studies in the University of Calcutta or of Bombay, the 
Indian student keenly felt the need of Pali books in indian 
characters. Pandit Vidhusekhar Bhattacliarya’s Milindapanha 
(only a part) appeared in Bengali script. His Pali Prakasa 
and Patimokkha appeared in Bengali, while Prof. R. G. Bliad- 
kamkar published in Devanagari characters his Jatakapuppha- 
mala (1912). With the vigorous efforts of popularising Pah, 
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Prof. D. Kosambi published his Pali Reader, part I (1914), 
Bahiranidanavannana (1914) and Nidanakatha of the Jatakat- 
thakatha (1915). The late lamented Prof. C. V. Rajawade 
published the 2nd part of Pali Reader as well as Hatthavana- 
gallaviharavamsa (1916) and later, with the co-operation of 
Prof. N. K. Bhagvat and the present writer, Majjhimanikaya 
(Mulapannasaka), 1918. The present writer published in 1924 
a very critical and scholarly edition of the Suttanipata, several 
hundreds of copies of which were unfortunately burnt in the 
fire of the Aryabhushana Press, with the result that the book 
is now out of print.^ Dr. Bimal Churn Law followed with his 
Cariyapitaka and Dathiivamsa (1924, 1925), which, however, 
appear to be printed off by the publishers, without perhaps 
referring the proofs to the editor, as is so often the experience 
of the editors or authors. For, there are several very gross 
mistakes which do not appear to be possible from a scholar like 
Dr. B. 0. Law. Prof. N. K. Bhagvat of St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, has given Jatakalcathasandoha (1929), Khuddaka- 
patha (1928), Dhammapada (1985) and when he became a 
member of the University Senate, he got the University of 
Bombay start the Devanagari Pali Texts Series, in which ap¬ 
peared the Nidanakatha (a reprint of Kosambi’s edition, 1915), 
Mahavamsa and Dighanikaya (2nd vol. 1986), Majjhimanikaya 
(Majjhima-pannasaka, 1937-38), Therigatha and Theragatha 
(1938-39), Milindapanha (edited by Prof. R. D. Yadekar of 
Poona, 1940). Mahavagga, we understand, is in press. Paritta 
and Buddhaghosuppatti may also be mentioned to his credit, 
although one wishes there may have been exercised a greater 
care in selecting the proper readings in the latter. 

A similar attempt has also been made at Saranath, Benares, 
by the Maliabodhi Sabha, and we have as many as eleven books 
of the Khuddakanikaya—all the volumes except the Jataka, 
Niddesa, Patisambliidamagga and Apadana—edited by Rahula 
Sankrtyayaiia, Ananda Kausalyayana and JagadUa Kasyapa 
and published by Rev. Uttama of Burma. It is not for us, 
here, to express any opinion on these attempts, but even as 
first working editions, one wishes they had been more carefully 
and critically edited, with introduction and indexes. 

Other more praiseworthy attempts may be mentioned 
in Prof. D. Kosambi’s edition of the Visuddhimagga, part I, 
Text, published by the Bharatiya Vidyabhavana (1940), Andheri, 
Bombay, Ilnd part of the same with his own independent, 
lucid . commentary, Visuddhimaggadlpika - (1943) and that 
of Abhidhammatthasangaha with his own simple and remarkably 
clear commentary, Navanitatlka (Mahabodhi Society, Sarnath, 
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Benares, 1941). Both these volumes have been supplied with 
indexes, and in the case of the former, he has also given the list 
of the important variants. While on this point, one cannot 
but be reminded of the attempts spread over more than half 
a century, of the Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. U.S.A., 
at giving a standard edition of the text and translation of the 
Visuddhimagga, originally attempted by Henry Clark Warren 
(1854-1899), the author of ‘Buddhism in Translations’ (Harvard 
Oriental Series, No. 3, 1890). Prof. D. Kosambi and the present 
writer had the good fortune of being associated with these 
attempts. But we are quite at a loss to*know why the fruit of 
these attempts has not yet seen the light of the day. Palibhasa 
pravesa by Mr. N. V. 1'ungar (1939) has been found as a very 
useful Manual of Pali Grammar by students in Maharastra. Rev. 
Jagadisa Kasyapa has given us an excellent edition of Moggal- 
lana’s grammar in his Pali Mahavyakarana (Mahabodhisabha, 
iSarnath, 1940) written in Hindi and provided with all the 
necessary indexes. This book gives, in the first half, a very 
systematic, treatment of the subject, suitable to the modern 
methods, and leaves nothing to be desired. Thanks are also 
due to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 
for including in their newly started Bhandarkar Oriental 
Series, books of Pali literature. Prof. R. 1). Vadekar has earned 
gratitude of the student-world by his edition of the Patimokkha ' 
(1939) which would be found highly useful by students of 
Vinaya. With him as joint-editor, the present writer has 
laboured for several years in preparing critical editions of two 
very difficult works of the Abhidhamma character—Dhamma- 
sangani (1940), and Atthasiilim (1942). These editions have 
been very highly spoken off. The scholarly introductions have 
been of considerable use even to layqien to understand the 
abstruse contents of the two works, and lay bare the intricacies 
of the subject matter dealt with in these books. The typo¬ 
graphical devices and the exhaustive indexes highly increase 
the usefulness of the works even as books of reference on the 
subject of the Abhidhanuna. 

In passing, we may also refer to Mr. Batuknatha Sharma’s 
Pali Jatakayali, which gives the Pali Jatakas with their Sanskrit 
rendering printed on the opposite page. This Sanskrit rendering, 
though it occasionally misses the significance of the Pali idiom, 
will go a long way in popularising the Jatakas among the Sanskrit 
pandits. In Bengal, Thera and Therigatha, Majjhima, Mula- 
pannasaka, Mahavagga, Buddhavanisa, Dlglia I, Pacittiya, and 
Udana were published by the Buddhist Mission, Rangoon, 
in Bengali script. 
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Translations are made in Bengali, of the Jatakas by 
Raisaheb Ishan Chandra Ghosh, of Dhammapada by Charu 
Chandra Ghosh, of Thera-and-Tlieri-gatha by Bejoy Chunder 
Majumdar and of Udana and Majjliima, the lat ter by a gentleman 
from Chittagong, whose name 1 have not yet come to know. 
Only the other day I sa w a Bengali translation of Suttanipata 
by Bhiksu Silachandra. In Marathi also there have appeared 
translations of Khuddakapatha (1928, by Prof. N. K. Bhagvat), 
of DIghanikaya by Profs. C. V. llajwade and C. V. Joslii, of the 
Suttanipata by Prof, 1). Kosambi (Yividhajnanavistara, 1937), 
and of a few select Jatakas by Prof. C. V. Joshi of Baroda, 
who has also edited for the Pali Text Society Saddhammappaka- 
sini, the Commentary on the Patisambhidamagga (1933, 1941), 
and who has prepared for the High School students ‘A Manual 
of Pali.’ which lias become very popular, as has been vouchsafed 
by the several editions through which it has already run. 

In Hindi, several works from Pali have been translated 
by the members of same trio from Sarnath, severally. Rahula 
Sankrtyayana is responsible for Biuldhacarya, which appears 
to give the life account of the Buddha in the form of trans¬ 
lations of original passages from Pali, as well as for the Transla¬ 
tions of the Digha, Majjliima and Vinaya (first four vols.), 
The translator, rather with a sense of gratification, mentions 
the period of only a few weeks in which the work of the transla¬ 
tions was accomplished. One would really wish that the 
translator had taken at least as many months as the weeks 
he was engaged on these works. Jatakas from 1-250 have been- 
translated by Ananda Kausalyayana (Hindi Sahitya Sam- 
melana, 1942). In addition, some works like the Abhidham- 
matthas'angaha and Milindapanha have also come in the Hindi 
garb. 


II. Buddhist Sanskrit 

But Pali literature represents only a fraction of the 
Buddhist literature. It is well-known that the Buddhists pre- 
fered to have their literature worded in their own speech (sakaya 
niruHiyd) and that is why we find the Buddhist literature like 
the Prakrit Dhammapada (by Barua and Mitra), in Kharoshthl 
script, in a spoken dialect of the people in the regions to the 
North-west of India, or in Central Asia, or like the translations 
in Soghdian, Kutchee, or Uiguirish languages of Central Asia. 
But a time came when the Buddhists of India thought it ne¬ 
cessary to adopt, for their sacred literature, the Sanskrit language, 
perhaps for securing the sanctity or, perhaps, for securing the 
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facility which the Sanskrit speech enjoyed as an inter-provincial 
language, and as a common vehicle of expression used by the 
Pandits, all over the Indian soil, for their religious or philo¬ 
sophical thought. Though the Stliaviravadins (the Thera- 
vadis of Ceylon) remained staunch in their loyalty to the Pali- 
Prakrit idiom, the Sarvastivadins of what later came to be 
styled as the Hinayanists, and the Mahayanists did adopt 
the Sanskrit speech for their religious literature. The.Sarva¬ 
stivadins had, as counterparts of the Pali Nikayas, the Agamas 
known as Dirghagama, Madhyamagama, Sainyuktagkma and 
Ekottaragama in Sanskrit. Although most, of this Sanskrit 
literature except a few fragments of the Agamas and of the 
Vinaya, is now lost., the Tibetan and the Chinese versions of 
these texts are still extent. 

Literary Works 

But occasionally these missing texts are, in fragments, 
no doubt, discovered from the buried treasures in Central 
Asia.’ N. P. ChakravartI has given in his ‘L’ Udana varga 
Sanskrit’ (Paris, 1980) such fragments with translation and 
notes in French. Other Sutras of the class known as Artlivar- 
giyas, corresponding to the Pali Atthalcavagga, have also been 
discovered and Prof. A. F. B. Iloernle has discussed these 
surviving fragments of a Sanskrit version (JRAS 1916, pp. 
709-782), which differs from the present Pali text, inasmuch 
as several of these fragments reveal a prose introduction which 
is absent in the Pali version. There has been also a Chinese 
version of the same (Nanjio, 674) of which we shall have to say 
later. A similar version of the Pali Patimokkha appears to 
have existed and Prof. M. Nagai has made a comparison of the 
Bhikkhu-Patimokkha in Chinese and Pali (1928). A number 
of Sanskrit, manuscripts written in Gupta script of the 
6th or the 7th century a.d. have been recently discovered— 
some of them as recently as 1981-32 and we are very much 
indebted to Dr. Nalinaksh Dutt for having edited, for Kashmir 
Government, these texts (Gilgit Manuscripts, Vols. 1, 2, 1939 ; 
vol. 3, part ii, 1912) some of which like the Bliesajyaguru- 
sutra, Ekadasamukha, Hayagriva-vidya etc. are minor texts, 
but others like the Samadhirajasutra and Vinayavastu are quite 
substantial. Samadhirajasutra, in part, did once appear as 
a publication of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta in 1897, 
but the other, Vinayavastu, is a very valuable discovery. It is 
a Sanskrit counterpart of the Pali Vinaya and agrees, in certain 
chapters, very closely with the Pali text, though differing in 
Others very substantially. The published portion is about 
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one-fourth of the whole and represents chapters VII-X. Chap¬ 
ters I-Yl have been, we understand, entrusted to Prof. P. C. 
Bagchi and we have been looking forward to the publication 
of these chapters as well as others, which are expected to cover 
as many as three more parts. The Sanskrit of this version defi¬ 
nitely points out to a Prakrit original. There is the difficulty 
of sanskritising the Pali-Prakrit original and several terms 
like the posa (Pali posa), pascdtsramana (■paechd-samana ), 
avadhydyanti, ksipanti, vivdcayanti (njjhdyanti, khipanti, vipd- 
centi), sthdpaijitvd (thapetvd in the sense of ‘except’) mtlawsa 
(atthavam) point to the Pali expressions.' Sometimes there is 
an incorrect, sanskritisation as Puskarasari instead of Puskara- 
sadi corresponding to Pokkharasati of Pali. 

To our scanty collection of Buddhist Sanskrit books, 
several additions have been recently made. Saddharmapun- 
darikasutra, one of the important sutras of the Mahayanists, 
appeared in the Bibliotheca Buddhica Series (1908 ff.), in which 
several other Sutras have been published in excellent editions. 
Of the Central Asian recension of this Saddliarmapundarlka, 
we know from N. 1). Mironov in the Buddhist Miscellanea and 
W. E. Sobthill has given (1980) in his ‘Lotus of the Wonderful 
Law, or the Lotus Gospel’ simply a rendering of one of the 
Chinese versions of the original Sanskrit text, of which the 
translator seems to be making no use. Lanka,vatara-sutra 
which was printed in Calcutta in 1900 appeared in a new edition 
by Bunyiu Nanjio (Oxford Uni. Press) in 1928. The Suvarna- 
prabhasasfitra, another less important hut a very popular 
Sutra, has appeared at Kyoto under the editorship of Nanjio 
and Hokei Id/aimi (1931). This Sutra had also a local im¬ 
portance,' inasmuch as portions of this Sutra were recited at 
the coronation ceremony of Japanese kings. Johannes Nobel' 
has given a very admirable edition of the same in Roman charac¬ 
ters, with a very learned, introduction (1937), while Dr. D. W. 
Radloff has given an ‘JJiguiriscben’ version of the same (B.B. 
No. 27, 1930). The late Baron A. Yon Stael Holstein has given 
us an excellent edition of Kasyapa-parivarta (Commercial 
Press, Shanghai, 1926), a Mahayana Sutra of the Ratnakuta 
class, with Sanskrit, Tibetan and four Chinese translations. 
The unique paper manuscript on which the Sanskrit text is 
based was found in Khotan in Chinese Turkestan, towards 
the end of the last century by local treasure-hunters and sold 
to M. Petrovsky, the late Russian Consul at Kashgar, who 
subsequently sent the same to the Academy, where the editor 
studied it and from which a photographic reproduction was 
taken by him for his use. It is written in characters of the 
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Khotan variety of the Indian Gupta alpha bet (upright. Gupta) 
with peculiarities which point to the 'ninth or tenth century 
a.d. as the probable date of the manuscript. A Mongolian 
translation of the same is also known to have been in existence, 
though all attempts of the editor for securing the same failed. 
Another important Mahayana doctrine of the ten Bhumis or 
planes has been treated in the Dasabhumika-sutra (edited by 
J. Rahder, 1920). This Sutra also has been a very popular 
Sutra and has been translated into Tibetan, Mongolian and 
Chinese. A glossary of words in all these languages as well 
as in Sanskrit has been prepared by Prof. Rahder (Buddhica, 
Paris, 1928) and it will be highly useful to check up the inter¬ 
pretations of the original Sanskrit in these different transla¬ 
tions. Prof. K. II. Johnston gave us not only another edition 
of the text of the Buddhacarita (Cantos I-XIV) already edited 
by Cowell (1893), but also the translation of the original Sanskirt 
text as well as the translation of the Tibetan and Chinese ver¬ 
sions of cantos XV-XXVIII (1937). He has also translated 
(1932) for the Punjab University another poem, Saundrananda, 
of Asvaghosa. Prof. Liiders had revealed (1911) from frag¬ 
ments of Manuscripts found at Turfan the existence of at least 
three Buddhist dramas, of which Saradvatiprakarana of Asva¬ 
ghosa may be mentioned. He has to his credit another im¬ 
portant discovery—that, of Kalpanamandilika, the original of 
the Chinese translation which gave the wrong title ‘Sutra lan kara’ 


(Nanjio, 1182). He has shown that its author was not Asva¬ 
ghosa. but a. Taksasila monk named Kumaralata (Leipzig, 
1926). Prof. Sylvain Levi edited Mahakarmavibhahga and 
Karmavibluuigopadesa (Paris, 1932). The former gives the 
Sanskrit version of the Pali Culayibhahgasutta of the Majjhima 
(No. 135) with the addition of stories included in the Pali com¬ 
mentaries. The story tolls us of the birth, as a dog, of the 
father of Suka Taudeyaputra (Pali Todeyyaputta) and the 
Buddha is represented as explaining to the son that the dog 
barking in his house was none else but, his father, reborn as 
the result of his karma. The Italian savant G. Tucci has given 
(JRAS 1934, pp. 307-25 ; 1936 pp. 237-252, 423-35), the first, 
second (incomplete) and the fourth chapters of the Sanskrit 
text, Ratnavali, by Nagarjuna, often quoted in the Mahayana 
literature of India and Tibet. The third chapter is missing 
and the fifth chapter was promised to follow. Prof. Sylvain 
Levi and Susumu Yamaguchi have edited (Nakaku, 1934) 
Madhyantavibhagatlka, a systematic exposition of the Yoga- 
cara-vijnaptivada as contained in Vasubandhu’s Bhasya on 
the Madhyantavibhagasutra of Maitreya Asanga. As im¬ 
portant contributions to the Prajnaparamita literature, may 
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be mentioned Abhisamayrdankttra-Prajnapttramita-upadesa-^a- 

tra, edited by Th. Stcherbatsky and H. Obermiller (B B No 23 ' 
1929), the fascicule I of which gives the Introduction, Sanskrit 
text, and iibet an translation. A Japanese scholar, T. Matsu- 
raoto, has given us (Bonner Orientalischen Studion, Heft, St ut- 
"art, 1932) a specimen of the Sanskrit text (with its Chinese 
translation) known as Suvikrantavikrarm Prajnaparamita. Hr. 
Nalinaksh x Dutt has given Paficavimsatisahasrika Prajfia- 
paramita (Luzac & Co., London, 1934). He tolls us in that 
connection that the extant manuscripts of the Pahcavimsati 
do not represent the original Pahcavimsati from which the 
Tibetan and Chinese translations were made. Abhisamaya- 
lankarakarika is a commentary, from the Yogacara point 
of view, on the Paneavimsatisahasrika Prajhaparamitasutra by 
Maitreyanatha. Abhisamayalankara-aloka is a commentary 
by Haribhadra on Abhisamiyaiarikarakarika and is edited 
by G. Tucci (Gaikwad (). Series, No. (52, 1932) with indices of 
proper names and special words. Prof. U. YVogihara has also 
given ns the whole of the text in Homan characters (1932-1935). 

Philosophy ami Logic 

As an exponent of Harvest ivada Buddhism, nobody could 
be called a stronger champion than Vasubandlm. Prof. G. 
Tucci has edited from a manuscript in Nepal copies of which 
could be traced to French Sanskritists also—the Trisvabhava- 
kiirika of Vasubandlm, of which Prof. Loins de la Yallee Poussin 
has also given ah edition (Bib.B. V I. No. 103). Perhaps tlie most 
important of Vausbandhu s works are Abhidharmakosa and 
Vijnaptimatratasiddhi. Riihula Sfmkttyayana has attempted 
to restore (1932), with the help of the Commentary Sphutartha- 
abhidharmakosavyakhya of Yasomitra and the Karikasand notes 
given in Louis de-la Vallee Poussin’s monumental translation 
in French (1923-31), the Karikas of Vasubandlm, with his own 
comment in Sanskrit. The study of this work is further aided 
by the publication of 0. Wogihara’s edition of that Commentary, 
Sphutartha (1932-30), of which only two fascicules are published 
(1918, 1930) in the Bib. Buddliica Series. Other important 
publications in connection with Vasubandhu’s philosophical 
works are the two tracts, published from a Nepalese manus¬ 
cript by Prof. Sylvaiti Levi (1925), of Vimsatika with the author’s 
Vitti and Trithsika with the commentary of Sthiramati. Her¬ 
mann Jacobi has given a German translation of Trirhsika as 
well as ,of the Commentary. This same thesis of Vasubandhu 
has been the subject of two other volumes (1928-29) of Poussin, 
where he is giving the French translation of the Chinese Com- 
15 
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mentaryonVijnapti-matraa-siddhi by YuapChwang. G. Tucci has 
published (JRAS 1930, pp. 611-23) from,a Nepalese manuscript 
in. Newari characters, a fragment from the Pratityasamutpada- 
vyakhya, Vasubandhu’s Commentary .on Pratityasamutpada- 
siitra. While dwelling on this point, we may as well mention 
Dr. Y. V. Gokhale’s thesis (Bonn., 1930) on Pratltyasamut- 
padasiistra of Ullangha, translated into Chinese by Dliarma- 
gupta (607 a.d.) and Amoghavajra (8th century a.i>.). Dr. B. C. 
Law has discussed (JRAS 1937, pp. 287-92) the various forms 
in which the Law of Causation appears in Pali texts with the 
additional intersting information that while the Kurrarn ins¬ 
cription on a casket gives only one aspect (snmudaya aspect), 
the two brick inscriptions at Nalanda gives the same in the 
form of the Pratltyasamutpadavyakhya of Vasubandhu. Fur¬ 
ther light is thrown on the subject by E. H. Johnston’s ‘Gopalpur 
Bricks’ (JRAS 1938, pp. 547-53) whero he tells us that on bricks 
II and III from Gopalpur (Gorakhpur Dist., U.P.) preserved 
in the Indian Institute at Oxford, he finds the Law beginning 
with the middle and ending with vijnana and not avidya. This 
stage perfectly agrees with that preserved in the Mahapadana 
and Mahanidana suttas in the Dlgha (Nos. 14, 15). Prof. Tucci in 
his ‘Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic from Chinese Sources’ 
(G.O.S. No. 49, 1930) tells us of Satasastra of Arvadeva, Vigraha- 
vyavartani of Nagarjuna and of other works like Upayahrdaya 
and Tarkasastra preserved in Chinese. lie also describes to 
us the Nyayamukha of Dinnaga (JRAS 1931, p. 488), the oldest 
Buddhist text on logic,, after Tibetan and Chinese material. 
He has published the English translation of the same Chinese 
version at Heidelberg, 1930. As a help to the understanding 
of the same, Sankaraswamin, a disciple of Dinnaga, wrote his 
Nvayapravesa (G.O.S. No. 38 edited by A. B. Dhruva). There 
is the Vrtti of Haribhadra, and Panjika on the latter by Parsva- 
deva. Pandit Vidhushekhar Bhattacarya has the credit of 
editing, in the same series (No. 39, 1927)' the Tibetan text with 
Introduction and notes etc. Our study of Buddhist logic is 
further aided by Dharinaklrti’s Nyayabindu with the Tika of 
Dhannottara, with their most illuminating exposition in T. 
Stcherbatsky's two volumes on ‘Buddhist Logic’ (1930, 1932). 
Another important work on Buddhist philosophy (8th century 
a.d.) edited by Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya is ‘Tattva- 
sangralia’ (G.O.S. 30, 31, 1926) by Santftraksita with Panjika by 
his disciple, Kamalasila. We have its English translation 
(G.O.S. 80, 83, 1937, 39) by Dr. Ganganath Jha who, by his 
English translations of several Sanskrit works on Indian philo¬ 
sophy, has conferred a great boon on non-Sanskritist students 
of Indian philosophy. 
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Tantric Works 

Manj usrimulakalpa edited by Ganapati Shastri in Triven- 
drum series has been now followed by several books on Tantrism 
and we are much indebted to Dr. B. Bhattaoharya, the Director 
of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, for having published 
several books on the subject in the Gaokwad Oriental Series. 
He himself has edited in that Series ‘Two Vajrayana Works’ 
(1929), Tatliagataguhyaka or Guliyasamaja, the earliest and 
most authoritative work of the Tantra School (3rd Century 
a.d.), with which we may also mention by the same author 
‘An Introduction to Buddhist Esoterism’, London, 1932. 
Advayavajr&sahgraha, edited by the late Mahamahopadhyiiy a 
Harprasada Shastri is a collection of twenty short works by 
Advayavajra Sangraha, a professor of Adikarmapradipa school 
flourishing in the 11th century a.d. Sekoddesatika, a com¬ 
mentary of Naropa or Nadapada discovered by Prof. Tucci 
in Nepal, has been edited by his pupil, M. E. Carelli (1941, 
G.O.S. No. 90). It is a commentary on the Sekoddesa section 
of Kalacakra tantra describing the Abhiseka or initiation of a dis¬ 
ciple into the mystic fold. Prof. P. C. Bagchi lias added to 
our knowledge of the subject by his ‘Studies in the Tantras’ 
(Oal. Uni. publication) and by his article ‘On some Tantric 
texts studied in Ancient Kambuj’ (. IUQ , 1929, pp. 754-769). 
Dr. S. K. De of Dacca University has described the Buddhist 
Tantric Literature (in Sanskrit) in Bengal ( NI/L i. pp. 1-23). 
Dr. Jatindrabimal Chaudhari’s edition of the Tantrarajatantra 
with the Commentary Sudarsana has an interest of its own in 
that the author of the commentary is a lady, wife of another 
scholar, Premanidlii, an inhabitant of Kumaun, in early 18th 
century a.d. (Contribution of Women to Sanskrit Literature, 
vol. 5, Cal., 1940) The authoress exhibits a literary grace 
and scholarly traits, with a command over Sanskrit language 
and a mastery of logical technicalities. She is often found to 
be combating the views of previous commentators. K. P. 
Jayasvala has made use of the historical material of Mahjusrl- 
iuulakalpa in his ‘Imperial History of India in a Sanskrit Text’ 
.(Lahore, 1934). The mystic term ‘Sandhabhasa’ is traced by 
Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya (1HQ 1928, pp. 287-96) to the 
Pali expression sandhdya bhdsitam, speech aiming at or having 
in view a certain thing, which is the same thing as neydrtha- 
vacana or abhiprayika-vacana and is used in that sense in Sad- 
dharmapundarlka, Lankavatara etc., Dr. P. C. Bagchi gives 
several new documents and extracts from Tantric texts and 
discusses various forms of Sandhabhasa with Sanskrit and 
Chinese equivalents (IHQ 1930, 389-96). Another paper contri- 
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buted by the same professor to the Calcutta Oriental Journal 
(1934, No. 5) ‘Some Aspects of Buddhist Mysticism in the 
Caryapadas’ deals with the same. Ordinary terms like boat, 
rat, elephant are not taken in their ordinary sense but they 
have a special sense in the mystic lore. 

Influence on South Indian Literature. 

As a result of direct or indirect influence of the works 
of Buddhist masters like Dinnaga may be mentioned an Old 
Tamil classic, Manimekhalai, which was brought to light, as 
I am informed by a competent authority, by Dr. Maliamaho- 
pfulhyaya Svamiuiitha. Aiyyar among some rare Tamil Classics 
on Buddhism. The discovery of this work has aroused great 
interest among scholars and Dr. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar and 
Pandit N. Aiyyaswamy have written on the same in their 
various contributions. 


III. Tibetan 
A ids to Study. 

We must now turn to another vast store of Buddhism— 
Bkahgyur (popularly known as Kanjur) and Bstan-hgyur 
(Tanjur) of the Tibetan Tripitaka. The study of Tibetan 
language is much facilitated by the enlarged edition of Jaschke’s 
Tibetan Grammar with the Addenda by A. H. Franke and 
W. Simon (1929) as well as the reprint of Jaschke’s Tibetan- 
English Dictionary. Students of Sanskrit will be grateful 
to Prof. Vidhushekhar Bhattiicharya for his Bhota-prakasa 
(Cal. Uni. 1939), which gives the outlines of the Tibetan Grammar 
and selected passages for reading, taken from Tibetan trans¬ 
lations having Sanskrit originals. The notes, translations and 
word for word renderings give it the character of a ‘Boyal Road 
to Tibetan’. These books with the old Dictionary of Tibetan- 
Fnglish by Saratchandra Das (1902) may further be supple¬ 
mented by the Tokyo edition of the Mahavyutpatti (edited by 
Sakaki, 1920) which gives the Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese 
equivalents as well as a highly useful index of Sanskrit words.' 

Catalogues. 

For the study of the Buddhist Tibetan literature, we have 
now ‘A Comparative Analytical Catalogue of the Kanjur pre¬ 
served in the library of Otani Daigaku’, Kyoto, Japan’(1980-82). 
This catalogue compiled by B. Sakurabe and Prof. Teramoto 
contains a detailed list of Sutras collected with the existing 
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corresponding texts in Sanskrit, Pali and Chinese. It also 
gives the page-references to the Narthang and Derge editions 
of the Tibetan Tripitaka. Another equally useful Catalogue 
of both Kanjur and Tanjur, edited by Profs. H. Ui, M. Suzuki, 
and Y. Kamakura, is published by the Tolioku Imperial Uni¬ 
versity, Sendai, Japan, 10:14. The indexes (Sanskrit, Tibetan 
and Chinese) are given in a separate volume. 


Translations from Pali. 

It was for a long time believed that the Tibetan Tripitaka 
contains translations of Buddhist works from Sanskrit only. 
But on a closer examination it has been found out that there 
are a few (very fevfr indeed when compared with the mass of 
translations from Sanskrit) texts rendered into Tibetan from 
Pali. A distinct proof has been given by Pandit N. Aiyyaswamy 
Shastri in his ‘First Sermon of the Buddha’ (NIA i. 473 ff.) 
where he gives a Sanskrit rendering of the Tibetan translations 
of Dhramacakrapravartana—sutra. The colophon as rendered 
by him clearly mentions Simhaladvipa where the translator’s 
teacher had his Pravrajya and that he was staying in a Vihara 
which was a seat of bi-linguists. Friedrich Weller has given the 
Mongolion and Tibetan versions of the Pali Brahmajalasutta 
with the German translation (ZII Band 10 Heft I, 1935). Kanjur, 
Mdo, vol. XXX contains thirteen (nos. 13-25) such texts trans¬ 
lated from Pali. As prominent among such Sutras may be 
mentioned Atanatiya-sutta (Digha 3rd vol.) Mahasamayasutta 
(Diglia, 2nd vol.) Girimanandasutta (A. Xth Nipata, vi. 10) 
Mahakassapasutta (Sam. Malia. ii. 11. 13) Mahamangala (Khud- 
dakapatha and Suttanipata), Jatakanidana etc. In this con¬ 
nection we may as well note that Nanjio in his Catalogue of 
Chinese Tripitaka often makes a remark about a text, whether 
it agrees with Tibetan or whether it is lacking in Tibetan. In 
connection with all the four Agamas of the Sarvastivadins 
(Nanjio, 542-545) which are close parallels of the four Pali 
Nikayas, Digha, Majjhima, Sarhyuta and Anguttara, Nanjio, 
perhaps, on the authority of an older catalogue like K'-yuen-lu 
(A Comparative Catalogue of Buddhist works collected in the 
K'-yuen period, a.d. 1264-94) makes the following remark 
“It agrees with Tibetan.” So one may say that although the 
present available catalogues do not make any mention of Tibetan 
versions of these Agamas or Pali Nikayas, a further and closer 
examination may reveal the Tibetan counterparts. At any 
rate, as there is a Chinese record of the 13th century a.d. to 
that effect, one may conclude that such Tibetan counterparts 
did exist till the thirteenth century. 
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The, peciliarity of the Tibetan translations is that they 
are so dose, word-for-word, literal translations, that with 
the help of such translations of texts and commentaries, it 
often becomes possible to restore the original Sanskrit text. 
Of course, there is still the possibility that, of the numerous 
synonymous words used to express a certain sense or idea, one 
may not necessarily hit upon the right word. Such attempts 
to restore texts are found in Prof. P. L. Vaidya’s ‘Etudes’ sur 
Aryadeva et son Catuhsataka, chapitres VlII-XVI,’ Paris, 
1923 ; In Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya’s ‘Mahayanavimsika of 
Nagarjuna’ and Catuhsataka of Aryadeva, 1931—which last 
really developed out of the author’s review on Prof. Vaidya’s 
book ; in Silaparikatha by Anantanath Basu (JHQ 1931, pp. 
28-33); in Naira tmyapariprccha by SujitakumaraMukhopadhyaya 
(1931) ; in Dignaga’s Pramiinasamuccaya (1st chapter) by 
H. It. It. Aiyengar, Mysore, 1930 ; or in Pandit N. Aiyyaswamy’s 
Madhyainakiivatara of Candrakirti, Madliyamkarthasangraha 
of Bhiivaviveka, Bhavasankrantisfitra and Alambanapariksa 
and its Vrtti by Dinnaga (Adyar Lib- 1942) etc. etc. Of this 
last text, there is a French translation ‘Ex amen de bob jot de 
la connaisance’ by Susumu Yamaguchi and Henris Meyer, 
Paris. We may also mention Dr. V. V. Gokhale’s ‘Aksara- 
sataka’ of Aryadeva, a Madhyamika text where the Sanskrit 
text is attempted to be restored with the help of Tibetan and 
Chinese. Hastavalaprakarana, a small work of Aryadeva, 
containing six verses is given by F. W. Thomas and H. Ui 
in JRAS 1918, pp. 267-310, with the Tibetan and Chinese 
versions. Prof. Etienne Lamotte, a pupil of the late Prof. 
Poussin, presents to us a critical text of the Tibetan transla¬ 
tion of Mahayanasangraha, with Yuan Chwang’s Chinese trans¬ 
lation and his own annotated French translation. The same 
scholar has also given us, after the Tibetan and Chinese ver¬ 
sions, TGirmasiddhiprakara.ua (Bruges, 1936) with the trans¬ 
lation of the 17th chapter of Madhyamakavitti in an appendix. 
E. Obermiller’s translation of a work of Arya Maitreya : ‘The 
sublime science of the Great Vehicle to Salvation’ with a com¬ 
mentary by Arya Asanga is a manual on Buddhist monism. 
Constanty Regamey edited Bhadramayakara-vyakarana (War¬ 
saw, 1938), one of the minor Ratnakutasiitras, where the Buddha 
is represented as the greatest of the magicians. Tibetan trans¬ 
lations of Vasubandhu’s Karika of Abhidharmakosa and his 
Bhasyaon the same, (B.B. 1917-30) of Dasabliumika and Lanka- 
vatara-sutras, of the works on logic, Nyayamukha, Nyayapravesa, 
Nyayabindu and Nyayabindutika, of Samanantarasiddhi of 
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Dharmottara with Vimtadeva’s commentary (B B XIX) of 
Udanavarga by Dharmatrata (edited by ‘Hermann Be4h 
Berlin 1911) are.somej of the import ant works which are highly 
valuable to Sanslmtists. b J 

P 1 Tosh Discovery's 

As mentioned above, Tibetan Tripitaka is a vast store 
which needs closer examination and which will reveal the 
existence of several works not yet. enlisted in the catalogues. 
The great scholar-social-worker, liahula Sankityayaiia, visited 
the libraries of several monasteries in Tibet during his frequent 
sojourns and discovered a number of now works, some of which 
proved to be the Sanskrit works considered to be lost to Sanskrit 
language. He discovered copies of Vadanyaya, Vartikalankara 
and Pramanavartika, the lirst two of which have -appeared 
as publications of the Mahabodhisabha, Sarnath, and the latter 
was being published in the Journal of the BODS (App. to Vol. 
XXIV). Another discovery a nd identification of a Tibetan frag¬ 
ment of the Vimuttimagga, corresponding to the third chapter of 
the work and agreeing with the second chapter of the Visuddhi- 
magga, was made by the present writer and he read papers 
on the same at the seventh and tenth Oriental Conferences held 
respectively at Baroda and Hyderabad in 1988 and 1941. His 
work on the same is continuing as is indicated by his article on 
‘Washington Manuscript’ in the Annals of the IK)HI, Poona, 
vol. XXII parts i-ii, 1941, where he has shown the shorter 
version of the text to be the truer one. 

IV. Chinese 

No'w I must turn to Chinese Buddhist studies. ‘ Chinese 
is one of the most difficult languages and it requires continuous 
study for years together before one can hope to get a thorough 
mastery over it. Most of the Indian works translated into Chinese 
are Buddhist. There are translations of oidy two non-Buddhist 
texts—one Dasapaddrthi, (Nanjio, 1245) manual of Vaisesika 
Philosophy, translated by Yuan Chwimg (in G48 a.d.). Prof. H. 
,Ui has given us an edition of the Chinese text along with his own 
translation with the help of F. W. Thomas- (Oriental Trans¬ 
lation Fund, vol. 24, 1917). The other is Sahkhya-kurikd. 
Prof. Takakusu has given a French Translation of the Chinese 
(Nanjio, 1800) translation of the same by Paramiiitha. For 
the Sutras contained in the Chinese Tripitaka, we have, in 
addition to Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka (1888), 
Prof. 1 J. Takakusu’s Catalogue of Taisho Tripitaka (Tokyo, 
1929) which contains 20 catalogues published till now. This 
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is very useful in tracing Buddhist texts, either from the name 
of the author or from the title of the text, in Sanskrit, Tibetan, 
Chinese or Japanese. This same has also been reprinted with 
numerous additions in honour of the first Anniversary of S. 
Mochizuki (Bib. Bouddhique). Further we have now Prof. 
P. C. Bagchi’s ‘Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine’ vol. I, 1927. 
The second volume also has now been reported to be out. 
Another Catalogue has been issued (Tokyo, 1931) as an ‘Annexe’ 
to the Hobogirin, an encyclopaedic Dictionary of Buddhism. 
It gives 1 a serial list of all the 2184 texts in the 55 volumes of 
the Taisho edition of the Chinese Tripitaka edited by Prof. J. 
Takakusu and K. Watanabe (1924-29). It gives (1) the index 
of the names and authors of the texts in Japanese 1 (trans¬ 
cribed into Homan characters) (2) the index according to the 
Chinese Radicals, and (3) the Index, in Sanskrit and Pali, of 
the names of texts as well as of authors and translators. A 
chronological table on China is also appended. Another in¬ 
teresting book for Pali scholars is the ‘Comparative Catalogue 
of the Chinese Agamas and Pali Nikayas’ by Prof. Akanuma 
of Otani University (Nagoya, 1929). He has given a detailed 
comparative table of tire Suttas in the Pali Nikayas with the 
corresponding Chinese texts in the Translations of the Agamas, 
and vice versa., with supplements and corrections. 

The Chinese Tripitaka has been published in various 
editions and the edition printed in bold letters from wooden 
blocks seems to have been used bv Nanjio for his Catalogue, 
as the references to pages given by him are found to be tallying 
with the existing editions in bold letters prepared from wooden 
blocks. 

Like the Tibetan Tripitaka, the Chinese Tripitaka also 
is a vast store and unlike the Tibetan translators, the Chinese 
translators -except the earlier ones—had an eye more to the 
sense than to the words. So, from the Chinese translations 
alone it does not become easy, to make restorations. 

Translations from Pali 

In this literature also there are several works, which 
may be considered as the Chinese translations or versions of 
Pali texts. Besides the Chinese Agamas referred to above, 
there are Chinese texts corresponding to the Pali Dhammapada, 
Udaiia (Nanjio, 1353, 1365, 1439 etc.), Itivuttaka (Nanjio, 1321) 

1 There ia also a Japanese Alphabetical Index of Nanjio’s Catalogue 
of the Buddist Tripitaka with supplements and corrections, Tokio, 1980, ed. 
by Profs. Tokiwa, Ogiwars and Mino. 
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a few stray Suttas corresponding to those in the Suttanipata, 
especially the Atthaka (Nanjio, 674) and the Parayana-vaggas 
(see Katam Karamyam in honour of M. Anesaki by his 
pupils, 1984, pp. 289-804; also JPTS 1907). There is the 
Chinese version of the Vinaya of the Mfilasarvastivadins, closely 
agreing with the Pali Vinaya. Prof. J. Takakusulias described 
[JPTS, 1905) the Abliidharnia ."Literature of the Sarvastivadins’ 
which may be compared to the books of the Abhidhammnpitaka 
of the Pali Tnpitaka (see Introduction,, p. ix of the Devanagarl 
ed. of Dhammasangani by Profs. Bapat and Wadekar, Poona, 
1940). 

Among the non-canonical texts also, may be mentioned 
Pali Milinda, which %has a counterpart in Chinese translations 
(Nanjio, 1858 ; Nos. 1670a, 1670b of Taislio ed.), which agree 
with only the first three divisions of the present Pali text. 
Prof. M. Nagai drew attention (JPTS 1919) of Pali scholars* 
to the Chinese counterpart .of Buddhaghosa’s ‘Visuddhimagga\ 
The present writer has worked out this problem of their inter¬ 
relations in Ids ‘Vimuttimagga and Visuddhimagga : A com¬ 
parative study* (Poona, 1987), where lie has given a detailed 
summary of the Chinese text ‘Ohie-t’o-tao-hm’ (Vimuttimagga). 
There is another important non-canonical work San-Chie-phi- 
po-sa-lun (Nanjio, 1125) corresponding to the Samantapasadika. 
The writer of thin paper is working on the comparative study 
of these two works and it is expected that (lie result will reveal 
several new points with regard to the mutual relation of these 
two books, as well as the several versions of the Samanta¬ 
pasadika, before it readied its present voluminous size. At 
any rate, the comparative study of these texts will go a long 
way to settle the textual history of the Pali work. 

Translations from Sanskrit. 

But these Pali books are insignificantly smaller in number 
when compared with the Sanskrit texts having their transla¬ 
tions in the Chinese Tripitaka. Not a few texts in Sanskrit 
are merely known by their names. The actual texts are ir¬ 
retrievably lost in India. But they are preserved in Chinese 
or Tibetan, or both, and hence the importance to Indian scholars 
of studying Chinese also. There are Chinese versions of the 
missing chapters of Asvagliosa’s Buddhacarita, of Dignaga’s 
Nyayamukha, of the seven Abhidharma texts of the Sarvasti- 
vadins (Nanjio 1273, 175,1276,1281, 1282,1277 or 1292 etc.,) of 
Vijnaptimatratasiddhi, a restoration of the first part of which 
has been attempted by Rahula Silnkvtyayana with the help of 
Wong Mow Ram, Editor of Chinese Buddhist (JBOBS XIX, 

16 
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1933, 72 pages and vol. XX appendix), of Vasubandhu’s 
Abhidharmakosa-siistra (0-phi-ta-mo-ko--sho-ltin. Nanjio 1267), 
of Nagarjuna’s Mahayanavimsika and of other books on logic 
like Upayahrdaya and Tarka&lstra (by Tucci, G08 No. 49). 
Who would not like to have them, at least in Chinese trans¬ 
lations ? 

Central Asian Discoveries. 

Central Asian discoveries have led to 'the discovery of 
several Buddhist toxts in Prakrit, Buddhist Sanskrit, Chinese, 
Soghdien, Kutchean, TJigurish, and Mongolian languages. A 
survey of these will land us into an endless ocean. And besides 
U. N. Ghosal has given us an admirable survey of this vast 
field (Progress of Indie Studies, Bhandarkar 0. R. Institute, 
1942). I shall barely mention only a few below—Khotanese 
Jatakastava (ed. by Sion Konow), Tun-hnang manuscripts in 
Khotanese containing a fragment of a legend of Kaniska and 
of Asvaghosa, fragments of Atiinatikasutra (Leipzig, 1919), 
of Kutchean texts (Udiina varga, Udanastotra, Udanalankara, 
and Karmavibhanga by Svlvain Levi, Paris 1933, fragments 
of TJpayakausalya mentioned in the Saddharmapundarika 
discovered in Khadlik, Turkish Turf an texts published by Dr. 
W. Bang, Berlin, 1931, Chinese Buddhist Texts in Tibetan 
writing edited by F. W. Thomas to whom we also owe a, Buddhist 
Chinese text in Brain:*T script. (ZDMG 1937, pp. 149), Soghdian 
Vessantaraj ataka and Boghdian manuscripts preserved in the 
British Museum. 

V. Dictionaries, Gramars and Word-Tnterpretations. 

The work of Pali scholars was considerably lightened by the 
publication of the Pali-English Dictionary by T. W. Rhys Davids 
and William Btede (1921-22). Though this dictionary has 
greatly removed the handicap that was keenly felt by Pali 
scholars, J. Charpentier in Ins review of the same in JllAS 1923, 
pp. 455-57, points out that the etymological part is “such 
that it ought not to appear in any scholarly work.” Articles on 
Abbhuta, Abhijjhalu, Vmacca, Abhassara,' Aloka, TJcca, Ussolhi 
are, sayshe, amazing to use a very moderate expression. A 
beginning of another Dictionary, ‘A Critical Pali Dictionary' 
continued from Trenckner s beginnings by Anderson and Smith 
has been already made and nine parts have appeared till 1938, 
The work has not, completed even the first letter, a. The 
reprint of Jaschke s Tibetan English Dict ionary has been already 
referred to a above. The publication of Dr. P. C. Bagchi's 
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‘Deux Lexique Sanskrit Chinois I,’ 1929, and 2nd vol 1937 
are of great interest to Chinese Buddhist scholars. * Prof, 
bunitikumara Cliatterjeo has described the importance of these 
two works by Li-yen and I-tsing, respectively (NIA ii. pp. 
741-47), in that they reveal the peculiarities of the Buddhist 
Sanskrit of the regions to the North-west of India and of the 
regions m Central Asia on the one hand, and of the Gangotic 
plane in the Eastern India on the other. Li-yon’s Sanskrit 
was of the former type, while that of Using was of the latter. 
Obermiller’s ‘Indices Verborum, Tibetan-Sanskrit, and Sanskrit- 
Tibetan’, of the Nyayabindu and the Nyayabindutika (B.B., 
1928) and Italider’s Glossary of the Sanskrit, Tibetan, Mongolian 
and Chinese version* of the Dasabhumikasiitra will be found 
very useful by students of Buddhism. A study of Tibetan 
and Chinese equivalents by Walter Simon, reprinted from 
‘Mitteilungen des Seminars fur Orientalist-hen Sprachen’ Bd. 
XXXII. lift. 1, 1930, would be most welcome by students of 
Tibetan and Chinese. ‘A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms’ 
by W. E. Soothill and L. Hdous (London, 1937) will be consi¬ 
dered as a good step in the direction of an ideal work to be 
expected from the co-operative efforts of several scholars. A step 
in that, direction has been already taken by the organisers of the 
llobogirin—an encyclopaedic Dictionary after the Chinese and 
Japanese sources under the direction of Profs. Takakusu and 
Prof. Sylvain Levi (1929 if.). Friedrich Weller’s Chinesiehe 
Pharmasangraha (Leipzig, 1923) and the Tokyo edition of the 
Mahavyutpatti (edited by Sakalci, 1926) with a Sanskrit index 
will be found to be indispeusable. A Devanagari edition of 
the Abhidhanappadipika was published by Muni Jinavijayaji 
(Poona, 1924). A Bengali edition of the same had,.also appeared 
in Calcutta. And last but the most important work 
as a reference book is •Malalasekcr’s Dictionary of Pali Proper 
Names. The editor deserves our warmest encomium for carry¬ 
ing out single-handed a work of this type. We can imagine 
what an enormous labour it must have involved for years 
together. It has tremendously helped the workers in the field 
of Buddhist studies. Ilchner Smith’s edition of the Saddaniti 
1928-29 ff, (excellent editions of which in Sinhalese and Burmese 
characters are already available), and of which the index is 
yet to come, would also be welcomed by European workers in 
this field. 

As regards word-study we may refer to a few articles 
such as those of E. H. Johnston (JRAS 1931, pp. 565-92), 
or of Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy in the ‘Harvard Journal of 
Asiatic Studies’ (Vol. IV, 1939) or on Akincanna in NIA 
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(iii. 1-16). We may also add the following list which will 
be found to be interesting : — 


Antaraghara 

Thlnamiddha 

Tadi 

Middha 

Abhidhamma, Abhi- 
vinaya 
Pay ij ixka ra 

Yatthi in Mahavanm 
Vardhamana 


Sobhanika 
Akkheyya (Pali) 
Bilanga-dutiya 


by Prof. P. V. Bapat 
>» >- »» >> 

>> )> ?> >» 

,, Edgerton 

Miss I. B. Hornor 
P. Tliiemo 

Narondrauafch Law 
E. H. Johnston 

Dr. A. K. Coomara- 
rtwamy 

G. H. de-A-Wijesekara 
Dr. S. M. Katre 
Sylvain Levi 


in NIA i. 81-82 
in F. W. Thomas Comme¬ 
moration Vol. pp. 4-18 
in Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
Commemoration Yol. 
pp. 249-58 

in NIA i. 607-10 

in IHQ 1941, pp. 291-310 
in ZDMG 1939, 129-132 

in IHQ 1931, pp. 571 
in JR AS 1931, pp. 565- 
592; 1939, p. 69J 

in Ostasiatischo Zeitscrift, 
Nf. iv. 1927-28, pp. 
181-32 

in IHQ, 1941, pp. 202 ff. 
in IHQ, xi, -p. 199 

in Melanges Anesaki pp. 
84-95 


Syndanika 


Sylvain Levi 


in Grierson Commemo¬ 
ration Vol. 


VI. Literary Histories. 

Several new works have appeared by way of giving more 
information about Buddhist literature. On the lines of ‘Pali 
Literature of Burma ’ (1909) by Mabel Bode, Dr.G. P. Malalsekera 
has given us ‘Pali Literature of Ceylon’ (1928). ‘A History 
of Pali Literature’ in two volumes (1938) by Dr. B. C. Law 
appeared and the author has given us there a detailed idea 
of the contents of the Pali Literature, both canonical and non- 
cauonical. English Translation of Winternitz’s History of 
Indian Literature, part ii, by Miss Shilavati Ketkar and Miss 
Kolm (1936), subatantially revised by the Author, has con¬ 
siderably lightened the work of non-German-knowing Indian 
students. Taranath’s ‘History of Buddhism in India’ is being 
given in its English garb, from its German translation by Schief- 
ner, in IlIQ 1928, 30, 81 etc., and the most interesting and 
highly valuable ‘History of Buddhism’ (Chos-hbyung) by the 
Tibetan writer, Bu-ston, has been translated by Obermiller and 
published in the ‘Materialien zur Kunde des Buddhismus’ by 
Prof. Walleser (1931-32). The very scholastic and the systematic 
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handling by the editor has made the work highly useful for our 
knowledge of the Buddhist Sanskrit and Tibetan Literature. 
Dr. B. C. Law’s ‘Buddhist Studies’, ‘Studies in the Apadana’ 
(Bombay BRAS xiii. 23If), ‘Study of the Mahavastu (with a 
supplement)’ 1930, arid his latest ‘Ancient Tribes of India’ 
(Bhandarkar Oriental Series, vol. IV, 1943) utilizing every 
available information on the subject, have all added to our 
knowledge. Dr. Nalinaksha Dutta has given us the account 
of the Beliefs of tho Mahasahghikas, Sarvastivauins and Sara- 
mitiyas in IHQ (1939, pp. 90-100 for instance). His article on 
Dhammasangani (IHQ 1939, pp. 345-72) is worth a perusal, 
although his statements about the chronological relations of 
the different parts of the book are not acceptable. The present 
writer and Prof. B.’ D. Vadokar have put forth a contrary 
view as far as the Nikkhepakanda is concerned (Intro, to 
Dhs. p. xv-xvi). We have, in our Introduct ion to pur latest book 
Attliasalmi (1942), pp. xxxiii-xxxv, raised the problem of the 
authorship of several commentaries that are ascribed to Buddha¬ 
ghosa by tradition. This })roblem was mooted by Prof. D. 
Kosambi in his edition of tiro Visuddhiinagga (Introd. xiv-xv) 
published in the Bharatiyavidvabhavana Series, already referred 
to above (p. 107). We have proved by various arguments that 
the tradition of ascribing to Buddhaghosa all the commentaries 
that are not definitely assigned to Dhammapala cannot be 
accepted as reliable. We have shown (xxxiii-xxxv) that 
by a comparison of the present text of the Vinaya-Atthakatha, 
the Samantapasadika, with its Chinese version, it can be proved 
that the former seems to have gradually grown in size during 
several centuries and that there are irreconcilable reference 
to one another in all these Atthakathas wrongly ascribed to 
Buddhaghosa. 


VII. Literary Problems. 

There is also the problem of two or more Buddhaghosas. 
In the Atthasalini, introductory stanzas, the author says that 
he has been writing the book at the request of a Bhikkhu, 
Buddhaghosa by name (Bhikkhuna Buddhaghosena sakkaccam 
abhiyacito). Prof. B. M. Barua (IC 1934, pp. 294-95) had 
pointed out the same fact about two Buddhaghosas by referring 
to the Nigamanagatha of the Vibhanga-Atthakatha, Sammoha- 
vinodani, (yacito thitagunena yatiria—Buddhaghosena). An¬ 
other Buddhaghosa is credited with Padyacudamani, a Sanskrit 
Kavya (Madras Govt.*Oriental Series 1921). 

Mrs. Rhys Davids adumbrated a new theory of the author¬ 
ship of Milindapanha, that of one author editing the conver- 
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sations between Milinda and Nagasena in v early days and adding 
subsequent portions at two different occasions. Winternitz is not 
prepared to accept this theory (Hist, of Indian Lit. pp. 619-20, 
part ii. of Engl. Trans.) but he sticks to his own view that the 
first three chapters form one part and that all the rest are later 
and spurious additions. The absense of these later chapters 
in the Chinese version is certainly in. favour of Winternitz. 
In this connection, we may as well point out the work of pre¬ 
paring a full biography on Milinda by S. Behrsing in the ‘Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental Studies’ (1934, pp. 335-45 ff). Ratilal 
Mehta has given us, on the authority of the Jataka tales, ‘A 
Political, Administrative, Economic, Social and Geographical 
Survey’ which he calls ‘Pre-Buddhist India’ (1939), although 
it is open to grave doubts whether the picture given by the 
Jatakas can really bo called pre-Buddliist. Perhaps they give 
no other picture than the one seen by the Buddhist monks on 
their way round the town while begging food. . Dr. B. C. Law 
refers to different recensions of the Jatakas (JRAS 1938, pp. 
241-51) (i) one of 500 Jatakas as proved by Ea-hien’s account 
(Leggo’s Travels of Pa-hien, p. 106), and by Ciilaniddesa (ii. 
p. HO), (ii) another of 547 Jatakas as presented in the Siamese 
edition based on a tradition of the Mahavihara Atthakathas, 
and illustrated on the Ananda pagoda in Burma ; (iii) and a 
third one of 550 mentioned by Buddhaghosa and others and 
illustrated in the Petleik pagoda, Pagan. , 

In Buddhist Sanskrit literature, there had appeared an 
interesting controversy since the publication by Liiders (1926) 
of the ‘Fragments of Ivalpaila mandatika.’ One set of scholars 
headed by Sylvain Levi (JA 1929, pp. 255-85) maintained 
that the Sutralarikara (tire title accepted by the Chinese trans¬ 
lation) was the original work of Asvaghosa and that Drstanta- 
pankti or Drstantamalya was a later edition of the same. 
J. Przyluski, on the other hand, supported the advocates of the 
contrary theory and in his article on ‘Asvaghosa ct la Kalpa- 
namandatika’ (BCLS of the Royal Academy of Belgium, vol. 
XVI, pp. 425-34) maintains that Drstantapankfi is the same 
as Kalpanamandatika of Kumaralata and that further in his 
very lucid survey of the history of Buddhist Sects ‘Darstantika, 
Sautrantika and Sarvastivadins’ (IRQ 1940, pp. 246-54) shows 
from the colophon of tho work “Aryakumaralatayam Kalpa- 
namandatika-(yam nama Drstanta)-pankt,yam” that the work 
Kalpanamandatika was originally written by Kumaralata, and 
that when he, an author of no great fame, was forgotten, it 
came to be ascribed to Asvaghosa under the name Sutralarikara. 
Another problem of two works* of the same name, ‘Sutrasamu- 
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ccaya’ is handled by Anukula Chandra Banerjee (IRQ 1941, 
pp. 121-46), who maintains that there were two works of this 
name by Santideva and Nagarjuna and there is the authority 
of Bu-ston for tho same. 

VIII. Philosophical Problems. 

There have been several attempts to dive at the original 
teaching of the Buddha. Several scholars, as remarked at the 
beginning of this paper, have made an attempt to treat Buddh¬ 
ism with the background of tho Upanisads and Hermann Olden- 
berg and J. -Przyluski have dealt with the question in ‘Die 
Lehre den Upanisaden und die Anlange des Buddhism us’ (1915) 
and ‘Bouddhisme et Upanisad’ (.BEFEO 1932) respectively. 
Dr. Maryla Falk in her ‘Nairatmva and Karman’ (.IHQ 1940, 
pp. 647-82) and her latest ‘Namarfipa and Dharmanlpa’ (Cal. 
Uni. publication, 1942) has exhibited the same tendency. Prof. 
Vidluishokhar Bhattacharya in his numerous short notes ap¬ 
pearing in Journals does the same thing. In his ‘Evolution 
of Vijnanavada (IHQ 1934, pp. 1-11) he traces the origins to 
the Upanisads. Helmuth Von Glasenapp has written (NT A i. 
128 ff) on ‘Buddhism in Kathaka Upanisad’. Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, also, has turned to them and has found support from 
them to her new interpretation of the original teaching of the 
Buddha. Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya in his ‘Basic Conception 
of Buddhism’ (Adharchandra Mukerjeo Lectures, Cal. Uni. 
1932) has made an attempt to show that the Buddha found 
out that, the suffering could cease by (he extinction of desire. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids was, with a religious missionary zeal, ham¬ 
mering out, in season and out of season,—and what else would 
you say when she expressed her pet theories even while re¬ 
viewing books of others ?—that the present Pali texts, although 
they are the oldest of the available authorities on Buddhism, 
do not represent the original teaching of the Buddha, but that 
they are the later monkish attempts of re-editing the teachings 
of the Buddha. She was lately repeating the same thing in 
her numerous books and contributions to learned Journals. 
In ‘Buddhism not originally a Negative Gospel’ (Ilibbert. Journal 
1928), ‘Sakya or Buddhist Origins’ (1931), ‘Growth of Not-Man 
in Buddhism’ (IHQ 1928) etc. etc., she insisted that the Buddha 
could not have taught the denial of the soul—and that as a 
successful world-teacher how could he have taught this negative 
doctrine ?— -which is not likely to enthuse his followers with 
any new spirit. She enumerates as many as eleven ‘Nets’— 
things he will not have taught (NIA 1939-40, vol. ii, 183-89). She 
believes that inspite of the monkish editing, the present Pali 
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texts, if subjected to historical and textual criticism, do reveal 
several, what she calls ‘left-ins’, which give an idea of the original 
teaching of Siikya Buddha. She thinks that the priestly theory 
has degraded the sublime nature of man who, according to 
her interpretation of the teaching of the Buddha, was capable 
of progressing. With this definite theory firmly fixed in her 
mind, she tries to find the ‘left-ins’ which would support her 
in her original imagined teaching of the Buddha. And she 
reads, perhaps, too much in passages, which may not ultimately 
have any philosophical significance. In her '‘Overlooked Pali 
Sutta’ (JitAS. 1083, pp. 329-34) she refers to a passage from 
Ang. Tikanipiita, No. 40 ‘Tlni adhipateyyani — attadhipateyyarii, 
lokadhipateyyam, dhammadhipateyyam’. She finds here the 
negation of ‘non-soul’ theory, which she considers to have 
been fabricated by the Buddhist monks in opposition to the 
original teaching of the Sakya Buddha. Though she is sup¬ 
ported in her now theory by her colleague and successor Miss 
I. B. Horner, the author of ‘LarlV Buddhist Theory of Man 
Perfected’ (1030), and by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy in his 
‘Re-interpretation of Buddhism’ (NIA ii. 57.5-00), Mr. E. H. 
Johnston in a review of her recent book (‘recent’ in the sense 
that it was revised), aptly remarks (JitAS 1037, pp. 505-07) 
that the author’s view lias substantially changed and that 
few scholars agree with her conclusions which she seems to 
arrive at by intuition. She finds different strata in a sutta 
where other competent, authorities see none. Prof. Louis de 
la Vallee Poussin, on the other hand, observes in his article 
‘Tho Atman in the Pali Canon’ (10 ii. 823-24) that it is not 
beyond the range' of possibilities that ‘a few Buddhist philo¬ 
sophers of the early ages admitted a transcendent Atman.’ 
There are a Jew documents which may be interpreted to.support 
the thobry, but there are many which deny it. Hence he makes 
a very cautious remark : “We do not sin by imprudence when 
we consider as relatively late the canonical tenet of the negation 
Of a self” (ibid. p. 822). l)r. Maryla Falk tries to explain, with 
the help of the Upanisadio interpretation, what to several 
appears to be the antinomy of Nairatmya and Karman (IHQ 
1040, pp. 047-82). Theodore Stcherbatsky, however, is quite 
firm and while enumerating the different traits of Buddhism, 
puts the ‘denial of soul’ as the verv first Doctrine of the Buddha’ 
(13SOS VI, pp. 807-96). 

Over another riddle of Buddhism, several authors have 
exercised their brains. Dr. B. C. Law has given ‘Aspects of 
Nirvana’ (177 ii, 327-48), while Mrs. Rhys Davids in ‘Historical 
Aspects of Nirvana’ (1C ii, 537-47) has found an early predecessor, 
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attha, of Nirvana. Louis de la Vallee Poussin has written a 
special monograph on the same (1925), in reviewing which Prof. 
Stcherbatsky was prompted to write what ultimately grew 
into ‘The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana’ (Lenningrad, 1927) 
accompanied by his masterly introduction treating, in a his¬ 
torical manner, the interpretation of that highest ideal of the 
Buddhists in various schools such as Vaibhasikas and the like, 
Sautrantikas, Madhyamakas and Yogaearas. In spite of this 
marvellous treatment, one cannot help .remarking that as in his 
‘Central Conception of Buddhism’ (Petrograd, 1928), here, too, 
the author does not show any signs of having used, at any rate 
fully, the Pali sources of information on tine subject. But 
who can attain perfection in the treatment of that which has 
been universally recognised and acclaimed as ‘indescribable, 
beyond the comprehension of worldly men’? Has it .not been 
said :— 

Bhavaragaparetelii bhavasotanusarihi 
Maradheyyanupannehi nayam dhammo su-sambudho 

(Sn. 764). 

“This Dhamma (Nibbana) is not easy to be understood 
by people, who are attached to worldly life, who are moving 
with the worldly stream and who are (still) within the sphere 
of Mara (the Kvil Spirit).” 

IX. Conclusion. 

But we must stop. We cannot expect to exhaust the 
various aspects of Buddhism.. There is a relieving feature, 
noted in recent days - , of the bright prospect of a better under¬ 
standing' of Buddhism. Societies like the Mahabodhi Society 
of Calcutta, of Sarnath, and the Buddha Society of Bombay 
have sprung up. Interest in Buddhist studies is being increas¬ 
ingly taken by Indian Universities. Calcutta University is, 
by far, the leading University in this field. Vi^vabharatl 
University and its newly-started branch of Chinese studies 
carried under the auspices of Cheena Bhavana have great possi¬ 
bilities. Though Bombay University could not do much in 
this field having no research Dept, connected with this branch 
of studies, its constituent colleges like the St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, the College, Baroda, and Fergusson College, Poona, 
have been doing the work of Buddhist studies by maintaining 
the Department of Pali. Thanks are particularly due to the 
life-member-conductors of the Fergusson College, for being 
the first in the field of providing for the teaching of Pali and 
all credit of Buddhist studies in Bombay University really 

17 
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goes to that college, which has supplied teachers to the other 
two colleges, where they are carrying On their studies,. each 
in his own way. Benares Hindu University has recently intro¬ 
duced the subject of Pali and Buddhist studies. Patna and 
Dacca have probably some arrangements. But other uni¬ 
versities are sadly lagging behind, perhaps because they have 
not yet realised the importance and far-reaching character of 
the subject. Buddhist studies would no longer be capably 
handled by scholars who have attainments merely in the sphere 
of Sanskrit and Pali, but soon the knowledge of Tibetan, Chinese 
and Japanese will be considered as a sine qua non and Indian 
scholars will have to gird their loins to pick up their legitimate 
share in these studies. The Chinese and Indian Governments 
have decided upon an exchange of scholars and we are glad 
to learn that Rev. Bhikkliu Jagadisa Kaiyapa has been requested 
by Chunking Government to organise the Department of Pali 
studies at Chunking. Let us hope that the Indian Government 
also will soon request some competent Chinese scholar to 
organise the study of Chinese in some central University-town 
in India and thus give an impetus to the Chinese Buddhist 
studies in India. 1 


A t) W w? r of t hl ® p ?P er acknowledges a debt of gratitude to Rev. 

A. P. Buddhadatta and Dr. B. C. Law who supplied to him several details of 
publications in Ceylon and Bengal, respectively ; and to the editors of the 
Bibliographle Boudhique’ (1980-87), which has been most useful to him in 
preparing this paper. 
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Dr. H. L. Jain, m.a., ll.b., d. utt.. 
Professor of Sanskrit, Marris College, Nagpur. 


My Colleagues and Friends, 

If I were to confess that I did not deserve the honour 
done to me by my election as President of the Prakrit and 
Jainism Section of this Conference, it would mean a reflection 
on the judgement of those who made the choice. And if I 
say that their choice has been fit and proper, it may amount 
to self-conceit. Here is then a dilemma, and the way that 
suggests itself to me out of it is that I should not worry about 
the merits of the case now, but bow to the decision like a true 
soldier, thank you all for the very kind honour done to me 
and then proceed straight to discharge the duties of the office 
imposed upon me. 

2. But as I begin to do so, my heart is pressed down 
with sorrow for the loss that we have sustained in the field 
of scholarship during the last two years by the cruel hand of 
death. Brahmacliari Shitalprasadji renounced all his family 
interests at an early age and devoted himself to the service 
of the community with all his mite. He made extensive 
tours through out the country, edited the Jaina-Mitra and, 
in addition, wrote or translated some book every year till he 
passed away at the age of sixty-three on January 6th, 1942. 
Yidya Varidhi Barrister Champat Rai was well known through 
out the country as well as outside, as the author of the Key 
of Knowledge and many other books explaining the Jaina 
philosophy in its most universal form. He was the founder 
of the Digambara Jaina Parishad, the Rishabha Library in 
London and the Sohanlal Bankerai Jaina Academy of Wisdom 
and Culture at Delhi. He ended his career of great literary 
and social service at the age of sixty-nine on the 2nd June, 
1942: We feel Dr. V. S. Sukthankar’s loss particularly keenly 
because it was so sudden and untimely. We all know him as 
the great editor of the Mahabharata, but what connected him 
with our sphere of studies was bis thesis on Sakatayana’s gram¬ 
mar and his contribution on Bhasa’s Prakrit. Only the other 
day we received the shocking news of the death of a very great 
oriental scholar, Sir Aurel Stein. From amongst the most 
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valuable contributions of that veteran scholar our branch of 
study was particularly indebted to him'for his discovery of a 
large number of Kharosthi documents from Cl inese Turkistan, 
which have since been published and translated and have been 
proved to be written in a form of Prakrit. The latest shock 
that we have received is the most untimely and sudden death 
of Prof. H. B. Gandhi. He was a brilliant student and a very 
promising scholar. He was first a professor of Ardhamagadbi 
at M. T. B. College, Surat, and later on joined the staff of St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay. He died on the 24th November, 
1948 at the young age of 27. Even then he has left behind 
more than a dozen contributions to Prakrit studies such as 
A Study oj Ardha-Mdmdhl Grammar (Surat, 1938), Raya Pasenl 
Sutta with English translation and introduction on the Jaina 
Agama (Surat, 1938), Pdia-gajja-pajja-samgaha (Limbdi, 1940) 
and Pdia-kusuma-mdld. Now all that we can do is to console 
ourselves in the thought that though these great scholars have 
departed from us in their body, they have left behind for us 
a brilliant record of work which should continue to guide and 
inspire us in the field of knowledge and research. 

3. It is a mat ter of gratification to all of us that oriental 
studies, and amongst them the study of the languages and 
religions of our country, have taken great strides during the 
last one century. The Vedic and the Pauranic religions as well 
as the Brahmanic Sanskrit literature have been vastly studied 
and explored and facilities for this now exist in all our uni¬ 
versities as well as in the important universities of the rest 
of the world. Buddhistic and Pali studies also caught the 
attention of scholars pretty early during this period, as a result 
of which most of that literature has been published and ex¬ 
plored. But, unfortunately, the same has not been the case 
with Jainism and the Prakrit languages and literature which 
have been mostly associated with it. It is not necessary for 
me to dilate upon the importance of these studies on the one 
hand and the neglect from which they have suffered so far 
on the other, because that has been done quite adequately by 
rny worthy predecessors in this office. In particular, my 
immediate predecessor Dr. A. N. IJpadhye in his speech at 
the last sef&ion of the Conference had very thoroughly surveyed 
the position of the Prakrits and the work that had been carried 
out so far in the field. All that I find necessary today is to 
remind ourselves of the same. But consequent upon the re¬ 
distribution of the sections of the Conference which has brought 
into existence an independent section for Prakrit and Jainism, 
jt is necessary for me to emphasise the importance of the latter 
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branch of our studies. Jainism has played a great part in 
the cultural development of our country and has produced 
an imperishable mark upon our religious and social institutions 
as well as our art and literature. The philosophy that it has 
given us is in many ways unique. As there is no Creator ac¬ 
cording to the Jajna philosophy to bring into existence life 
and universe or to direct the phenomenal world, it had to build 
up a very thorough and detailed doctrine of Karma such as 
no other philosophy that recognises it in principle has cared 
to work out. Since there was no personal God to look to for 
mercy and protection, the basic principle on which society 
had to be organised was ‘Live and let live’, and the principle 

had to be most carefully explained in order to make it practi¬ 

cable for the individual. Since individuals are bound to differ 
in their mental outlook and environments, a breadth of vision 
had to be promoted and a well defined but graded system of 

self purification had to be provided. It is in this way that 

Jainism at its earliest stages came to hold that doctrine of 
Karma which may be said to be perfect in its own way, preached 
Ahimsa in a manner that would enable the individual to live 
and grow' without serious clashes and conflicts with his fellow 
beings, developed the wonderful system of Syddvdda and Ane- 
kdnta that would harmonise seemingly warring ideas and views, 
and evolved a unique system of self purification in the form 
of Gunasthdnas. Unfortunately, these aspects of Jainism have 
not received that serious attention of the modern scholars 
which they deserve. The irony of the situation is that those 
who study the system deeply are as a rule ignorant of the present 
day methods of interpretation and exposition, while those who 
are conversant with these methods do not generally get the 
opportunity or have the will to make a thorough study of the 
system. 

4. The result of this ignorance on the one hand and 
apathy on the other has been very calamitous. Even today 
we are not agreed as to what the original creed of Mahdvlra, 
who first preached the doctrine and organised the community, 
was. We do not exactly know why his original teachings as 
arranged in the Twelve Angas by his immediate disciple Gautama 
were gradually forgotten or became woefully mutilated. When 
and how the two great sections of the community—the Digam- 
baras and the Svetambaras—separated from each other is 
still a matter of controversy and wild imagination. The greatest 
teachers such as Bhadrabahu and Kundakundacarya cannot yet 
be assigned to any definite period of time, and opinions on 
the point differ, not only within the limit of a century or two, 
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but by several centuries. One would, for example, put Bhadra- 
bahu in the fourth century b.c., while another would place 
him in the lifth century a.d. How the various Ganas and 
Gacchas amongst the monks and the castes and communities 
among the laymen came into existence and on what differences 
they flourished for centuries is a matter of pure imagination 
and conjecture. What attempts, if any, were ever made to 
unify the community, we do not know. And the wonder of 
it is that all this darkness prevails, not because we possess no 
light in the form of the proper evidence, but only because, 
I am sure, we have not yet cared to examine our literary heritage 
in the right manner. Look at the condition of our records ! 
No big attempt has so far been made to collect all the available 
inscriptions together, to say nothing of undertaking fresh ex¬ 
plorations. A very large part of the literature is still locked up 
in out-of-the-way cellars and stores beyond the reach of an 
average aspirant. No serious effort has been made even to cata¬ 
logue the manuscripts thoroughly. Whatever literature has been 
published is for the most part poorly edited, and numerous 
texts still appear without any kind of introduction or indexes, 
which makes their use for scholarly purposes difficult and 
sometimes valueless. Want of a good dictionary of the Jaina 
technical terms continues to be a serious handicap for one who 
may for the first time venture to study the literature. These 
defects could be rectified satisfactorily and soon only by the 
combined efforts of the society, and it is high time that a well 
organised effort should be made in the direction. 

The Prakrit language of different periods and provinces, 
which is richly preserved in Jaina literature only, is most im¬ 
portant from the point of view of its bearing upon our modern 
languages. But most of our Universities and Colleges have 
not been able to start teaching the Prakrits or make Prakrits 
available as a basic study for those who seek post-graduate 
degrees in modern Indian languages. I am glad to be able 
to say that the Benares Hindu University is not guilty of this 
crime, though the present position with regard to Prakrit studies 
needs improvement here also. Formerly, the Sanskrit courses 
in M. A. used to include a paper in Prakrits also, and even in 
the B. A. the Prakrit in the prescribed drama was taught as 
Prakrit. But unfortunately this sound practice has gradually 
disappeared from almost all the Universities with the result 
that our graduates in Sanskrit are practically blank about the 
Prakrits. I feel that the old practice deserves to be revived. 

5. Thus, a big organised attempt has been lacking in many 
directions in the field of literature and education pert ainin g 
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to Prakrits and Jainism. Individual efforts of a limited nature 
have, however, not been wanting. On the contrary, they hZl 
been growing during recent years, and when we co-ordinate 
them properly they reveal a remarkable progress all round. 
So,. I shall now try to draw your kind attention to the work 
which our colleagues have carried out in various directions 
so far as it has come to my notice, since my predecessor in 
this office reported to you on the subject two years ago. 


6. To begin with the texts and translations of the Jaina 
Agamas, Pt. Bechardas in his Mahdvlra Vanl (Sasta Sahitya 
Mandal, Delhi, 1942) has presented to us 345 Prakrit verses 
from the Jaina Agamas and has classified them under 22 heads 
according to their subject matter. A Hindi translation is 
given on the page opposite. The work is well designed to give 
an idea of the broad principles of Jainism. The chief defect 
of the work is that the source of each verse has not been indi¬ 
cated. The Nandi Sutra text with Sanskrit chaya and Hindi 
translation by Hastimalla Muni has become available in a neat 
and handy volume (Satara, 1942). Upadliyaya Atmaramji in 
the Punjab has translated many of the Prakrit Sutras into 
Hindi and the second volume of the Uttarddhyayana was pub¬ 
lished during this period (V. S. 1998). 

Outside the canonical literature, the 5th Karma Grantha 
called Sataka has been very well presented with a comprehensive 
Hindi explanation by Pt. Kailashchandra Shastri (Agra, 1942). 
Points of contact and dissimilarity between the Digambara 
and Svetambara writers on the subject of Karma philosophy 
have been drawn attention .to, and the introduction is well 
designed to make the doctrine of Karma intelligible to all. 
I understand that the 6th Karma Grantha, Sattaria, is being 
similarly translated by Pt. Phulchandra Shastri. Die Lehre 
Vom Karman by Dr. Glasenapp has been translated from 
German into English under the title The Doctrine of Karman 
in Jaina Philosophy by Mr. G. Barry Gifford and has been 
published under the editorship of Prof. H. R. Kapadia (Pannalal 
Charity Fund, Bombay, 1942). The work is mainly based 
upon the six Karma Granthas and is the first accurate and 
comprehensive presentation of the Jaina Karma philosophy 
in English. 

7. Of the Digambara Jaina Agama the publication of 
the first three volumes of Satkhanddgama of Puspadanta and 
Bhutabali together with the commentary Dhavald of Yirasena 
with a Hindi translation under my editorship was already 
noticed by my predecessor. I have been able to complete 
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three more volumes of the same work during this period, and 
thus the first of the six Khandas, Jivattkdna is now complete 
(Jaina Sahitya Uddharaka Fund, Amraoti, 1941, 42, 43). The 
Kasaya Pahuda of Gunadhara with Cunni Sutta of Yativi?abha 
and j ayadhavald of Virasena is also now in the course of edition 
and translation, and its first volume edited by Pt. Phulchandra 
Shastri, Pt. Mahendrakumar Shastri and Pt. Kailashchandra 
Shastri has also gone through the press and may be published 
one of these days from Benares itself. The Tiloya Pannattx 
of Yativrsabha has been edited by Dr. Upadhye and myself 
and its first volume containing the^ first four Mahadhikaras 
out of nine, with a Hindi translation by Pt. Balachandra Shastri 
has been published under the auspices of the newly started 
Jivaraja Jaina Granthamala. This is a very ancient and 
exhaustive work on Jaina cosmology. Volume second of this 
work is likely to go to press as soon as arrangements for the 
supply of the requisite quantity of paper are made. It may 
in this connection be noted that Brahmachari Jivaraj Gautam- 
chand Doshi of Sholapur has now made a donation of seventy 
five thousand rupees under a registered trust deed to the Jaina 
Sanskrti Samraksaka Samgha which he has himself founded, 
and one of the main activities of this organisation is to publish 
old texts in the Jivaraja Jaina Granthamala. The Samayasara 
Pahuda of Kundakundacarya, with a Hindi paraphrase, has 
been published in a neat and handy volume by Mr. Nanakehand 
Jaina, Advocate, Rohtak (Vira Samvat 2468), while Mr. Jagat 
Prasad has translated into English the Eight Pahudas of Kunda- 
kundScSrya (Delhi 1942). 

8. Other Prakrit texts that have appeared are as follows : 
D. C. Sarkar’s Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian History 
and Civilization, Vol. I (Calcutta University) give# a good 
perspective of the early Prakrit records which deserve a careful 
study from the linguistic point of view. Hala’s Sattasai chap¬ 
ters IV-VII with the hitherto unpublished commentary of 
Haritamra-Pitambara has been edited by Jagadishlal Shastri 
(Oriental College Magazine, Lahore, 1942). Dr. A. N. Upadhye 
has given to us some very interesting Prakrit works composed 
in South India. His edition of Siricindha-kavvam of Krsnalila- 
suka has been published in Bharatiya Vidya (Vol. Ill, part i) 
and of Soricaritta of Srikantha, Chapter I, in the Bombay 
University Journal (XII, 2, Sept. 1943). Shri Jinavijayaji’s 
edition of a very interesting work Dhiirtdkhydna, to which 
Dr. Upadhye has added a critical essay dealing^ amongst many 
useful topics, with the Prakrit dialect and style of the work, 
is completely printed and may be expected to be published 
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soon by Muni Jinavijayaji. Dr. Upadhye’s edition of Candra- 
lekhd is sure to be eagerly looked forward to by all lovers of 
Prakrit literature, because it is a Sat!aka, the like of which is 
so far known to us only in Kajasokhara’s Karpuravuinjarl. 
The printing of this most interesting and valuable work has 
started and let us hope that it will be completed soon by the 
efforts, again, of Muni Jinavijayaji. Llldvatl is yet another 
work, the edition of which Dr. Upadhye has in hand. It is 
one of the best artistic poems in Prakrit and is repoatedly 
referred to in rhetorical works of Bhojadeva and Hemacandra. 
Several manuscripts of the work have been secured and collated 
by the skilled editor already, and arrangements have been 
made for its publication also. L am sure all my colleagues 
share with me the eagerness to get these works as quick as 
possible. 

9. In the field of the Apabhraiusas, Dr. Shahidullah 
has edited 32 Dohds of Siddha Kanupa and translated the same 
into Bengali (Sahitya Parishad Patrika, Vol. 49, No. 1 ). Kdma- 
kandall published in tiro Gaekwar Oriental Series is an interesting 
work for the study of post Apabhramsa, and so also is Cunadia 
consisting of 31 stanzas composed during the 16th century 
(V. S. 1576) by Vinayacandra, the pupil of Balacandra of the 
Mathura Saihgha at Giripura ruled by king Ajava, and pub¬ 
lished by Pt. Dipacandra Pandya in his arti(de on Cunadi 
Grantha (Anekanta V, 6-7). Pt. Parmananda Shastri has 
brought to our notice a new work Sdntindha-cariu in 13 chapters 
composed by Maliindu soji of lllaraja at Yoginipura (Delhi) 
during the reign of' the Mughal emperor Babar in Y. S. 1587 
(Anekanta, V, 6-7). In another article the same writer makes 
mention of no less than 23 Apabhramsa works composed by 
the well known poet Baidhu, manuscripts of which exist at 
Delhi, Bombay and Nagaur. The period of the poet’s literary 
activity is shown to be from V. S. 1497 to 1521 (Anekanta, 
V, 12). In my article on some recent finds of Apabhrainsa 
Literature published in the Nagpur University Journal (No. 8, 
Dec. 1942) information has been given about five Apabhramsa 
poems, namely, Pajjimna-kahd of Simha (prob. 12th cent), 
Sukutnala-cariu of Sirihara (11th cent.), Cfuxhkammovaesa of 
Amarakirti (12tb cent.) A numya-rayana - Pain of Lakkhana 
(13th cent.), and Nemindha-cariu of Lakhamadeo (earlier than 
1453). Mr. A. S. Gopani in his article on Malie^varasuri’s 
Jndnapancamikahd assigns that work to not later than the 
11th century and has analysed its contents which consist of 
ten stories narrated in about two thousand verses (Bhartfya 
Vidya III, 2, May 1942). 

18 
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10 Let me now notice a few outstanding publications 
in Sanskrit. Close upon his excellent' edition of the Nyaya- 
kiunuda-candrodaya in two volumes, Ft. Mahendrakumar Nyaya- 
carya has given us a new edition of Pranmja-katmla-markmda 
of Ihabhacandra (Bombay, 1041), which is a great improvement 
upon the previous edition, and the introduction with a critical 
survey of the contents of the work in relation to the works 
of other logicians as well as the comparative footnotes and 
indexes are of immense value. Jndnabindii-prakamna of Yaso- 
vijaya Upadlyyaya has been edited by Ft. Sukhalalji who in 
his excellent introduction focuses attention upon some of the 
most important features of the Jaina theory of knowledge 
in comparison with the Hindu and Buddhist systems. (Simghi 
Jaina Granthamfila No. 16, 15)42). The Brliat-kathdkosa of 
Harisena has been edited by Dr. Upadhye, whose introduction 
is a masterpiece of scholarship in the domain of the Jaina story 
literature (Simghi Jaina Granthamala 15)48). Citra.^ua-Padmd- 
mtl-caritra is an interesting romance in Sanskrit published by 
the Jaina Vidya Bhavana, Lahore. In the domain of technical 
literature Ft. Vardhamana Farsvanatha Shastri has published 
the text and Hindi translation of Ugraditya’s Kolydna-Kdmka 
a work on medicine in Sanskrit verse belonging to the time 
of Nrpatuhga, who is identiliable with king Amoghavarsa 1 of 
the Rastrakuta dynasty (Rholapur, 1940). 

11. In Hindi the Vurdhdmdna Bunina of Navalasaha, 
an 1.8th century poet of Bundelkhanda, has been edited !>v Ft. 
Fannalal Jaina Vasant (Dig. Jaina Fustakalaya, Surat, 1942). 

A work of special interest in Hindi is the Ardhn Kathdnaka of 
Banarasidasa a well-known poet of the 16th century. It has 
been edited by Dr. Mfitiiprasad Gupta (Allahabad, 1948), but 
the editing here is very defective, chiefly for want of proper 
collation of manuscripts and application'of the usual methods 
of rectifying scribal mistakes. But an ideal edition of the 
same work is given to us by Ft. Nathuramji Premi (Bombay, 
1943), with a very informative introduction, notes and appen¬ 
dices. As a piece of autobiography in verse the work is unique 
in Hindi literature. 

12. The following Kannada works have lately been edited 
for the first time: -Nnnhidtha Purdnam of Karnaparya (a.d. 
1180-35) edited by II. Sesli Ayyangar (Madras University 
Kannada, Series, 1940) ; Khageiidra-mani-darpami of Mangaraja 
(middle of the 14th century) a work on toxicology edited by 
A. Yenkat Rao and H. Sesli Ayyangar (University of Madras, 
1942) ; and Purvapurdna of Hastimallisenacarya edited from a 
single manuscript by Prof. K. G. Kundangar (Kolhapur, 1943). 
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18-. Having noticed the old texts that have seen the light 
of day in full or in part, I may here make mention of some 
lists of important works. Ft. Jugalkishore Mukhtar has given 
ns a list of 10 important manuscripts deposited at Nagpur 
24 at Jaipur, 32 at Amer, 200 palmleaf manuscripts at Moodbtdri’ 
125 at Sravana Belgola and 27 at Bonipat (Anekanta, V), selected 
from long lists of about 200 manuscript stores which have been 
compiled by the Vlra Bewa Mandir at Barsawa under his 
direction, and before too long we may expect a very compre¬ 
hensive catalogue to be issued from that Mandir. An important 
compilation of this Mandir, which is now running through the 
press, is a PnraUma-Jaina- V dkya-Suei which contains senten¬ 
tious remarks collected from about (55 old works regarded as 
authoritative in the Jaina community, and arranged in an 
alphabetical order. 

14. I jet me now bring to vour notice a series of contri¬ 
butions in the form of articles or books concerning the Prakrit 
languages. Pt. Mahendrakumar Bhastri in his article Sramana 
Sainskrti Aura Lhasa (Anekanta V, 5) has pointed out how the 
Bramanas came to differ from the Vedic followers and how they 
adopted languages other than Sanskrit for their literature and 
propaganda. 1 have in my article Sanskrit mem Prakrit hi. 
Prabhava (Nagari PracarinI Patrika 47, 2) pointed out how 
the phonetic tendencies of the Prakrits are also traceable in 
Sanskrit and how many Sanskrit synonyms can best be ex¬ 
plained on the principle of those phonetics. Prof. H. R. Kapadia 
lias given us a History of the Canonical Literature of the Jainas 
(Bombay, 1941), while Dr. 1). G. Sarkar gives us A Grammar of 
the Prakrit Language (Calcutta, 1943) which records some forms 
from the Inscriptions and is a good aid to understand Yararuci’s 
Prakrit Prakasa. Dr. Grhatage makes a Survey of the Prakrit 
Studies in the Silver Jubilee Volume of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute. A Translation of the Kharosthi Documents 
from Chinese Turkistan by Dr. Burrow (London 1940) is a 
valuable contribution for the study of the language of those 
records with his companion volume on the Language of the 
Kharosthi Documents from Chinese Turkistan issued in' 1937. 

I n my article on Paisuci Traits in the language of the Kharosthi 
Inscriptions from Chinese Turkistan I have tried to show that 
the language of the records confirms to a remarkable extent 
to the peculiarities of the PaisacI dialect of the Prakrit gram¬ 
marians and that the name Cuiikd PaisacI may be derived 
from Sulika which was the ancient name of Kashgar where 
that dialect may have been developed, thus bringing the Culika 
PaiSaei also in line with the other Prakrits which bear regional 
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names (Nagpur University Journal, No. 7). Alfred Master in 
his article on the Mysterious Paisaci (JRAS, 1943, 1-2) denies 
the view that the Paisiicas were a tribe of the North-Western 
India and their language was known as Paisaci, and also the 
view that the Paisaci spoken by the people of the Vindhyas 
was a form of Prakrit influenced by Dravidian. On the con¬ 
trary, he propounds the view that Pisaca could not denote 
any particular tribe nor Paisaci any particular language, but 
the Dravidian root from which the word Pisaca may have been 
formed points to the meaning ‘confusion of the mind’ and the 
term is likely to have been used in the past for people whose 
language was unintelligible. 

15. I may now notice a number of articles throwing fresh 
light upon the contents of Jaina books or discussing the dates 
of authors. Pt. Sumerchand Divakar in his article on Malta- 
dhavala para Prakdsa (Anekanta V, 12) has given a short survey 
with quotations of the contents of that rare work called Mahd- 
handha, of which the only manuscript so far known existed 
at Moodbidri in South Kanara. Mr. Divakar has succeeded 
in obtaining a complete transcript of the same and he is trying 
to edit the text, and publish it with a Hindi translation. Pt. 
Mahendrakumar Shastri and Pt. Darbarilal Kotliia have dis¬ 
cussed the question of the authorship of the benedictory verse 
found at the beginning of Tattvdrtha Siitra and valuable evidence, 
has been advanced to prove on the one hand that it was added 
by one of the commentators, and on the other that it belongs 
to the author of the Sutras himself. (Jaina Siddhanta Bhaskara, 
IX, 1 ; Anekanta V). Pt. Plmlchandra Shastri in an article 
on Tattvdrtha Sutra led Antah-pariksana (Anekanta, IV, 11-12 ; 
V, 1-2) has laid his linger on many points in the Tattvdrtha 
Sutra which correspond with the ideas of the Digambara School 
and differ from those of the Svetambara School. Pt. Jugal 
Kishore Muklitar in his article on Sarvdrthasiddhi para Samanto- 
bhadra ha Puibhdva has shown how on many points the Sarvar- 
thasiddhi 1'Ika of Pujyapada bears clear influence of Samanta- 
bhadra’s works. (Anekanta V, 10-11). Pt. Darbarilal Kotliia 
in his article on Samantabhadra aur Digndga mem Purvavarti 
Kami a (Anekanta Y, 12) has, on the evidence of the views 
expressed in their works, made outa case for regarding Samanta- 
bhadra as a predecessor of Dignaga as well as of Bhartrhari, 
Kumarila and Dharmaklrti. The same writer in another 
article on Pariksdmukha Sutra aura uskd Udgama (Anekanta V, 
3-4) has shown how Manekyanandi has based his work upon 
the works of Akalamka from which parallel passages are quoted. 
The heated controversy between Prof. Jagadishchandra and 
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Pt. Jugalkishore Mukhtar ended during the period under review 
and valuable evidence on the question of the priority of Tatt- 
'V or titddiwjama hdsya a-iul Bdyavdyttbka commentaries on the 
Tattvartlia Sutra lias accumulated. (Jaina Siddhanta Bhaskara 

VIII-IX ; Anekanta IV-V). Pt. Parmananda Shastri in his 
Paumacariya kd Antah-parikmna (Anekanta V, 10-11) has 
drawn attention to several points of correspondence between 
the statements in Vimalasuri’a work and those in the works 
of Kundakunda and Umasvati, as well as to some points where 
they are found to be in agreement with the Digambara or the 
Svetambara views in contrast with ihe other, 'the points 
that are of a dubious nature between the Digambaras and the 
Svetambaras are interesting, and still move interesting are tin- 
points which are peculiar to the work and have no correspondence 
in the works of either sect. Pt. Dipachand Pandya in his 
article on Yaxastdaka kd Painsodlauia (Anekanta Y, 1-2) has 
suggested numerous corrections and improvements of the 
published text of Yasastilaka Champu of Somadeva on the 
basis of a good old manuscript of the work obtained by him 
from the Jaina temple at A jmer. Dr. IJpadhye in his article 
on Padmapmbha and his commentary on the Niyamasdra ha.s 
assigned the author to about the close of the 12th century 
(Journal of Bombay University, XI, 1). Mr. P. K. Gode has 
fixed the date of Meghavijayagani s commentary on Hasta- 
sanjlvana between 1 (»S0 and 1700 a.o. (BhartTva Vidya 111 
May, 10-12). Dr. Banarsidas lias published notes on the un¬ 
published works Vinayamdhara 0 aritra of Siladeva and Bhwia- 
knmdra Kothd composed in Sanskrit and Prakrit (Jaina Vidya 
1042). Pt. Nemicliandra Jain has given information about 
the contents of a work /(evalajndiM-prasna-cuddmani on astro¬ 
logy in Sanskrit ascribed to Samantabhadra, a transcript of 
which has been acquired by Pt. K. Bliujabali Shastri for the 
Jaina Siddhanta Bhavana, Arrah, from Moodbidri (Jaina Sid¬ 
dhanta Bhaskara, IX, 2). M?T Kamtaprasad Jain has brought 
to light a Viruddvall of the Miila Samgha, Sarasvatl Gaccha, 
Balatkara Gana, which ends with Bhattaraka Merucandra 
Guru of the Humvada family. This has been translated from 
Sanskrit into Hindi by Pt. Kamalakanta. Upadhyaya (Jaina 
Siddhanta Bhaskara, IX, 2). Pt. K. Bliujabali Shastri has 
continued the good work of collecting-together the authors’ 
Prasastis from the manuscripts deposited at the Jaina Sid¬ 
dhanta Bhavana, Arrah (JSB VIII-IX). Pt. Ajitprasadji has 
through the Jaina Gazette, which he has been editing all these 
days, given us English translations of various small Sanskrit 
and Prakrit tracts and written articles explaining to the English 
reading public the broad features and principles of Jainism- 
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Pt. Nathurarn Premi’s revised articles numbering 62 on Jaina 
authors and works as well as on the history of other Jaina 
institutions have now appeared collected in a book Jaina Sdhitya 
aura Itihdsa (Bombay, 1942). It is a mine of information 
for all those who wish to work further in the field. Mr. Agara- 
chand Niihata has in an article on Vita GdtJul Kdla lul Jaina 
Bhdsfi Sdhitya (Niigarl Pracarini Patrika, 46, 3) drawn attention 
to 16 poets and their works in Apabhramsa or Bhiisii belonging 
to a period between the 10th and the 14th century and to 8 
works of prose in old Hindi of the 13th and 14th century out 
of the Prdcina Gujrdti Gadya Samgraha compiled by Muni 
Jina Vijayaji. The same author in his Gujrdti Bhdsd mein 
Digamhara Sdhitya has given a brief survey of the Digambara 
Jaina literature produced in Gujrati during the 16th, 17th and 
18th centuries. 

16. I may now be permitted to notice briefly a few articles 
interpreting the Jaina culture or discussing Jaina principles 
and doctrines. Pt. Sukhlalji in his Jaina Samskrti ltd Hrdaya 
(Anekanta V, 8-9) has surveyed in a very thought-provoking 
manner the historical trend of ideas that characterised Jaina 
culture and how gradually the age of decadence set in. Dr. 
Devaraja in his Jaina Dharma kd Mahatva (JSB IX, 2) has 
tried to examine briefly the place of Jainism on the touchstone 
of history and reason. In my article on Sdsddana Samyaktva 
he Sambandha mem Sdsana-bheda (Anekanta VI, 2-3) 1 have 
pointed out how the anthers of the Satkhanddgama Sutras, 
the Curni Sutras, Sarvdrthasiddhi, Sanskrit Panca-samgraha, 
Gommatasdra Jivakdnda, and Karma Kdnda, the Svetdmbara 
Agamas, Karmagranthas and Prakrit Panca-samgraha are in 
divergence with each other and cut across the sectarian 
boundaries on an important point of Siddhanta. I have also 
initiated a discussion in Jaina papers on some of the fundamental 
problems that have divided the-'Digambara and Svetambara 
communities for centuries, with a view to induce a reconsidera¬ 
tion of the whole position once again (Jaina. Sandesa VII, 29 ; 
JSB X, 2). Prof. K. 0. Bhattacarya, in his Jaina Theory oj 
Anekanta Vdda has explained the Jaina system of manifoldness 
of truth in relation to European thought. Pt. Vansidhara Vya- 
karanacarya in his Nayom kd Vislesana (Anekanta VI, 3ft) 
has made an analytical study of the seven A ay as which consti¬ 
tute a very important part of the Jaina system of thought. 
Dr. Harisatya Bhattacarya in his Ndrdyanas, Pratindrdyanas 
and Balabhadras (Jaina Antiquary VIII-IX) has discussed the 
Jaina Pauranic personalities in the light of the Hindu Puranas. 
Mr. Ivalipada Mitra has contributed an article on Magic and 
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Miracle in Jain a Literature (Jaina Antiquary VII, 1). Dr. P. L. 
Vaidya was, during the ])eriod under review, busy in arbitration 
over a dispute regarding the interpretation and application of 
an astronomical rule attributed to Umasvati. His award is now 
published both in Sanskrit and English and what interests 
us there are his observations about the several Jaina astro¬ 
nomical texts such as the Suryaprajhapti, the Candraprajhapti, 
Jj/otis Karandaka, Lokapralcdsa, Vidhimdryaprapdoi Jinaprabha 
Suri (14th century) Srdddha-vidhi-prakarana of ihitnasekhara, 
Suri (16th century), Tattva-taranginl of Dharmasagara Suri (16tli 
century) and above all the Siddhdnta tippana which is lost. 
(Palitana, 7-3-43). Prof. (1. K. Jain has given us a volume 
on Cosmology Old and New in elucidation of the fifth chapter of 
Tattvartha Sutra of Umasvati (J.L. Jaini-Trust Fund, 1942). 

17. A few articles on Jaina Art are also noteworthy. 
Babu Jayabhagavan in his article on Jaina Raid aur mm 
Maliatva (Anekanta V, 4) lias drawn attention to the charac¬ 
teristics of Jaina iconography and architecture and the sym¬ 
bolism associated v/ith them. The Manuscript Illustrations 
of the Uttarddhyayana Sutra have been reproduced and discussed 
by W. Norman Brown (Connecticut 1941). Mr. Kalipada Mitra 
has identified an image from Pirpahar in Monghyr district as 
that of the 1st Jaina TTrtliamkara Ksabhadeva with cliauri- 
bearers on either side, and has assigned the same to about, the 
11th century a.d., while l)r. V. S. Agrawal has given details 
of a fragmentary sculpture of Neminhtlia, the 2‘2nd Tirthamkara, 
discovered from the Kankali Tlla at Mathura and has assigned 
it to the Gupta period. It has Baladeva serving him as on# 
of his attendants (J.l, VIII, 2). 

18. Lastly, I have to bring to your notice a series of 
contributions on the most important subject of the history 
of Jainism. Muni liatnaprabha Vijaya has compiled Sramana 
Bhagavdn Mnhdvira in four volumes in English (Ahmedabad, 
1944-42). Vol. I is devoted to an account of the Previous 
births of Lord Mnhdvira ; Vol. II presents us with text and 
interpretation of 116 Sutras of Kalpasutra giving us an account 
of the life and activities of Mahavira. Vol. Ill treats of Gana- 
d/utra Vdda, and Vol. IV with Sthavirdixili according to Svetam- 
bara traditions. Pt. Kalya na V ij ay a j i has given us Sramana 
Bhagavdn Mahavira in Hindi (Jalor, V.S. 1998) bringing together 
valuable material on the subject, though certain chapters 
such as the one on Jinakalpa and Stliavirakalpa could only 
be read with caution. Mr. Kamtaprasad in bis Jaina Chrono¬ 
logy has tabulated events of Jaina History covering the period 
between 573 b.o. and 321 b.c. (JA VIII, lj. Mr. Dhirendranath 
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Mookerjee in his CandragnyUt and Bhadrabahu (IHQ XX, 3) 
it as expounded the view that Oamlragupta who, according to 
a Jain a tradition, abdicated the throne and retired to the 
South as a follower of Bhadrabahu, was the Gupta, monarch 
Vikramaditya Candragupta. and not. the founder of the Maurvnn 
empire, while the sage was Bhadrabahu 11 and not the 
Srutakevali Bhadrabahu. Muni Puuyavijayaji has written a 
ho to on Bhadrabahu in his Chedamtrakdra ane A rryukli- 
kdra (in the Sri Mahiivira Jaina Vidyalaya ihijata Mahotsava 
Grantha, Bombay, 1911, o). Mr. Nanakehand in his article 
Ki/d Bhadrabdhn Srntakcvdi the (Jaina Sandesa V1T, 30) has 
drawn attention to a statement in Dhavala (Vol. I, p. dd) ac¬ 
cording to which the live' Srutakevahs, including Bliadra.ba.hu 
wtyo was the last of them, did not possess knowledge of the 
whole Jaina Brut,a, but only of the 11 Angus and 14 Parvus, 
so that the other four sections of Ditthivdda, namely, Parikauuna, 
Sutta, Padhamdnnoya and Culiki were already forgotten in 
their time. Dr. H. C. Seth in his article on Khdrao la and 
(lardabhilla (Nagpur University, No. 8) lias suggested the 
identification of king Gardabhilla of the Kalakacarya story 
with king Kharavela of the TIathigumpha cave inscription 
on no less than seven grounds. Pt. Bhujabali Sliastri in Ids 
dainitjnm ki Drsti mem Vikramdditya (dSB X, l) has briefly 
surveyed the Jaina traditions about king Vikrama. Mr. B. N. 
Puri has written an article on Jaina, r eliyion x orderx in the, Ku-xhan 
Period (Journal of the Indian History, Special number, April 
19-11). Dr. V. S. Agrawal in bis article on Jaina Sdhitya mein 
Prdcina Aitihdxika Sdmryjn (Anekanta V, 1*2) has drawn atten¬ 
tion to various kavvas, Pra,band has, Pattavalis, Prasastis, 
image-inscriptions. Vijhaptipatras, Tirthamalas and Caritras 
that constitute a rich source of historical information. This 
article lias been supplemented by Mr. Agave ha ml Naliata in 
his Ailihdsika Sdmagri para Vi sew PrakdAa (Anekanta Yl, 2). 
Pt. K. Bhujabali Sliastri in his Mandirom evatii Murtiyom ki 
Utpatti has given the origin and development of the temples 
and images on the basis of l)r. P. K. Acarya’s views (Praclna 
Bharat,a L, 8) and points out that though the history of temples 
and images is very old, the literature dealing with the installa¬ 
tion ceremonies does not appear to go beyond the 11th or the 
12th century \.i>. as had been pointed out before by Pandit 
Udayalal Kaslival and Pandit Natluiram Prcmi (Jaina Hetesf 
XII, 1). hi my article on Girinnyara kl Candrayirphd (Ane¬ 
kanta V, 1-2) I have tried to identify the cave at, (lirnar which 
is said to have been the residence of Dharasenacarya, who 
inspired the composition of the Satkhandagama Sutras. Pandit 
Dipchand Pandya in an article on Varadatta Id Nirvana Bhimi 
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aur Yaranga kc Nirvana para Victim (Anekanta V, 1-2) has 
pointed out that the place mentioned in connection with Vara- 
datta s salvation or departure to Ingram was Maniman hill 
by the side of the river Saraswatl and in the vicinity of Anartapur. 
Ur. Bauarasidas Jaina in his article on Pan jab mein l pal a bdh a, 
kucha Jaina L<>kha (A nek ant a V, 1 *•>,) levs brought to [\<rhx, 
19 Jaina inscriptions from the Punjab, throwing light upon 
the organisation and other conditions of the Jaina monks m 
the locality during the period from the 13f.U to the 17th century. 
Air. Kalipada Mitra in his Historical R fermines in Jaina Roams 
(IHQ , June 1942) has pointed out various mentions of historical 
personages of the Mughal period from the Apabhramsa, old 
Rajsthani and old Hindi poems collected in the Aitihasika 
Jaina Kavya Samgraha of Air. Ag.irciiand Nahata and Bhanwar 
T/al Naliata (Calcutta, V.S. 1994). Mr. Naliata in his article 
on Dharkata Vamsa (Anekanta V, 12) lias collected*a large 
number of references to the mention of this family from V.S. 
1143 to 1607 in image-inscriptions and manuscript prasastis. 
This family name particularly interests us because Dhanavala 
the author of the Bhavisayattakaba belonged to it. Mr. Prabhu 
Lai Jain in his Gwaliar mem. Jaina ; Sdsana (Anekanta VI, 1) 
makes mention of the fact that Jainism received patronage 
of the (Ivvaliar kings YhasimUadeva. Dungarasimlm. Karna- 
siiiiha and Manasimha from 1398 to lo2S a.d. during a period 
of 13 years. Muni Kantisagar in bis Madhyapradesa aur Rcrar 
mem Jaina Pnratattva (Anekanta V, 3-4) has drawn attention 
to ten different localities where old Jaina architectural and 
sculptural remains could lie found. In my article on Rdstraknta 
Naresa Amoghavarsa kl Jaina Dik.su (JAB IX, 1; Anekanta, 

V, 5) I have tried to interpret the i ll roducl orv verses in toe 
Ganita-mra-mhigraha of Mahavuracarya which seem to imply 
that the contemporary monarch Amoghavarsa 1 became a Jaina. 
monk towards the close of his career. Balm Kamtaprasad in 
his Vijayanagar ke Jaina Sildlekha (JSB X, 1) has reproduced 
two inscriptions in Sanskrit which throw light upon the progress 
of Jainism in that part of the country during the 14th century. 
Mr. B. V. Krsuarao.lms written an article on Jainism in Andhra - 
desa (Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, XII1, 
3-4, 1912). Air. R. S. Panchamuklii has in his article on Jainism 
in Karnataka and Bhdtk d Finds (Karnataka Historical Review 

VI, 1-2) gives information about, the discoveries made at Bhatkal 
Petha and its surroundings on the west coast of the Bombay 
Karnataka area, consisting of various objects of Jaina anti¬ 
quity including broil ?! e and stone images of the Jaina .pantheon 
and lithic records, and on the basis of the same he gives an 
account of the state of Jainism obtaining in the area during 

19 • 
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that. period. B. Kamtaprasad Jaina in 'his Srnvana Belyola 
h‘ Sildlclihoin mm Bhwujolika Naina (J SB VIU-IX) has made 
an alphabetical list of the geographical names occurring in 
the inscriptions from Brava.ua Belgola, while in his Uttar a 
Karnataka aur Kolhapura Rdjya he kucha Sihilckha (JSB IX, 
1) he has made mention of those inscriptions in Prof. K. G. 
Kundangar’s hook of inscriptions which have an association 
with -Jainism. Mr. Agarohand Naliata in. his Jaina Jdtiyoin 
he Prdcina Itihma hi Samasyu (Anekanta VI, 8-ft) has shown 
that there' is no trace of the modern castes and communities 
of the Jaina# in their literature previous to the 11th century a.d. 

Id. Tins is. dear colleagues, a brief record of the work 
carried out in the held of Prakrits and .Jainism during the period 
since we met last two years ago. The record is by no means com¬ 
plete. During the whole of this period we have remained prac¬ 
tically cut off from our co-workers in other countries, and my 
sources of information have been limited owing to the very poor 
library facilities a vailable to me. Inquiries in such cases, as we 
all know, are generally ignored. I therefore beg to be excused 
if any noteworthy contributions have not found mention in 
my brief survey. One welcome feature that would be noticed 
from this short review is that scholars of the old school, who 
used to abstain from critical studies and looked upon all re-, 
search with an air of suspicion, are now taking a substantial 
pert in all important literary as well as historical investigations. 

It. is with a view to altraif them more ant. more to’this kind 
ot activity that 1 have made mention here even of some contri¬ 
butions that may not be considered to satisfy the requirements 
of the present day standard of research. The work that' has 
been thus carried out in our held is quite substantial, specially 
when we take into account the fact that the difficulties of getting 
supplies of paper and other printing materials have been enor¬ 
mous, and have put serious restrictions on the work of publi¬ 
cation. The stress of war and the consequent, diversion of the 
mind have also been instrumental in curtailing our explorative 
and contemplative activities. But let us all hope that these 
difficulties and hindrances will soon vanish and we shall emerge 
free to carry on those investigations of the mind and matter 
which have always characterised our spiritual life and social 
existence. In the words of our great poet. Rabindranath Tagore, 

bait h is the bird that feels the light 

And sings when the dawn is dark. 

My colleagues and friends, I have done. 1 thank you 
all for the patient hearing that you have given me. 
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EG low Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

My Ill'st duty is’to express my sincere thanks to the Exe¬ 
cutive Council of the All-India Oriental Conference for the 
honour they have-done me by electing me President of the 
History,. Geography, Ethnology and Folklore section of this 
Conference this session. It is perhaps interesting to recall 
that exactly a. quarter of a century ago I was encouraged by 
the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjce to join the newly-founded 
Post-Graduate Department of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture as a student. From that time onward I have followed 
the progress of this Conference with great interest and was 
one of the Assistant Secretaries of its Second Session held at 
Calcutta. I have attended most of the Sessions of the Con¬ 
ference mainly as a. humble ordinary delegate and participated 
in its literary and academic activities. Sometimes I was privi¬ 
leged to have a peep into the administrative aspects of this 
All-India Conference. To-day 1 iind myself President of one 
of its most important sections. L do not think that this honour 
is only due to the work I have done in the last twenty five years 
in the field covered by this section. Appreciation of this high 
honour does not make me blind to the fact that there are many 
amongst the devoted and loyal workers of this Conference, 
who could have borne the heavy responsibilities of my office 
far better than I. It is my linn conviction that my seleclion 
is largely due to the affection and friendship with which the 
delegates of this conference have always cherished me - in spite 
of my many faults. I shall have to lean heavily on the 
friendly co-operation of my fellow-delegates and co-workers for 
the adequate discharge of my duties. 

Emboldened by this kindly and sympathetic attitude 
of fellow-students, I now cordially welcome the many sincere 
and devoted scholars who are assembled here from every corner 
of this vast sub-continent of Bharatavarsa and of the island 
of Sirah&lfi. W© meet today in Northern India in one of the 
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most sacred and historic cities of the Arydvarla --a city be¬ 
sprinkled with the holy wafers of the Gahga, Yarana and Asi— 
the ancient city of Varanasi, the capital .of the Kasis. From 
the age of the Yedie Samhitas, for more than 51000 years, the 
area round this city has played an important role in the poli¬ 
tical and cultural history of India. Nearly half the population 
of the entire world, professing various forms of Yedie and 
Pauranic religions, Buddhism and Jainism and their numerous 
branches, regard this city, whose hospitality we enjoy today, 
as one Of the holiest of their Tlffhahaetraa. . It is ho exaggera- . 
tion to say that nowhere in the world has any city retained 
its intellectual and spiritual eminence for such a long period. 
The Bharatas, the Bralnnadattas, Parsva, Gautama Siddhartha, 
the Saisimagas, the Nandas. the Guptas, the Sailas, the Prati- 
haras, the Candratreyas, the Ilaihaya-Kalacuris, Vikramadit.ya 
Gai'igevadeva, the Yaminis, the Palas, the Senas, the Galnl da- 
valas, the Glmrid Shnnsa barns. Sher Shah Syr, the Timm id 
Aurang/ib, Chaitsingh and Warren Hastings have all left 
their mark on the history of this Internal City. Politically, 
the princes of the Visvesmmksctm had not only dreamt of 
becoming the lords of the whole of JumbuHvlpa. hut had actually 
dominated large areas of India extending from the Himalayas 
to the valley of the Godavari. In the age of the Jatakas, 
the city of the Kasis extending over 12 leagues, was regarded 
as the “chief city in all India”. Its greatness and immense 
resources are alluded to in the Buddhist canons. More than a 
thousand and live hundred years later Varanasi, with its thou¬ 
sands of magnificent temples is. described in Muslim chronicles 
as the “centre of Hind”. In the 12th century a.d., for many 
years, its rulers had fought valiantly in defence of the priceless 
cultural heritage of India. In the intellectual field also the 
contributions of this city were not less remarkable. In the 
middle of the first millenivnn me. the court of the kings of 
Kitsi was thronged with the learned and the famous teachers 
of Arijdriiila, who took am active part in ihe philosophical and 
intellectual discussion-, of that age. The fact that the “sage 
of the 8akvas“ came all the way from Magadha to Sarnath 
to expound his system of Dhamma shows that, the land of the 
Kasis was an important- centre of spiritual life in the 6th century 
me. Ihit it would bo a mistake to think that this city excelled 
only in religious learning. Muslim sources indicate that in 
the 9th century a.d. Arab scholars like Abu Ma‘shar and 
others came from distant lands to study Mathematics and 
Astronomy at the feet, of the Indian Professors of Varanasi. 
Today after the lapse of more than two and a half milleniums 
this illustrious and sacred city of the Kasis, under the direction 
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and guidance of the R.n-kal'pa Malaviyaji and Darsandcharya 
Radhakrishnan is on its way to becoming once.more the hub 
of intellectual and spiritual India* It is the fond hope of all 
of us that the University of "Benares, whose guests we are all 
today, will soon establish a. veritable Rtipitlaiia, where a new 
Buddha will'turn the wheel of a now “Law of life’’ establishing 
concord,, peace and joy in a world distracted by “ways" of 
murder, and violence, which bid fair to exceed the horrors of a 
Mihirakula or Olietighiz Khan. 

Before proceeding further 1 must refer to l.he irreparable 
loss that. Indology has suffered by the tragic deaths of Sir Aurel 
Stein, Prof. L. Luders, Urns! Mnckay, Prof. Pormiehi, Jtai 
Bahadur It. 1?. Chanda, Mrs. Iiliys Davids, Mr. B. C. Majumdar. 
Itai Bahadur S. 0. Ray, K. LI. Johnston, Dr. Narayaua Chandra 
Banerjee, Pandit llaradatt Banna and, last of all of out beloved 
treasurer Dr. V. S. Hiiktlumkar. Dr. Hnktiumkav by Iris monu¬ 
mental labour in connection with the Poona, edition of the 
Mahabharata had acquired the right, to lie regarded as the 
veritable Vyilsu of the Kali age ( Kalikdla-Vifdsa ). All of us 
will greatly miss the lovable and loving personalities of many 
of these scholars, who have for such a long time added zest and 
interest to the deliberation of this Conference. The services 
to Indology of Sir Aurel, Dr. Dialers and other Kuropean scholars 
mentioned above are too well-known, to require any notice 
here. Their death will be universally regarded as an irreparable 
loss to Indian studies. We can only hope that. India will soon 
produce scholars who would take up the interrupted work of 
exploration and excavation on the Indian border-land and 
in Central Asia, and also the objective analysis and synthesis 
of the many Sanskritic and arclneological problems left un¬ 
finished by these foreign scholars. Let us follow in the foot¬ 
steps of these illustrious dead and help to produce a school 
of Indology in India which by its industry, capacity to take 
pains and to confront dangers, by its detachment and pene¬ 
trating analysis, and above all by its breadth of outlook will 
convert, our claim to intellectual equality with the rest of t.h* 
world from a mere slogan into a reality. 

* 

The school of Indology I have referred to above lias been 
rapidly growing up in India, since the last quarter of the last 
century. Since we last met at Hyderabad (Deccan), two years 
ago, a considerable amount of work has been done by Indian 
scholars in the various lields grouped together under this section, 
in spite of almost insuperable difficulties which hampered the 
normal activities of this school on account of the present emer¬ 
gency. ilao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Swami Sankarananda, 
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Father Heras, Messrs. T. 0. Aravamutha'm, A. D. Kusalkar 
and Kalyan Kumar Ganguly have discussed various aspects 
of the Indus valley civilisation of the Chalcolithic period. Drs. 
B. K. Ghosh and j. B. Ohowdhary have discussed some interest¬ 
ing points of Indo-Aryan rituals and society. Messrs. 1). It. 
Mankad and S. P. L. Narasilunaswami are engaged in the 
various problems of Pa,uranic and Epic chronology. The latter 
claims to have discovered and restored the Purnnammlutd of 
4000 stanzas, divided into 4 pddas which he believes to have 
been “the nucleus of all genuine Paninas and tile repository 
of the Ancient Indian Historical tradition.” I understand 
that after a period of 80 years’ hard work this text is now ready 
for publication. Another interesting work in the same field is 
“Home aspects of the Pmanas” by Dr. K. 0. Hazra. With 
reference to the post-Brahma,na period up to the rise of the 
Mauryas Dr. B. 0. Law has published a memoir on the Pan- 
calas and their capital Ahicchatra, while Dr. Sbyam Behan 
Misra and Hukhadeva Bihari have jointly published in Hindi 
the results of their studies in pre-Buddhistic history (Buddha? 
purvaka Bharatiya Itihasa). In connection with the same 
period Mr. Kamta Prasad Jain has discussed the Jaina chrono¬ 
logy between c. 578 B.O. and 8*21 B.C., while J)r. V. Agarwala 
lias tried to give us a picture of trade and commerce during 
the age of Panini. In connection with the period of the First 
Magadhan Imperialism Prof. it. K. Mookerjee has recently 
published a book on the history and times of the first Maury a 
Emperor Oandragupta. With reference to the Scytho-Sata- 
vahana period we have some articles on the Kusfuias by Mr. B. 
N. Puri and also a fairly comprehensive bulletin by Mr. C. 
Sivaramamurti on the Amaravati sculpture in the Madras 
Museum. Prof. A. H. Altekar has also made useful contri¬ 
butions on the coins and history of the Nil gas and the Mitra 
kings of this period. On the period of Second Magadhan 
Imperialism Mr. It. N. Haletore has published a detailed work 
with special reference to the political and (ho cultural life of 
the Gupta age, while Mr. K. M. Munshi has discussed the “Golden 
age of the imperial Guptas". Prof. P. G. Sengupta has tried 
to tkv more accurately the epoch of the Gupta era. Prof. 
Kunlum Raja has discussed the historical background of the 
works of Kalidasa. B. V. Krishna, Ban lias written a book 
on the “History of the Early Dynasties of Andhradesa' (200-625).” 
On the period of Kanauj imperialism we have some interesting 
contributions front Dr. It. G. Majumrlar and Prof: Altekar. 
The former has drawn our attention to two new records of the 
Gauda prince Hasanka while the latter has edited 6 new copper 
grants from Kathiawar throwing fresh light on the history of 
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the Saindhavas. Also Mr. K. S. Vaidyanathan has tried to 
lix tho date of the Oola conquest of the Buna country while 
Dr. N. K. BhattaSiili has re-editc(l with valuable notes the 
Hajiibadi or the Blmwal plain ol t,he Sena king Laksmauasena. 
On the period of the Imperialism of the Turks and tiie Afghans 
|M\ A. B. M. Itabibulla has made contributions with reference 
to the organisation of the lighting forces of the Sultanate of 
Delhi, .while Messrs. Ibrahim Si I dill and S. M. Jaffa r have dis¬ 
cussed certain aspects of the Aral) invasion and administration 
of Sindh. Messrs. S. K. Banerji, N. B. Boy and S. N. Haider 
Ri/vi have written on the different aspects of the history of 
the line of G Iliyas-ud-din Tughhiq. Sir. J. N. Sarkar has 
thrown some light on the correspondence of the Deccani Sulta¬ 
nates and Mir Jumla'with the court of Iran. Mr. Abdul Majed 
Khan has made some suggestions regarding the historicity of 
I bn Batata’s account of the Bengal ruler Shams-ud-din Firuz 
Shfih. Mr. Venkataramanayya has recently published a book 
on “Early Muslim Expansion in Sout h India”, Dr. H. K. Sher- 
wani has written a book on the “Early Muslim Political Thought 
and Administration” while Dr. Qureshi has written on tho 
“Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi”. On the period 
of the Imperialism of the house of Babur, Mr. Anil Bauer joe 
has made valuable contributions with special reference to the 
history of the Peshwa Madhav Mao I, Prof. 11. K. Shanvani 
has brought out a volume on the great Balia maul Wa/.ir Mahmud 
Gawfui, Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyaugar has published a work on 
‘the power in the Sontii and Sahaji's contribution to the esta¬ 
blishment. of the M<ira.tlia empire’, while Dr. S. K. Banerji 
has brought out the second volume of his work on “Hmnayiin 
Badshah”. Dr. A. P. Dasgupta in his “Studies in the history 
of tho British in India” has collected various papers which 
lie had published during the last ten years on the period 1757- 
1781 a.d., while Dr. P. Basil 1ms written a very useful and 
critical work on the Halations of the East India Company 
with the Nawabs of Oudh (1785-1801). Mr. 1). N. Bauerjee has 
published the first volume of his work on the ‘‘Early adminis¬ 
trative system of the East. India Company in Bengal” (1756-1774) 
and Mr. Brojendra N. Mitra has written a book on “the Begams 
of Bengal” and Tej Singh has published a. work on the ‘Growth 
of Responsibility in Sikhism’. Prof. Sri Ram Sarnia has made 
some interesting contributions on the administration of justice 
of the house of Babur while Prof. R. K. Mukherjee lias dis¬ 
cussed the “Economic History of India from the 16th to the 
18th century a.d.”. Dr. R. C. Majumdar lias recently discussed 
the life and history of Maharaja Rajballabh, an interesting 
personality of the middle of the 18th century in Bengal. 
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Mr. S. C. Ooswami has sup) lied some light oh the religious policy 
of AurangMb by drawing Our attention to' an important grant 
of land to the ’Hindu temple of Umananda by the emperor. 
Mr. Yashpal has discussed the causes which led to the Ra j] ut 
war during the period 1070-81, while Mr. 1. II. Ba<|ui has written 
on some aspects of Tipu Sultan's relations with the British 
(reneral Macleod. Lastly Mr. Brij Narain and Prof. Sri Bam 
Sharrna liave brought out some interesting data on the period 
extending from the reign of Humaviui to that of Sba.li Jalian 
by translating an original Dutch record. On tile period ot 
the Imperialism of the British one of the most interesting 
publications is Mr. Anil Banerji’s monograph on the “Hasten) 
frontier of British. India,” based on hitherto unpublished materials 
in English, Assamese, Burmese and Bengali. Mr. N. B. Boy 
lias written a book on ‘Daula* Bao Sindhia’s affairs (180-1-9)’. 
Also Dr. N. K. Sinha has made some contributions on the 
North-west frontier tribes under Ban jit Singh’s sway in 1897 
and on the slate of Education in Bengal in the first half of 
the 19th century. 

• In addition to this very brief and inadequate survey of 
the activities of the Indian School of History 1 must mention 
a, few more works of a, general character which came out during 
the last two years. Dr. B. S. Tripathi’s “History of Ancient 
India" has been extremely useful to students at various Indian 
and foreign Universities. Its lucid style and excellent arrange¬ 
ment of the matter together with its comprehensive bibliography 
has made it- invaluable to all lovers of Indian History. Two 
important work's came out on the History of Bengal. One 
is by Dr. B. 0. Sen ; the other is edited by Dr. B. 0. Majumdar. 
Dr. Sen's book is based on a very careful analysis of the inscrip¬ 
tions of Bengal, while the work edited by Dr.' Majumdar is a 
comprehensive survey of the political and cultural history of 
Bengal written by various scholars. Both the works come 
down to the end of the 12th century a.d. Messrs H. D. Sankalia 
and K. L. Daftari have produced works on “Pre-vedic times 
to Vijayanagar” and “Astronomical method and its application 
to the chronology of Ancient India” respectively. Another 
book which will be useful to the students of the early history 
of India is the “Select. Inscriptions bearing on Indian History 
and Civilisation” by Dr. I). 0. Sarkar. Another work which 
has recently come out and will be of use to the student of 
Indian History is B. V. Krishna Kao’s “Successors of the 
Satavahana.” Lastly I should mention the valuable work by Dr. 

P. C. Chakra varti on the “Art of .War in Ancient India”. The 
author lias gone through an enormous mass of materials and 
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haft brought out a most interesting work bearing on the history 
of India. In conclusion I draw the attention of scholars to 
the Journal of Andhra History and Culture which has been 
recently published from Hunt in. 

Various groups in this rapidly growing school of Indian 
History are now trying to compile a critical and comprehensive 
history of India. But before this task can be adequately 
performed, the school must produce scholars who are properly 
equipped to tackle the problems of the Indus Valley Civili¬ 
sation which appears to be so intimately connected with the 
cultures of the valleys of the Euphrates and of the Nile. Though 
the ancient history of the Near Hast forms a part of the syllabus 
of studies in some Indian Universities, the teaching and the 
study of this subject have been, so far, mainly from secondary 
publications. India has not yet. produced any Egyptologists 
or Assyriologists of repute. Secondly we have very few scholars 
amongst us who can efficiently deal with the primary sources 
of Indian History and Culture which lie scattered and under 
the bowels of the earth in Central Asia, Tibet, China, Japan, 
Annam, Cambodia. Java, Sumatra, Thailand and the Malayan 
Peninsula. I am familiar with the work done by the “Greater 
Indian Society” and the record of the activities of Indian scholars 
like Drs. It. 0. Majumdar, B. R. Chatterji, P. C. Bagchi, 
K. D. Nag, S. N. Sen (Nepal), IT. N. Ghosal. N. R. Ray, 
Swami Sadananda and Prof. N. K. Sastri, but we must admit 
that we have made comparatively little progress in the 
study of this glorious chapter in the spread of Indian civili¬ 
zation in the various parts of Asia. Within India we must 
adopt a far more active policy of exploration and scientific 
excavation before we can solve many difficult problems of 
Indian History. Search for Mss. in India and in the various 
border lands should be organized on a regional basis and con¬ 
trolled by a central organization like the All-India, Oriental Con¬ 
ference. The sudden discovery of a Ms. like that of the Artha- 
sdstra of Kautilya can make a big difference to our present 
knowledge of India’s past. The creation of a sub-committee 
by the Hyderabad session of this Conference to collect Mss. 
and other materials'for Historical, Ethnological and Art studies 
in Nepal was, I think, a move in the right direction. The work 
of revising and bringing up to date Aufrecht’s Catalogue Cata- 
logorum should be expedited. There should be much more 
co-operation between the Arc.hajological Department of the 
Government of India and the various Indian States and the 
Indian Universities and other learned bodies in the field of 
History and Archaeology. The relations which at present 
20 
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oxist, between the University of Calcutta apd tho Archaeological 
Survey of India, mark a beginning in this direction. But I 
plead for a more forward policy of active co-operation on an 
all-India basis. The Archaeological Department should try 
to train University men and other willing workers in scientific 
excavations and archaeological work so that the search for the 
sources of Indian History might be carried on far more vigorously 
than is possible at present. The Archaeological Department 
should also, with more assistants from the Universities and 
other learned bodies, try to place before the public Corpuses 
of inscriptions on regional and chronological basis. The work 
of the Arducological Department in this direction at present 
is much too slow. The absence of such corpuses of inscriptions 
and omnibus Catalogues of Mss. ads as a. serious brake bn the 
round of activities of the students of the history of this vast 
subcontinent. 

Another problem which confronts the compilers of a 
critical history of India is the introduction of that objective 
outlook on the evaluation of the various sources which alone 
leads to the deduct ion of right conclusions from them. It is un¬ 
doubtedly a fact that a. proper Indian history is still a desi¬ 
deratum. Foreigners have often consciously or unconsciously 
dr awn wrong conclusions from Indian historical data. I think 
wo should be on our guard against the introduction of what 
is sometimes wronglv understood to be a “national outlook”. 
This load us unconsciously to convert History into more 

propaganda. Wo cannot do better than constantly follow 
Mu? ideal of the Kashmirian historian Kalinina": 

“Slflijhifah sa era (j unman rayadtxisiwahiskrld 
bliularthakatluuie yasi/a .sthejjaxijeva mraavati”. 

In our approach to Indian historical problems wo must be 
entirely free from love or hate. AVe must not be swayed even 
a fraction of an inch from truth by any bias of famiiv, caste, 
colour, religion or nation. The success of our proposed history 
of liidia will largely depend upon the realization of this ideal. 
We must avoid in our writings all effusiveness of style and 
introduce a. healthy note of caution. Our language should 
exactly convey an impression of the strength or weakness of 
the data on which our conclusions are based. All sentimental 
matter must be strictly eschewed. 

Another problem which confronts the writer of a- critical 
history of India is the division of Indian History into suitable 
periods. History from certain points of view is like the mighty 
river Ganges. The sources of this sacred river are lost in the 
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mysterious and impenetrable heights of the snow-capped 
Himalayas while it flows unceasingly into the “eternal seas”. 
The beginnings of human history in India are also shrouded 
in myth and mystery while it flows continuously info the depths 
of eternally receding tomorrows. This dynamic character of 
history must be recognised in all our attempts to divide Indian 
history into well-marked divisions. Historical facts must 
constantly move forward in a chronological order. The usual 
division of Indian History into three communal compartments 
viz. (i) Hindu, (ii) Muslim, and (iii) Christian or British not 
only smacks of communalism but is also unscientific and goes 
against the above-mentioned fundamental characteristics of 
History. The “Hindu period” is often brought down to 1206 
a.d. while the so-called “Muslin; period” is said to have start ed 
from c. 711 a.d. and to have terminated in the 18th or the 
19th century. The “Christian or the British period” is said 
to have begun from 1498 a.d. when Akbar had not yet ascended 
the throne ! Following European examples we have been also 
dividing Indian History into (i) Ancient, (ii) Mediaeval and 
(iii) Modern. But as in Europe, the attempt to divide Indian 
History on these lines has led to controversies. In Europe 
some would begin the modern period with tiie Renaissance or 
the discovery of America, or the Reformation, some with 
the French Revolution while others might suggest the age of 
Lenin as really ushering in the modern epoch of European 
history. Similarly in Indian History some accept the death 
of Harsa as the beginning of the mediaeval period in Indian 
history. Others think 711 a.d., the date of the conquest of 
the lower Indus valley by the Arabs, is the date which marks 
the beginning of mediea val age in India. A third group suggests 
that the mediaeval period begins with the rise of the Turks 
on the Indian frontier in the middle of the 10t.h'century a.d. A 
better plan of division would he to accept a chronological scheme 
of division in which each period 'is marked by some outstanding 
cultural or political event. I suggest the following scheme 
of division for the contemplated critical history of India. 

(i) Introductory: Geography : Peoples and Languages : 
Palaeolithic, Neolithic, Ohalcolithic and early Iron age 
(Pre-T)ravidian, Dravidian & Indus Valley Civilization). 

(ii) Indo-Aryans and their civilization : Early poviod— 
Age of the Rgveda (e. 2000 b. o. to 1500 b. c.) ; 
Later period—the Age of the Later Samhitds and 
the Brdhmanas (c. 1500-600 b.c.). 

' (iii) Post-Brahmana period up to the, rise, of the Mauryas.: 
The age of the Upanisads and the Vedahgas: 
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Rise of the protestant Religions—-Buddhism, Jainism, 
Ajivikism, etc., Rise of Magadha. 

(iv) Magadhan Imperialism (c. 821 b.c. to 28 b.o.). 

(v) Scytho-Sutavuhana period (o. 28 b.o. to 800 a.d.). 

(vi) Revival of Magadhan Imperialism (e. 300 a.d. to 
600 a.d.). 

(vii) Imperialism of Kanaiij (c. 600 to 1206 a.d.). 

(viii) Imperialism of Delhi under the Turks and Afghans 
■ (c. 1200-1526). 

(ix) Imperialism of the Rouse of Balmr (e. 1526 to 

1803 a.d.). 

(x) imperialism of the British (e. 1803-1945 a.d.). 

An important branch of study which the Indian school 
of Indology has up till now failed to tackle properly is Historical 
Geography. As early as 1918 a.d. the University of Calcutta 
recognised its importance and introduced its teaching in the 
Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture. But 
even after the lapse of 25 years a comprehensive work on Indian 
Historical Geography from the earliest times down to the modern 
age is still a desideratum. Such a. work should note the fluctua¬ 
tions in the boundaries of the various areas indicated by geo¬ 
graphical terms in different ages. Mpigruphie materials should 
be utilized along with literary sources in the preparation of the 
work. By supplying maps on a chronological basis such a 
work will remove one of the chief difficulties of Indian historical 
studies. A comparison with the historical maps available for 
British., European and American history will at once convince 
us of the urgent need of a comprehensive work' on this subject. 
During the last two years' however some amount of work has 
been done bv Indian scholars on Historical Geography. Dr. 
S. M. II. Nainar lias produced a work on ‘the Arab Geographers’ 
knowledge of South India’. Dr. A. N. Bose has written on the 
“Oldest Tndo-Aryan Cities” while Dr. 1). 0. Sircar has given 
an account ot some 46 countries of India and also of the border 
lands. Dr. Bhattasali has supplied us with an interesting 
account of the “River Deltas of Bengal”, while Dr. H. C. Ray- 
choudlmry has discussed identification and other kindred 
problems in connection with the river “Sarasvatf.” 

Much work has already been done on the social, adminis¬ 
trative and economic history of India during the last 50 years 
and more. But a comprehensive survey of the whole of India 
from each and all of these aspects based on a thorough exa¬ 
mination of archaeological and literary sources has pot yet 
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been undertaken by any scholar in India. It is needless to 
say that without such works on cultural history real India 
cannot be properly understood. 

The intimate relationship of History and Ethnology has 
been grasped only in recent times. Many problems of history 
cannot be properly solved wit hout, the assistance of this science. 
It is therefore in the fitness of things that the University of 
Calcutta and some other Indian Universities should have made 
provision for the study of this important branch of knowledge. 
Dr. J. H. Hutton has supplied us in his Census Reports of 1931 
with some very valuable ethnological data. Cut it is high 
time that the Government of Tndia undertook a properly con¬ 
ducted scientific Ethnological survey of the peoples of India. 
The last survey of this nature was completed by Sir Herbert 
Risley in 1901. 

During the last two years some important and interesting 
contributions have been made by Indian scholars on Indian 
Ethnological topics. Prof. H. 0. Chakladar and Mr. N. K. 
Bose are carrying on investigations on the pre-historic conditions 
of Bengal and the Mayurbhanj State. Mr. T. Padmanabhachari 
has contributed an interesting article on t he games, sports and 
pastimes of pre-historic India, while Mr. K. K. Sen has studied 
some aspects of the Megalithic monuments of the Cochin state.. 
Messrs. A. I\. Mitra and B. K. Chatterjee have studied the 
blood group distribution of the Bengalis and have compared 
them with those of other Indian races. Dr. P. C. Biswas has 
investigated the linger and the palm prints of the Bengalis 
while Dr. R. N. Bose has worked on the Anthropometry and 
the blood types of the Kayasthas of Bengal. Mr. M. B. Bhaduri 
has made a survey of the aboriginal tribes of the Udaipur state. 
Mr. Sitapati has written on the religious rites, festivals and 
'magical ceremonies of the Soras and lias compared them 
with those of the Oraons, Birhors, Mundas and other tribes 
of the central belt of India. Dr. D. N. Majumdar and Mr. 
Sudhir Ran jam Das are making a special study of the Hos of 
Chotanagpur. Mr. K. P. Chattopadhaya has investigated 
Vedic kinship and Dharma worship in Bengal. Many valuable 
contributions on Indian Ethnology have also been made by 
Indian scholars in the volume of essays on Anthropology pre¬ 
sented in 1942 to Rai Bahadur Karat Chandra Ray. 

The position of India in the domain of folklore is unique. 
Perhaps no country in the world is so rich in folklore. But 
unfortunately no attempt has been made to make a compre¬ 
hensive survey of folklore in modern India. Some attempt, 
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I understand, is being made to organize a folklore Society in 
India. A few articles have also been published ' by Indian 
students with reference to various aspects of Indian folklore. 
Mr. N. Chowdhury has made some comments on the Sun as a 
folk God. Mr. S. 0. Mitra has given us some notes on ghost 
lore from the Jalpaiguri district of Bengal, and on the folk 
worship of the river Tista by the Nepalese. Folk songs from 
Andhra, and Mahva. have been collected by 1). Satyarthi and 
J)r. G. Pradhan. The March (1948) issue of “Man in India" 
contains a valuable collection of materials on tribal folklore 
in India. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I now bring my remarks to a 
close. History, Geography, Fthnology and Folklore are ex¬ 
tensive fields and they seem to be discrete. But they have 
one common aim—the pursuit of truth; they all sever¬ 
ally and collectively supply us with keys with which we can 
unlock the domain of truth about India’s past. But as the 
Vedic Jtsi Aghainarsa.ua. rightly says : 

Rtainca mfyamedbhWulttapaso' (Ihyajdyafa. 

| Truth (of thought) and truthfulness (of speech) were born of 
arduous austerity and penance]. 

Before we attain our goal we must all of us perform arduous 
lapns. Labourers in the fields and fellow-pilgrims as we all 
are, we must work together for the truthful reconstruction of 
the past history of our motherland forgetting all differences 
of caste and creed. Forgetting the things that separato us, 
let us ]tress forward towards the goal. Let us take a leaf out 
of the book of an ancient Vedic singer who implores us in the 
following strain : - 

'"Sanuhui m d/cntih samdnd hrddyuni vah 
Saimnamaxtu vu mano yathd vah msahdmti.” 

“Common bo your intention ; common be the wishes of 
your hearts ; common he your thoughts, so that there may 
be thorough union among you." (Rgvedu, X. 191. d). 
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Commenting on the pie-historic and proto-historic remains 
of India, Coggin Drown remarks that these primitive remains 
such as the dolmens, cromlechs, kistvsens and stone circles 
are of the same style as those found in Central Africa and parts 
of Western Asia, Europe, etc. This fact seems to establish 
the prevalence of a common culture and burial customs in India 
and the said countries. Though in the time of Bruce Foote 
and Brown no instances of primitive monuments common to 
India and the Far East were known, attention was drawn by 
me in about 1940 to the discovery in French Indo-China of the 
burial-urns of the character found in South India. This further 
fact seems to prove that a common culture prevailed both in 
India and the Far East at an early period. These common 
features are evidences of racial and cultural contacts between 
India and the neighbouring countries both in the East and 
the West. While such is the inference to be drawn from the 
Archaeological remains, evidences are not wanting in literature 
and tradition to establish the fact of such contacts between 
India and the rest of the world. 

A few of these evidences are noticed in the sequel and 
tlieso go to prove the existence of Indo-Egyptian and Indo- 
iranian contacts from very early times. Certain plants are 
supposed to have been introduced into Egypt from Asia in very 
early times. ‘From Asia, Man has brought at different times 
wheat, barley, the olive, the apple, the white or pink almond, 
and twenty other species now acelamatised on the banks of 
the Nile. The plant tamarisk called in Egyptian ‘asari’ and 
‘asri’ has the same name given to it in the Semitic languages, 
both ancient and modern. This would suggest the question 
whether the tamarisk did not originally come from Asia. In 
that case it must have been brought into Egypt in remote 
antiquity, for it figures in the Pyramid texts. Bricks of the 
Nile mud and the Memphitie and Theban tombs have yielded 
us twigs and even whole branches of the tamarisk’. 
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Professor Maspero says that the origin of the name of 
the river Nile is uncertain. He says that ‘the least likely 
etymology is still that which derives Neilos from the Hebrew 
nakr, a river, or Nakltal a torrent.’ He also notices Groff’s 
derivation of the word from Ne-ialu, the branches of the Nile 
in the delta. The professor does not appear to have considered 
the possibility of the intimate connection that exists between 
the name ‘Nile’ .and its significance to the ancient Egyptians 
and the Greeks. Lempriere in his Classical Dictionary states 
that the river got the name from Nilus, the ancient king of 
Thebos, who gave Hie name to the river which had been pre¬ 
viously called Aegyptus. Professor liawlinson says that the 
word Nile in Egyptian means ‘deep-blue.’ The true origin 
of the name seems to be in the Sanskrit word ‘Nila’ which must 
have been pronounced and understood in Egyptian as in Sams- 
krit,. We also know that the river is in a part- of its course 
called by the redundant name 'Blue Nile'. This must have 

been the characteristic name of the- whole river. 

* 

This is not the sole example of Sanskritic origin being 
traceable for Egyptian names. The names ‘Aegyptus’ by 
which the Nile was originally called and ‘Aegyptu’ the name 
of the inhabitants of Egypt evidently appear to have come 
from the Sanskrit word ‘aja’ which means a. ‘goat.’ The word 
is traceable as the nucleus of several classical names. Jupiter 
was denoted bv the surname ‘Aegioclms’ because he was brought 
up by a ‘goat’, called Amalthea, and used goatskin as his shield 
in the war of the Titans. Pan, the classical god of shepherds 
who resided in Arcadia, was also known by the name‘Aegypran’ 
because he had goat's feet. It is interesting to recall here the 
Puranic name A.jaikapad. The town on the Corinthian coast 
where Jupiter is said to have been fed by a goat was called 
‘Aegium.’ The name of the Thracian town ‘Aegos Potanins’ 
means ‘the goaf’s river.’ The name Macedonia is derived 
from two words which mean ‘the valley of the goat.’ This 
word is probably a corruption of the Sanskrit word ‘Meslia- 
drona. Lhe classical town of Aedessa was given the surname 
‘Aegeus’ by the Macedonian king Caranus who took it by follow¬ 
ing goats. The modern Archipelago, that part of the Medi¬ 
terranean which divides Greece from Asia Minor, was called 
‘Aegium Mare’ in classical geography from the number of 
islands which if cont ains, which appear above the sea like goats 
(aiges).. In the expression ‘Oueupha-headed sceptre’, which 
is applied to the staff of the Egyptian Pharaoh and which is 
considered a misnomer, we tind the Sanskrit, word ‘kukkubha’ • 
which denotes a. kind of bird. Maspero notes that ‘from 
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ancient evidence we know that cucupha was a bird, perhaps the 
hoopoe/ 

The ancient Egyptians refer to a mysterious fluid called 
‘Sa’, which was circulated throughout the members of the gods 
of Egypt and carried with it health, vigour and life. They 
were not all equally charged with it ; some had more others 
had less, their energies being proportionate to the amount 
which they contained. This ‘sa’ very probably corresponds 
to the Amrita of the Hindu Devas. In Sanskrit also the word 
‘sa’ signifies the ‘amrita’ (ambrosia). 

The Hindu Puranic idea is that the earliest Hindu monarchs 
of the Suryavaihsa, were descendants of the Sun. This has a 
parallel in Egyptian mythology and tradit ion that the Pharaohs 
were blood-relations of the Sun-god (11a), through the father 
and others through the mother. In Hindu mythology we have 
the kings of the Somavamsa who descended from Soma and 
his son Budha and who were blood-relations of Sfirya on their 
mother’s side, for Budha married Ilii, the daughter of Mann 
Vaivasvata, who was the son of Vivasvan, the Sun. Again 
the Egyptian name ‘Ba’ applied to the Sun is etymologically 
derived from the root ‘ra’ which means ‘to give’. It is worth 
observing that in Samskrit the root ‘ra’ means ‘to give.’ In 
Egyptian mythology the Sun is considered to be the Divine 
face, i.e., God Horns while the Moon was believed to be the 
left eye of the God. We should compare this belief with the 
Hindu belief embodied in the saving ‘Candra-Suryau chit 
netre.' A stele or seal reproduced on page 1 of Maspero’s 
‘Dawn of Civilisation’ represents a bearded old-looking person 
lying in a half-reclined posture with the trunk of his body 
resting on his left arm. He reclines on the body of a crocodile. 
He wears only an under-garment which looks very much like 
the Hindu dhoti. From near his waist (perhaps from his navel) 
rises up a wavy creeper and at the top of it is a human figure 
in a seated posture. Does this not suggest a strong and close 
parallel, despite its variations, to the figure of Narayana re¬ 
clining on a serpent with Brahma shown seated on a lotus 
emerging from his navel ? As regards the dress of the main 
figure in the stele, let me draw attention to the figure of Zeus 
(Jupiter), reproduced in Classic Myth and Legend, whose dress 
is typical of the Hindu orthodox dhoti. This suggests strong 
cultural and possibly racial affinity between the ancient Hindus 
and the Greeks. 

Among the Pharaohs of the Fifth dynasty of Ancient 
®f?ypt is mentioned one by name Usirniri Arm whose reign is 
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placed between the years 3900 and 3875 B.C. This name 
shows a remarkable correspondence to tlie name of the Puranic 
king Usinara of the family of Ana. Ana is probably the an¬ 
cestor of a branch of the Somavamsa to which Usinara belonged. 
The descendants of the Egyptian king Usirniri Arm claimed 
for their previons generations matrimonial alliances with the 
daughters of the Solar race. The Puranas inform us that the 
Somavamia kings were the descendants of Budha and his wife 
Ila, a princess of the Vaivasvata (Solar) line. The names 
of three other Egyptian Pharaohs, viz., Usirtasen I, Usirtasen 
II and Uristasen III, strongly remind us of the Puranic Arshti- 
sena who is referred to as a rdjarshi. From Maspero we learn 
that the Egyptian king Usirtasen III was ranked among the 
Pharaohs that had civilised the country and so had received 
divine honours even during his life-time. He was placed ‘in 
triads’ and temples were raised to him. 

The Egyptian king Usirtasen III is stated to have humbled 
the Kush and conquered the tribes of Alaka and Turasu among 
others. Professor Maspero thinks these names outlandish from 
the standpoint of ancient Egyptian geography and finds it 
hard to locate them. It may be suggested here on this very 
ground that the names are outlandish, that. Alaka may be identi¬ 
fied with the Himalayan town Alaka, the capital of Kubera 
and Turasu must be the same as the Puranic Turvasu line. 

The Puranas mention among the several early tribes, 
the Garudas in expressions like Yaksha-Garudo-Varga, etc. 
We are apt to take the Garudas as some imaginary tribe not 
having tangible entity or existence on this globe. This is an 
entirely mistaken idea since we have definite archaeological 
evidence to establish the existence of an early community which 
we can safely identify with the Garudas. At Jebelet El Beda 
in Mesopotamia are the oldest monumental stone images in 
the world wearing flounced skirts and bearing bird-beak faces. 
These faces exhibit analogies to the most archaic Sumerian 
sculptures. The latter are, however, only small representa¬ 
tions on cylinders or in small statuettes. But the Jebelet El 
Beda figures are amazingly gigantic images. Their bird-beak 
faces are exactly the same as in the terracotta statuettes dis¬ 
covered by Sir Leonard Woolley in the lowest stratum beneath 
the Sumerian level (III. Lond. News., March 1, 1930). This 
type of face was therefore native to Southern Mesopotamia— 
a feature of the very oldest original stratum and not a charac¬ 
teristic of the Sumerian. Baron Max Yon Oppenheim who 
observes these features opines that the enormous noses of the 
Sub-Aryan Hittite people correspond more to these faces than 
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to the Sumerian ones. This fact confirms the Hindu tradition 
assigning these and other early Puranic tribes to the same 
Sub-Deva category; (Cf. Amarakosa ; Pisacho Guhyakas- 
Siddlio Bhutomi Deva-yonayah). Oppenheim ascribes the 
Jebelet images to the fourth millennium before Christ (111. 
hond. News., 1931, May 16). We can very well therefore 
recognise not only the historicity but also the great antiquity 
of the Sub-Deva communities mentioned in the Puranas. 

Coming to Archaeology in India it must be observed that 
until recent years discoveries of importance were mostly matters 
of chance. The surveys carried out by General Cunningham 
and his colleagues and successors in the North and by Burgess 
and his colleagues .and successors in the South, though well 
.organised, were productive only of chance important discoveries. 
But recently it has been possible in the South to suggest, and 
discover and explore pre-bistoric and proto-historic sites and 
remains on the strength of place-names and other data. Well- 
planned exploration could locate such remains definitely and 
with a fair amount of certitude. The indications in place- 
names are really varied and several and they could very pro¬ 
fitably be utilised by an intelligent archaeologist. It was evi¬ 
dently on this account that experienced antiquarians and archaeo¬ 
logists in Europe and especially in Great Britain have instituted 
a scheme for the collection of data relating to place-names 
from all over the country. No detail is to be missed in recording 
the details as furnished by folk-lore and tradition. The data 
are to cover the hills, lakes, mounds, forts, valleys, etc. Such a 
scheme is a very great desideratum for India and we should 
plan to have an exhaustive record of this nature for our vast 
sub-continent. The Government departments, local bodies 
and learned societies must all co-operate in the compilation 
of this record, which would be a useful guide to the contemporary 
and future antiquarian and archeologist. 

In the Himalayan regions we have places called Dakhtol. 
Rakhastol, etc. . The first of these must evidently be connected 
with the Puranic Daksa, one of the Prjapatis. Rakhastol is 
suggestive of Rakshasa associations. The exploration of these 
places and similar ones must bring to light some very early 
remains. Similarly in the South, especially in the Telugu country, 
we have remains called Rakshasa-'gul|u, Rakshasa-gullu, Rakasi- 
guttalu, applied to dolmens, cromlechs, cairns, etc. and to 
hillocks containing pre-historic remains. An exhaustive list, 
of these would be useful in determining the traditional tract, 
of the Rakshasa tribes and exploration of these remains should 
yield data regarding these apd other primitive communities. 
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So too the exploration of sites connected with the name of 
the Pandavas must yield some remains, to justify their asso¬ 
ciation with their name. Here lies a vast and fruitful field for 
co-operative research and study by the anthropologist and the 
archaeologist. The excavations of the latter must provide 
material for (lie study of the former. 

I shall now go on to the other category of pre-historic 
sites in South India connected with name *Vali\ This is a 
very fascinating and suggestive name for the exploration of 
early sites in the Tamil country. Forests containing pre¬ 
historic burial sites are known as Valiyan-kadu, the dolmens 
are called Valiyan-vidu, Valiyan-kfmdu, Valiyan-kuli, etc. Be¬ 
sides these, wherever you find the Vali&vara temples; you are 
sure to find primitive urn-burials in their vicinity. And I am 
glad to announce here my very recent discovery of a ValFivara 
temple in Mylapore (San Thome), a suburb of Madras. The 
temple is not of any pretentious architectural style, but the 
surroundings and the huge tank in its front suggest an important 
and prosperous past for it. I am almost certain that in the 
vicinity of the temple we are sure to find urn-burials and other 
primitive vestiges, if a careful exploration is made. It is more¬ 
over significant that the temple is within the limits of 
Mylapore, which is very famous in early Tamil literature under 
the name ‘MailiirpiP. 

From my explorations in the Tamil country I am now 
in a position to postulate the existence of such remains in asso¬ 
ciation with all Valisvara temples. From out of this class of 
Vfilisvara temples floats up a unique and solitary instance of 
a Sugrivesvara temple at Sarcar-Periyapalem in the Coimbatore 
district. Enquiries show that in the neighbourhood of this 
village urn-burials were dug up some years back. The temple 
as it now stands is medieval in style and architecture, but the 
name of the god is given in its inscriptions as ‘Kurakku-tali- 
Nayanar.’ i.e., the Lord of the temple of the*monkey ( kurakku ). 
This traditional origin of the temple is illustrated in relief 
sculpture on the main beam of the Mahamandapa of the temple 
showing a Bivalinga under a. sacred tree and a monkey going 
down on its fours in front of the liny a in an attitude of adoration. 
It must be noted in this connection that several primitive 
burial sites in the Pudukkottai region are known as ‘Kurakkup- 
padai’ and ‘ fvurakku-pattadai’, i.e., ‘the lying-place of the 
monkeys’. In addition to these examples we have interesting 
instances of place-names connected with the monkey in the 
Tamil country. Villages like Kuranganimuttam, Vanara-mutti, 
etc., have necessarily to be connected with the settlements 
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of monkey-like aborginal tribes. We seem to have had, ethni¬ 
cally speaking, a Van ara period in the social evolution of South 
India, especially, the Tamil land. Attention may now be 
drawn to the instance of a Vnnara-datti mentioned in an inscrip¬ 
tion at Nadendla in the Guntur District. The Village Nonchini- 
padu is herein referred to as an original Vanara-datti. While 
on this topic 1 have to bring in the several categories of dattis 
finding mention in South Indian inscriptions. Mostly these 
occur in the epigraphs of the Kannada and Telugu countries 
and are variously termed as ‘Harisehandra-datti’, ‘Rama-datti’, 
‘Lakshinana-datti’, ‘Janamejaya-datti’, etc., so far as Puranic 
associations go, and some as Thalukya-Ghakresvara-datti’ for 
historical times. For the antiquarians these dattis are of value 
for purposes of exploration as the terms suggest very early 
antiquity for these places. The appellation occurs in connection 
with the terms Agrahara, Mahagraliara, Anady-agrahara, etc. 

There is another indication of the existence of primitive 
relics in the place-names of the Tamil country. Villages bearing 
the prefix ‘klf (meaning east or low) in their names are always 
found to posses early remains. A still another class of village- 
names suggesting early and pre-historic associations in the 
Andhra, Tamil and Kannada countries is those containing the 
prefixes, ‘Ara’, ‘Ara’, Ari', ‘Aru’, etc. 1 venture to call the 
above categories as my axioms for the archaeological explora¬ 
tion of the South. And by close study 1 think it will be possible 
to evolve a scheme or formula for tracing the early sites of 
North India also. If Sir John Marshall has left us a Conser¬ 
vation Manual we must try to compile an Exploration Manual 
for the country. The task will be of great interest and is well 
worth an intelligent attempt on our part. 

The Call of the Hjlls. 

Hills and hillocks have had a special appeal to the religious 
recluse from early times. Almost all the early cave-temples 
in India, whether Buddhist, Jaina or Brahmanical, testify to 
the existence of this sentiment from time immemorial. But 
1 must draw attention to a peculiar feature in South India 
and to my knowledge not observed in the North. This relates 
to the class of natural caverns turned into permanent habita¬ 
tions or temporary resorts for religious purposes. Buddhist 
and Jaina monks repaired to these places for purposes of abstract 
meditation and pious devotees made these caverns habitable 
by fashioning beds with pillow lofts, smoothened out in the 
surface-rock of the caverns and securing the interior of the 
caverns from the trickling rain water by cntting a drip-line 
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in the facade of the cavern. These are accompanied in several 
cases by inscriptions recording the names of the donors but 
sometimes not. The epigraphs are mostly in the Brahmi 
characters of the Mauryan period. Till very recent years 
such caverns were known and believed to exist only in the 
Tamil country. But in the year 19871 discovered such a cavern in 
the heart of the Telugu country, i.e., at Malekonda alias Malyadri 
in the Kandukur taluk of the Nellore District. This is so far 
the unique instance of a cavern with the drip-line and a Brahmi 
inscription in Mauryan characters, in the Telugu land and its 
discovery has tempted us to look for links between the caverns 
of the Tamil country and this of the Telugu country. Luckily 
our recent explorations have brought to light caverns with beds 
but. no inscriptions near Nagari in the Chittoor District. 

Another group of such caverns with drip-line but no 
epigraphs was also discovered by me in 1987 in the hill called 
Siddhulakonda near Saidapuram, a village in the Rapur taluk 
of the Nellore District. As the crow flies this hill is about 
seventy miles from the Malyadri hill on the south and the 
geological formation of the hill-rock in both cases is so identical 
that they may be called sister-hills. The Siddhulakonda 
caverns are definitely Jaina in character as is established by 
the early Jaina images installed in them and even now wor¬ 
shipped ignorantly under some Saivite name by Jangamadevas. 

From my observations in the Tamil country the sequence 
of religious and social settlements in this region was as follows :— 

1. The period of pre-historic urn-burials, dolmens, crom¬ 
lechs, etc., 

‘2. the period of natural caverns overlapping No. 1, 

8. the period of rock-cut temples with deities installed 
in them, and 

4. the period of structural temples. 

The above-mentioned sequence has been established by 
the remains and monuments of Virasikhamani in the Ramnad 
District, Tirupparankunram in the Madura District, Trichino- 
poly in the Trichinopoly District, Kudumiyamalai and Ammach- 
trarn in the Pudukkottai State and Mamandur near Conjeeveram 
in the Ohingleput District. It is not unlikely that early caverns 
may yet be found in the vicinity of the rock-cut temples at 
Pallavaram, and Tirukka.lukkunram in the Chingleput District 
and similar other centres in the Madras Presidency. There is 
a very great scope for intelligent exploration in this respect 
in the Tamil and Telugu districts. Hills bearing names with 
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prefixes such as Deva, Siddlia, Brahma, etc. in the fastnesses 
of the Kurnool and Chittoor districts should yield primitive 
remains. So too hills and hillocks connected with name of 
Apjana (the mother^ of the monkey-god Hanuman) in Coorg 
Province and the Kannada and Konkan countries call for 
thorough exploration for pre-historic remains. In connection 
with the name of Malyadri of the Nellore District referred to 
above I must draw attention to the existence of a hill called 
Malyavanta, in the Anantapur district near which are found 
several dolmens, cromlechs and other primitive remains. Again 
Maski, the site of an Asokan edict, has recently been explored 
by Mr. Yazdani and has yielded several pre-historic remains. 
So too Maskanhal in the Bijapur district, which boasts of a 
pre-historic site called ‘Morimattinahani’ and connected with 
Morivas (Mauryas) in local tradition must yield interesting 
primitive relics. It is a matter for regret that even though 
the site was discovered and reported on by me nearly fourteen 
years back, the Archaeological Department has not yet given 
any attention to this promising and interesting site. Another 
site in the South which deserves further exploration is Adich- 
chanallur in the Tinnevelly District. Sir Leonard Woolley 
who inspected the site in the year 1939 thought that there were 
two distinct areas her6, viz., one to the south of the road leading 
to Tiruchcliendur from Tinnevelly and the other to the north 
of the same road abutting on the Tamraparni river. The latter 
contains a temple of Pandyaraja at the top of the hillock and 
Sir Leonard thought that the area was the Early Iron Age 
Set tlement, to which the area on the south served as a cemetery. 
After his inspection, at his special request, I explored the northern 
site and found that contrary to his expectation this site also 
was a vast cemetery. Even on the surface I noticed burial-urns 
of the type found already in the Adchchanallur area. It there¬ 
fore remains for us to explore and locate the Iron Age Settlement 
referred to by Woolley. 

The Great Desideratum of the South 

So far back as 1908 the late Rai Bahadur Venkayya 
suggested the revision of Robert Sewell’s List of Antiquarian 
Remains of the Madras Presidency. But owing to his sudden 
demise in 1911 the task was never taken up and still remains 
unfulfilled. Since the publication of Sewell’s Lists a full Jupiter’s 
cycle of sixty years has rolled by. It therefore behoves us to 
undertake this task and see to its completion. The intervening 
period has been fruitful in the yield of interesting remains 
both in Archeology and Epigraphy. 
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Archaeology in India, is, in niv opinion, still in its infancy 
and calls for a great effort with sympathetic interest, to nurture 
and foster *it. Before closing I call for this benediction on 
Indian Arclueology in the words of the Yodic Rshi:— 

‘^antir-astu Tustir-astu I’ustir-astu Avighnam-astu’. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS : LINGUISTIC SECTION 

By 

Dr. S. K. De, 

Professor of Sanskrit, Dacca University. 

To preside over the section of Philology and Indian Lin- 
guisitcs is an honour which i fully appreciate : but you will 
pardon me if 1 say that the choice in this case is neither happy 
nor wise. The Chair has been occupied before me by far re¬ 
nowned scholars who have, by their specialised knowledge 
and eminent contribution, attained well deserved reputation, 
and it would be futile for me to emulate them. For.some years 
I have been occupied with other branches of study, which left 
me little leisure for any real work in the difficult and exacting 
sphere of purely linguisitc research ; but I must say that my 
deep interest in philological studies has never flagged, and I 
believe I can make a modest claim that my own specialised 
studies, particularly those connected with the Mahabharata 
work, was never entirely divorced from linguistics. Most of 
you have, however, devoted long years of patient labour ex¬ 
clusively to philological work, and I can hardly pretend that 
I can tell you anything further than what you know' so well ; 
on the contrary, I hope to learn a great deal from you. At 
the same time, I feel that as an onlooker in this great field, 
as one who stands a little outside the narrow group of specialists, 
I possess a certain advantage. 1 cam bring to it a somewhat 
detached mind, and perhaps offer to you some personal observa¬ 
tions, which may be of common interest, on the subject, of 
Linguistics in general and Indian Linguistics in particular. 

But before I proceed, 1 have to refer to a melancholy 
incident which is undoubtedly a matter of sorrow to all of us. 
It is exceedingly sad to miss here today the kindly and dignified 
figure of Vishnu Sitaram Sukthankar, whose briiliant scholarly 
career was suddenly cut off by the hand of cruel death at a 
time when he had attained the maturity of his powers. Quiet 
and unassuming, he was a man of versatile gifts and charming 
manners. He was not only our Pathikrt in the tangled com¬ 
plexities of Mahabharata studies, but he was also a great scholar 
who vindicated, by a high standard of workmanship, the prestige 
of Indian scholarship in the eyes of the world. We all know 
wha't genuine interest he took in linguistic studies. He was 
twice elected President of this section, once at Mysore in 1985 
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nml again at Tiru]>nti in 11 MO, a rare distinction wliiclx not 
many scholars have enjoyed. As a {> 11 ji 1 i 1 of Professor lAiders 
of Bei lin, lie, was trained in the severest seliool of scholarship ; 
and his work, though left unfinished, an M1 stand as a marvel 
of gigantic toil and philological accuracy I had the privilege 
of knowing him intimately since 1 J2t>, am! of working with him 
in close collaboration for live years, every day of which enhanced 
my appreciation of his many-sided scholarship and genial 
personality. That the wav of research is not exactly the way 
of roses would have been clear to any one who had seen this 
silent scholar working, day after day, cheerfully through seven¬ 
teen long years, with strenuous application, patient, devotedness 
and enthusiastic singleness of purpose, from which nothing 
could ever divert him. 

In the volume on the Progress of Indie Studies 1917-194:2, 
published by the Bhandarker Oriental Research Institute only 
last year in January 11)12. on the occasion of its Silver Jubilee 
celebration, my friend Suniti Kumar Chatter ji gave an able and 
authoritative rev iew of notable work in Indian Linguistics during 
the last, twenty-live years. lie has (.hereby lightened the task 
of review, customarily imposed upon (he Section President, on 
this occasion. It is also not necessary for me to trace in detail 
the history or trend of linguistic studies in India and abroad 
for the last seventy years since its first start in 1872 ; for I find 
that some of my predecessors have, more or less, dealt with 
this aspect, of the subject. But I may be permitted to note 
and emphasise ceitain outstanding features in the development 
of linguistic research in India, and dwell upon some of its defi¬ 
ciencies, needs and handicaps. • 

In 1872 there appeared simultaneously three ‘pioneer 
works, namely, Beanies’ Gcmparatire Grammar of Tndo-A ryon 
Languages (second and third volumes in 187 o and 1^71)), 
Trmupp’s Sindhi Grammar and Platts’ Grammar of the Hindustani 
or Urdu , Language , which, as you know, made the lirst stall 
in India of the study of the forms of individual New Indo- 
Arvan Languages. Then came a generation of brilliant-scholars, 
Caldwell and Kill el. Vinson and Skrefsrud, in whose works 
the study of the languages of the Dravidian and Kol-Munda 
families became broad-based ; and it led on to a more systematic 
and comprehensive examination of Indian linguistic ’questions 
in the hands of Ramkrislma (lopa.I Bhandarkar, A. Rudolf 
Hoernle, 8. 11. Kellog and George Abraham Grierson. But 
while these scholars were busy applying the principles of the 
newly .developed science of Philology to stages and aspects 
of Indian languages, the school of Brugmann and the Jung- 
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graunnatikar and that of Meillet in France were establishing 
a new line of research in the comparative grammar of the greater 
Indo-European family of languages. 

Thus, the foundation of linguistic studies in India was 
truly and Jirmly laid, hut the progress was slow and recognition 
stall slower. It was not until Ml *2 that Philology was given 
an independent place in the programme of University education, 
and not until lhl t that a Professor of Gomparative Philology 
was appointed* in India.. The credit, of doing all these for the 
first, time goes to the University of Calcutta. But with the 
exception of stray works, papers and monographs on some 
special lexical anil morphological aspects of fndo-Aryan and 
Dravidian, nothing serious was achieved for some time by Indian 
scholars. In the meantime, Pischel and Geiger were studying 
tire Middle Lndo-Arvan Prakrit and Pali, and Wackernagel 
had begun his elaborate work on Old ludo-Aryan grammar, 
while in India the short-lived Italian scholar, L. P. Tessitori, 
was writing his brilliant notes on Old Western Rajsthani and 
Grierson was carrying on his vast scheme of a linguistic survey 
of India. Then came Jules Bloch of Paris with iris study of 
the formation of Marathi and Ralph Billey Turner with his 
studies in modern Indian languages, especially Nepali. It is 
not necessary to go in detail into this old history, which is 
undoubtedly familiar to you ; but I refer to it to show the original 
trend, as well as the variety of interests, which marked linguistic 
research in India, and to indicate that the work was determined 
and guided by these great scholars, who had been our }tat,h- 
linders and who had been, directly or indirectly, the Gurus 
of the. present generation of Indian philologists. 

But it is significant that from the beginning hardly any 
great contribution came from Indian scholars in the held of 
Indo-European linguistics, as distinguished from Indo-Aryan. 
Perhaps the circumstances peculiar to India, made this quite 
natural, and almost inevitable. For intensive work in this 
much wider sphere, the Indian scholar lacked equipment, 
training, tradition, opportunity and inducement, in fact, every¬ 
thing which makes real research possible. An intimate and 
comprehensive acquaintance, with the ancient Indo-European 
languages and their hist ory was difficult, and systematic training 
unavailable, while a working knowledge of German and French, 
in which most of the researches done in this field, is enshrined, 
was also a necessity. The original initiative to linguistic studies 
in this country did not also incline towards this direction, and 
the urge was not felt deeply. In spite of these handicaps, 
however, there have been just, a few workers in Indo-European 
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in recent, times, like Batakrishna Ghosh'of Calcutta who had 
the best of philological training in Germany and Prance as 
well as in India, and C. It. Sankaran, some of whose articles 
on Indo-European problems deserve notice. In one direction, 
however, even in this non-Indian sphere, a section of Indian 
scholars have taken interest, namely, in the earlier phases 
of Iranian, in Pahlavi and Avestan, in which Parsi scholars 
like llhalla, TJnvala, Tavadia and Taraporewala have signalised 
themselves. But it is a matter of regret, that outside the Parsi 
group, there has been only solitary and scattered interest in 
Iranian studies taken by Indian workers in general, although 
Iranian studies can by no means be ignored by the student of 
Old Tndo-Aryan. 

Perhaps the amount of general research in Middle Indo- 
Aryan, especially the Prakrits, has been much greater, although 
one would regret that specialised or scientific studies are still 
not much in evidence. While Pali studies, even if not side¬ 
tracked, have not yet progressed much in India, the pre-eminence 
of Gujarat and Maharastra in some aspects of Prakrit studies 
has been due to the living presence of Jainism ; but one should 
not be deemed hypercritical when one feels tho lack of strict 
application of philological methods. The Prakrits have indeed 
been deeply studied with reference to the grammatical schools 
of Vararuci, Hemacandra, Canda and others, but here again 
(lie historical and comparative work of L. Nitti Dolci on the 
Prakrit grammarians is far outstanding. It has, however, 
been made quite plausible by Hille brand t and Manomohan 
Ghosh that too great reliance on the grammarians to the ex¬ 
clusion of the direct testimony of authentic manuscripts would 
not give us a correct estimate of the Middle Indo-Aryan forms 
as such. With the exception of the very valuable work done 
by P. L. Vaidva, Hi ratal Jain, A. N. Upadhye and others, it 
cannot be said that there is no scarcity of reliable editions of 
Prakrit and Apabhratnsa texts. Notwithstanding the example 
and inspiration of European critical edition of texts, textual 
criticism as such is little understood in India and less applied ; 
and the tendency has been either to amend, or to select what 
is called the best readings, and not the most authentic readings. 
The time is still distant when it would be possible either to 
check and supplement Pischel’s (1 tammatik or to think of com¬ 
piling a complete scientific dictionary of Prakrit ; but then, 
even in the sphere of Sanskrit where there is no dearth of works 
or workers, Bdhtlingk and Roth’s Worterbuch has not yet been 
brought up to date since the publication of its last volume in 
1875 ! • 
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There are inherent difficulties also for research work in 
the Tibeto-Burman or the Indian Kol-Munda languages of the 
Austric family, and nothing serious appears to have been achieved 
by Indian workers in these subjects. It is a pity to think that 
we have little room or even encouragement for these studies 
in India, although there is plenty of materials in these almost, 
unexplored fields! Although there is a long tradition of the 
study of Arabic in this country, it is sad to reflect that the 
work of Indian scholars in this sphere has not yet come up 
to the exacting scientific standard from the linguistic point 
of view. But what is more distressing to realise is that there 
appears to exist as much lack of interest in Semetic studie* 
on the part of Hindus as there is on the part of Muslims in 
India for ftanskritic studies. The same is partially true of 
Iranian and Persian studies ; hut the attitude is perhaps more 
apparent in the case of the great Dravidian family of languages. 
Although the Dravidian speakers of the South, through the 
common medium of Sanskrit, perhaps take some interest in 
the lndo-Aryan languages of the North, they have no means 
nor inducement for proper study ; and it is regrettable to realise 
that we in Northern India have similarly no proper facilities 
to know the Southern Dravidian speeches. The exclusiveness 
is perhaps a creation of circumstances, and not intentional; 
hut Research Societies, as well as Universities, should devise 
means to remove the handicaps which lead to such reciprocal 
lack of interest . 

It is not surprising, therefore, from what I have indicated 
that the present generation of Indian philologists, like their 
predecessors in India., have concentrated themselves chiefly 
on the New lndo-Aryan, on an intensive study of the modern 
languages of the North, as well as partially on the current 
Dravidian languages of the South. Grierson’s monumental 
Linguistic Snm<y digests and classifies a mass of materials, 
clarifies the main problems and lays down bare and broad 
outlines, but it suffers from the defects common to all Govern¬ 
ment. compilations made according to time-honoured routine ; 
and it certainly does not exhaust the possibilities of specialised 
investigation of individual languages and dialects of the four 
great families of languages in India. Here is perhaps the proper 
field for Indian scholarship, and here it has certainly local 
advantages peculiar to itself. The modern. Indian languages 
have found rather tardy recognition in the Universities, but, 
outside the Universities, the ever growing national conscious¬ 
ness has brought into existence learned societies to foster them, 
such &s the Nagari Bracariui Sabha, the Vangiya Sahitya Pari- 
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sad, the Gujarat Vernacular Society, thtj Tamil Saiigham and 
similar other institutions. The need for a scientific investi- 
tion has been more deeply and intimately felt, and the oppor¬ 
tunity of -applying the newly acquired methods and principles 
of linguistic study and observation has been realised. The 
result has been a systematic attempt to examine the main 
Indian languages and their dialects in their descriptive, com¬ 
parative or historical perspective, arid to effect a real advance 
upon the pioneer efforts of Trumpp, Bhandarkar and Tessitori, 
Caldwell, Kit.fel and Gundert. 

It would be worth- while, therefore, if we pause for a 
while and take stock of our net achievement in this direction 
for the last two decades. Such a review would show that 
even if the amount of work is not extensive, it, is certainly not 
discouraging. Apart from isolated individual workers, we 
have now different centres of research crystallising themselves 
in different parts of tins country. At Calcutta, for instances, 
mainly under the enthusiastic and inspiring guidance of S. K. 
Chatferji, Iris pupils and associates are establishing a tradition 
of sound philological work, which has already resulted in the 
publication of several remarkable books and monographs. 
Apart from the continuous* and systematic works of Sukumar 
Sen on tndo-Arvan Syntax, on Iranian and Sanskrit, on Bengali 
language and literature, we have highly interesting studies on 
Prakrit and an edition of the KarpuranuChjnri by Manomohan 
Ghosh ; on Noakhali Bengali by Gopal Haidar ; on the Hymen- 
sing dialect, of Bengali by Ixrislmapada Goswami ; on Bbojpuri 
by lldaya Malayan Tiwari ; on Maithili by Subhadra Jha ; 
on the Phonetics and Phonology of Kumaoni by Hari Banker 
JosUi ; end on Assamese by Bauikanta Kakati ; while at Dacca, 
besides some work on English and Sanskrit Philology, .Muham¬ 
mad Shahidullah has published studies on the text of the proto- 
Bengali Buddhist Caryiipadas, in which Connexion the contri¬ 
bution of Prabodh Chandra Bagchi of Calcutta on the same 
subject should also be mentioned. At Lahore, the passing 
away of A. C. Woollier perhaps brought a set hard* in philo¬ 
logical studies, but we have a series of works on Nirukta by 
Lakshman Sat:up ; on Vedic studies by Visvabandhu Bastri 
and his associates ; on Punjabi by Banarsi Das Jain ; on ancient 
Indian Phonetics, Lahndi and Kashmiri speec-hes (including 
the enigmatic Burushaski) by Biddheswar Varma ; as well as 
a variety of interesting work by Garni Bankar, Suryakanta, 
Paramanda Bald, Tej Bam Khajuria, and the versatile anil 
indefatigable Baghu Vira. In Bouth India, we have two chief 
centres at Mysore aud at Madras. The first journal of Phonetics 
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was published by the Mysore University ; and one must, men¬ 
tion the Linguistic Survey of Mysore, the work on Old Jvanarese 
inscriptions by A. N". Narasimhia of the Mysore University 
and the Vedic Studies of Venkata. Subbia. Under the inspira¬ 
tion of Mark Collins, Madras has been for a long time the centre 
of research in Dravidian linguistics; and in this connexion 
one should mention the three parts of Madras University Dra- 
vjdic Studies, as well as the works on Tamil-Telngu Linguistics 
and Dravidiau culture generally by K. Ramakrislmayya, T\. 
Amrita Ran, Nilkantha Sastri, Rainachandia Dikshitar and 
others. Among individual workers in the South, one musr. 
not omit mentioning the work of L. V. Ramaswami Ayyar 
of Emaculam (Cochin) on Malayalam and S. Mohiuddin Quedri 
of U'vderabad-Decean on Dakni Hindustani. 

At Allahabad, we have the works of Balm ram Saksena 
on Awadlii and of Dhirendra Yarnur on Brajbhnklui ; and let 
us hope that the newly started Gauganatha .Ilia Research Insti¬ 
tute, the first issue of whose journal is just published, will supply 
the needed impetus for organised work at. this centre. In 
Orissa, a. start luvd been made some time ago in the right direc¬ 
tion ; and it is a matter of congratulation that Copal Chandra 
Rraharaj of Cuttack has now been aide to complete his quadri- 
lingual 0(1 iya dictionary in seven big volumes. One must, 
regret, however, that the Government, of Orissa did not. think 
it. til. to grant, a literary pension in recognition of liis twenty 
years' devoted service for his mother tongue. At Poona, 
where linguistic studies have always found favour, the founda¬ 
tion of the Deccan College Research Institute, under the able 
and resourceful directorship of Sumitra Mangesh Katre, pro¬ 
mises to make systematic and organised attempt- at. purely 
linguistic work regarding the tndo-Avyan and l)ravidian lan¬ 
guages of India, and to include in its scope phonetic recording, 
preparation of grammar, intensive study of vocabulary, dia¬ 
lectology, and even the making of dialect atlases. Apart from 
Katre’s own contribution on the Konkani dialect, the several 
volumes of its Bulletin and monographs already published, 
especially E. I). Kulkarni’s painstaking study of the verbs 
of movement in the Adi-parvan of the Mahabharata and M. A. 
Meliendale’s grammar of the Prakrit Inscriptions, are indeed 
noteworthy contributions, which raise high expectations re¬ 
garding this new Institute. 

With limited, knowledge and limited time at my disposal, 
1 have not been able to make anything more than bare, and 
perhaps imperfect, recital; but even this rapid and cursory 
survey will show that it. is not. a had record of the linguistic 
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work of some two decades. It is true i that India offers very 
rich and diversified linguistic materials, and perhaps one would 
expect greater and moro substantial contribution from Indian 
workers ; but it should not be forgotten that to produce mature 
and enduring results in the lield of linguistics often takes long 
years of patient and devoted toil, and it. would be foolish to 
force marches with scholarship. At the same time, one must 
frankly confess that, compared with the achievement of Modern 
India in, say, Mathematics or Physics, its linguistic, achieve¬ 
ment, in extent, importance, duration, and persistence of effort, 
and also in the standard of workmanship, falls far lower in the 
scale, l't. is not entirely the fault of the workers that this is 
so ; for oven today the study has to make its headway against 
enormous odds, known only to workers in the iield. It is sad 
indeed to reflect, that earnest, workers are so few when the 
field is so vast and rich. Not that every one is lit ted or pos¬ 
sesses the special aptitude, but. it is remarkable that, only a. 
very inconsiderable fraction of the students who pass out of 
the Indian Universities every year ever think seriously of lin¬ 
guistic research. Those who frame University courses of study 
do not yet realise that the science of language forms the firm 
basis of the study of't.he various languages, English, Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, Pali. Arabic, Persian or the modern Indian speeches, 
which they seek to teach : and it is astonishing that the large 
majority of Indian Universities do not make adequate provision 
for it. It. is not understood that the mere knowledge of a lan¬ 
guage or the cramming of grammars and lexicons alone will 
not enable one to apprehend and appreciate its inner mechanism, 
its history and development, its fundamental principles of 
expression. In order that the linguistic science may come 
within the orbit of wider popular understanding, and not be 
confined to a small group of learned men and specialists, one 
would suggest, not vulgarisation, but popularisation of the 
study, along with the continuation of specialised technical 
research. 


In this connexion attention should be drawn to one small 
point of practical importance. Those who teach the subject 
always feel the need of standard text-books or books of an 
introductory character, written in English and adapted to the 
needs of our students in India. The works of (rune and Tara- 
porewala had, until they were Out of print, partly met this 
demand, but there is still'room for more comprehensive treatises. 
While teaching the subject, for instance, I have myself often 
noticed the almost entire lack of knowledge of our students 
about, general questions relating to Indo-European, for the 
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authorifcative German and French works on the subject are 
either inaccessible to them, or too extensive and abstruse. 
Coining to particular aspects of Indo-Aryan, we find that suitable 
text-books in English are also needed. Batakrishna Ghosh 
has recently given us an authorised and excellent translation 
of Gieger’s well known work on Pali ; but 1 have always felt that 
Wackernagel’s AUindischc Grammatik. or even Pischel’s Prakrit 
Grammatik, though now somewhat out of date but still valuable 
for its rich mass of material, should have been translated into 
English for the benefit of Indian students. Katre suggests the 
preparation of a series of grammatical manuals of the major 
Modern Indian Languages on the lines of the I ndo-Gcrmanische 
Bibliothek, and his scheme for organised effort in this direction 
is certainly worth serious consideration. 

It is well known to you that regarding serious research 
work, there are many lines of investigation, large and small, 
which have not yet been properly taken upon by Indian scholars. 

I cannot dwell here upon detailed or specialised problems, but 
I can briefly touch upon certain broad and general questions, 
for which there are facilities for work in India. The Vedic 
and Iranian studies, especially on the linguistic side, have been 
mainly the gift of European scholars, but here, as also in Pali 
and Prakrit studies, much yet remains to be accomplished. 
Critical editions, according to modern standards of textual 
criticism and philological principles, form another essential 
desideratum. Another important line of work is suggested 
by the problem of Comparative Indo-Aryan and Dra,vidian 
linguistics, started by Kittel and (lundert, as well as by the 
question of Indo-Aryan and Austric linguistic and cultural 
contacts, on which Jean Przyluski has already published some 
brilliant studies. It. L. Turner has given us a list, of nearly 
live hundred “Indo-European Reconstructions” in relation 
to words of uncertain or obscure, and presumably non-Indo- 
European, origin ; but few Indian scholars have yet taken upon 
this problem for serious consideration ; and until all this is 
accomplished, the Indian linguistic problems cannot be finally 
and satisfactorily solved. 

Even with regard to Modern Indian languages as such, 
only preliminary and tentative work appears to have been 
so far done. The learned volumes, for instance, of Jules Bloch 
or Suniti Ohatterji do not say the last word on Marathi or 
Bengali; and this is amply shown by the detailed work on the 
Konkani dialect by Katre and on the various Bengali dialects 
by Chatterji’s own pupils. The vast wealth of dialectological 
materials still remains unexplored, and Bloch himself referred 
23 
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to this- fact fifteen years ago in it is Furlong Lectures. But 
investigation in dialectology requires special training and strenu¬ 
ous field-work, while the tendency generally has been to become 
comfortable arm-chair philologists. For practical work, a 
proper training in practical Phonetics is also essential as an 
equipment ; but facilities for such training are meagre in India. 
Lahore first started the study of Experimental Phonetics, and 
now Mysore and Poona appear to have taken it up ; let us 
hope that ampler provision will now be made to meet adequately 
the needs of a vast country like India. For a modern language 
or dialect, Grammar, Etymology or Lexicography, which are 
aids to Linguistic Science, can never be completely studied 
until the rich dialectologicaJ material is also utilised. For older 
classical languages, I need only draw your attention to the 
method outlined by Katre in his suggestive paper on a Thesaurus 
Linguae Sanscrit ae. 

Let me not be misunderstood when I say that our efforts 
so far, under great difficulties, have been quite laudable, but 
they are not yet adequate, nor do they permit indulgence in 
com placement, optimism. You may legitimately say that it 
is all very well to criticise, and suggest that this or that, thing 
should be done, but it is quite another case when one comes 
to the actual working out of a practical scheme. I humbly 
admit, this, and only request tin's learned body of experts to 
devise adequate ways and means. I have one or two sugges¬ 
tions in this connexion which may not be out of place. The 
first is to make every effort to turn the Linguistic Society of 
India into a, more live and active body. It was established 
at Lahore in 1028, and its headquarters were transferred to 
Calcutta in 1087 ; but since its membership is limited and re¬ 
sources small, it bad been holding its meeting once in two years 
under the wings of this Conference, and had been rather lan¬ 
guishing for want of wider support. In spite of its chequered 
and difficult existence, one notes with pleasure that it has 
succeeded in completing seven volumes of its Bulletin. But 
the Society, as Katre justly remarks, has not yet been able 
to formulate any definite practicable scheme, nor boldly tackled 
the question of organised effort, in which our Universities and 
Research Institutes might be induced to participate, and which 
should aim at co-ordinating isolated and scattered efforts of 
individual workers. I certainly appreciate the difficulties in 
a country like India, but at the same time I believe that it is 
the only body of experts who can effectively take the initiative. 
Some of the Universities, uo doubt,, have their own modest 
plans and efforts which have in most cases been successful, 
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but these necessarily limited attempts can never serve the 
larger purpose of more extensive and comprehensive schemes. 
On the other hand, an established institution like the Deccan 
College Research Institute which, though in its infancy, has 
funds, resources and enthusiasm of its yTmug Director at its 
disposal, and which takes Linguistics as one of its prime int erests, 
can perhaps lend its active support towards the successful 
working out of such schemes, it is also up to this Oriental 
Conference to do what it can ; for it has, ever since its inception 
in 1919, recognised Philology and Indian Linguistics as one 
or more of their sections and has provided a common meeting- 
ground for workers in Indian languages and linguistics. The 
Conference has not yet taken upon itself responsibilities of such 
a character in all its implications, hut if this is not possible, it 
can certainly supply an impetus and lend its weight of. authority. 
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Gentlemen, 

To the authorities of (ho All-India Oriental Conference 
hold at Hyderabad (Deccan) in December, 1941, I offer my 
best thanks for having done me a great honour by electing 
rue President of the Technical Sciences Section of the Twelfth 
All-India Oriental Conference. It is with a mixed feeling of 
pleasure and apprehension that I have accepted the situation— 
pleasure at the idea of a possible meeting of other researchers 
in my own field of work as also those brilliant men who have 
won great renown by their researches in other branches of 
Oriental Learning -and apprehension at the idea of my own 
limitations both physical and intellectual. There are indeed 
many branches of Technical Sciences in Oriental Learning 
and a modern Varahamihira alone with encyclopaedic education 
could do full justice to the responsibilities of the situation 
which 1 have been elected to occupy. In these days even in 
Oriontalia, encyclopedic, research is possible, if at all, for but 
few gifted persons. I shall accordingly confine my address 
only to the special branches of Hindu Mathematics, Hindu 
Astronomy and a new science which I should like to call Ancient 
Indian chronology treated astronomically. 

Hindi Matuematics 

In Hindu Mathematics, t he earliest, researcher was Cole- 
brooke whose work is now regarded as a classic in this subject. 
This work presented to the European scholars the whole content 
of Hindu Mathematics as contained in Bhaskara IPs works, 
the Lildvatl and the Bljayavita and the mathematical chapters 
of the t1 rfihtnu-S ph it la Biddhdnta. Dr. Kern brought out his 
edition of the Aryabhatrya in 1874. Rodet. translated and 
published one section, the Capita of this work into French under 
the name “Calonl da Aryabhata." Dr. Biihler published his 
work, Indian Paleography in the latter half of the last century. 
In this work lie established from Subandhu’s work dated about 
the sixth century a.o., the use of a symbol for a vacant nota- 
tional place, viz., the cypher which was a dot in the poet’s time 
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as evidenced by the expression, or the dots to which 

the stars in the sky are compared. In the Aryabhatlya (499 
a.d.), the notational places are found mentioned as wh which 
means none else than “place.” In this work are found the 
Indian rules for finding the square and cube roots of numbers, 
which show unmistakable use of notational places. The late 
Mr. Kaye, in his - translation of the Ganita section of the Arya¬ 
bhatlya used the word “Order’" in place of Aryabhata’s word 
“ sthdna ”, and he created quite a diversion by asserting that 
the Decimal System of Notation was not an invention of the 
Indian Mathematicians but had a foreign origin derived from 
the practice of writing from the right to the left which obtained 
there. This view of Kaye has been successfully combated by 
the researchers Dr. B. B. Dutt, Dr. A. X. Singh and late Prof. 
Saraila Ivant a Ganguly. 

From the held of Orientalia, the Decimal System of Nota¬ 
tion is the greatest, gift of t he Hindu Mathematicians to humanity. 
After the conquest, of Sind by Mohamad Dm Kasim, it travelled 
to the old centre of Mohamadan culture at Baghdad and with 
the rise and spread of Mohamadan power over the world it 
spread over Europe, it lias immensely simplified the art of 
calculation all over the world, in India this system was con¬ 
fined to the learned circles alone for some centuries even after 
the time of Aryabhata. 1. till it found a. place also in Indian 
Epigraphy. Dr. B. B. Dutt, published his Science of Sulva 
in 1932, in which we find that the beginnings of many topics 
in the later Hindu Mathematics, had been made in the Sulva 
period, i.e., about 600 b.c. In the solution of Indeterminate 
Equations of the first and second degrees, the achievements 
of the Hindu mathematicians is also very remarkable. The 
method employed in solving Indeterminate Equations of the 
first degree is called “ Iiuttaka ” or pulveriser. This method 
in the complete form is found in the Aryabhatlya (499 a.d.), 
while in Bhaskara 11 (1150 a.d.) we have a full treatment of 
all classes of Indeterminate Equations of the first degree. The 
lemma of Brahmagupta (628 a.d.), called by him Vajrabadha 
was rediscovered by Euler (1707-1783) and this method is used 
by Brahmagupta in solving Indeterminate Equations of the 
second degree, also by the later Hindu Mathematicians in solving 
comparatively easier problems. The Indian method of 
or the “cyclic method” for the general solution of all Indeter¬ 
minate Equations of the second degree follows as a corollary 1 

1 !’• 0- ftenKupta ‘'Origin of the Indian Cyclic. Method for the 
solution of Nx* +1 —y a ’ in the Bulletin of the Culcuttn Mathematical 
Sucietu , ly 18. 
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to the lemma of •Brahmagupta. To whom the credit of its 
invention which is purely Indian, is to be ascribed has yet 
remained a riddle to many. The rules are found in Bhaskara 
IPs work the Bljaganita, but the author lays no claim to ori¬ 
ginality, when he says 3PT: “this lias been sung (by 

others) as the cyclic rule." Thus far it can be said that the 
rides have not yet been found in any hitherto known previous 
authors. 1 hope that further researches may show that this 
achievement is to lie ascribed to Padmanabha, if his work be 
ever brought to light. It is now a matter for research if it was 
also the Hindus who first used a symbolical notation in Algebra. 


In Trigonometry, the, Hindu mathematicians and astro¬ 
nomers used generally the functions of “sine”, “cosine” and 
“versed sine” in analysis. The tabular differences of 24 “sines” 
in a quadrant are first found given in the Aryabltatvya (499 a.d.) 
calculated by the most elementary methods. The most accurate 
Hindu Value of 7T is also found in the same work as given 

=3-14U). The Hindus by tlieir methods, though 


very elementary, could solve both plane and spherical triangles, 1 
right angled and of other classes. Further in Hindu Mathe¬ 
matics we find the beginnings made of the Infinitesimal calculus. 
The researchers in this lield have been Bapudeva in J.A.S.B. 
1858 and Sir B. N. Heal in bis “Positive Sciences oj the Hindus.” 
I have also contributed a paper in the Calcutta. University 
Journal of Letters, vol. XXli, 1931, styled “Infinitesimal 
Calculus in Indian Mathematics and Astronomy.” The idea 
of Differentiation developed from an attempt of the Hindu 
astronomers to find the instantaneous daily motion of planets, 
anil the idea of Integration, to find the surface and volume 
of a sphere, etc. Ho far as we can see, in Differentiation the 
idea, of limits was recognised by all authors from Brahmagupta 
(028 a.d.) to Bhaskara II (1150 a.d.). The idea of the real 
Differential Calculus thus seems to have originated in India. 
We have in Bhaskara If an equation which is equivalent to— 

d(sin 9)~ cos 0d 9 

While engaged in translating Brahmagupta’s Khanda- 
khftdyuka, the Alarkand or Kliandakataka of the Arab astro¬ 
nomers, I came across a passage which properly interpreted, 
makes it clear that Brahmagupta recommends the use of the 
Second Difference in Interpolation. On this topic a paper 
was published by me in the Bulletm oj the Calcutta Mathe- 


1 !’• (I. Seugupta, “Greek and Hindu Methods in Spheiical 
Astronomy” in the Calcutta University Journal of Letters, vof XXI, 
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viatical Society, vol. XXIII, 8, 1981. It, will be clear from 
my paper under reference that of the Calculus of Finite Differ¬ 
ences also, the first step was taken by the Hindu Mathema ticians. 


Drs. Dutt and Singh have undertaken to publish a complete 
anthology of Hindu Mathematics, of which up to now the first 
two volumes have been published, and the third volume will 
be published, 1 trust, when the times are more favourable. 
These volumes, it is expected, will give the reader a complete 
history of Hindu Mathematics and all researches thereon up- 
to-date. If such a. private venture is to prove successful, liberal 
help from the public or a university is perhaps essential. From 
the very nature o( such publications, the venture cannot be 
remunerative. 

In this connection we should not forget to mention the 
name of Prof, Bangacharya, m.a. of Madras, the translator 
and publisher of the Ganitti-Sdra-Samyraha of Mahavlra. The 
work has thrown much light on .Inina Mathematics and has 
been of much help in the study of the history of Hindu Mathe¬ 
matics. The researches of Prof. A. A. Krishnaswami Avyangar, 
m.a., of' the Maharaja’s College, Mysore, also deserve mention. 

I now pass on to the progress made in the study of the history 
of 

Hindu Astronomy. 

In this branch of Orientalia, the earliest writers were 
Badly in his Astronomic Indiennc and Delambre in his classical 
work Astronomic Aiu icnnc. Next in point of time was probably 
Bentley whose work, “A Historical view of Hindu Astronomy”, 
is well known. Then came the edition of the Suryn Siddhdnta 
by Bapudeva and Wilkinson. Warren's Kdla Samkalita was 
perhaps next to appear in this field of research. In 1860 was 
published Burgess’ Translation of the Surya Siddhdnta, in the 
JviOS. A more important work from the view point of the 
history of Hindu astronomy next appeared in the publication 
by Thibaut and Dvivedi of Vara ha’s Panca-SiddMniikd, which 
threw much more light on the history of the Siddhdntic or 
scientific Hindu astronomy. About the end of the last century 
appeared the Ganaka Tarahiyini (1892) of Dvivedi in Sanskrit, 
Diksita’s Bharatiya Jyotih-sdstra (1896) in Marathi and Amdder 
■Jyotisa o Jyotisi in Bengali by Prof. J. 0. Bay, m.a., late of 
the Cuttack College, being mainly based on the works of Dvivedi 
and Diksita. These works should all have been written either 
in Sanskrit or English and not in any of the provincial verna¬ 
culars. 
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hi the year 1918, Ancient Indian \History and Culture 
was accepted as a subject for the M.A. degree of the Calcutta 
University at the instance of the late Sir Ashutosli Mookerjee, 
and Indian Astronomy and Mathematics was formed ‘into a 
group for special study for this final degree of the University. 
From this date both teaching and research were provided for 
in the Calcutta University. In 19:25 appeared an edition by 
Pandit Babuaji Misra of the Khatulakluldyaka of Brahmagupta, 
with Amaraja’s Comnientary. This publication led me to get 
at the clear position of Aryabhata 1 as the real maker of the 
Indian scientific astronomy in a publication of mine, “Arya¬ 
bhata the Father of Indian Kpicyclic Astronomy”, published 
in the Calcutta University Journal of Letters , vol. XVJI1, 
1928. The other publications by me have been the papers : — 

(a) A Translation of the Aryabhdtiya in the Calcutta 
IJniv. Journal of Letters, vol. XVI, 1927 ; (b) Aryabhata s 
method of determining the mean motions of planets, in the 
Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical Society , vol. XII, 8; 
(c) Time by Altitude in Hindu Astronomy and (d) Hindu Luni- 
solar Astronomy, also in the Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathe¬ 
matical Society in vols. Will A XXIV respectively. The 
Introduction to the Calcutta University reprint, of Burgess’ 
Translation of the Surya Suldhanta , published in 1985, has 
been my last published contribution to the History of Hindu 
Astronomy. 

As to the Hindu Siddhanfic astronomy, foreign influence 
is unquestionable as may lie seen from the brief and meagre 
account of Greek Buni-solar Astronomy under the name liomoha 
Suldhanta, given in the Panea-Sidclhdntikd of Varahamihira. 
The Vasixtha and the Paulisa Siddhdnta of which a summary 
is given in the sune work of Varahamihira, also point to a 
foreign origin which may be Greek or Babylonian. Even the 
modern Surya Siddhunta has in it the unmistakable influence 
of Babylonian astronomy in it< conception of the gods of Manda , 
Sufhra and Pita, a,s producers of planetary inequalities. Fur¬ 
ther, the tradition that it bear< is, that it was of A sura or Baby¬ 
lonian origin. 

hi spite of all these foreign influences Aryabhata 1 (499. 
a.d.) the real maker of the Indian Scientific Astronomy shows 
great originality in a thorough revision of all the astronomical 
constants as they came from the foreign sources. These have 
been set, forth in my paper ‘'Hindu Luni-solar Astronomy” 
and in my Introduction to the Calcutta Univ. repriut of Burgess’ 
Translation of the Surya Suldhanta. The chief improvements 
made by Aryabhata are given in the following tabular form ;-- 
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Astronomical 

Aryabhata 

Ptolemy 

Moderns Aryabhata*! 

8 Difference 

constants 

499 A.D. 

150 a.u. 

500 a.u. 

Error 

from Ptolemy 

Longitude of 

Sun's Apogee 


65°30' 





78° 

77°19' 

+0°41' 

+ 

12°30 

Sun's maximum 







Equation of 
Apsis 

2° 9 

2°30 

1 °59 

+0° lu' 

_ 

0°18 

Sid- per. of 






' • 

Moon’s Node 

6791.7495 

6796,4558 

6793:3911 

1.3584 

— 

1.7063 


da. 

da. 

da. 

da. 


da. 

Long, of the 
Aphelia of 
(a) Saturn 

236° , 

224° K) 

243’40 

— 7°40' 

+ 

11°50 

(b) Jupiter 

180° 

152°9 

170°22 

+ 9°38' 

4- 27°51 

(c) Mars 

Long, of 

Nodes of 

118° 

106°40 

]28*28 

—10°28' 

_ + 

11 20 

(a) Saturn 

100° 

90° 

100° 32 

— 0°32' 

+ 

10" 

(b) Jupiter 

80° 

70° 

85° 13 

— 5° 13' 

+ 

10° 

(c) Mars 

40° 

30° 

37°49 

4- 2°21' 

+ 

10° 

(d) Venus 

60° 

55° 

63°1(> 

— 3° 16' 

4- 

50° 

(e) Mercury 
Max. Equation 

20° 

10° 

30°35 

—10°35' 

+ 

10° 

of Apsis 
(a) Saturn 

7 °53 

6°30 

6 57 

4- 1°4' 

4- 

1°23 

(6) Jupiter 

5° 2 4 

5° 14 

5° 16 

4-.0°8' 

4- 

0*10 

(e) Mars 

11°28 

11°19 

10°33 

4- 0°55' 

4- 0°9 


Here the differences between the constants of Aryabhata I 
and Ptolemy cannot be explained by the precession rate of 
Ptolemy of 1° per 100 years in the cases of the longitudes of 
aphelia- and nodes of planets, while in the remaining cases 
independent determination by Aryabhata I must be conceded. 
These facts ought to be enough proof of the claim for Arya¬ 
bhata I being held as the greatest of all the ancient Indian 
astronomers, as the real maker of the Indian Siddhdntic Astro¬ 
nomy, and not a mere borrower fiom any foreign system of 
astronomy. 

Again the teaching in Hindu Astronomy that at starting 
point of the Kali -reckoning, the “mean planets” were at the 
very beginning of the Hindu sphere and that the longitudes 
of the moon’s apogee and node were respectively 90° and 180° 
of the same sphere, is also to be ascribed to Aryabhata I. The 
epoch of Kali- reckoning, viz., Feb. 17-18, 8102 B.c., Ujjayini 
Mean Time, 0 hr. or 6 a.m. of Feb. 18, was most likely arrived 
at by him by an Indeterminate Analysis. Although, at this 
epoch the “mean planets” did not exactly coincide with the 
24 
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1st point of the Hindu sphere (the mean vernal equinox of 21st 
March, 499 a.i>.) and the lunar apogee .and the node did not 
have the longitudes 90° and 180° of it, there was something 
approaching a general agreement with the hypothesis with 
which Aryabhata I had started. This is borne out by the 
researches of Bailly, Bentley, Burgess and also by those of 
myself. It is thus seen that the 7iV.fi- leckoning was an astro¬ 
nomical fiction invented by Aryabhata I to simplify his rules 
for stating bis astronomical constants at this epoch. It is 
also clear from the fads stated above that this epoch of 3102 B.C. 
cannot have any chronological significance. 

But as we come down bv 8600 years from this Kali epoch 
to Aryabhata’s time using Ins constants, to the date, March 
21,499 a.T). Ujjayinl Mean Midday, (J. I>. = 1908397), we have 

Aryabhata’s Moan Trop. Error in Aryabhata’s Moderns Error in 
Planet Mean Long.LongitndesAryabhata’s True True Aryabhata’s 

A.Uilavika Moderns Mean longs.Longitude Longitudes True Places 


Sun 

0°0' 

0 

359*42 5 4 17'55"— 

2° 6' 6" 

1*37' 48" 

4-0*28' 

Moon 

280°48 

0 

280°24 52 +23' 8"— 

— 

-- 

— 

Moon’s 

Apogee 

Moon’s 

35*42 

0 

35°24 38 -|-17'22'— 

— 

--- 

— 

Node' 

352°12 

0 

352° 2 26 -( 9'34"— 

- - 

_ _ _ 

— ..... 

Mercury 186® 0 

0* 

183° 9 51 4- 2°50" 9* 

352° 4' 

349® 4' 

-]-3°0' 1 

Venus 

356*24 

0 

356° 7 51 4 - 0*16' 9" 

359*43' 

359*18' 

+0*25' 

Mars 

7*12 

0 

6°52 45 -j-0°l9' 15" 

10*50 

10*23' 

| 0*27' 

Jupiter 

187 # 12 

0 

187° 10 47 4-0° T 13" 

185*57' 

186*40' 

-0*47' 

Saturn 

49°12 0 

48°21 13 -40*50'47' 

40® 5' 

40*56' 

-0*51' 


^ The above figures show to some extent how far Arya¬ 
bhata 1 was accurate as an observer. 

Again Aryabhatas year = 365da. Ohrs. 12min. SOsecs. 
and True Sid. year = 3(>5da. Ohrs. 9miu. lOsees. 

His year was thus in error by about+ 8min. 20secs. But 

the Pauli sa Siddhduta year== 4 ^ 1 days = 365da. Ohrs. 12min., 

which was more accurate but still Aryabhata I perhaps did 
not find it to have been so. He did not accept any astronomical 
(dement transmitted from a foreign source as correct until 
and unless it was verified by his own observation or observation 
records accessible to him. 


1 


Maximum error in Aryabhata* 
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As to the discovery of lunar inequalities, Aryabhata I 
(499 a.d.), Brahmagupta (628 A.n.) and Lalla (748 a.d.), 
recognised only one. But on coming down to the time of 
Munjala (982 a.d.) we find that this astronomer first discovered 
the second inequality of the Moon 1 and Bhiiskara IT (.1150 
a.d.) the third inequality. The Hindu form of the “election” 
equation is much better than that of Ptolemy and stands on 
par with that of Copernicus (1473-1548). 

The other details of Hindu astronomy chielly concerned 
with the Hindu astronomical methods of calculation, were 
improved upon and. corrected by Brahmagupta and Bhiiskara 
II. Periodical corrections to planetary positions as derived 
from the Siddhdntas,du\ve been made by Lalla, Srxpati, Bhiiskara 
II, Chinese Saplnanda and Makaranda and in Bengal by Baghava- 
nanda. They ha ve also derived simpler methods of calculation 
according to the Siddlidntas. The outstanding fact from all 
researches up to date is that the first Hindu scientific Siddhdnta 
The Aryabhutiya, was started from the year 499 a.d. and by 
Aryabhata I. 

Prom the view point of the history of Hindu astronomy, 
there is a great gap from about 1400 n.c. to 499 a.d., which 
remains yet to be explored -I mean the period of transition 
from the astronomy of the Veddingas to the age of the Sid- 
dhdntas. In this period lived the astronomers Garga, Kasya.pa, 
and others whose names and extracts from whose works are 
quoted by Bhattotpala (966 a.d.) in his commentary on the 
Drhat Samhitu of Varabamihira. There are works like the 
Vrddha Garga Samhitd still extant, which should be rescued 
from the total oblivion into which they are fast sinking. These 
astronomers described cams or courses of planets of which 
we get some idea from the Panca-Siddhdntikd, chapter XVII 
and also from the Arthasdstra of Kautilva. It is a very important 
point for research how far these cams described in these earlier 
works, could have influenced the first formation of the scientific 
Hindu Astronomy by Aryabhata I. I now pass on to another 
branch of study which has been lately encouraged by the Calcutta 
University—I mean the subject of 

Ancient Indian Chronology 

This is a science the development of which would be most 
helpful in a clear understanding of all the branches of Oriental 

On this topic two papers have been, published in the Bulletin of 
Calcutta Mathematical Society , one in vol* XXII, 2 and 3 by 
Mr- Dhirendra Nath Mukhopadhyaya, and the other in vol- XXIV, 1, by 
me named “Hindu Luni-Solar Aetronpniy”. 
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Learning. It would attempt at providing land-marks of daks 
in the unwritten Ancient Indian Ilistoiy which is yet to he 
explored and should be illuminated by astronomy and other 
sciences. The sequence of the works in the whole of Sanskrit 
and Sanskritic literature can only he ascertained by an inten¬ 
sive research carried on by the methods of chronology which 
have emerged from the basis of Astronomy specially. Those 
of us who possess some knowledge of Astronomy necessary 
for research in this line, would naturally ba^e their findings 
on this science, which is the oldest as developed by man and 
is the most perfect of all the sciences. The astronomical cons¬ 
tants ascertained up to date, are almost final, and may be taken 
as correct for all times past, present or future. 

in spite of the high degree of perfection thalfc this science 
of Astronomy has attained now, the handicaps are many to 
a researcher using the methods of this science. There may 
be (a) want of astronomical data, (b) injudicious selection of 
data and (c) no absolute fixing of the date even in the case of 
a most careful selection of data- the accurate date only possible 
when the anchorage of a correct, tradition is reached, and finally 
(d) in some cases we may get, in our research, statements or 
time-references in a work which are more or less traditional 
and not quite true for the time deduced, when the work came 
into existence. In the midst of all these handicaps we may 
have another anchorage in a peculiar solar for lunar) eclipse 
mentioned in a work winch is being chronologically surveyed. 

The pioneers in this study of astronomical chronology 
as applicable to Vedie literature, were our illustrious country¬ 
man the late Mr. B. G. Tilak and late Prof. H. /Jacobi of Germany. 
Their works and the results arrived at by.them are known to 
all. The followers of Linguistic methods of study disbelieved 
their findings. The study received a set back, but it is time 
that this should be revived. 

It was in 1929, that 1 first published in the Calcutta 
Univ. Journal of Letters , vol. XIX, a paper named “Data 
of Composition of the .Modern Rdnidi/ana ” in which it was 
shown that- the present recension must be dated about the 
middle of the 5th Century a.d. L then published another 
paper on the “Date of Kalidasa” in the Bengali Journal, the 
Suhitija Parisat Patnkd in the Bengali year 1341 or 1934 a.d.,. 
in which my finding came out that the great Sanskrit poet 
flourished about the middle of the 6th century a.d. ; this has 
been corroborated by my further researches. I next took 
up about the year 1932, the problem of finding the year of the 
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Bharata Battle and in the year 1936 could arrive at the result 
that it was fought in 2449 b.c. My research was published 
in 1938, in a paper named dome Astronomical References 
from the Mahabhd rala and then Significance” in the JRAS, 
Bengal, Letters, vol. HI, 1937. In 1939 were published in 
the same journal, vol. IV, 1938, by me the four following paper# : 

(1) B'idrata Battle Traditions, 

(2) Solstice Days in Ved-i-c Literature, 

(3) Madfiu Vidyd or Science of Spring, 

(4) When Indra Became Maghavan. 

These papers were noticed in " Nature ” in its issue of 
Jan. 6, 1940. In the first of these four papers 1 established 
that, of the three traditions as to the Date of the Bharata Battle, 
viz., (i) Aryabhata tradition that it was fought in 3102 b.c., 
(ii) the Vrddhagarga tradition that it was fought in —2526 
of the Baka era or 2449 e.c., and (iii) the Puranic tradition 
that*the interval between the birth of Parlksit and the accession 
of Mahiipadma Nanda, was either 1015, 1115, 1050 or even 
1500 years, both the traditions (i) & (iii) are incorrect and (ii) 
done appears to be correct being corroborated by the Mnhd- 
bharata incidental references. The Kali-yuga of which the 
Mahabhd rata speaks, was started truly from Jan. 10, 2454 
b.c. —the A/dr//io,-full-moon day which was the winter solstice 
day of the year. In the next paper 1 showed that the Vedie 
Hindus knew of a. method for accurately finding the solstice 
day of either description, and from the statements of days 
of the winter solstice in the Taittiriya Samhitd (first quoted by 
Tilak in his Orion), I could arrive at the dates 3517 b.c., 2934 
b.c. and 2378 b.c. Some other dates which I could lind from 
other statements in the Brdhmanus and Srauta Sutras, I have 
had to give up when I took them up for closer scrutiny later 
on : these I shall detail presently. Prom the third of these 
papers, I could arrive at the Vedic antiquity of 4000 b.c., 
and from the fourth I got the same antiquity at 4170 b.c. 
These two dates are practically the same. 

I was much encouraged in my researches by Professor 
T)r. M. N. Saha, d.sc., f.r.s., arid I applied to the Calcutta 
University for assistance in research work in ancient Indian 
chronology, out. of the Trust Fund created by the late Maharaja. 
Sir Manindra Chandra Nandi of Cossimbazar, for researches 
in Indian Astronomy and Mathematics. Our university chiefly 
through the influence of Dr. Syamaprasad Mookeriee, M.A., 
B.r/., D.citt., m.l.a., Bar-at-Law, President of the Councils 
of Post Graduate Teaching in Arts and Sciences, granted me 
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the facilities for research prayed for in my application. I 
had already retired from Govt, service in Jan. 1934, and could 
thus pay undivided attention to research work in this field. 
I published three papers more in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, and one paper in “Indian 
Culture”, viz. : 

(1) “The Solar Eclipse in the Rgveda and the Date 
of Atri,”- -JRASBL, VII, 1941 

(2) “Time Indications in the Baudhdyana firauta Sutra”, 

JRASBL, VII, 1941. 

(3) “Gupta Era” JRASBL, Vol. VIII, 1942 

(4) “Kaniska’s Era” in ‘Indian Culture’, 1941. 

The first of these papers was reviewed in ‘‘Sky and Tele¬ 
scope” vol. I, 5, March, 1942 : Harvard College Observatory, 
Cambridge, Mass., under the caption “Eclipse of July 26, 3928 
b.c.” In this paper I showed that the eclipse spoken of in 
the Rgveda, which was seen bv Atri, happened on a summer 
solstice day (in the period from 4000 b.c. to 2400 b.c.) and 
was finished in the fourth part of the day—observed from near 
a cave either in the Himalayas or the Karakoram range. The 
solar eclipse of July 26, 3928 b.c. was the unique solution of 
the problem. This gave me the third confirmation of the Vedic 
antiquity of about 4000 b.c. In the next paper, I examined 
the days for starting the Raj as uya, Naksatresti and the Panca- 
samdiya sacrifices as giver, in the Baudhdyana Srauta Sutra. 
Here the mean date came out as about the year 887-86 b.c. 
In the third paper on “Gupta Era”, I verified from a set of 
eleven inscriptions using this era, that the Zero-year of this 
era was 319 a.d., and in times later than that of Aryabhata I, 
in some of. the above eleven inscriptions we. have to take the 
zero year as 319-20 a.d. showing a change of the year beginning 
from the Pansa Suklddi reckoning to that of the Caitra Suklddi 
reckoning of Aryabhata I. In the paper on “Kaniska’s Era” 
my finding is that the regnal years of the king started most 
likely from 80 a.d., and that his real accession took place in 
78 a.d., when king Kadaphisas II died. 

By the middle of the year 1941, a complete work on 
Ancient Indian Chronology embodying my researches done 
at the instance of our university and all of my previous researches 
was submitted for publication, but owing to the war conditions 
which have produced a great shortage of paper, its publication 
is being delayed. [ had no other alternative left to me but to 
announce the results only, of my researches on Vedic Antiquity 
and Brdhmana Chronology in the Bengali research journal 
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“ Sribharati”, as this came very handy. It would have been 
of course, far better, if I did this in the journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, of Bengal. 

The sum total of my findings as to the Vedic antiquity 
may be thus briefly stated. The superior limit which I got 
in my published papers, viz., of 4000 b.c., has received further 
confirmation from (1) my ascertaining the date about which 
Yama’s two dogs, Carlin may oris and Cams minoris, had equality 
in right ascension as interpreted and inferred from the Vedic 
references, (2) Our traditional day of Indra’s victory over the 
A suras or clouds, on which it was usual to hoist Indra’s flag 
( Indradhvaja ), the mean date for the festival being the 15th 
September, 1929 of our time, which was the summer solstice 
day at this superior age limit of the Vedic antiquity, and (8) 
the statement in the Atharva Veda, that the winter solstitial 
colure passed through Aja Ekapdt or o < Pegasi, all of which 
were true for 4000 b.c. In the Atharva Veda and the Rgveda 
I found other three references which respectively led to the dates 
of (a) 8885 b.c. from the phenomenon of the heliacal rising of 
A and v Scorpionis ( Vicrtau ndma tarake) spoken of in the 
Atharva Veda and ( b ) 8250 B.C. from the legend of Prajdpati 
and Rohini in the Rgveda and the Aitareya Brdhmana, while 
(<•) the rising from the annual sleep of the Rbhus, twelve days 
after the beginning of the rains, on the first heliacal visibility 
of the star Canis majoris led me to the date 2760 b.c. The 
inferior limit to the Vedic antiquity T have accepted as the 
time of the Pdndnvas, is 2449 b.c., which is traditional, and 
is also supported by the Rgvedic references of a non-astrono- 
mical nature. 

In the chronology of the Brdhrnanas if it be permissible 
to include the Taittinya Samhitd , its date according to my 
finding is as stated already is a little later than that of the 
Pandavas, viz., about 2878 b.c. All the lirdhmanas and the 
Srauta Sutras do not give us time indications. The Tandya 
and the Jiamimya Brdhrnanas, have a time reference true for 
about 1600 b.c. The Kausitaki Brdhmana is to be dated 
about 1000 b.c. The Taittirlya and the Satapatha Brdhrnanas, 
the KdtydyaAa and the Apastamba Srauta Sutras, all say that 
spring begins with the Phalguni full-moon day. From such a 
statement the superior limit to the date when this w r as true is 
about 600 b.c. In the case of these two Brdhrnanas the superior 
limit may be raised to about 900 b.c. but it is doubtful if this 
can be maintained. Finally the Brdhrnanas which teach that 
the two “wings” of the year are equal and that 81 lunations 

years must be dated between 1500 to 1000 b.c. ; about 
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1000 b.c. the sun’s passage from the winter solstitice to the 
summer solstitice, took 185 days. {866 x2|da.= (865x2 +185) 
da.} =915 days}. * 

In this field of ancient Indian chronology has appeared 
another book very lately by Dr. K. L. Daftari, D.Litt., of Nagpur 
of which the method and contents will, 1 hope, be discussed 
at this session of the All India Oriental Conference. Though 
published in 1942, the author seems to have been unaware 
of my publications in the JH.18B Letters, before that date 
and bearing on the same topics. 

As researchers we are all truth-seekers ( Satyadharina ) 
and I conclude with rpanisadir prayer: 

TT^OT UfWTfTffO W I 

cr??r wmv'm ii 

“The face of Truth is hidden by a golden plate, O I’usan, 
do thou remove that for the vision of us who are worshippers 
of Truth.” 



am#?? 

qftqq 5m*rgf3T am, vwrt 


qaaRt, 

q? q# arrqaq afk qem q?t ar^r f fa %i m\ % 3ft <r qraq-fqsrr q^ir^r 
% qjrcft % arfsftqrar H fffar fanrrq q>r *fr qqaq faqr qqr f 1 qf% q^a; ?q fsnrnr 
qft hiw qqiq % faffa arfsftqq f ff «fr i qq qqq ?q fqqrq % 
qaqfq snrsj; apRqrq aqq RqtqR q i aqq q? qqfa ^pfr art srrqr ft x%\ 
| fa fq fqqTq wn’ arrotarq faar qqr f i q 3qq aftff qq arfaq arqqffa f ft? 
3 ttt% ^ ?qq?T 3 T«tst qq qiqifqq faqr f i *Rr fqqR qftf afar Vlft qqqqr 
^t q>r qff f i q *ftf q at qR qqq qqq aft qqffaq qRqT qr^rr f i 

fftfat qtfffa q ?qq qRTTtffa qqfa f f f I ^ qqq ^ «IT arq ffRt qtfffa 
qqan, qR3t arrft qqq qiqraff % qrffaq qft arq-qr an?5f qrqqR qqqq apruRur 
qrq qrftr q qcqsftay «tt, 7 T mar rrt 3 rq?qr f fa ?qq ?qqq qftqT q£ wr 
3R% fafa q^ qsqrfqq m 5 ttrt qR fqqr f aft fq% fafa qfqq qr i qq fqqq't 
% qq wt qqqr q fqtcR fqqrafa aq q| f 1 fip^ w qrqft- qrff?q fqqr qqq 
qk q^qyq | fa faqt 3qq arrqfqqr 3nqqtqr ft qqqft rrrf qfr art arr qq;qt i 
*q qrff?q qq srtr qqr swr %qa? qsq aq q ft ?rft Tgr |, Rar arram, ariir^, 
»r^m^ aftr ’TaRRf ctrt vt gr^r jtt^t vrt^R t i 
T »T J ft ^r JT^R^rr q^^ff % f fai?ft% ?ttrt jrftcraj ^rfor ^t ??r 

zavv* >rrrr frrr jt^t 'rfrmq n sm? f^r f i =itct ^ft t sn^sr 
^ 5fk%^t STTfar 3 ftT JfftRtaft 3TTH5T ^t sifPT^r «fr 3*ft a^IT ^anTTTT 

’Tt R*RT 7 RR f?T VR R 'BW iff aftT ^ 5 T^TT R tf#*TT?*T ft I 

3TT^0rt ^rar if ^mT rt%cr fart?fcrr3flf r arqfft % f?a?t 

airffcir % ^trr iff itr afta itt af f i qa fqqq f ft> fq fenrf % 

3Rqt irrqr % afk ^ar% fq^rar ^t sn^tq arrjerfapp ar^anraff 

qq WT aqn% qft aftT ar^^Tf3 q;q s*TM f^qT % I f>T5t fqq 

% ^fqrft ^t gqTfer % faiq fq^rpqf'aft fqqq f % ^ wiq: ft ft^ 

t I aRr qrr qf qicRT qft f f®F RTf^f^qr fqqqt <Pt ^STT qrx?ft qrffij 

ffsft qft ^ar»ft arfqqr ft qq>t | fq> ara airq qR% ^ qff t? 

’Rt t < *nffrq qrr vrrqf aftr fqqraf % f aft f*m farar qqqf # fq q 

3e ttrt 4 afR far^npr srffr^q qaqrt^ % anf^fq r fqaRTT f, *R ht^t q>T afaf^r 
^Tff afta: ferret % sptr q;qq % It f i ^at >n? aftr far? R ?rt 
^ ^ qff anrq anrq qr q^rar qft q^fq % 3 prtr ar^rqr qrRqff % afqtq 

^ Tfrqqq fRr q^rr f, sft qq;iq >rmq;i5rq % «q q qt qm ft an«r, qt f® 
^R .% amr, qfqqfq ftqr x%n | i 3 rrt^ ^hrt qiqaif fRr ^Tf^ ft; fa*- 
wf qqaff if wqf ark fq^Rf % q«ff qft ar?t ^rq^R qR qqt qw ft ^rm 
q«qf afft Kft wtr f i 
25 
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77 7t 7 % 77Tf771 3TT7TT 7T f7ft77 fw |3TT f f% 7f 71^77 7771 77 % 7T7T 
f77I7 % 7t7f77 fT^fft % 77% f77^ TfTcTT f I 7T 7f 7^777 77 77 f Sift 
f7 77 7 %f7777 77 ft 7t77T%7 f I qfT777 % 377 %*7 f7 7T7 7 t f S? 7t 
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7771 TTfflT 7*7 f7 77 ?7 7f7ff 7% 31757 31771 ftR17 ft77 77% 71% 517517 71 
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7 3i? 7ff trt f% 77 ft gRT w^Ftt? f^fr % ftrt f q tt* stTgif 

f7&ft7 fwPr %t RtTTT 7R?t% fag 7 7>r 3?g7? f 1 %37 Rfl Mr 7 y^ 7$r 
f Ttr Tt77 7 ?.\ i ^ faff % *% nnsfor faff 77 777*7 ttrt tt? 

gf77nR7? ft H77T t I ^ ft 7SR TTt f77 fa7 7Rft7 3^7R7T %t gfaH 
tr% TtR 77T% 7 fs srfM^^cr faff 77 37^7 trht 713777 ?>tt i # j I 

f^g z\ =FT 77>T TR^TT 77% 3 7% gf73 73% % f<7g ft 'R'Ptf fafj 77T 7R 
?t 3 afk j 77 73 rr ffnrr tt 3%7r i %ff ttit 7 7f ttFr Prht? 11 
g3% hth 7% frOr 7% ft srfsra? 77T37T tr qr? eft f1 *>73 faFr %t 3f7 

tr% 7 g^ff 7% t?r ^rf 37 37r?*7 37f*77 7*7r 7t ^Pr 3ff, 77'ff7 iff? 53 % 
3% sRfft faf% %37R*t 3% 7ff3 ngn 3 t«tri TtRR % httjst %> fteft eft 3? ^7 
*t77 fapr 3% TRrfag ft 7?7 trht i fm fwFr ?7 7 HnfRTT % ttr 7 Hi 

7R*t % arfafp gf^TRTfRf 7ft ft 733ft ! ?7% 7f3f*37 fa7 faf77> 3 ?7R 

^?t 3% 73rf®?7> % gr^sr Tre^fW Orfsr grf$R ? 337 f7Rr f % 7iv3t73! 37 
7t 733 t i wr t> 77 fsfqr t>> f77r fTTft ir«ft5R- % fat37* tr, ?7 arq-jft qRT- 
fi33> 3% ?7p7 3?> %37 HtffTeR lift 33J 77T 3 I *R R^R. 3TTq^T 
f I 

^t«ft WR ffRt TTTTT % aftT 5T# % f I ff??t IRT 3TVT 'RT 

'ftiff #' 3THT f^ft Wt^ft ^r JTR 3*T IT sq-^fTT ft TfT f • f® f?JT Tf?T ^ 3ini 
ffRt fafRiff ^T ‘■ft Tf IR «TT if % 3R^t TOREft % 5T^t ^t fTR^ RT% 
H?frT R3?f R STiftiT Rft ^t^t R flirfir f'HT I <R ^HT 

f%=5TTR 31? %R5- TartffJiJ ft ^fT ^TRITT I Rft Wt^rt IRT 3ftr RT ^?t g^Rt TR- 
R3ft ft m iif iRft irtfcr fe^ ft ^r f fqr stir ffRt to Fsttt fippfTR 3 tr«tt 
V t RR ff f ?Tf f?e% 5RTf??^T % *RRpR f^RTT TT ft ^ f I ?TT% 
f^TfteT 3Tf % fTR fiT 3^ %Rift % ft fR5T f f^T ffift H % RTRRtR 5T?^f 
^>t fRTfTT 3R TTRTff 3frf? f^?fW 5T?3ft % WTfR % f?| RITTR # itf I ffJT ift, 
RRT % 3TFT Sffift Tt f^fR f, ffRt ^t TRRfRf SR^T TT«TT ^ R JTffa % 

srfr^ ffift aftT ft iRt ft rctt ^"t srfdRrr ^r 

5TIRT ^iRiT Ho % R? ft ft ftHT HT TfT f I fjR f^ff TR HIR 3^JT? ^T 

ffft % FTR TK fft ft 5TfHfeH ^T TTHR T| H HHHRT ffRt^t f^.Ht 
TRIf RT'^ % frfVfT |t ^?TfH?r TT3TT fH^5THR% HTHERfHHm ?Ft 3TTf n't «ft, 
'RHH^t 3TR5RfH HRT H^RT ^t HTR H HHH#, TTHT H^JRTfH? sfkHR ffWH? 
ffift % TRR ^7 TTYJTf, 3ftT 7 777T qft HRT 7>T 7f70rf7R 7T7 7| # I 

fHTH JPTF7 3TTH 7t ffRt f I HH |o 7 sftRT sfk 7TH7T % 7t ffRt % 

?H HTf 7 HR fH7T 7T I ft^H % 75T7T?ft 7 sftT 7T77 ffRt % 77 ft 77 
7^ ffRt % ft7 ^r 7^ 7T7T Wt 7>T 77R H7T f77>7 |t f7T t 3ftT 
TfTR 7 7t gTT ft ftTT I ?77fT 7TRW 77R7: 7ft f f% 7? 77R 3R7THT- 
fTTT f I 7 7? 7T77T f % Hlfff?77> ff?7t TtT 7"t77T7 ^t ffRt 7 TtfT 3RT 
7777 t I 7T f^TT 777 77t HPTTTf 7 7RT 7T7T 7*tT 777 7^7 7T7 7?t 
7T7T % fvT^ 7 777 7T77TT7 ?pt TRfTTTTT 7?7t, 7 H^TTftfj % 7Tffr7 7 77% 
5Rt7 77 7777 77ft7 ft f77T 7RT I fTH fffRTTt 7T 77R f%7T 7RT f 7f 7 
%7H 7Tffr7 T77T % ft 77>7 |» TTf 7T7R7 RTfR % f77 7t 7773J77 f, 
73fff% 7f ?f77 f I 5t7t 77 7R 7PTT % R^7 % 377 ?t f 3J f77 | I % 

«7f77c7 %t f77T77T 7^ f777 %t f7f77m <R 7f 77T % 77HR fTW f77 Ttf^Tt 
ftTT 77r7Tf77 f, 77 77 f777r 7 7T7T 77 7777 7ft TTH^TRT, 7f tJTf ft TfTT 
f I %t fTTTRT TJ7> ft TfrfH % 7*7f 7^ TTTTt 7?t f77t7 377T %t TtTTT # 
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T^cft f, 7*% 5T5?f 3fk ¥7"t ¥ 77=577 7 T^t I 3TcT: fff *7T7t % =7t 7^4 37f777 

%q sret | ff^Tt ¥t 77 ? 5r?fr 7?f?r 7t st?? Tffi 

7T7cft7 3TT7 HTqrsff ?ft TITO 7 ft4 % 7R7 ff^Tt 7 777T77: 7*£7 
7 HkT % 515? 3Tf77? f, 77 ?4t [=77 7f fTT^ TlffRT ¥t 37777 7T7T fft % SRI 
7T7 'JTTT5T ¥t WRPTT ft% 77 7^77 7t TIFT 7R T$t f I 3TrT: 3T77t ^TTTT % 77- 
7r? ??¥7 % f?77 7 f%fk^r fft 7 ft 7>tf 3rr757??7r ?fr i f7?r to 7?f7T fT? 
77c7$77? *T7T 7Ft 77??7 5T5?f % «ftll 3 ?7Ft 77 SPffa - 5T5T37t7 7$f | I 

73 7 3 7f 7?f 4?T 7If3T f f?T 3? 4 *RT 7 TTRt ffTtR 7fT, 7 f I 
f73 77 4 3?7f3 7R 7ft f, 3?73t T| I 777 f7 7>tf 3117% 7^f ft 37>3t, 77 
ff5?t 3^ % 777 % fo? ff?5t % *7¥7 7?t 7*7 -ftR ?4 7?t 3*7f3 4 7?ff 4 33?3T I 
3TT7t 7F7r 7 7", 77 5R7T ¥> 3775777117717 f7 7? 77T fTTft 3t 7T3T 4 ^ 37*t 
if, f37i37: JRT ?3% 7>Tf f?7>7 7ff I 77 ?37 dWWf 77 «7T7 77T7T 3117577? 
f: 77? 7t 3T77t 7171 7 77777 5T5? 7 f734 77 ft 3F7 7T7T3ff 7?t 3ft7 ^’TTT 
7rff7, ^3* 7777 77 7f ff % 7f& ?7 7T7T7, f7>7 RffTT, fTR 7773t, 3ft7 *7 
37 4 777 7 T^t 77 3*77* 7Tf? 7f7r7lT 4 75? 5Ft =71^, 3t3^ 77 %7 7FT 
7% 5R? 3PT7t 7F7r% 57T7R7 3 tK S7f7 f773t % 3f77TR ¥?t 7 33 7R ft fRlft 
7171 7 3117 I 7 ft fSJ 7F7 f %777 7 3TT777 S7T7*f75T7 ¥7 4 f?WT7r 3117- 
577? 375T7I f I 3JT5TT f 377 W7 77 f?7R 7?77 I 



II sft: II 


no qo i 

fe^T^r^ftj^iferorr# qsitqsftqtegqmqrq: i 
3|wfasqNrfqqf3*^r: qRiqqRTqfofl ngfqi: 11311 

Rqfanjg: RWRfof^3>3titqi9tfa’fl3: I 

VPRra^t wrowwi: R ^ W<R: 3^: 3W. 11’II 
?rt;^ fq:«ftasnfci *3?:fqqiT%qr ^rreisn* , 
sfornf ^qq??ft sfaqjjqjq^r m swra 
R1TRT fo’RptteT gqqfqqfq rt , 

era? uraiftrarar Rfeang *rfqq>‘ ftsqqifo: mi 3: 11311 

sr: g^qrfaqfafqviqq qiq qt?r i 
qrdqgq^qf&ftrennsj qgfhRT, 

?3 qRsRT 3?! 5 ftq;i|tfl| 

jarirtRA^i^sq *ftqqRiq;faqd*prc qifaqq i 

wiwifaigsH mk ns<ii 

«w^r?*RqnqTRmq$ta q^sgrgq >pa: i 
gNwi^R^RR^RR f%qfq risrrh fqr#fq:ii5ii 

RRtaws^Ri^^sqHpigTfjTfiRmgvi^iQ^snftqi i 

Rtintfq?iR^^rsSfe9rRiR?!Rt, q>reftgtf MRqN ii«n 

ijfgwgqi faqgr i 

qrfaqRiqrfa fq^qr qftqfoq sni*«srt ijf%: iicii 

qnrftqi: ! gqsrTsqfqqsrqr; ! fasfsrqTT: ! gq*qrfq qrrq?q q?frq- 
ftr«arqr: qqrq%q? ^fqsgqiqqterqq^sftqq qrefaqq gq^qTfqqTq^jggqf fqfqq 
qr^qir^qqfrqqq^qqfqqfqqt qftqq qsqqt ^qTi^fqqtwjqfq qq qrqqq, 
q^qfcfq fqgRqrq qqrqqq qqf^: qqrftfqqqrq qfqtsTgqeqqqq? fqwjq qf- 
qfq i 'qtqq^rqiqr: ! qmqqtqfaqqqf qRqqiqq^t?gqT*qT 5 *qTqr qfaqq- 
qq^mr q^qrqirq faqqfqr i?iqeqp?r qgfqr i qqq q^qj qqrqt fqsR^qrqt 
qTq^q^qqqlqrTq %qjfqq>'^ir ( ^ jqtfqqTRiqqvqqfesqq, qlqrfqrr q q>qfq 
qqtqqr'wrq, i qt qiqqT^qfqr^: qtqf^^^rm gqrc!<qqmtsqfqqqT%sqqTs- 
qq^r i qqr qqfqrfRq^t fq^qqfqf fqrfq qpfr, qqqqqrg qqwmrcftiq: sftqfi^- 
Tqqfq qq: gqqqrqTffq'tsfq fWqq q^rqir wr^ i qr q q qq fq%faq: fqr- 
qq?qqfq qqtq;, qrfqqq q fqq qR q fq, qq q gpqm q gmqfqq^q i 
‘qqfqr f? $fW *jqT q.qqjft ’?fq q^ra^qq gqrer qfajqqftqfa qtwff fqqq rq 
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i fRgRRRR rare RRTRRRfo R i c RTRRfRfR srtr rw i RR^RRRtfRR3R- 

RUITR^ R^eft RrERUSfR5RcT, TJR RRRT *T R'hTTTRRRrffR t 4R I it fRRcRRRTTRi'R- 
RTRT 3rfq- RRT: RTRfq' RffRTRRTRRR crtfR R 3 SRR RfrTNRitRRRRt R?R I ‘RRRTfR 
RlfR ^RcR Rlf^: fSffM'SR:’ sfa ff RffRRTTT: ?RTfRT I RfIRT fa^RTfRRRR R 
RfcMId'pfRfR RRfRfTcR RRFRTRT fRTfR I RR RTfRpRR gfTRrRTR'^T: «tft- 

RRlt RTRR^R^R: TRTRrOr, R^R % ^Tfa fTRTRTfR, RRRfRRfjR RTRRSR *T 
RRniRRtfR fRRRRfRRfot RRTfR I RRRT R sftRRT ?RR! RTR5TR %fRRTRT RTf: 
TJRRTTcRT RTR%sfT ^RTRRTt RrT ?Rl fRTRRT RjpRRRTTR R?RRTRTR >sftRcTtRTRT- 
RRRTTfR I ^Rt RRRR RT*RR 5TRTRRR SRTfRRTR fR^Rf^RRR I 

RPRT R^TRTRT: ! RRffRR RRR^ RRRTRTRTRlfR^RR*RTR> RRPRT 
iftR^RRTRt RJRfR RffRTR *RRt fRRRfcRR Rtf?R RT>ptsf<T RRR: I RRRTRSRRTtRT, 
3TTTTR?RR?RTrfR.-, R|>RR«Rf fR|R?, R^RRcRT fR<RRR: fRRfR faiRRTRRTRRT, 
RrfRrRRtRRTRRRRRR^rRRSr^RRT, gWTRRg^RR RRtRTRRR't, RRR'tfafRRTR 
RfRR5RRR^fRfTR RR^RT RTRTRt RTRTTRR «TRR S?RR RTt RTR fWRfRRRR fRRSTR: I 

‘^RRIcRT 3TRt §»T' *61*11 R I 

fR5URRRi: SlfftRT ST3R STHTWfi^’ II 

STr RgfRRTR RrRRta RT: R'RlfR RfRRt RRTT: RRffRRTfR’Rt fRTTR^, 
RTRT: RTTTTRR R>: RRRtR I 

S*f ff grr R %RR RRRT RRRRT, RfR 3 RRSRTf'T RRR R#R RTRTTftfRcRT- 
*RPRtRt fRRRTR: I RTR-ffRlTRRRRRR: Rd'ftR’STTRR: %f%RR fRRfRR3P% 1 
% ff-gTIR^ RTf=R^TRT,RT RffRSrTfRRtRR^, ^RRIRTsfR RRTT RR RRTRTTR I 
?R R^fTRRTRT 3 RTRTfR SRIR^lf^t RTRfy Rf^RRIR1%R Rft^RRTRRfRfR RlfR- 
C5RI I R* RR RT RTRT ? f%RcRR =R RRTT R*$RTR, RTfRTTR, S?REt RT R5SSPRR ? f^R- 
cR^ RT RFRfafR R ^RPRRTRfR TtrIrR I fRT ! ‘fZ RTR^TR’ sfR RRRRT- 
!|R fRRTRt fROJcRR ?5TR fR5TRR»% I SR 3 RR RTR5RR R>RT, RRT RR^RIRT gRRT 
RTRtR RIRR RTRRRfRt RlfR:, RT rRRfR fR^%fR %VtRR RRRTfRTRT^R R°RTRtR: I 

fRXSf^RTJtRTJJRTRR R^J rTRF ?RRTR 3R I RR®RR RRKRgRRcR R 
R^TR, R^RTqfTfRRT 3 RRRR RlfR: gRRrRTR I R^RTRlfR STR%RRTRT 

RTRT RRRTRTRRRt^R RIRR?R^, RRWRRT 3 RFTfRRRR^Rf-R^ I RT'RT: ! 
RRTcrt 3 RRfRR ^RRTRTRR, SR^Rr^RPPRRTSRT ^RRrTRV RRRTRPRt RRR> 
fRR RfRRRSR*. I ‘RR^RR RtR®RRT RT^ft, R>ft, rIrT, RlRtRfR%cRKRtsR^TRT: |’ 
‘RR SRrPR^-RR =Rir R®RT RRTRT^ RRRRRt I RRfRRfRRR? RTR^RC^R RRR5T, 
fRRFR iTRRTRf RTR?R RR sPr” SfRTfrfR RRRR: RR>R^RRRTfR 3RRT 3R 
R?fRIRT RTR: RRffRRRRT 3?<T«R KRRROr I fRR, fSRT, R5TRT I RTR, RRT, RRR I 
jf^, RRRR, RTSt I 3R, RR SRTTfSR R|R% RRfrRR^R RT^RRTfRRTRIRT 
R^fRSrfRfRTRRT RRRRRT: RT^RIcRfRSTRfsrR 3RR?RfcR5rfRR>RW RTfTiR^RT- 
RTfRT I ^RT ^TRfTR: RTRfRRR frRffrR^Rt RTRT 3 RRRtcRRR^RTR^, 
RSRl^RRTRFRTRRSrRtR^R RRR'RR RTRTRT RlfRRR R ^RRfR R^R| I RTRTR^t- 
R^R RR ^TRTfRR RRRTRTR^ ®RRf^RRTRRTRl'fRfR R RR RR: I RTRTRTRTR: 
fR^RTRTRf RR 5 PRR, RRtsfR fRRRRRRTRTRTR, R^TRTRRTRT^«TRT R ^RRTRTRt 
RRROR^, RTRftR RRqRt^SRRffRRfRWTR PRR R ^RR'JRfRrR^RifRR RRROR 
RRT3RR 3R, qt RR SRR^RRTRRTR'tR^ RTTRTRRffRRR I^rTRcRR RlfTR RTWtS- 
«TWW RRR: I RTRTRTWRl^R RRcRR«l Rf^ R^RTRRt RRWT? SIPJ 
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«refcrT, aac^ saafgaarar a arwwmr f^araT aarfaaT, amm?% aafy 
^ 4 a maf^aaraa'tTaa'fafaata aaamq i afafa ar |4 aasRa afa *mgcr- 
arjrrafaafaam^, af? aaffaaamT ararn atar: a^saamrarca fa $*a 

•TTWTMMtToMH I 

« N 

aa asfafafa’asa qareaT asaa^pfar ataafa, sn$a 5 ra aaaaaiar, 
affafa^cam, a?ftf 3 faamrr aa qa ?rfaaT %aa fa^ar amfa, stsaafa 
%at -srq- irq ^ Ifcft f§ aifa 4 ^arftaraaa a*?afafa 5 TT 7 Wf ata aTaa afapawm 
qa, aifafaTaaaaf^aara areata. araia^atat aa aa ma^ra: 

**_< Ararat' aaaaaa: 1 ' aaafWatfa aTarnm’ * 4 fa afaaaTara> aTaiam, 
a^aameaTaa’ ?mrfaar I aag at #^ c r<?JT ) aTaaTm^afaaaT a fa^afa i 
ar^pSTT ff HfVrTt aafa, asaia^aWasamaT aaffa am<ft aTf a*?aT, atsa 
amrdsamfaaaa>a^aaafcfa^aT aaaaT sHfor tm: i afaa «jcft "arq t 
q-o^asanarTaaa, afar ^aaaa ‘qai - at ata mrfa’ ?fa i atsa^fta ‘ac qa’ 
4aa araa a aq nqrrar f fa, arartsaaraa: af aqpt i mfcsrt maatsaaaa 
mantra, aaarfaa mhrr araa?t” i ?fa i aaaaraa: ‘ata: ^ra, strata’ ffa 
^aaaFrmraatfafoar ataaa amfamsa^, aar*hrtaF|far: aaaraafaam: affa- 
acaaffaraaPRa ataaatafawat qata aaaat fa:, a 4 aa amata aratsaarar- 
aaeaamaa i 3 tt qarcara aaara qar qa aaat mtaRaaa? ma^ i at?*ftat 4 
q- araraa aa^aara: ataR^fa a^fmraamata^—aaaat qaaa aaa*t gmraaof- 
‘ata atai|ftmrfa atqatfaq a*?ata’ ?fa i spm amata mr aataRamfaat, 
atataa^aaataat atctfa at aaama i m aanrtamrafanstataT arai^mT fw- 
aratar afasraf aataaqaa, atsaaar: amar: farartfra: i aaamatfa: qafaat- 
aamaaa ar?ata?ta amtaa-'afa ara srarcatfa featfafta a?fara’ ^fa i q^ta 
faaratar fa^rat afar aaratagwitoaT fa^^Rrr aacftcaa afaaa i qraa 
a?a>Rt a ararai arfaaaaalaaJ: aarfa ^«a: ( a f? afaaaat ‘at^’aaaT^arat gfa- 
fsrarar ar^OTaf arar faaaraTafa arlscav^aa^fa i aRawaiara^aa 5 aa 
saaf^aa 1 aaa faarfafa^af^aanar aarara^-aarar a a^ar ara'aatfa anr 
faafaafaaa^s 1 aaa ra^aarai^srar ^Raarar^aaTaasaaVraaaarfasaT 
5?araaraaa^RrafaarsTaraaiaTrafafaTaT aa^ar^aaVsaaraa ara aafir ^arfa 
affaT' 1 atsaaaa: af^rd aara?Taaa?aaaa?aira?arraiari 1 a%a affar am 
a|a?aafara^ar?r^frar ?^afm aa?amT^ata, at a^gat armfa a famrataa 1' 
afaaa afa^t aiar, a?fra aeafa a araraaa, aTfa^afar^Ta 1 q+mi»ta 
aTararaaraRraa aa«r»aa, a c%a aiaTaaaataar aafa, amreaaaaaT aa a a i 
asarar aTfma acaraaraararara 1 aa qa aaaar arfafaaT ata^aaraRaJra^ra 
samRa faasa, aar?aTaaaia 5 ‘^afa’ afa 'ararara’ ?fa a a^atfaa 1 
araaacja^aa arfaalaa gaa raaKaaraafaaagarra %aa«srm?nfa 4 - 
ataarfa, ataar a^traaffsT^a afa^ar^aTaf aa^tarfa 1 %aa aag ^aa a 
aiararfaTa aa aaaa, fa<arfa 3 aaaarar^rrfa \ araaT %a?r a^aaarat^- 
eriaa fasafa 1 aaa: afaaa faaama^ arma, afaaa ?P5R#j 3 a^ea- 
«aq 1 qarafa arm arafa + w 1 aa^-aat * aiaraifaaa aa^3 1 ‘qai^afaim- 
aamafafa’ aa^tarfa^t mraaa fa arfTarnf%3 1 amrfaa 4 aTfamaaaaR 4 t 
aafa aaffaaaT arai, amT qa fa^aatsmr arar:, ami%a a afafeaT afaiar 
aamaar %af ffa rawa^afra^ara 1 

aaara^arcfar a?ar aaeaaraarar: %raarafa^r afa 3a aira^^a 
aftaaatar: 1 4 aaa?% farfa ^4 arma ?ma ^acaaraaafw: 1 ar%a 4 a 
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^qq^-q^rcq?q fqfaqq qrRrq ar^rr ff?qd qr qrqr qsrc% q'qqfR, fn«r 
^qqsrrfq qq: qrqqfq," 3T?qr gq srsqqqf qq5ftq*rq?qT aftqfcr i qfc g 
fqjfeqf^STJqq qrqrqqt qqf^qfWqq, qff Rr:5Tf qq qqq 
?rqqqt qfqqqqrqnRft 3T^rrfr qqqqr *rrqr qqrrqqfq i qferq ?q?qq qnsrqf 
qtaqrcrfqq:, qqqqrfqqsrq q*qr qrqfq, qr qqr, q^r, qqfqqfq sr^ffe^ 
qqfq fqsqrcf:^fqqqRsftq<qq?aqq i $ 5 ffRqrfqqrrmf srvr^ qrqrqn:- 
irqrfwqqt, ef qqr *ff?qtfq5Fq qq q*qq> qir?qr ?fq fqRTqqivrrq ar 
qqq^TnT?fqgfq 53 Tfq 1 qqTq^ arRr^^r fqqtfqTfq-qqrqfq qTfrqrq^qwr 
flpqqTfqqrqT: q??rqrgqraT: qfqr, qrqqic% qqfrqrg qrg qpsrrg 3T5ffqqqfq qrq- 
qqrfq spqq?frqqq qq oqqf?p;% 1 # qifqqqrq fqqqrq qqfWrg vrTqrg fqq- 

sqRq, ^ qffrqRq qsqrq qqg?f% 1 q?qq qrtRTqvrqqWqqrq 5 i®?pt qr«r- 

qqr fwi: gq<qqr qrfaq%, Vqrfq tfffrqqanfrr g qqrqifTRT sq^qqsR^i q^- 
q^mRTfq^qqrqpqr qffrqqsqqrgq gsrfqairq, 3Tq>s*qpp fjfqfqmqT qq 
qrRrNftr^qrRf qq^rfq 1 qzqrer®?: qnRf ‘^qqr’ qq> fipqhrrqTqi ‘%q’ ?fq qq 
srr^r:, qt qtsq spt: qrqqtMsrqrqt ’Nfart qr qrqTqrq?rcq ^q%q%, 
fwr?g 5RqRRqirq qq^^Rr 1 gsr:, qq<q, q<q ifq fqfrfqq>q:, qt q>q qsqtsq- 
qqr?q qrfqqrqrqmq qqfW spfhr 1 MiqqT q^sp-qqq sqqqqRq 1 fqsmRq: 
vnm ‘fq^qr’ qq qqtsfq f^qqm fqqrfqq qqqftqq 1 qqq q^qtqsq^r qr?q 
qq ‘qsat’Rr, qg; qr*qirq q»q%, qqqtFqq rnpqqssr firer: 1 HH q^ gi qr 
qr?r qfcfq qqfq, qtqtqq qqftrqrg qiqrg qqq g?qq 1 qqqqs?: quR^qur 
‘qqg‘ qqqrqq: qqqr qrcq qqnrqg, qqqqqqrfq tftqlfq 1 qfqqqqr'jqq- 
fqqrfq faqqqrfq, feqrq gqrfqq 1 

qqqr: ! qqqqj w: gqqRfqr qqtfqr^ qfgqiqq , qq*qr: qsqqq qqrqr 
3 rqfs:qtsfq 5 rsqr qWqT q^qqr qr q-qfqr, $q?g qqffqqqqqsnfq qq'qrq^ 1 
q qrcqcqrfqqfqr qqr ^q^qfq qqqqR 1 qfr ! q?fqrg?q^ qr^q qq>sR?q?rr 
qrq^iqqrqr c q?ffq:cqR gqfq, q^q cq^nfq gq>qq 1 qfq qf^qq qfWq 
qTfrqqq^rq qr qqq, qfq qjl^Rt qqrfq qq q w^q^, qr^qqt^fqfg qfq- 
qqqq^rrfq qr: qqr: qr^-q 1 q?qrqq qrqTfqqq%, qrfq qqqrqfqrfqqr: q;r?f gqt 
Rsrqtfq q^qsrqqqqq 1 qq g%qqq?:qTTqtrqqqqrqq qr*qr qqq qqfq^qfq, 
?fq f^q qq^qq 1 

qtsq qTTr^q^qqqt qffqr qqTqqqfifq: 1 qqq fqqqq-qtsfq qf^qrsfqr: 
gqqnqm qrTsgqrqRr gq 1 qqsfq fqqqr 3r?qr: ^tfsqqiq ^tfRq 1 qrftq 
qftsfq fqqq>sqrqfq fqrfq %qrfq qifq^qt q> qr?qf qqqqvqq 1 3rreqrRq% g 
fqqq qi^T^qi q^qfqr qftqqqfffq??qq I qqyfqqTfq q^qrfq gq^TT^qm 
q qqrsfqrg qrqrg ?fq fqRSrrrfqrqqffq* ?qtfrqg I qqpqqf q^fqifq qqpapq^ 
qq 3rrqfq-f q^fqrfq qr7>q%, ffqfq qffqqqqsqq'i srqf^qr 3nqq?qqrqt 

fqq'r fq^tqq^;(q mrriri f^rqpq ‘gq^^qrq^q ^iq’qqrqcqRqrfeqtRiqq qr^?qq 
qf?qqfq q?qq’ 'qfqqrqqqTqjqq: qqqqrfqR, gq?qf^ fqqsqvqqi^qqT’,^eqrfq 
qtqqWqfqr 1 h <^d< c qfqqrfTqqq'q\q%q ^qrqfqqTqq 1 f q ^qq ^^ ^rqr fq 
qtqrqrTtS'qq^rq q^fqrfq qffqfa: qfqqifqqrfq, q 'q qr?qf^»qq qftsfq 
fqftq q?qqfq 1 

* ‘qqqqq f^q q^frq^qfqjr qf<q’ ?fq 5ftq% f^-qrfi^sqR- ^ 
gfqq^TqsqTq , qprflqq iftoqT: qqRT: ^tqqqifRqq^qR =q j^rf^ , 
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qfasq-qfrqq 

3T^tPt PT*Rf«-ns*H f%fq§qr^Tfq i qrcqr qrqq qqqt srerqrqt q^rt 
fqqrqfqqq^fq fqfqqTqqi q?q qR*?q ^ qfrrqrq fVf%^f»f qqTeftqq.'W 
q %qrfa qqq fqqqfqsjq i ' * ' " 

q?q *TCT TTrf q*q q ^ W. I 

ftsrRqr ft$m*fa5ns?nnii 5 

. ‘Heft fqqrfqt oRRT qqqT q?’ I 'qsqtcqqtqqsqsqqrrqqrqq 
qlqqt: n’ ?qmrq qfeqq srrqqfq qqqqt qfqn qqr =q qfrfq qfrqf (qqrfq) 
fqfw%qrcq?qqq fqqqqiqq i qftnf^qrcqq: qter-qrqr '< qqr 3 qq: 3 
fqqrn:: v anq^qq \ 3Rqqq % %fq i fe fqqsqqqqTsqqf^r stirt, 

qqtqqq qqTRqqfqq qs?j qq ?qq qM= 5 «RcqTq qTfqRfT qf^^qqiqqicftq, 
qtsq srqq: qfTq§> fqfqqTqqfqqqrqqRqq i fqfqfqq q qr?qfqq?V, 3rfqq?q 
rqqcqiqqq^: i aRTsfa qqqrqTTqrq^r?qRfa srfqqrqq, q^ftqf ^qqrfrqjqr 
qq %?, qqretqf qrfT-#^q qqqVq ?fq qrfqqrfqqqq qrqiqq qqfqr qr?qjrr: i 
qqrTqj fqql qf^qTqrrqqqqfq- qfqqrqq qq, q^ftqqqqfjq qq fq qmqq, 
q^tq TTqqq qqrqqqqfeqreqrqrfq fqqtqtsq qfqqf: ‘qqr’ i qrqqqqr- 

qfeqq feqtq: qftq§: spftqqfq i qfq fq qfq=E#% |qfTT qiqq?rqqTqfq: i 

qftfo* qreHmq^'teqre'R RTcqRTqr^qfqrfq:, qT*qt qq<R%fq qq- 
q’ftqq^qr^qjwrffat qq ?q qq^q sffqqrqr q?qTq*qqqr qqqqr- 
qlrqt q qqrqrqfqsqfirqqqqtfq qtsq qqta: qfqqft nqt qrq i 'qrqrqrqfR; qfc%q- 
^q^qgWf^qT:’ i ffq qfa^qqqqWrfeqq^q qqqqT^qr qqlqqxq sqqq%q, 
ffRqrq^qTftqqrqfqryTtRfqrrfqrqrqqq qqrfWr qfq rfqf qqqqr<iqqq;qqr 
qq i sftq qq qqT:, sfrqqr qqr., Vrmr «rtq ^fq qiqrqqqiqfqqq, q;q>qqT- 
qrcrqqqrqqt: ?qqqrqTqrq i f^qq qrcrqrf|qrqf qqr f?q^q srq'fqqrqr qqqqqr 
q^fq, qqqqfe^q q qsqfqvq^qqrqTcRsrqqq^sfq qiqqqfqqmrqiqiTT- 
qqqrqR^qq^ ^qfqqrqrqrq i qf q?qq qqqsqq, qqqr~qqr 5 qsmqrqqR 1 
qq$ qrq, <qq fq qqqqq’ ‘qrqqqqpRrrrqqt % qqr q srqqcqqftqjq fqWf?q' 
^cqrfqqrqfqqrqqRtqqfqqr qfqsqq^q qqq q;qqrqqT^q> fqqrrftsfq ^fqqR:, 
qqsffqrfqqqjqrrqqq; qfsq fqqrrtqqqqgq: qOrqq: 1 q?qf q fqffqq^T^rqf 
q?5fq^qqrqr«q‘ q qqq, fqq ?q qqfq 'BqrqiqqR q^?q qqqq, ffq qrqqq 
qrq qs=qq: qpcqf: 1 qrfqqffrq ?q^Tqrqqqrq q q’q q?g fq^^qqrfq- 
qrqq fqq?rTI?qqT^q qqq, qqfqq 'qqqjqrfqqqqqfq 3Rq*T. qrq q^5: qOqq: 1 
qqfqrrq: qf^l:, ^rsqqqtq qqrqTTfqTq?qTfqTifqT qq^qqt qq ^q qqtqq, ?fq 
qpfqrqfqqrr: q?qfqr 1 qqqqrTPrqpqrqrqterqrvqt qtqreqrql qqq?q qrqqr ?fq 
qrqtqrfq qq qqqrqtfqRfq 1 q qqq: q'qfq: qqq^qfqgq, q qr q^qfqf^fq 
f^qfqqqrqfsqqr fqqqrqt: 1 

q«TT f^-q^qqqqRqqqfrqqfqfq^qq rrq ?q?rqqqr?qrq mqqqq: qfq- 
^ 1 frqqR ?qq ^T<tT?rqi?qr, qqq qq^q ?fq qqn-wnqqrqcqrq 1 qqj|- 
fiqtqt qr^fqqr: qqff?qqq^qqn?q qpTqf qfTrq^q q^qqfTq^fqfti ^qicHrq qqqi- 
?qqqr qrfqss^ 1 *qq qq?rr?qr, fqr-^ qqrqqrq f¥qqicqqrqfq?qqq«r q 
qrfqq: qqq 1 qrqqq 5 qqrr-qRqTrq^rfq^i *r%fq snqqqRTqnqrmreq qfeq- 
qrq?qr?qfq q?q% qrq%, q ?qrqq qqqqr?q=rfq qqrrq^r 1 wtsq ^feqrcqqqr^qq- 

qajq qls ^qrqqrq^ 1 q£: qrqqqqfqqrfqqqr qf^qr irq qf-q^Hi 1 qq^ cj^tq'adfq:’ 

qTqwrqTfq^qqqTq qq^ fq% qfq fq^Tq^qR fqq^qrqi qqqq qRTqq«irqiqiqr- 


26 
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?rr?r R?RFRRr^rR?r i it OreRqtfjtf RpTRfRTcR*RRR7RRfRRR> ctri- 

FRpR RSRrfRRRf FRqTRRRfeRtR^sFR RfRTcRpR RIRRT I RRRR R IRIFrRT:, TO* 
pRcR:,°?RT^R: ?RIR%*P fcJJRRPRRRrrRIR 3 RR^tPr I fR^TCIRfRRTfR R 5T<0TRfT- 

fsgjvf R FRpRlRRrR^RrcRRrRRVR'TRSSSFR | RR RRpT ##fq-RTt PRRRTRTRJrRTcRR: 
RRR R>^tfR, RRRR^R 5 RPrR^RTcRPT^SRR^RRcR%pR RRRtS^RTRR R?RIfRT I SRft- 
^RRprRRR^TTRt RT^RR R°TT RCRRRR: RRRT fRT:, PRRR RRRRRRtRR, RWTf^ Rf^R- 
RFRT RRRR RfTRfRRT: I Tt R73R^T: Rfw^SRTCRIfR^R^RTRRfRGR ?Fr 35RRfcR 
^RTCRrOfTRR I RpR^RT^R R RfTpRJSRRtfR tPsTRR I RESRfRPT %RTRTR!iTR 3 
RfRRfR^RR RFRcR5R%RR RTRTFrFw^RWR PR¥RR% I RTRTRPfR^ RRRRRT- 
^RRRWRRpR—?PR PRRRRRTTr RR RRRRR | RRRRFR^RR RHfR, RRR: RT fRTRfR 
qnRSRRRfsi^ I R^RraTfRR: ■RfRRRPT RtRR5i#R, fRRRTWTTfRRRT RcR«T?RR 
RRPR5R RR ^RRIfRcRTR I fRpmT*cRTfRT RrRRRfR RPR' Rt RR: ’RfRRRT'RfRTRRR: I 
RR RR 3 RR*t RRIR pRRcRpOR PRpn'efsnrrWR ^RfRfR% RtRR^R I RTRT RR: 
RpRR?T RRRR: ?R¥RRlRR»r 3^RTcR*W7 RrRffRRR I RR tTRTRT RpRJJ^Rt, 

PRRRTrRRRr^RRTpR 3 |RR^ R RRR%fR RrRSTRrpRRf RtRRRRR^RTfRTRf OrftRRT- 
RTR:, R^ cRlRRRR^RRR'cRR I RtRR?R?RTRfRRR?3 RRRRrRHTfRfR R^ SFRTR I 
RR3 RTR, RRRT Fr^ t^R RrR ^RRI^RR>RrRR R?PR RR?pR RRTRTpR RRR5TR0R, 
R 3 3FR>RfR^ fRRtRfRRRRTRRRTtfR pRRTRpR fRRRT: I ?RRTFr*sIRR?RTRR 
^RRSTRIRRfR RR RRRRR&tP TRRRRR fRfR R RRiFrFrRSRSRR I 

RRR %RTRTRR% R>SR RTRTRR: RPwt fRRR’RtRRlfRRf^IRTRRffRRJ, RRR 
Rf3RrRT RRPr RRTpRRRFR^R RRRRT¥R?RTRfRRRR>R RRRRRT RR ; R:, RRRRT- 
R^IRTSTRRRPsTRRRRRrRT 3 ^feR^RR RRTSfR fRfWltR-^TtR, fRTgRlfRRRI: 
RRR>% I RR3k%sFr PRcRRFR^RTSRTRRTR 5TRTR RRR RTRTRtRRR PrRRTRPrRTRT 
fRfR^TRRRTR:, RfRRRRRRr j'-fRRRR RfRRRfRRRRRR RTRf?RRRRTS¥RRR% 5^1- 
fRRTR:, RfRRRffRRR't: RTR?cRRT RRf^RI RRRTR:, RTRfR^RTRRRtrfnt 3 fcTI- 
IRRTR RfR fpRTRRRR RTRRT RlRTRPTRRfRRRRRIR I 5JpfR: JRpfRRRt fRRT, PrST- 
RI^sfR ^PfRRpR RfRRfRRRRRRIR I R fRRT, RR^R RTRISCRRRSSR:, RRRTRR5T- 
RT^R I 3RRi Rtqm-R^, R^RRT 3 RRffRfR^RR ^R f{R pRSTTpRSfr I RfRfR 3 
R^ RRRR^fsRRR^RRRtfR fRfw^RR R?RR I 

#RTRRRt.* RRRt fRTtRR RfRR RRRRRRRRRT, I^RIR R RRRfR|RRIRfR3R- 
RRRRRI RfRRRRl’RfRRfRrR =R R3=RR RRRRT: RfRRRfRRRRT: RR^RfRRRR RTR- 
ROR, R R*T RRlfRRfR fRRRrRrRfRRRrRRR rOrt^RTRIRTR: RfR'f^cR'tRRlfRRT:, 
%R: RR: RfRRRfRRRRt: RCR^R R>SpR RRTR: RRrPr I ?R?RRRRT5R?R ^RTpRRTRRR 
RR RRtRRT¥R%, R =R RRTRt fRRRIRT SReRpRRR^RT RTfT^RRIRRTcOfR RRBRtSRRI- 
RTRfRt RRfR: I RRR RRRpRRRRr^sPR 'RTRR^RR^R’ RR> Pr^R> RT I RlfR- 
RRTP^R'tSRlfRTRRIRicRrRR'RRqrt RRRlfRpR RtTIRTRRIRRt R’SRRT: RfR^Pg^ | 
ilRRIRT 3 »RR ?RR^ Rrf^RRRT fTR RRRRR rPtPrRT rPr RTRRRRTRt RRRrR- 
RTRTRTRR^^Rr PRRR RR RRRTR RtRRTrRTRTpRpvrRRRTR^ | RRRT RRTRTRRT^ 
qftRR^RTRTpRRT R RRRtfR RRTRRTpRRR 3TRTfRrR>cRr , RR«l*1 RIRIrtTT * 3TTRRRR>:, 
RTRT^ PrPr'oRTRR 3 RRrRRpRRRTRTTpR pRRfRtpR RiWr^RRIRT RlP?R RR 
pRRR'RfRRtR RfRR o^RRRtSR PRRTTR^ ^RRpR I rIr pRRRTRT^RPRRrRT- 
RpRRfRTRt RRcFRR R1 RR'RTRRRfRRfRR^RtS'^TRfR^TRR RpRRTRR RR ^RRTTfRT 
R^TRcRR: I R ^RPRRI pRRRI RR RTff f RR RrPrPr^PrRI VlpR RRR»^ 

Pr^rPR 3R I tTRPRR^S : RRRRrRPIRRR gRRRfRI ^R RPRRRN?RT: RRRT 3lfR. 
RIRTRT: I 
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qr?q frm qfqqf rqTqrqqqT?F% rTI: q^^^qnqffrqqT^qq 

^qR ^ I ^r^rif^fe^'JT STfcTTR^T q;qT fq<*Rr qfq qf$TRr qref 

?^¥TiJT^q-^ t spif?^ fqR#q qqqqrcqFf I qt qsftsfq qrqqTq^rqTq^qpP 
qi^qq qftqq:, qTqqrqqr?# qfqqqtsfq differ i qqr f^ - —srrn»r-5rT^r^rra'r% fqfq<sq 
fq?qq:, fq^j qs&rfqqt ^qqq: qre# qqq:, ^#1 qfrqffqs, qq tstjtjt- 
q-r^«<t€T?«Tr^t^T: T 3 =^ RT# 3 =^:,TT^s^%rrrcTi^ fqqrqq qrqq*qrqfqq;fqqrq?q 
qftfqqn, arefqqrsqY^qqqff qqfqn:fqq:, qfq qj&nr -mrirq qfqWqqqqR- 
qcqTO fqgqqr q qfqqr^fqqrfqrq i r*q qFRfqqrrqr ( fqqrqrqr) qRrqfq% 
f|qr# jft^off f%?arT:, qqq?qrqr jqrqq qq^fqqqrfqqtiqr qcq Fr=qfqqfRr: i 
3Tr«jf^?5 fqq§qr cr? ?qqr qgrqfq fqqrqr fcqqrfq arsff^FT qfqqffer i qq>- 
fqsfrqqrqfqqr qtq?rrcq?q qRqtq?q ^mqrqqfq q s'prfq, qqFTfqfq?qq OtcTct 
qrqqY qTqTqfqqr fqfFR q^qq qqsrq fq^faqq i to? fqqrq q «jqt q 
^qqqqrqrqTfqqq i sfq|rqqr?qq?rct3fqq qfqqrt fq|qrq i qq*rqrfqfq<{Rr- 
mv. qr-fq^firs^Tcqqcq^mf qqq'T q q^fq, q?qrq; jirqYrjqFJiTfq 5 *prqr- 
T*qrfarfqfrq ftqfqq fqqqrtrfq 1 qfqqrsqriq fqsr#, qqitqrqqjftqqrrqrfqfra- 
fq<?T<q 4 ? srfqiftTqsqY q q; rqrqfqfqsrfqiqr qq qqqqtfq.fqgf:p;tq fqqrqq 1 
# q?qqe% q?qf qqfqr qqqqr mfq^m:, qqr qqqr qq?q?*nq> rqrqfqsrr i 
‘qfqarrqqrrqqqqqrqq’ ?fq fq qrat wfaqt qr^qw qqqqr*qr?{qrq#q 1 q^q qq- 
qq q^qrqqrfqfWYqqrfq#:, q=qq qcqqrqqrfqqrqqrqqFqiTq 1 qqqt fqq- 
^qrRrqfqfaqR qrq?qtcTqq q qqrfreq qq qr^q?q qqqlr qfqqqqqTq qrcqqrq 
>qq^qtfqrqqqrrq^q rppq^Mq fqgqfq qrqfqr fqgtq: 1 qq%q q^qr stri 
qr qfscqrfq'sqrrqT: qqfrr:, qqqqr qr 1 ‘ qqPTqrfqqq ’ qqq qr fq?n qfqqqrRt- 
~q%, qrs?qr 4 qrarqr^qq 1 stto qtqqrqqtfqqrrqr: gqqrq fq?qq arrqtfofq 
^?nqqq^qtsqqVq^, qq fsq ! q?qf qqr^qrfqqfqqvq^ %q=q qTqrqqqqrq 
qrUq-qpqrqqrqqTrqq rr# 1 qrqqifqqreq 5 qqrfq qrqq qqrqfqqqq qnqtq- 
fq^qtsfq qfqrqqfq°i qfqi¥ jqrsqq fq?qqTq sqq^rqfqqqrq (qrrqq) qmfqqn- 
fqqtq: qfqqqfqq fq%R^ 1 qq q-ql q ^ fqVrqqf-q-q^fvrfTqq^qqqrqrqfqqr- 
fqfq: qqtqrsTrfnr'qqffq qqrqFT gqfTOT, qqcqqfqqg;qTFg 3 T?rqqr fqqqr: 
srqr^ftqq-qqfq q qf^y^qfqr 1 ^qqq ^ffqqtsfq fq^qfq q^-5—qfq arrqrqqt qrqr 
fqqi%.sqq?qT 1 qq qq»q: q^q qqf qr ^fgqqt q^Tfqq^tfqqqq fqfq^q ^q qqr 
^qf?q, qqr qjtqqqtqn 7 qfq f ^rfq qrfqyqq^q qrr^q qrfqfqr, qRtfqqriiq^q- 
qrq^qq^rq qfqqqt qfq^qfq, q^feqqTqrqfqqTqqt rjqr: fq^qftqqq qrqrq-- 
qtqqfq q ^ fqrqqt fq^j^^r qqrq fqqfqcqqrfq qq qqq?cftsfr qfeqqr 

arTfqGjT ?q q qqqfqr i gqFrfacqq |qfqfq ^qf qqtqr 1 f% q qrq q^ftfq|- 
rfqfqqfqqfq qqqr qq qqfq q^fjrq: 1 qfq q qq qff jqmt t% q^rqqqRiq:, 
qr^qqrqq^q \ qfq 5 ^qq—qf| fqqqrqr fqfrqqt q?qr qtq-qffqr qftsfq q 
q|t^qqVfq qrrqrqt q^rqrq qfqqqrqqqqtcqq fqqqfqfq?qf^®qfq qT?q^ 1 wiq’qf 
qqq qq# qrqqrfqqr: q^ qrqqfq, ■arqqfq^q'Tf^ qt^rqqqqiq? qqr# snq^qq 
qoq#, qqcq#qq%q sqqgrqfqq%q^f^s5#q c 1 q??qq qrqqfqqrqfqqTr qr#: qqrfq 1 
qqq fqqTffqqqqfqqq# qrqqtqtsq qqrq> qqtftqqf #t#^fq ^^q fqqmq^: 1 

qpqr q^ r q rqr: ! qrqcftqrqt qTqTfq%q fqq#^ q 4 qrq#^qfq =q qfq?q- 
qqfqqqfq'qt qq^Tq%, qqrqqT^ rjqqTqtft^qqrrqf qqqqTsqrqtsfq qqq> 1 
qqqqqqqrfq qqqqV qtqfqqrqqp qrar pqqTqqqTqrq#«Ri #qr^Miq+wi- 
qq*qrqr#q q qrqqqrqqqqqtfq fqr #qq?qpp ^snqrqq 1 fqrqqff flqiTqqFFflf 
qtfqrq: srr^nTTqrqrqqr^qq^qqqq qr qfqqq qprq>rqq tfqra%, qqqt arfq qq 
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qqfaqqr qreqarqrqqr srqwfq i afafrqaq qgrqr: qfosqi: aftfqqftqqt 
^ fq^sfor i sRiRRr^ 5 rr^if^<JT qqfqaarqr sffs^fqr i # ^aPEfqf 

wrq q^ar %ferajqT qiqrqfsfq H*r«rf arqqqrqr ?q cngjapr ar^q qr <pq?cipsrfqr, af 
ara^qqfrqqt qqqqfa: : qT<»’+-T: ! 3 rft%q fqqqfqgqqqq q qq ara?qqT 5 , qq>q®qq- 
pqrqqrr:, $ aiafrat qsr 'mqaftrfq q qfqar srqqffq 1 ^qr! arqfqfqqrqt paf anm- 
fqqrarmqaqfqrq;: qfqqir 1 fqfiqEqpfrqfqqrTayqoqqfqppPT arcqr^if^'jTTcrrr^ 
qqraaqsffqsqqf, qqa^r^rqaqayfqqmqrsqsrpat qafaqfqsrrarqqqfq: ammaf 1 
arafrq#q qrfaq qqmsrftqfafq qq arqqmfarermarqr faqffqqq 1 q|> ! qaqr qq 
sr^or qrqqqrfcfqamqfopqrpqp: (^ni) q qqqfqVrcar mqrqarqfsrqq, 
qqr q srrqqsqqaqr qfqrfq&raq qrqqfqpqsqpqa mreqfqq 1 p qqfqr, q?qr «$r 
P^TTfqr q'TTapfTT 3 TST WWTRfW^TTWT^rf'T qqfq qarqq? qnqfcT ! ! qfe vrnCcf qqq- 
parqr qqqr q^pqq, qaq ^mr arafqqrqrqcqsqq qrTqTfffqqmfq^rq 
q^far 1 araqrcr %qr^rfq fqqqqrqffq q am qaqnffqaf, q^qqqiqq qf. 
qf- fare, ?aqtqr. qqqkqqq#*q arv-q?q 1 qaqfsr q^ag arqq q fqqrqqq arafqr- 
«TTT^r qcqT^qqrqrfq? qq qntrr ?fq qqq arqqq faqffqarq 1 qafraraq safpp- 
trfq- sq-^qr^ q srqqqqj; qrq 1 it srr'qrf-qqqqfrr ?aqq afffarr«qrq% fqqsqfaf 1 
qqqq ? qsfq qmqqqqar^qsfq qi^mqTqrfqqr fqqrq qq qqrfq, araarqrq qqpq- 
qqffqqqraf 1 qrqarrqqrfq#: qafrqqfjqqqpqq, qaj qaqrqqq mr q'fsr'jffq 
arqfar 1 arlaqraq «rfaiq;qaq qqq qqqqqaqiqr qqqqqqarqqrq qq 1 'arq srfqq: qmf 
qq’ ?far f§ qqqqr sqTafqfqfqsqq, ar q arq'rsaqiqj q arprqrq qq 1 arafqratTfaraq- 
q«farq qfarssrcq fqt ar^rprsfqr qqqpfq qqqq a fcf aaHf afqqfqar a rmr q qTqqq- 
fqqq 1 qf pq, qrarraq qqfWar qrq~qq 1 qaqrc: q^q qr qfaqqr crqrq fqqr 
aqrq q qqqqfqr-^far sRqfqqfqqr qfarqqfq qqrq: 1 atqqfqqqqntw q qraqq 
qatsfq qaqqrq qqppq | fq«TTq;q?qicqaq# qrqqt qq q qq ajpqqq^aqq atqqq- 
fqqqrq qfqfqqq:, qrfq qq+Hiqqq sqq^af qqqfq: 1 qr?qT qqTqrqr. ! wqqt 

qqq^qnsqqq, fqq|?qq qqsfaqqmrqa fqqrqqmr 1 q pqqfq qYqq qTTqpfqaqr qT 
qpq q^qrfraqq qqqq 1 qrq (qraqrq) qqtar q^Parqqr qTt^rrqqT^qiqt qaqqi- 
trar qq qqarfqt I ” * 


qf qq qqrfaqq fqqq qqq qqq qfaqqfqfq q fqaar^q qqq qtqqrqqgq- 
fq^ajrfq, qq qgrqrm^qq q?qqfqrqr qr^-' pqraaqr: qfar^rqq sftqqq, qfq qjfq- 
assqat qqrq qafrqqpiqqrqr firf^qq qqqr, qfq arqqfq qiqqrar fqqqaq qiqprfpmt 
q faff^aq gaqrqaffqqq: aiqfqq qqqmrqqq qfqfmqqr afafqPq^TTqqrqffq 
fqqqqqqrqrqq atqr^a^qpq: q?qifq 1 qfq q qt^qq qqaqiaq qqtsmfq, arf^ 
qqqraqrqqrqqqrq^qqTfqqrfqaqrq qt^qf qq: 1 fq^Wqfqfqqaftq q qqr- 
qqfqqrq:aq'q:fq amqqfqf qqqqmqqqrqrPqq qq q^fqqamqqrqqqr q%q, 
qrqqvqqrqRqraqaafqrfqqqfqqT aqiq , qq qiqaqrqqfqqat^ i ^m i aq^Pf sraran aqT* 
fqfq 1 ?qqt qiqq, srfq^qqq^qq 1 q qmsrfq, qq^sfaqq qt: fqqqr u uqaH4 q- 
ja^aan-qqrqrqaqfq^saqfqqr^q qr^qrq qq qqrqraf qqqq 1 afat^qqr snqanqqrqT 
fqqfqq: qfq^T q%q: I amrcqq trqTqqrqqrqT: qfqqq: qfqr, P qqr qfqqaqfqqr: 
qqrsqrqrqsqqfq qfqqirq qr qrqqqqfqnqTfrat ’j^taqRT tqifq% nt 
fqqqrpqqrqf p#q, qaq'taqp: qqaqqf qrq qrt:, <qar gq^Taqpqfaqaf q fqrqfqlq 
aya^q, qqrfq^qRqqsqqqfq qq'fsgrqrm qqqq, qqq qrqqqf^rq q^fqqqqasq 
qfq fqqrqqq^sqqqrq:, q ^qraqrqi arvqqqq fqqq: qqqqsqr^pr 1 arq r^q fq g qr ^ cq- 
maqaarmqrqq^^ qf>qqqqpitq qaqaarvqqr ^araqq, q fqqqrf 1 qfeqrqf fSTfqqrr 
q ?qq 3 t: qqqfq ?qaqqf qfq qmgfq | q?5 qronj^qq frqfq qqqqrfq^ fqqr^ 
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d i ‘dd^Rr: d d dfen’ 'ddnj dd<f 5^1% d 

fds?5TddTdtdYcdisrr ^r^rrr fd^dTddddT ’sft^fWftwr: 1 df^dK qfd 
fddTTTddTgjdfd, dff d^diddddfdddd ^ttf fddd:, ?fd d andsrfdT 1 faRdfstr- 
dfdfd% 3 T f fd dWTfd I fd> ddR~M'! ,1 T dC-srfdddT d dlTdlfd: ddTdTd did ddT dcd- 
Rsftd^d %dfd&d TddRdTfdTr^Tsrd, _ jd dddd ddtfed dr didd sftd- 

dTd dcdd>KT f dt u T ddteddTdTfd drfd dfddTddfd I dd 5 ^dtSd fdddld:, dd 
^^ddfddRddddSTdTfddi dRdfd ddRddT did, dddr d| n?^F dd^d VfTdd I dddd 
dfdidrdrdTdld fd>fdfd?dtdTd<ffdS dldddi dtdd dfd dT*j fd%dd dddlfd I 3 Tjj 
5 fd^TTd^d^d dtdfdd dTddrfd, ddd d>^dTRTd>d¥dTd:, ddd ddd dd ddd dddT:, 
dr^dPd^ d?d ddfd’CTld: I fddldddR did) dldf: dddd, 3 fdT ddtSTTdd § dTfdf 
JddRTT ddrfddr dfd d ^dfd d dT dffd dd?d| I STRddfddd-d^Id: df* 5 dT 
dfddiddr: dfd^dfdT, dddfd r J dddaddT d J yddf:, d d^d 4 I dddfddTdd>T 
dddTdt d ^d^, dlRdI: % d 4 dFdfddTdT d d*d%, JTTWddd: drdTdJT d ^d-d, 
drdfwrdddrddd d dw%, 3 rfdddd?dT d?ddRd?r d d¥dT%, dqRdddmr d 

I wvd% %d^ dffdr^ddKdrddrdd dddfddd ddTWdddfddR: I dVd^ 
oddrfdddr^ ^d<d dVddlddddddd:, drddddTdPddTf’d-Ydddd: fTfdT %d*d 

d?dd JdddR'ddd dTddddT:, dWF% dT d^d ddddRfd 5 T 3 T: ddfY dfd^ddddl 
dfd d^fTddddTdTddd: I ddd^d ddRd ddfdftRTT dfadT ddTd I fdddT d dd<d- 
ddTfdfdTCdT dd'TSd dTdt dfrdd: dfdd: ^dddTddRTT^d I 

dRFdT: ! 'fRITd dRddd dftfd-fdRRTfdfdYr JWcd fTdftfdT dd- 
dtdd dfdTd ddlddf fddTd dTdddd dfddcd' ddT fdeTTddfd: ddRddTd-ddT 
dfd^dddd ddfd *Ffddf>ddT, dtRddl^dd^dddddr ddd, d ^TdRTdTd 
dddTd ddTddt dd:, fd^dlfddl dddTddVddT, fdTddf d ddTdfddfddd YdY 
ddTddd difr ^ddl d|: dldt dRTd ddT sdfddfdd dfd ddT dlddTdt dddfdTTd- 
dddddTdfd dTd FdtdTd.ddjRTdYd I dd ddTd II 



DYAVAPETHIVl 

By 

Tlie Late Dr. E. Siiama Sastry, Mysore 

Prof. H. J. Jacobi was the first to point out that the 
Dvadasaha sacrifice at the close of the year at the beginning 
of the rainy season in what is even now called the Frog- 
hymn of the Egveda (VII, 103 , 1 - 9 ) indicated the adjustment 
of the lunar with the solar year when at the close of the hot 
season and the beginning of the rainy season the Vedic people 
celebrated their new year. Then it was that the sun’s 
daughter Surya was given in marriage to the moon, as detailed 
in R.V., X, 85 . The year closed with the arrival of the sun in 
the Maghii asterism and the new year began with the sun at 
the Pfirvaphalgunis after the Dvadasaha sacrifice. It was in 
the Phalgunis that what is called Dakshinayana or summer 
solstice was located. Owing to precession of solstices it 
receded to the first half of Aslesii at the time of the 
Vedangajyautisa and later on to the beginning of the Punar- 
vasu. Thus he fixed the chronology of the Vedic people at 
about 1000 to 4500 b.c. At the same time Lokamanya B.G. 
Tilalc took into his consideration the precession of the equi¬ 
noxes from MrgaSiras to the Asvinis and came to the same 
conclusion regarding the chronology of the Vedic age. 

But distinguished Oriental scholars regarded the conclu¬ 
sions of both Prof. Jacobi and of the Lokamanya as vague 
surmises, not convincing, as there was nothing expressly 
stated in the Egveda itself indicative of the situation of 
solstices and of equinoxes in those asterisms. None of these 
scholars went so far as to think that the word “Svali” in the 
Vedangajyautisa verse “Svarakrarnate'’ means “Dyauh”, a 
Vedic technical term meaning winter solstice or Uttarayana 
and that in the compound Dyilvaprithvi the second term 
“PrthivI” means summer solstice or Daksinayana. Other 
Vedic names of these two Ayanas are father and mother that 
are stated to be ever-youthful in the Ebhu hymns. The line 
joining these two points gives the celestial sphere or the sun’s 
ecliptic a bow-like appearance. The bow is called Indra’s 
bow, especially when it is cut asunder owing to precession of 
solstices. The other two Ayanas usually known in the Egveda 
as Pitr-yana and Deva-yana are stated to lie in the* midst 
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of Father and Mother (j E.V ., X. 88. 15). The verse runs as 
follows:— 

“I have heard of two paths, the path of the fathers and 
the path of the gods and mortals : with these two paths the 
whole moving world turns between the two points called father 
or Uttarayana, and mother, Daksinayana.” 

The semi-circle or bow from winter solstice to sumer 
solstice has these two Ay anas, Piti-yana and Deva-yana, half 
and half each of the whole semicircle. The other bow from 
summer to winter solstice is equally divided into two Ayanas, 
the Pitr-yana and the Deva-yana. The Deva-yana in the upper 
bow which is said t*o have begun with the Kit tikes or Bohini 
once is called Vasanta-visuva or vernal equinox and that in 
the other half of the bow it is called Tula-visuva or Sarad- 
visuva, autumnal equinox. The bow is called Visnu’s bow 
when winter solstice is meant to be referred and Budra’s bow 
when the other solstice is meant. It is also called Samyu’s 
bow or Jupiter’s bow, as the summer solstice was once 
situated in Purviiphalguni, which is known as the mother of 
Jupiter. From this it follows that the beginning of winter 
solstice was once at tbs Purvabhadrapada whose presiding 
deity is known as Aja-Ekapad. This situation of the solstitial 
colure is clearly referred to in the Bohita Sfikta of the 
Atharvaveda (A.V., XIII. 3. 6) :— 

It says that “Bohita gave the earth and heaven their 
being. The Paramesthin held a cord extended. There on 
reposeth Aja-Ekapad. He with his might hath established 
earth and heaven.’’ The cord mentioned in the verse is the 
bow-string or diameter of the semicircular bow of Indra. 
When its string was cut off, Visnu’s head as well as Budra’s 
head, i. e., the loci of the two solstices would be cut off, due 
to precession of solstitial colure, causing the receding of the 
loci of the equinoctial colure at the same time. It is this 
change in the situation of the two colures that is meant 
when the Yajus-sarfihitas, Brahmanas, and Aranyakas mention 
several asterisms as locus of Visnu or Budra, or Agni, Mitra, 
or Varuna. 

The Mahabharata gives expression to a dispute between 
Bohini and Abhijit regarding the precedence of vernal equinox 
or of winter solstice in counting the Ayanas. Then it speaks 
of Bohini as once being the place of equinox and then of 
the Krttikas, being the locus of vernal equinox. Both the 
Epic and the Surya-prajnapti oi the Jainas include Abhijit 
among the constellations and make their number 28. The 
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Surya-prajnapti divides the constellations into three classes 
and distributes them in the ecliptic giving them unequal 
spaces. Some are given fifteen Muhurtas or 24', some 80 
Muhurtas or 48', and some 45 or 72' for their place in the 
ecliptic. It places Abhijit before Sravana and gives them 9 
and 80 Muhurtas or degrees in the list. This plan seems to 
have been in use among the Vedic astronomers also in those 
days. In course of time this clumsy plan seems to have 
been given up. This is what seems to have been meant when 
the Mahabhiirata says that Abhijit went to the forest for 
performing penance with the hope of getting the first place 
Among the Ayanas. The V dyu-purd >ia gives a clear definition 
of the equinoxes and of their loci. 

The verses of the Mahabharata run as follows : 

“Abhijit spardhamana tu Rohinyah kaniyasl svasa. 

Icchanti jyesthatam devi tapastaptuih vanaiu gata. 

Tatra mudho’smi bhadram te naksatram gaganaccyutam 

Kalarh tvimarh paraih Skanda Brahmana saha cintaye. 

Dhanisthadistada kalah Brahmana parikalpitah. 

Robini hyabliavatpurvaiii evam samkhya sama’bhavat. 

Evamukte tu Sakrena Krttikah trdivam gatah. 

Naksatrani saptasxrsabham bhati yadvahnidaivatarn. 

Translation : 

Abhijit, the youngest sister, became jealous of Robini on 
account of her superiority and went to the forest to perform 
penance to acquire herself such superiority: I am bewil¬ 
dered at this; mayest thou be blest. The asterism Bhadr.l 
fell down from the sky ( gagana = vyoma = uttarayana). I 
shall, however, consider with Brahma this matter concerning 
time. Just then time was made by Brahma to begin with 
the asterism, Dhanistha. The asterism of Robini was ( a point 
of division ) before. Thus the number of divisions was alike 
or even. When Indra said thus, the asterism of Krttikas 
which looks like seven-headed and which has Agni as her 
regent, went to heaven.” 

It is to be noted that when the number of asterisms 
was 28, each of the four divisions, two of the solstices and 
two of the equinoxes, had seven asterisms. But when the 
number was reduced to 27, by dropping Abhijit, the number 
of astersms for each division was also reduced to 6f. Thus 
the number from Purvabhadrapada spoken of as Bbadra in 
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the verse above to Rohinl was seven. Then from that aste- 
rism to Purvaphalguni, the place of Summer solstice was also 
seven. Then from that to Visakha, the locus of autumnal 
equinox, was also seven. Thus the number of asterisms from 
summer to winter solstice was 14. The same was the number 
from vernal to autumnal equinox. With 27 constellations, 
each division had 6| asterisms and the divisions from solstice 
to solstice as well as the divisions from one equinox to 
another had 13 £ asterisms. 

At present the locus of winter solstice is at the end 
of Mula asterism and the sevaral asterisms that are stated 
to be solstitial or equinoctial asterisms in ancient works 

Autumnal 
Equinox 
Anuradha 
ViSakha 
Svatl 
1st half 


Citra 

ot Manavira. ) 

The verses of the Vayupurana, with their translation, 
are as follows— 

Yattadvisuvatam srngam tadarkah pratipadyate. 
Saradvasantayormadhye madhyamam gatimasritah 
Ahastulyarh ahoratram karoti timirapahah. 

Muhurta da6a pancaiva aho ratrisca tavati. 
Krttikanam yada suryah prathamamsagato bhavet 
Visakhanam tada jneyah caturthamse ni£akarah 
Vi^akhayam yada suryah carate’m^am t tiyakam 
Tada candram vijanlyat Krttikasirasi sthitam. 

Visuvam tam tada vidyat evamahurmaharsayah. 
Suryena visuvam vidyat kalam somena lak^ayet. 
Meshante ca tulante ca bhaskarodayatah ‘smriah. 
Muhurta dasa pancaiva ahoratrisca tavati. 


are as follows :— 
W. Solstice 


Ver. Equinox 


Purvabhadrapada Rohini 
Satabhisaj Kiittika 

Dhanistha on theh Bharani 
7th Magha when£ 

Bhlsma expired. ) 

Dhanistha 1st halfl 
on the 1st day of[ 

Magha month. ) 

Sravana with Abhi-4 
jit, at the time> A6vini 


S. Solstice 
P. Phalguni 


Aslesa 
Do 1st half 




Pusya 


27 
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When the sun arrives with mean motion at what is known 
as the summit of visuva or visuvan at the time of autumnal or 
vernal season, then he makes day and night equal in length 
to day-time driving out darkness of winter. The number of 
Muhurtas (48) are five and ten. Each of day and night is of 
the same length. When the sun reaches the first quarter of 
the Krttikas then the moon will be, it should be known at the 
4th quarters of the Visaka asterism. When the sun moves 
at the 3rd quarter of Visakha, then the moon should be, known 
to be at the top end of the Krttikas ; then the day should be 
known to be Visuva, so say great sages. Visuva is caused by 
the sun, and the month kala is due to the moon at the end of 
Mesa (Aries) or of Tula (Libra). Such is the tradition. The 
number of Muhurtas is only five and ten. Day and night is 
each of the same length. 

Now winter solstice is located at the end of Mula. The 
number of asterisms from Purvabhadrapada to the end of or 
beginning of Purvasadha is six through which winter solstice 
has receded. Taking 960 years to pass through one asterism 
at tire rate of 72 years per degree, the number of years that 
have elapsed from the beginning of counting the precession to 
the present day is 6x960=5760 years, which is about 718 
years greater than the Kali era. This excess is evidently due 
to error of observation witli naked eye, as stated by Swami- 
kannu Pillae in his Indian ephemeris. (See also my Veddhgajyau- 
tisa Introduction). 

As imagined by Western scholars who are accustomed 
to observe celestial phenomena with telescope and other precise 
scientific instruments, it was not difficult for the ancients to 
ascertain the arrival of solstices and equinoxes with rough 
means in use at the time.- It was the shadow measure ascer¬ 
tained by the use of the gnoman and the recitation of Alvina 
and other fiatrams or Vedic hymns. The day measure at 
summer solstice was 18 Muhurtas and the length of night was 
12 Muhuratas. The reverse was the case with the day in 
winter solstice. 

It is a wonder that Western scholars with their' character¬ 
istic keenness of observation and extra-ordinary detective 
capacity should miss to notice these plain statements about 
solstices and equinoxes and believe that the Vedic people had 
no conception of solstitial and equinoctial points and their 
precision. 



APRI HYMNS IN .THE RGVEDA 

Stage of ritual development indicated therein and a theory as 
to hoio they came to be written. 

Prof. K. R. Potdab, M.A. 

Elphinstone College, Bombay. 

Mechanical character and systematic composition of the 
Apr! hymns in the Rgveda offer ample scope for intelligent 
study as well as speculation. Attempts by various scholars 
to understand their real character have almost been made in 
the light of their ritualistic interpretation by the Brahmanas. 
According to the Brahmanas, tire hymns are to be 'employed 
at the time of making the Pray a j a offerings in the animal sacri¬ 
fice. This view has been accepted by all the modern scholars, 
who have written on Apr! hymns. 1 But, this view can hardly 
be supported by the internal evidence of those unique hymns 
in the Vedic collection. A detailed study of those hymns* 
reveals the fact that these hymns must have been composed 
with a view to give a metaphorical representation of the general 
naturo of the then existing sacrificial ritual. 

The so called Apr! deities do not appear to stand for so 
many individually independent and clear-cut divinities and 
consequently they cannot be considered as so many deities, 
to be propitiated by the fore-offerings, as if has been popularly 
believed up till now. The deity of the first place, said to be 
Idhraa .is nowhere mentioned by name in the hymns themselves, 
where we find forms of past passive participle of the root sam-idh. 
Similar is the case with lias', where the forms of the root Id 
have been used. The conception of Devi Dvaras cannot be 
interpreted to be either referring to the doors of the sacrificial 
chamber (*rm) or the gates of heaven (MaxMuller). The 
whole fabric of the connection of the AprI hymns with the 
animal sacrifice has been woven on the slender evidence of 
the mention of Vanaspati, which is interpreted as referring 
to Yupa and the word ‘rasana’, (which happens to be mentioned 

1 Max Muller Ancient S- Literature. 

Haag— In-rod action to Aitaraye Br^hma^a 
Bloomfield—- Vedic repetition. 

Keith —Religion of Veda • 

* # I have prepared an article embodying a statement of the views of 
ancient and modern scholars and analysed the hymns for drawing lelevant 
conclusions, this being the concluding port ton of the same* 
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in a couple of places). But the internal evidence does not 
support such a supposition. In general Yanaspati seems to 
stand for the fuel as it is in contact with fire while it is burning. 
The word rasana does not appear to mean rope but the flame 
of fire. Mention of Usasanakta as separated from the rest 
of the deities of the Yedic pantheon also implies that they have 
been associated with the general sacrificial ritual in a meta¬ 
phorical manner. The conception of Daivya Hotara is also a 
poetic fusion of the two priests, one divine (Agni), and the 
other mortal (the hotr priest), whose functions were poetically 
grasped to be similar ones. Mention of the offerings in general 
and the reference to all the gods who are said to be receiving 
oblations therein, also would indicate that the whole stands 
not for any specilic aspect of a particular sacrifice but for the 
sacrificial ritual of a general character. 

A detailed study of these hymns, given elsewhere, enables 
us to draw some relevant conclusions regarding the stage of 
ritual growth as represented by the Aprl hymns and to forward 
a theory as to how and when the first Apr! hymn must have 
come to be written. This study will further give us an idea 
as to how the pre-Brahmanic ritual was a much different one 
than that of the Brahmanas and when it will be supplemented 
by similar close study of the other hymns of the Bgveda, ample 
light will be thrown on the nature of the early Yedic sacrifice. 


Stage ok Ritual Development indicated by the Apr! 

Hymns 

It should be noted at the outset that all the Apri hymns 
have not been composed at the same time. This should be 
clear from the fact that those hymns have such a set pattern 
that their simultaneous composition can be ruled out of con¬ 
sideration altogether. For later hymns of that type to come 
to be composed, it is evident that the earlier ones -must have 
come to excite some unusual interest and to occupy a very 
significant place in the family traditions of the people of those 
days. Enveloped in hoary antiquity as they are, it cannot 
quite clearly be ascertained nor emphatically asserted as to 
what, evoked such unusual interest and desire to have a com¬ 
position of this type for one’s own family in .the minds of the 
people of that age. But the hold that the idea had got on 
the minds of the families can become amply clear from the 
fact that excepting the families in the fourth and the sixth 
man^alas, all other families and niuan^tlcis have Apr! hymns 
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of their own. Even the Kanvas of the eighth mandala have 
(1.13) as a hymn of their family. About their absence in the 
two mandalas and families, hardly any plausible conjecture 
can be forwarded. The only thing that we can say is that 
they were not very much fascinated with the idea of having 
a hymn of such a set pattern. Besides then- absence in those 
mandalas can hardly have any bearing either on the period 
of their composition or their place in the family ritual, the 
two things that constitute a part of. the general problem of 
Apr! hymns. It is also possible that Varaadevas and Bharad- 
vajas may have been using the Apr! hymns of some other older 
family ; n their family ritual. As contrasted with the absence 
of Aprls in those families, it is interesting to note that Biirgus 
had a threefold tradition, viz., to choose either TI. 3 or X. 70, 
or X. 110. In fact the remark “irq - 

sTTsfhnrfb' zrspmifa fR 'ftcEprfb' ’ in the Ait.B. indicates such a 

choice given to the members of different families even though 
it cannot definitely be said whether such a tradition had come 
to exist at the time of the composition and compilation of the 
Vedic hymns. 

In the light of group or family affinities that must have 
been developed in the days of Bgveda, if wo try to account 
for the unusual popularity of the Apr! hymns, it would seem 
that it must have been a k : nd of “family ritual’’ that must 
have been associated with them in their early stages. Hence 
with the material at our disposal, we have to make an attempt 
to ascertain with approximate exactness as to what it must 
have been. 

If we look to the Vedic hymns, divested of their asso¬ 
ciations with the well-developed ritual in the days of the Brah- 
manas, it should be clear that originally the hymns must have 
been composed for some self-contained rituals. We do not 
want to dispute the fact that the ritual was growing even while 
the hymns were being composed nor the fact that by the time 
the hymns came to be compiled, it must have attained a fairly 
important place ; but as MaxMuller points out at great length, 1 
neither the collection of Vedic hymns has taken place with a 
ritualistic bias nor the ceremonial be considered as having 
attained its Brahmanic growth even in those days, in spite 
of the fact that there have been scattered references to a variety 
of priests as well as materials and implements. The application 
of this conclusion, it appears, that he was not prepared tc extend 

1 Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 243 and pp 255-60 “Rv. Samhita 
belongs to a period previous to the complete ascendancy of Br a bmaQa^« 
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to the ritual of Apr! hymns and hence has remarked that “each 
Apri hymn was to be recited by the hotr 'priest previous to the 
immolation of certain victims. ”(A.S.L., p. 245-6). It is signi¬ 
ficant that in this connection, he quotes Burnouf and Koth, 
apparently indicating that, in this respect, he was prepared 
to be guided by the popular tradition. He notices that the 
composition is clearly ‘artificial’, (p. 245), but as to how and 
why it could have happened, he has nothing to say. On the 
suggestion offered by Gfanagari/he forwards a vague conjecture, 
about which, he himself does not seem to be'very serious (p. 
246). 

Haug has recognised that in the earliest ritual, hotr 
alone must have been the officiating priest, who later on came 
to be associated with the adhvaryu (Ait. IJ., Introduction, 
p. xxvi) ; but this conclusion he has not tried to apply to the 
Apr! hymns, where hotr is the predominant priest. In general 
he believes that the ritual was much advanced even in the days 
of the Vedas (ibid, p. xix). 

Keith, like MaxMuller recognises the general principle 
that “the ritual of the Sutras is not the ritual of the Veda”, 1 
that “in early days importance must have belonged to hotr ,,a 
that “a simple sacrifice must have been known in the beginning” 8 
that “animal sacrifice is hardly noticed, save in the case of 
the important and rare asvamedha sacriiice”, that “Vedic hymns 
are a historical rather than a liturgical collection” and hence 
“the attempt of Hillebrandt to prove that (p. 15) Rgveda was 
a practical collection of hymns arranged according to their 
relation with the sacrificial ritual must be pronounced to have 
failed.” (p. 1) He has further admitted that “The verses 
used by the priests for yajyas and anuvakyas are taken from 
Rgveda in a very far from natural way, showing only that the 
interest of the composers of the lists of offerings was to find 
some verse, which by connection of sound or sense might be 
thought appropriate.” (p. 10). But the natural inference 
from those statements he does not apply to the Apri hymns 
and hence makes that traditionally vague remark that they 
are for “fore-offerings of ananimal sacrifice” which, as he thinks, 
“are preserved in the different family books of Rgveda and 
are an invaluable proof of the difference of family tradition, 
which is observed in the ritual text-books we have,” 

1 Religion and Philosophy of Veda p. 252- 

3 ibid p. 258-4 'a vest a Taotr) 

‘Description of ritual its in later days exposos us to a certain dangor.’ 

* ibid p- 256 . 
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The vagueness of the conclusions of these scholars, as 
far as the Apr! hymns are concerned, is the result of the fact 
that even though they had recognised and admitted that “evi¬ 
dently they had been composed for some sacrificial ritual”, 1 * 3 * 
they have not tried to invest,igate more closely the internal 
evidence provided by the hymns themselves, being the only 
basis for arriving at some reasonable conclusion regarding their 
character, as all of them have admitted.* 

Before we enter' upon a discussion of the various argu¬ 
ments that would establish the early character of the Apr! 
hymns, it is necessary to appreciate an essential point of dis¬ 
tinction between the common hymns of the Itgveda on thr¬ 
one hand and the Apr! hymns on the other. It is this. Bwn 
though, more or less all the hymns in the Rgveda have been 
composed for some sacrificial ritual or the other, the Apr! hymns 
clearly visualise a sacrificial ritual, with very strong family 
traditions and consequently a self-contained one, with a rather 
unprecedented appeal to the imagination as well as the senti¬ 
ment of the Vedic poets and their patrons. 

Now we shall present the various arguments that may 
reasonably help us in arriving at the conclusion that Apr! 
hymns must have been composed at a very early stage of the 
Vedic sacrifice. 

(i) The Apr! deities: —With a detailed study of the 
Apr! deities, 8 it becomes clear that the view of Iiaug, viz., ‘they 
are certain divine beings, who do not receive share in the prin¬ 
cipal, part of the sacrifice’, cannot stand at all. We can see 
that the number of stanzas does not stand for so many inde¬ 
pendent deities and also that all the deities are not such as 
do not receive share in the principal part of the sacrifice. In 
fact in connection with the description of ‘svdhdkrtis' almost 
all the important gods of the Vedic pantheon have been men¬ 
tioned as coming and receiving their share of oblation offered. 
It is further extremely doubtful, rather well-nigh impossible, 
that these were the only deities of minor importance at a time, 
when as Haug would take it that the ritual was so much ad¬ 
vanced to have Apri hymns composed specially for the sake 
of the ‘fore-offerings’. Again we can see that they cannot 
be said to be the various accessories of sacrifice that have been 
deified (in which case perhaps their use in the fore-offerings 

1 cf. Keith, pp. 254-5, where he describes the ritual in its early stages ; 

and Haug, pp xvi-xxii, discussion on Rv X. 61. 

3 MaxMuller A.S.L., p. 245 ; Keith— Relijffin of Veda, p. 255. 

* This is ready for publication elsewhere. - • 
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could have been explained), became no systematic attend 
,eems to have been made to include all the accessories 0 f the 
ritual as would be evident from the non-inclusion of such 

important part as the mil. 

Besides, if all these were only subordinatelv connected 
with the sacrifice, all of them ought to have been glorified nud 
invoked in a similar manner. I jut as w can see, out of 
the whole lot, it is onlt L-sdsa A akta mid Iisio l)e\i$, who are 
asked to come and sit on the sacred grass like all other regular 
divinities, while m the case ot so many ot the others, some 
distinctive functions are associated with them. Again we 
can see that no attempt has been made to deify the ‘barhi s’ 
and that ‘samidh’ and ‘Has' can in no sense be considered as 
divinities at all, as in these two places, only adjectival forms 
from the roots ‘samidh’ and ‘id’ have been used, with Agni 
as the clearly intended divinity. As in barhis, no attempt 
seems to have been made to glorify ‘ svdhdkrtis’. As regards 
the divine doors, we can clearly see that it is essentially a 
metaphorical conception and the occurrence of it in the midst 
of Apr! group revolutionizes the old view, making it impossible 
to say that there can be a set number of clear cut divinities, 
glorified in the Apr! hymns. Out of the two divine hotrs, 
we have seen that one is clearly Agni and the other the hotr 
priest. .Tvasfcr has been referred to not because he can ima¬ 
ginably have any connection with the animal sacrifice ; but 
as far as his function of scattering semen (firstly in the form 
of rain and then the real one) is concerned and which is most 
appropriately related with the ordinary sacrificial performances. 
There is no clear indication to say that vanaspati ought to refer 
to the sacrificial post ; on the contrary we can see that he has 
almost been identified with Agni and appears to be closely 
associated with the kindled fire, wherein oblations have been 
offered. It is with reference to the cutting up of these obla¬ 
tions that Agni appears to have been referred to as ‘daivyas 
samitd; there being nothing to point out that the animal- 
slaughterer has been referred to by that word. 

Besides we have seen that Agni is clearly the deity in 
places 1-4 and 11, as also is indicated by the evidence of the 
‘praisa sfikta’. This fact as well as the very vivid description 
of fire (in samidh stanzas) can be well construed only on the 
assumption of the ritual intended thereby, centring round 
Agni in the main. 

Thus the study of the so-called Apri deities shows that ' 
no eleven deities were SQught to be glorified there and conse¬ 
quently Apri hymns can be relieved of their artificial connection 
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with the ‘praydja offerings'. In its turn this fact further indi¬ 
cates that Apri hymns seek to glorify metaphorically a set 
sacrificial performance, which essentially centred round Agni 
and hence which must have been a very simple ritual, naturally 
belonging to the early stages of the Vedic sacrifice.’ 

(ii) Sacrifice as it is referred to by the Apri hymns does 
not appear to be a minor aspect of the principal sacrifice as 
the praydja offerings theory would indicate. The expression 
‘this our sacrifice’ is so frequently used that it very clearly 
implies the performance to be the main sacrificial performance 
and not a subordinate one like the praydja offerings. (Cf. thus 
'imam no yajTutm at 1.18.8, 1.188.7, 1.142.8, 1II.4.8, V.5.7, 
IX.5.8 ; ‘imam yajnam’ at V.5.2, III.4.5 ; ‘nas yajTiam at 

1.13.2, VII.2.7, X.110.7 ; ‘asminyajne’ at 1.13.3, X.70.0; 

finis istayc at X.70.11 ; ‘yajne yajne’ At V.5.9). This sentimental 
expression further indicates close family affinity that had 
developed round the performance of this ritual. The expression 
‘yajne yajne ’ at V.5.9 and ‘yajhais’ at VII.2.2 further point 
out that these were common performances by family traditions 
and not any elaborate specialised performances of the later 
days. The reference to sacrificial priests also occurs in the 
most general terms and with regard to their functions in an 
ordinary sacrifice. Thus ‘havismat’ at 1.13.1, ‘rtam yat’ at 

1.188.2, ‘ Sasamdna ’ at 1.142.1 ‘ yatasruc' at 1.142.5 ; ‘ barhis 
strndnds ’ at 1.142.5, ‘ barhis hharamdna’ at VII.2.4 ‘ saparyavas ’ 
at VII.2.4 and ‘ djuvhdnds' at VII.2.4. 

(iii) This sacrifice is further said to be performed thrice 
a day at times at least. (1.142.3 trie diva dmimiksati; and at 
III.4.2 tris ahan dyajante). It is said to be performed not in 
a specially constructed sacrificial hall but in the household of an 
ordinary householder, (mmiddho adya manuso durone X. 110.1). 
This same is further supported by tire fact that the sacred grass 
is said to be spread at the ‘break of day’ (X.110.4 vrjyate ogre 
anfidvm) and Agni is also referred to as enjoying the samidh that 
very time (sudinatve ahndm X.70.1).. If any elaborate sacrifice 
were intended to be referred to, there was ample scope for 
doing so at these and such other places and hence it appears 
that at this stage, the sacrifices were so simple that the mam 
activities therein were to kindle samidh, scatter sacrificial grass, 
pour ghee with a ladle and proclaim svdha at the end. 

(iv) In trying to establish the early character of the 
‘nabhanedistha-sukta’ (x. 61), 1 Haug has employed the fact 
of reference to six priests therein as against sixteen of the la fey 
days - to indicate its early character. He is of course right 
in doing so. Now if we apply the same argument to our hymns, 

1 Ait- B; Introd-, p- 16-22- 
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which, it should specially be noted, are obviously equally sacri¬ 
ficial in character, then we get a very interesting result for 
our problem. If Apris really formed a part of the elaborate 
Soma ritual, here was an opportunity for clear reference to 
the priests. But we find here that there is only one priest 
that is referred to in very glorifying terms and that is ‘hotr’. 
Side by side with him, 4 adlivarym' have also been mentioned 
at Vli..‘2.4, but clearly with reference to their subordinate 
status as assisting the scattering of the sacrificial grass ( barhis 
; pravrnjate ). The discussion in ‘daivyd liotara has indicated 
to us that this same hotr used to be the composer of the hymn 
as the adjectives like 'kdru. would show. This state of affairs, 
viz., where the composer would act as the hotr priest must 
have belonged to the very early stages of the Vedic sacrifice. 
As Haug has remarked, the adhmry-m also belong to a very 
early stage of the institution of sacrifice (Ait. B., intro., p. xvij. 
And hence a reference to them in the Apr! hymns with a pre¬ 
dominant position to the hotr indicates a stage when the ritual 
though not in its infancy, had not developed any tendencies 
of growing to or attaining its later Brahmanic proportions. 

(v) The reference to the only technical expression 4 svdhd ’ 
is further significant in this connection ; even the expressions 
4 istam ’, 4 'i)I tan’, 4 abilityurtani , ‘vasat. krtani to be spoken by 
the priest on different occasions belong to a fairly early period 
of the Vedic sacrifice as Haug points out (p. xviii). Their 
non-mention in the Apr! hymns, where they could have been 
mentioned with propriety, can help us in justifiably concluding 
that AprI hymns belong to a stage of ritual when 4 svciJia was 
the only expression of religio-magical significance and hence 
could find a, glorifying place in this metaphorical glorification 
of the then sacrificial ritual. 

(vi) This same conclusion would further be suggested 
by the pos.tion of Anri nyimr: in the midst of Agni group. As 
it, is well known, that the ligvedie 'collection of hymns has 
been done on a definite basis. Hence, the place of Apri hymns 
in the early paits of the family mandalas particularly (II.8, 
III.4, V.5, VI1.2) iud'eates on the one hand that they belong 
to the earlier period of the composition of the Vedic hymns, 
and on the other that from the beginning they have been con¬ 
sidered as Agni hymns, in spite of the so called variety of deities 
existing therein. This latter indication is more significant 
inasmuch as in the early period, so many Apri deities were 
not considered as intended herein but only Agni, suggesting 
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their connection with some predominantly fire-ritual. Agni 
is clearly the deity of the stanzas 1-4 and 11, is predominantly 
mentioned in the seventh and the tenth places and at other 
places as well the connection with Agni is pretty evident through 
the simple sacrificial ritual. A ritual in which Agni is the 
all-in-all deity can only have belonged to the rather earlv stave 
of the Vedic sacrifice. 

(vii) The general tone of the Apri hymns further shows 
that in the beginning, the Apri hymns could have nothing to 
do with any well developed ritual as such. They describe a 
very simple occurrence : “0 Agni, you are kindled with samidh, 

the sacred grass is scattered, your flames are spreading, bring 
the gods here, make our offerings sweet for them ; may ihe 
gods come, sit on the barhis, enjoy the oblations accompanied 
by svdhci and in return give us hero sons through Tvastr to 
continue-the sacrificial tradition.” 

(viii) The offerings are referred to in the most general 
terms (1.13.11, etc.) and they are said* to be enjoyed by all the 
gods, without any distinction. In order that they should be 
enjoyed, they are to be sweetened by Agni. At Vll.2.2, they 
are said to be ‘twofold’ (ubhayani), clearly excluding the re¬ 
motest possibility of their referring to the sacrificial beast. 
At X.110.10, 7 iavya’ is said to be sweetened by ‘ madhu and 
‘ghrtn’. This shows that Soma and butter were the two chief 
constituent parts of the sacrifice which was in prevalence then. 
Soma Avas apparently associated with sacrifice from very early 
times but, for want of more research into the matter, it cannot 
be said with any certainty as to when exactly animal slaughter 
came to be associated with the Soma sacrifice. But there can 
hardly be any two opinions as to the fact that animal sacrifice 
must have been a fairly late development and that originally 
the sacrifice with simpler offerings like milk, ghee, Soma juice, 
etc., must have been prevalent. Thus this fact combined Avith 
the simple notion of Agni bringing all the gods to the sacrifice 
and their receiving the oblations without any distinction indi¬ 
cates that the ritual implied in the Apr! hymns must have been 
a pretty simple one. 

(ix) The apparently very close connection between the 
Apri hymns on the one hand and the. Afringan prayers in Avesta 

1 The idea of Agni bringing the go is and sacrificing to them is so fre¬ 
quently repeated that it cannot be said to bo just accidental. Thus • Devan 
avaha’ (1.13*1,1.142-1,X-110.1, ‘Devan avak^i' 1.188.3,If.3-3, 111.4.1,X.70.3 
‘Devan yaja’ (11.31,X.701,II3.7) ‘Devan yaksi’ (1.13.1,1.142.11,11.3-3,111.4.3, 
X.70.4, X 110. 3, 9); ‘urdhvam adhvaram kcuu’, VII.2.7, X.110,2 (‘yajham 
madhumantam ky 1.13.2,1.142.3, V. 5. 2, 111. 4. 2.) 
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on the other also (as the discussion in an earlier section would 
show) indicates that the Apris must have belonged to a very 
early stage of Vedic sacrifice, because it was thought desirable 
to retain them in some form or .other even by the dissenters 
from the older religion apparently as they were connected 
with an older rite and had come to develop essentially very 
strong family associations with them. 

(x) The discussion on the word Apri, given elsewhere, 
would also indicate that the hymns must have been written 
long before the name was applied to them, which in its turn 
would show that the hymns came to be written at a very 
early stage of the Vedic sacrifice. 

In the light of the evidence, set forth above, it would 
be interesting to consider as to why the Apri hymns must have 
come to be composed, which possibly out of them was the 
earliest one, and when and why the name Apri was associated 
with them, and why later .they came to be taken with the praydja 
offerings. Lastly we may also attempt an approximate re¬ 
construction of the ritual, intended therein. 

II 

A Theory as to why the first Apr! hymn came to be written 

After the results of the previous discussion are borne 
in mind, viz., (i) the Apri hymns must have some very clear 
sacrificial association, (ii) they must have been written at a 
fairly early period of Vedic sacrifice, (iii) the ritual they visualise 
must be a pretty simple one, there would not be much difficulty 
in understanding as to why the first hymn of that type came 
to be composed. 

In the early days, as one can easily understand, sacri¬ 
ficial bias must have been subordinate to the poetic instinct 
and hence earlier hymns must have come to be written with a 
stronger poetic urge. Daily sacrifice had come to stay, where 
oblations must, have been offered to a variety of deities. From 
the mention of practically all the important gods of the Vedic 
pantheon in the Apri hymns, it is clear that by that time separate 
hymns had come to be written in honour of all those different 
deities. Ritual was not very much advanced except perhaps 
in some cases, wliere offerings were offered thrice a day. Agni 
was still the most important deity, being instrumental, in addi¬ 
tion to his divinity, in bringing the gods to the sacrifice of the 
mortal. Hotr was still the most important priest, being assisted 
by a few adhvaryus at tinjes, especially as the ritual had still 
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not become a complicated one. The function of Agni in in¬ 
voking the gods had already been grasped by the poet’s ima¬ 
gination as being similar to that of the hotr priest and conse¬ 
quently Agni had come to be designated as the Hotr of the 
gods (1.18.1,4,8 ; 1.142.8 ; 11.3.1,111.4.8,4 ; X.70.3 ; X.l 10.8,0,11). 
He was however distinguished from the mortal priests of that 
name by describing that Agni was so from very ancient times 
(‘pradivm hot a II.3.1, X.110.11) or was the li''st Hotd priest 
(ilas prathamam hotdram ITT.4.8 ; ycivhm hotd X. 110.8) or was 
the first Hotr priest established by Manu (a.s-i hotd manurhitas 
1.13.4), the first mortal to offer sacrifice. This poetic idea of 
Agni being the hotr combined with the importance attached 
to the function of.the mortal priest of that name found meta¬ 
phorical glorification in the conception of ‘Daivya Hotara’ in 
the Apr! hymn. As a result of this metaphorical fusion of 
the two, they have been very aptly described as 'prathamd 
hotdrd’, the first priests (1.188.7, 11.3.7, III.4.7, X.110.7). 

Imagery of fire rising up with smoke and flames had 
still very great appeal to the imagination of the poet (cf. VII.2.1); 
and hence he asks the fire to rise up with the oblations and 
go to the gods (X.70.1 urdhvo hltava). The sacred grass was 
poetically conceived as being soft like wool ( urnamvirada V.5.4), 
because it was to be the seat of the gods. The result of the 
sacrifice, viz., favour of the gods, which would manifest through 
corn (which would help the birth of hero sons through semen) 
was clearly appreciated. This was naturally associated with 
Tvastr and in this way he was given a place in the metaphorical 
glorification of the sacrifice. 

To appreciate the inclusion of the conception of ‘divine 
doors’ in the Apr! hymns, one thing should be very clearly noted. 
It is this. In these early days gods were not visualised so much 
with anthropomorphic details as with their original aspects 
as those particular phenomenon of nature. So when the poet 
is expecting the gods to come to the sacrifice and receive obla¬ 
tions, it is only in a metaphorical sense and not with reference 
to any actual arrival, as understood in the later days. And 
then the metaphorical arrival of the gods, combined with their 
association with Agni has given rise to the peculiar conception 
of the divine doors and it is for this reason that the description 
of the doors in the Apr! hymns does not agree with any other 
explanation. 

• Agni happened to be naturally the most favourite deity 
being the nearest one as well as easily approachable. At the 
same time his connection with the gods who were far away 
could not be forgotten and it is for this reason that the twofold 
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conception of Agni as Narasamsa and Taniinapat had come 
into existence. . But as both were not considered as distinctly 
different from each other, we find them mentioned according 
to the family traditions. Thus these so called deities came 
to be included in this metaphorical glorification. 

The tribe of Bharatas was clearly the most popular one 
while the sacrificial ritual was growing. This growth was 
apparently taking place on the banks of the great Rgvedic 
river Harasvati and its tributaries. Bharatas were the first to 
attain such predominance and hence their family deity or deities 
naturally came to be associated with the sacrificial ritual. 
The first offering to the gods was also poetically sought to bo 
glorified like the first Hotr priest and it found expression in the 
conception of ‘ila’, thus enabling the poet to form a trinity 
of divinities, all having poetic association with the sacrifice. 

Tho beginning and the end of the AprI hymns both em¬ 
phasize the poetic character of their composition. Thus whereas 
the hymn begins with the reference to samidhs, which also 
form the beginning of a sacrifice, it ends with the reference 
to ‘svdlul’, which also mark the end of the sacrificial performance. 
Poetically tho beginning and the end are perfectly faultless. 

In this way with the development of these poetic asso¬ 
ciations, there naturally came into existence one poetic com¬ 
position which combined all these together in one place. There 
were already different hymns, written in honour of different 
deities and hence it was not necessary to mention their charac¬ 
teristics in such a type of hymn. But at the same time such 
a hymn was not to characterize any specialised sacrifice in 
honour of any particular deity but one where all the divinities 
would receive their share without any distinction. The offerings 
of ghee and Soma juice were such that they could be enjoyed 
by all the gods. In the midst of divinities, the .predominance 
of Agni can be easily understood and explained under these 
circumstances as we have seen above. 

This universal character of the first AprI hymn, must 
have distinctly appealed both to the imagination and the devo¬ 
tion of the people of one family in the first instance and then 
later to those of other families as well, who must have thought 
of adopting a similar course for their own families. In this 
way it appears that the different AprI hymns came to be written. 

This poetic effort must then have been associated with 
a ritual which of course would be a simple one, symbolic of all 
the variety of sacrifices offered in honour of the different deities. 
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1. I have attempted to prove elsewhere, that the Rgvedic 
families have in their collections a hymn or hymns which may 
be properly described as their Family Hymn or Hymns in view 
of the fact that they describe in them some unusual exploit 
of an early ancestor or rather, the Founder of the Family, 
trying to show his super-human character and powers. In 
some of these this early ancestor is represented as having the 
privilege of a direct contact with the great, gods like Indra, 
while in others he is shown as performing some miracle, some 
unusual exploit which is impossible for ordinary men, with 
the help of the deities. Thus it, was found how five of the six 
Family Mandalas contained such Family Hymns, while one, 
namely, the Second did not appear to have any. A conjecture 
may be hazarded in this connection, though at present it does 
not seem to have any very sound foundation. 

2. Among the Family Mandalas, i.e., Mandalas II to 
VII, the Mandala of the Grtsamadas appears to have been 
first compiled and offered for inclusion in the Rk Samhita. 
The idea of composing and putting such a hymn in their group 
did not possibly strike them and hence we do not find any 
hymn in it which may be properly described as a Family Hymn. 
The Visvamitras came next and probably set the ball rolling 
by putting two hymns in their collection of the Indra hymns, 
one which recounts how the great Vis'vamitra stopped 'two 
mighty rivers at their confluence so as to allow his followers, 
the Bharatas, to go beyond them with all their luggage and 
booty, and the-other which describes how he officiated at the 
great Horse-sacrifice performed by his patron Sudas after his 
world-victory. One of the hymns is placed at the end of the 
Indra group perhaps by chance or considerations of arrange¬ 
ment, but without any intention of giving it greater prominence 
over others. The Vamadevas took up, the hint and put in the 
midst of their Indra hymns (its position being dictated by the 
number of its stanzas) a glorious hymn which declared how the 
ancient Vamadeva was great and old enough to enjoy a con¬ 
versation with deities like Indra and Aditi, on a basis of equality. 
The Atris followed them and brought at the end of their Indra 
group a hymn which gives a glowing description of how the 
great Atri delivered the sun from a calamity with the help of 
Indra and his own magical powers. The Bharadvajas similarly 
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put a hymn at the end of their Indra Group, in which their 
ancestor is painted as the great magician-sage who with his 
magical chants protected Divodasa’s war-chariot and war- 
drums in his long-drawn battles with the Dasa chiefs Sambara 
and Varcin. The Vasisthas came last and put in two such 
hymns one at the beginning and the other at the end of their 
Indra group ; in the first Vasistha’s great influence with Indra 
is described, showing how on account of it, his patron Sudas, 
the Bharata king, could win the unbelieveable victory over 
the ten kings who opposed him, while in the other, Vasistha 
is glorified as an incarnation of the divine son of Mitrii-Varuna, 
born from the celestial nymph called Urvasi. 

3. I have ))resumed that the order in which these Family- 
collections appear in the Rk Samhita is also the order in which 
they were compiled and introduced there ; and this is also borne 
out by the continually rising number of stanzas which are 
contained in them. Thus Mandalas II to VII have respec¬ 
tively 421), G17, 589, 727, 705, and 841 stanzas in them. The 
ascending order of the stanzas is violated only by the Vama- 
devas and it is possible that for some now unknown reason 
they yielded their second place among the Madhyamikas to * 
the Visvamitras. In all these cases, the Family Hymns find 
a place in the midst of the Indra hymns and this is quite natural, 
because Indra is the greatest and worthiest among the gods, 
who may be associated with wonderful exploits. 

4. Outside the Family Mandalas, we find a similar hymn 
in the Agastya group in the 1st Mandala. It is 1.165. The 
Agastya group begins with the hymns to the Maruts, in which 
Indra also prominently figures now and then. The Agastyas 
appear to be specially favourable to the Maruts, and disclose 
a consciousness of having done something for these deities in 
connection with their share in a sacrifice. It is likely that 
the Agastyas were the first to offer a sacrifice jointly to Indra 
and the Maruts in view of the great and constant help which 
Indra derives from them. The Agastyas evidently regarded 
themselves as the great favourities of Indra and possibly on 
the strength of this assumption they proceeded to take this 
new move in favour of the Maruts. One Agastya poet actually 
says that the Agastyas are the great favourites of Indra both 
‘today and tomorrow’ and this he significantly declares at the 
end of a Marut hymn namely 1.167 (■vayam adya indrasya presthd 
vnyam svo). This new move of some early Agastya seems 
to have been poetically represented by the later Agastyas as 
a glorious exploit of their early ancestor who secured for the 
Maruts an honourable share at the sacrifice as Indra’s companions 
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at the table, after appeasing Incfra who was at first violently 
opposed to this proposal of the Agastya loader. 

5. The hymn 1.105 stands at the commencement of the 
group of hymns addressed to me Maruts by the Agastyas as 
said above. It contains 15 stanzas and is conceived as con¬ 
taining a dialogue, betwe-m Indra end the Maruts, in which 
Indra first* flatly refuse.; to recognise the Maruts as his ruble 
companions, but ultimately becomes reconciled to dint position 
when his matchless and independent power is unwaveringly 
recognized by all concorncI. Vs usual, all t3te events of the 
episode as conceived by the Agus-ya- poet are not c mipietely 
given in this hymn ; some of the e h.uc to be found out from 
two other hymns remedy, 1.170 end 1.171. Yet 1.105 mus 
be regarded as the chi M exponent of (hi; glorious episode, since 
it contains the chief dialogue between Indra and the Maruts 
and the final reconcilement luaihing m the introduction of the 
latter to Agastya's sp rial wicrifFe. We may thus describe 
1.165 as the Family Hymn of (hr Agastyas in accordance with 
the view expressed above. 

6. As a matter of fact, the part played by the ancient 
Agastya in the recoucilom mf and his talk with Indra on the 
o)io hand and with fin Maruts on the other should have found 
a place in this Family Hymn, since this is the chief thing of 
which the later Agastyas could be proud ; yet these are actually 
found in 1.170 and 171. This would seem to militate against 
the view that such hymns were into.utio-oally composed with 
a definite purpose and in emulation with each other. But 
whether, consciously or unconsciously composed, those hymns 
do contain some unusual glorious exploit, of the early ancestor 
or rather the Founder of the Family, and for that reason, may 
be described as the Family Hymns. 

7. I propose to deal with this Hymn along with its supple¬ 
ments namely, 1.170 uni 171, in the present article. 1 shall 
give a close translation of all the three with brief notes at. the 
end \ but first, I. shall lav i.o reconstruct the whole op Ho do as 
it seems to me to have existed in the imagination ol tne Agastya 
poet. I shall of course stick, to the actual words of the hymns 
as far as possible, in this attempt at reconstruction of the different 
events of this episode. 

8. On o)io occasion, the ancient Agastya proposed to 
offer a sacrifice jointly to Indra and the Maruts and accordingly 
sent liis invitations to both. Indra caine and was wai mg 
to receive his share: just then the whole host of the Maruts 
appears on the scene for the same purpose. Indra was who y 
ignorant of this new move of the Agastyas and quite mnocen y 
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as it would seem, accosts the Maruts abodt the purpose of their 
visit to that place (165.1; 2). In this question, indra s tone 
is quite friendly and merely discolses his curiosity to know their 
destination. He of course has guessed that they had arrived 
to receive some one’s hymns and sacrifice ; but he least sus¬ 
pected that they had come to share these with him at the same 
place. The Maruts on the other hand appear quite confident 
of their host's good will and sincerity in inviting them there 
and in a tone of self-exultation and in a jocular vein repeat 
the same question to Indra (165.6). The words ekah, sntpatih 
and mdhinah in nb and the whole of the second half would seem 
to suggest that they thought Indra knew how he was to share 
the sacrifice along with them as his worthy companions and 
that he was merely joking in asking the question. Indra, 
however, did not know anything in the matter as the Agastvas 
had not informed him beforehand of their new move, depending 
upon the great favour of Indra which they enjoyed. So, suddenly 
and with a little impatience Indra replies that he had come 
there to receive hymns, Soma and other offerings at Agastya’s 
sacrifice (165.4). The Maruts thereupon rejoin in that same 
jocular vein that they too had been there according to their 
sweet will for the same purpose (165.5). Indra now loses his 
temper and questions their right to be there, strongly objecting 
to their use of the word svadhn or sweet will and also wanting 
to know what had happened to that svadhd of theirs at the 
time*)f fighting with the Alii! He reminds them how at that 
time they had left him alone and how in spite of that he had 
come out successful. Indra meant to say that such deserters 
had no right to a sacrifice and much less as his table-companions 
(165.6). The Maruts now realise their mistake in misunder¬ 
standing Indra’s attitude and request Agastya to explain the 
real situation to Indra. But Agastya too, was absolutely 
helpless at this juncture and could not even raise his voice to 
address Indra in the matter. Indra would not under any cir¬ 
cumstances, allow Agastya to offer a sacrificial share to the 
Maruts even though it was designed and already set aside 
(171.4). On the other hand, Indra threatened to kill Agastya 
if he offered anything to the Maruts (170.2). Seeing tins, 
the Maruts at once give up their jovial attitude, assume a serious 
expression and themselves try to pacify Indra by explaining 
to him how they claimed merely to be his companions and 
friends and not independent warriors like him, reminding him 
at the same time how he had performed many of his. exploits 
in their company (165.7). Indra is still not inclined to cool 
down and says that ho did not need anybody’s assistance to,, 
perform his exploits (165.8). The Maruts then, in despair 
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appeal to Agastya, charging him with insincerity (170 81 • 
and Agastya makes his position clear to them (17141 On 
this occasion Agastya seems to have requested ludra to permit 
him to otter the sacnhcial share to the Maruts as it was already 
promised to them, agreeing at the same time not to repeat 
such a folly in the future ; but ludra is not inclined to gi ant 
the request owing to uncertainty of the future and unreliability 
of human nature and promise (170.1). Agastya makes one 
more attempt to appease ludra in favour of (.lie Maruts explaining 
to him how they were like brothers to him and so how it would 
be proper for him to share the sacrifice with them (170.2 ; also 
cf. 1.169.1 ; 6 ; 7). The Mi truts pick up this suggestion and 
unreservedly acknowledge the matchless powers of Indra 
(165.9). * Indra now once more repeats his possession of match¬ 
less powers (165.10) and then finally completely yield's to the 
persuasions of the Maruts and Agastya. lie willingly accepts 
the Maruts as his dear companions and beloved friends (165.11 ; 
12). Agastya then invites the Maruts to accept his prayers 
and offerings as already promised (165.18) and orders his 
followers to make the necessary preparations for the grand 
sacrifice (170.4). The Maruts then decide to accept the sacrifice 
after mutual deliberation (165.14) and finally, Indra is urged 
once more to accept the sacrificial offerings in the company 
of the Maruts (170.5). 

9. I shall now subjoin a translation of these hymns 
with brief explanatory notes. 

Translation 

1. 165. Indra Speaks :—(1) With what common beauty 
have the Maruts, who are of the same age and have a common 
abode, associated themselves ? With what intention and 
whence have they come ? The mighty ones sing a mighty 
song with a desire for treasures. (2) Whose hymns have the 
youthful gods liked ? Who has attracted the Maruts at his 
sacrifice ? With which admiring thought should we stop them 
who are flying like hawks in the mid-air ? (3) The Maruts 

Speak :—From where haye you come all alone, oh Indra, though 
you are great and a true commander ? What do you want 
thus ? Having met us who are well decorated, you greet us ; 
you may therefore speak out what you desire from us. (4) 
Indra speaks : Hymns and prayers as also the pressed juices 
are very agreeable to me ; (through them) my vigour, my raised 
Vajra, goes forth. (The sacrificers) long for me ; the hymns 
lovingly approach us and these our bay horses carry us towards 
them. (5) The Maruts reply For this same reason, indeed, 
have we yoked our spotted deer, having adorned our persons 
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and being associated with our own innermost', self-strong powers, 
oh Indra. You have indeed (only) imitated our self-will. (6) 
India speaks :—Where was that self-will of yours, oh Maruts, 
when you left me behind all alone to do the killing of Alii ? 
It is well known, how (at that time) 1 humbled (the pride) 
of every enemy with my weapons, being fierce, fiery and mighty. 
(7) The Maruts speak -You have performed many (brave 
deeds) with our common powers as your companions, oh mighty 
Bull! And surely we shall perform .many more-by our power, 
if we so desire, oh most powerful Indra, <>h Maruts ! (8) Indra 
replies : 1 killed Vrt.ru, oh Via, rut.;, becoming mighty by means 

of my own Indralike lustre, ft was I who made these all- 
beautiful waters easily accessible to man, with my'Vajra in 
mv arms. (!>) The Maruts speak : Your (lustre) is surely 
resistless, oh Magb.avan. \one, indeed no one, is known to 
be like you among the gods. None who is born now or was 
born in the past is able to reach you ; do perform those (deeds) 
which you will to do, oh mighty god. (10) Indra Speaks : 
All-reaching must my power be considered, though I am all 
alone, (in all deeds) which 1 boldly propose to perform with 
determination. For, oh Maruts, I am famous as fierce ; Tndra 
alone is the master of all tilings which I move. (11) The hymn, 
the prise worth hearing, which you composed in person for 
myself, i.e., Indra, the powerful and mighty friend of yours, 
just here as my friends, lias gladdened me, oh war-like Maruts. 
(12) You, oh Maruts, who arc shining brightly thus by my side 
and wlio bestow (upon the sacriiitvr) lasting fame and nourishing 
food, have always delighted me in the past and may please 
me now and in future, when I look at you who are endowed 
with lovely forms, (id) Agasfya speaks: -Who has indeed 
gloriiiod you jus', here, oh Maruts ? (It is l) - . Do come towards 
us who are your friends, oh friends. Bousing our prayers, 
oh beautiful ones, be the appveeiators of these my sacrificial 
rites. (I t) The Bonder of Me Maruts speaks :—Since the 
sacrificial prayer ol this desc.indent of Mana has brought us 
here in order that, he might, serve us as a. poet serves a helpful 
master, turn yourself, oh Maruts, willingly to that singer. The 
singer has sung these songs for you. (15) This hymn, this 
song of the poet Alaudarya of I lie Mana family is for you, oh 
Maruts. May he win vigour with food for the body. May 
we obtain food and a host of followers whose liberality is quick. 

I. 170. Indra Speaks : (l) It is neither now nor to¬ 

morrow ; who knows what has not yet, happened ? The mind 
of an ordinary person has to be waited upon and what is even 
well thought out by him completely vanishes away. (2) Agastya 
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speaks Why do you seek to kill us oh Indra? The Maruts 
are your brothers. Arrange well with them ; do not kill us 
in your clash (with the Maruts). (3) The Maruts speak :— 
Why do you disregard us, oh Brother Agastya, being our iirend ? 
We surely know what your will is ; you do not desire to give 
us alone anything.. (4) Agastya. Speaks : -May they prepare 
the Vedi ; may they enkindle the tire in front of it. lag us 
both perfo;- n a sacrifice for you, (oh Indi a), w here the immortal 
gods i.e., the Maruts, will feel animated. (5) You rule over 
all treasures, oh lord of riches ; you are the best bestower of 
friends, oh lord of friends. I >o agree with the Maruts, oh Indra ; 
and (hen enjoy our offerings at the proper season. 

/. 171. (1) I approach you with this prayer; with this 

well-sung hymn I beg the favour of the victorious ones. Strike 
down the feelings of hatred (of the foes) with a happy (mind), 
by means of your secret lores ; do unyoke your horses. (2) 
This respectful prayer composed with mind and heart, is offered 
to you, oh divino Maruts. Because, you are the promoters 
of only a respectful prayer, come to this accepting it with your 
mind. (3) May the Maruts lie gracious to us when praised ; 
and may the Magna van be the best bringerof bliss, when praised. 
May our lovely wooden tubs of Soma be always ready to start 
upwards (to lire go.Is), with a desire to conquer. (4) Agastya 
explains to the Maruts - Banning away from this haughty 
Indra. (1 stood) shaking with fear oh Maruts. The offerings 
were specially prepared for you ; (but) we removed them away 
(for fear of Indra). Take pity on us. (f>) Bestow on us fame 
by which the Marias will become known as the Shining Ones 
by their power, at the breaks of the many Mornings, oh Bull, 
a fierce and linn-footed giver of strength as you are, along with 
the fierce Maruts. (t>) Protect these brave men from a stronger 
enemy, oh Indra ; in the company of the very wise Maruts, 
have your dislike for us completely removed. As the habitual 
victor, be the bestower of riches on us ; may we obtain food 
and a host of followers of quick liberality. 

Notes 

I. M5. (1) arcanti Amman: Cf. HI. 32. Sab. vamyd: 

The mm is probably' the expected sacrificial share. (2) mahd 
mana'id : Of. VI. 40.' dab. (3) The word eka is contrasted with 
mdhina <fnd satpati ; one who is a great and true commander 
ought not'to be all alone, but should be surrounded by his 
faithful followers and friends like the Maruts. sain prcchase: 
cf. IV: 18.2d. (4) smmah and n lrih both subjects of iyarti; 

or, smma as an adj. as at 1.52.44 ( smmdh marutah); IX.79.5 
(siosmah madah). prabhrto adrih: pra bhr is often used with the 
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Vajra ; cf. 1.61.12 ab ; V.32.7 c; II.80.3fe. Ih c, the subject is 
yajamdndh supplied; cf. 1.24. life; SO.lOfe; lX.90.5d. ukihd 
prati haryanti: cf. V.57.1c. me-nah : Difference in number as 
at IV.42.1; also cf. X.8G.8c. (5) d : ‘Both of us, i.e., Indra and 

the Maruts, have followed their self-will in visiting the sacrifice 
of Agastya.’ (6) In d, supply svadhdm as the object of anamam, 
from a ; nam used as a transitive root as at II.24.2 (natvani 
anamat) ; VII.56.19fe (sahdh sahasa d namanti). (7) The stanza 
like the 14th, is addressed by the leader of the Maruts first to 
Indra and then to his followers (in d). (8) d: Cf. lIL31.16afe. 

1 take suga to mean ‘easily accessible’ and not ‘easily fordable’ 
as others take it. The waters were inaccessible to man as 
they were held up by Vitra; Indra killed Vitra and released 
them for man ; uuga is used only with pathin or adhvan in Rv. 
(9) a : Supply vlryam (1.80.7fe), or ksatram (VII.34.11 ; VIII.90.5). 
d after aim flam is exclaimative, as at VIII.46.21a (wad a), 
nakir: net: Repetition of the negative for emphasis, fee :Cf. 
1.81.5; VII.32.23. d: Cf. Vll.20.lfe; also 1V.30.23. karisyd is 
either equal to karisydh or, a. (future) passive participle like 
kartvd. (12) anedyah is adj. of sravas and is a shortened form 
of anedlyas (‘far off, lasting’). Or, supply ganah (cf. I.87.4ac; 
V.61.13afe) referring to the Maruts. c: sam aiksyd: Irregular 
use of the absolutive. (13) a: The expected answer is ‘It is 
1, the singer’. Cf. similar questions at IV.25.1-3. naveda or 
nave da* is ‘appreciative patron’; cf. IV. 27. 4c; V.12.3fe ; 55.8 c. 

(14) The words are spoken by the leader of the Maruts as in 
v.7. lie addresses them to Ins followers to see if they agree 
with him as in the last case. Both duvasydt and cakre are to 
be construed with yat as their accent shows, duvase na Jcdruh: 
(lavas with this accent on the 2nd syllable is a noun of agency, 
meaning ‘a helpful master or patron.’ That duvas is here used 
of the deity is beyond doubt ; cf. I.119.10fe ; 111.51.8fe ; VI.86.5a. 

(15) c : Construe isd tanve vaydm d ydslsta where vaydm d ydsista 
is equivalent to vaydm adhikrtya d ydsista. 

1. 170. (1) I construe this as Indra’s reply to Agastya’s 

request to permit him to offer to the Maruts, only on that day, 
since he had already invited them, though he should have 
consulted Indra before doing so. It is perhaps possible to 
construe a as a reference to the poet’s claim that Indra belongs 
to him both ‘to-dav and to-morrow’ (1. 165.10a), alid so he 
could assume Indra’s permission in any act of his, as he was 
very dear to Indra. cd show how an ordinary man cannot 
be relied upon to carry out his promise without constant per- 
suation (c: A man has to be waited upon or persuaded for 
parrying out his promise), and beside there is the danger of 
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bis forgottmg what he has promised. (2) nah refers to Agastya 
m both the places, samarana is ‘the meeting’, here 'a clash’ 
of course of Indra and the Maruts ; of. I.165.3c (subhdnaih mm 
aranah). (3) asmcbhyam if; ‘you do not desire to mve onlv 
to us ; but you do desire to give to Indra,’ (4) to in v 7 refers 
to Indra. amrtasya cetanam : Of. tc d<vasya cetanam (iV.7.2ab). 
Or, cetanam may lie taken as an adjective of yapiam in d for 
which, cf. III. 12.2"; YIII.13.18ab, so that, ainrtaya cdanam 
yajham would mean ‘a .sacrifice which would animate the im¬ 
mortals, i.e., the Maruts.’ tanavbvahai: Very likely, the other- 
person intended by the dual is the same as is mean! in A, namely, 
Indra himself. Indra’s help was essential for performing the 
joint sacrifice to Indra, and the Maruts. Geldner (Translation, 
p. 216) thinks that the other person is Agastya’s son : not 
likely. Similarly Max Muller’s or rather Grassmann’s ‘.liusband 
and wife’ is to be rejected. (5) In a Indra is acknowledged 
as the uncontested ruler, but in b, lie is also said to be the best 
‘friend-maker’; this suggests that even though Indra is all- 
powerful, yet lie should allow the Maruts to be his friends and 
table-companions as desired by Agastya. mUrdndm dhesthdh : 
cf. mitram cnam dadhdma (X. 108.8) ; also expression like mitre 
kite (X.132.5), mitradhiti (1.120.9) and mitradhitdn i (X.100.4).- 
mitrapate occurs only here and perhaps is meant, to explain 
Indra’s position (Pati) with reference to the Mitras namely, 
the Maruts. 

I. 171. (1) c : rardnatd is a very irregular form ; according 

to the Pacha Pat,ha, it seems to be an •instrumental form of the 
present participle (which then must be supposed to have taken 
both the Atmane and Parasmai Pa da terminations ; or perhaps 
rardnati as a denom. verb) after which we must supply some word 
like manasd (cf. v. 2 c below, and also expressions like ahclatd 
manasd II.32.3 ; VII.67.7 and sumndyatd manasd at 11.32.2). 
vedyd is ‘some superior knowledge not possessed by ordinary 
men’; cf. VI.9.1 ; X.71.1. At V1T.21.5 the word seems to be 
used in the sense of ‘magical knowledge.’ If this meaning is 
accepted here, construe vedydbhih hclo ni dluitta strike down 
feelings of hatred together with the vedyds of the enemy.' (2) 
hrdd manasd : The double expression signifies the intensity of 
feelings ; cf. I.61.2e ; IV.58.6b ; VI.28.5,7; VII.98.2c- and X.177.1b. 
d: namasah vrdhdsah: cf. III.29.10 (no vardhaya girah) ; VIII. 
6.32 ( pra vardhaya matim); VIII.36.7 (brakmdni vardhuyan); 
IX.40.5 (jaritur vardhaya girah); also X.25.10d; 141.6b. (4) 

Cf. 1.170.2. nisitdni: ‘specially whetted, i.e., prepared for!’ 
Cf. VII.18.2d; 6b. (6) sahlyasah, i.e., martdt; cf. IV.55.lc. 

amyatahelah : cf. IV.1.4b. dadlulno, i.e., dravinam ; cf. IX.96.12c. 
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Rgmia saiuhita is primarily an anthology of beautiful 
poems devoted to tin* lyrical outbursts of the poets in those 
times. The compilation of this mighty \olume marks the last 
phase of a great civilization and culture, and of a. freeman's 
worship of Beauty. The seers sciig of beauty of the familiar 
and the unfamiliar. '! he shining and lustrous dawn, the starry 
nights, the effulgent rays of the rising run, the high! sun at 
noon, the sublime sunset, the launder and the rain, and the 
tempestuous monsoon - -are all endowed with beauty. They 
celebrated, the beauty of file beneftrient powers behind every 
aspect of nature, which Ides' d humanity and made life happy 
here and hereafter. They sang of the Beauty of their visions. 
•They lived a beautiful life in the environments of ideal Beauty 
and they always sang of Beauty, Actual and Ideal. 

In the vedie times, poetry was held as a thing of a 
very high order. The poets themselves speak about their 
art. They knew about the rmumetry and sirRstic finish of 
their compositions. They regarded their compositions as work* 
of art and not as having religions importance. Art. itself was 
their religion. In the Bigveda there is no other religion than 
tho worship oi‘ art-tho worship of Beauty. 

The vedie poets have settled and advanced convictions 
regarding the form and matter, uuitv of impression, conception 
and expression of their vi-hm. and ntlmr details. Their whole 
theory can be epitomised under the verbs ‘la-’, *t;iks-E ‘ir-’ 
(including ‘vac-’, *bru-’, and ‘bhar-"). Ban-', and ‘sij-E These 
occur in the passages where they - ; y they have composed the 
songs. Tho first two talk about the formal aspect of poetry, 
while the last two deal with master. The third fuses and 
blends both. It; does not. billow from this that they had 
throe different conceptions of poetry, for all these overlap and 
constitute only one theory. It is neither the form nor the 
matter that separately constitutes poetry, according to the 
vedie poets. Poetry is a spontaneous creation of an eternal 
value by the seer who has ‘the blessed and serene mood’, in 
which he looks into the inner life of tilings. It is there that 
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he apprehends Reality. Artistic polish of the form, though 
insisted upon by many, automatically follows. 

Poetry was cultivated as a regular profession, as we read 
in one of the last hymns of the ninth book— 

“Karur aham tato bhisag upalapraksini nana” (9.M2.8). 
These bards formed a sort of society and often styled themselves 
as Karavah, Kistasah and the like. The rivers style Visva- 
mitra as a professional bard. And we also read that it is one 
of the most zealous poets that offers the songs (3.39.2, 7). These 
poets, as Geldner 1 has observed, seemed to have lived at the 
courts of the princes or the members of the royal family; and 
these were from all classes of society, both Aryan and non-Aryan.* 

The poets were variously styled in the text. The term 
Muni occurs in one hymn (10.136) and here it denotes a spiri¬ 
tualist possessing superhuman powers and divine afflatus. ‘Klsta’, 
‘Kiri’ and ‘Karu’ regularly denote a poet; but the last seems to 
be a derivative of ‘Kr’, to do, thus referring to the formal aspect 
of poetry. ‘Rsi’ means a seer, a composer of the songs. Here 
the note of transcendentalism is clearly evident. ‘ Jaritr’ implies 
one who composes musical songs. There was a section of 
panegyrists also who called themselves Vipanyavali, Joguvanah, 
and the like. There are also scholars (Vidvan), great intellec¬ 
tuals (Surayah), pioneers or leaders (netarah), and highly 
inspired ones (Viprah). The intellectual noto (Manisinah) and 
the inspired tune are everywhere stressed firmly. Even their 
compositions were called in a similar way. They are utterances 
(vacah), spells (Mantra), praises, songs and the creations of the 
mind (mati). They are called ‘Ohandas’, from a root ‘chand’, 
originally meaning, to please. This term clearly shows that, 
they have not ignored the aesthetic value of art in their con¬ 
siderations. That they are the creations of thought and of 
insight are always referred to, whenever the poet speaks of 
them as ‘dhi’, ‘dhiti’. ‘Nitha’, a musical mode, and ‘Nitha’, an 
artifice, are applied to their works to bring forth the musical 
and the artistic faculties underlying them. The descriptive note 
is well expressed in the terms ‘Kadha’ and ‘Kavya’, while the ease 
of utternace and the melody therein are implied in ‘sukta’ and 
‘61oka’. The song is even styled as the mind or thought (manas). 

From these general thoughts, we can safely turn now to 
the passages speaking about the formal aspect of poetry. A 

1 See Vedische Studien, Band 8. 

* See Dr. C. Kunban Raja’s article on “Vedic Authors” in Rangasvami 
Iyengar Commemoration volume. 
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general idea of these passages can briefly be given as follows : 
Yasistha offers the new praise as if it were sacrificial food. 1 
The seers have made the hymn, carved it as the ‘Blirgus’ did 
the chariot.* A sort of artificial polish and a careful attention 
to the formal aspect of poetry is evidont throughout. The 
seers* are the makers of tho hymns—Brahma Krts. 8 They 
worship with the new and solemn hymn ; it is prabhrti, 4 carried 
out after some effort. This polish and the clfisselling of the 
form are not devoid of any art, for it is said, 

“Harhsil iva krnutha Slokam” (3.53.10). 

They must make the holy song, and sing the strain aloud like 
the quacking swans ; the musical tones are to be as line, deli¬ 
cate, refined, and majestic as the gait of the swans. The 
poets have decked with ornaments the hymn addressed to the 
Alvins amongst men, as if it had been a wife.* Intellect and 
inherent power are essential to givo a colouring of art. Yet 
they did not greatly strive after the artistic effect, for the poet 
utters it easily as if he were yoking a chariot.® The very term 
Sukta signifies that it is uttered or spoken well and easily. 
The glow of poesy is as free and easy as that of the gale. 

Nodhas sends his hymn to ludra, as the constructor of 
a car drives it to its owner. 7 He has carved out a new hymn.® 
The clear understanding was given by tho gods to the poet, 
and with it ho was enabled to carve the hymn. 0 Grtsamada 
fabricated or erected praises like those who are desirous of 
travelling go to construct roads. 10 The institutor of the sacri¬ 
fice calls upon the officiating priests to be diligent labourers, 
like the carpenter ; and he exhorts, “Repeat the pious praise 
to Indra engaging yourselves jealously in the rites, like a car¬ 
penter who planes tho wood.” 11 Another poet observes that 
he has fabricated with his mouth unprecedented, comprehensive 
and gratifying praises. 1 * Yasistha longs his pure and divine 
praise to proceed from him to the gods like a swift, well cons¬ 
tructed chariot. 13 The seers construct the hymns as a clever 
and intelligent -man prepares a chariot by himself. 14 Kumara 
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Atreya composed the hymn for Agni as a steady dexterous 
artisan fabricates a car. 1 Gauraviti too fabricates acceptable 
and pious hymns like rich garments and like a chariot.® 
Nodhas combines the hymn with the instrument of invocation, 
as a man yokes a horse to a chariot. 8 Kutsa returns to Rudra 
the hymns derived. from him as a shepherd returns his sheep 
to the owner.* And another observes, 

“Nasatyabhyam barhir iva pravrnjo 
Stoman iyarmy abhriyeva vatah.” 

Further, the hymn is devoid of all faults. It is delightful and 
pure as the clarified butter that has been filtered.* It is offered 
like consecrated butter. 8 It is the seers that have spread 
the language of poetry in all the directions through the seven 
metres/ 

The chisselling of tire phrase and of the line, the carving 
of a beautiful image out of the rough, harsh and granite rock, 
the making of a composition—all imply a keen sense of the 
artistic side of poetry. Beauty in execution,® and vigour born 
out of the fusion of intellect and imagination, without any 
trace of striving after the effect, bespeak of a rare gift of 
poetic faculty. 

The poet is not only the shaper and the architect of all 
poetic things ; he has a far more interesting and highly important 
station in the evolution of art. He is the medium of art, and 
the creator of it as woll. The subject-object relation no longer 
exists between the two. He transcends these things, and it 
is almost a pleasure to him to execute the trust that is reposed 
in his hands. He never betrays, nor does he lag behind. The 
whole hymn is a spontenaous outburst; he brings it out, bears 
it cheerfully, and raises it aloft. The composition is uttered 
freely, as if it came into existence only in a casual way. The 
vision and the perception have made the poem complete, and 
the poet has only to speak it with ease. He speaks out the 
earnest and sacred hymn that glorifies the divinity. 9 The 
hymn is uttered bright tongued before Agni. 10 Men glorify 
the gods with various speeches and utterances. 11 The eulogy 
has been spoken with earnestness by the devout. 19 They speak 
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the song they have made. 1 The seer, the po6t speaks his mind 
greatly.* It is not uttered in a trivial way.' The poet really 
felt it and speaks it out with all his mind. In short he speaks 
out his mind and nothing else ; for inspiration does not affect 
the object alone, but also the manner of its appearance. 

This product of inspiration comes out automatically at 
its own times and callings. The poet has to fetch outside what 
was within. Being the medium of revelation, he has a burden 
to carry. His utterance relieves him of the agitation that is 
going on in his mind. He carries it out easily and gracefully. 
It is the verb “bhar” that brings forth this significance aptly 
and precisely. He brings forth the earnest praise. 8 He 
bears forth with willing minds the unreluctant hymns. 4. The 
perfect praise of Vasistha uttered with loosened tongue propi¬ 
tiates Indra with repeated invocations.* The poet bears the 
hymn as if it were a reward of his deop contemplation. 8 The 
expressions, 

“Pra bharadlivam_matim” (7.4.1; 13.1; 72.1; 88.1, etc.) 

“Pra bharadhvam giram” (7.5.1, etc.) 

“Ima girah... .bharata” (7.46.1, etc.) 
literally mean, ‘bear aloft the mind, the speech.’ They carry 
the active, invigorating and lively hymns. They are powerful 
and entirely new. Carrying out the hymn, communicating it, 
and uttering it are simultaneous processes and to a certain 
extent identical. The uttering and the thing uttered are one. 
Inspiration which is the master of the artist, engages him 
in all possible ways, and as a reward of his cool and calm 
acquiescence to its fold, it gives the hymn. 

The seers were conscious of the variety of the types of 
hymns, corresponding to tlio varieties of the minds and of 
experience. 7 The attitudes and the outlook colour the per¬ 
ception and the imagination ; and naturally enough, the pre¬ 
sented experience varies. The poet translates the impression 
of the images, in accordance with the bent of his mind. He 
utters infinite and earnest praise. 8 The deity cries, as it were, 
repeatedly, and foretells what will come to pass, and gives 
due direction to the voice as a helmsman guides a boat.* The 


1 7-28.5 cf 7-103-1- 

* 10 35.7- 

* 1.64-1, cf- 1.102-1; 114-1; 
13f.l ; 151-8 ; 6-12.1 ; 1.148-2 
6.60.1 ; 6-67-10. 

1.126.1. 


* 7.24-2- 

8 8 - 66 - 11 - 
7 10 - 111 - 1 - 

* 2-23-8, cf. 3 34-2; 7-61.2; 
8-12 31 ; 10-188.2. 

9 2-42-1, cf- 10-116.9. 
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hymner urges praise like the stone that presses the Soma juice. 1 * * 4 * 
The beverage inspires the speech, and this develops the desired 
intelligence. 9 Then, the sages offer their songs. 

The poem together with the form and the matter is bom 
and complete as soon as it is uttered. Till then the whole work 
remains in the melting pot. Often the poets say that they have 
brought forth, (rather generated) the hymn specially for the 
occasion. The poet gives birth to a new poem.' The poets 
engender the sacred song.* The chief praise proceeds from him 
copiously like rain from a cloud.* It is so fresh. His mind 
was heavy and laden with ripe fruit till that moment. The 
excellent praise which Aditi brought for the royal Indra is the 
product of the sacrifice. 6 The hymns raise themselves to 
Soma. 7 Vimadas have generated the unprecedented and most 
varied hymn.* The poet offers the graceful hymn with all his 
heart; he longs to be in the centre of Agni’s heart to touch it 
like a loving, well attired wife in the heart of her husband.* 

These passages make a slight advance over that of chis- 
selling in the theory of poetry. When he gives birth to a hymn, 
the poet tries to give it some more polish to make it more 
appealing. Such a hymn is necessarily beautiful. There are other 
passages too that refer to the poem mainly as a creation, not 
as a communication, as it is implied in some of the passages 
above referred to. The poet creates (Srj-); and when once the 
creation is complete, communication ipso facto follows. The 
poet never struggles over other extraneous issues. He creates 
and in that creation there is neither repetition nor imitation. 
He creates the song. 10 The created song works marvels as soon 
as it enters the universe with a full fledged individuality. The 
new, pure and graceful song issues forth like the soma juice 
from the filter. 11 It is a spontaneous overflow, ever green and 
lively. It is a composition in heart, in mind and in under¬ 
standing. 19 It is conceived in the heart, 13 and spoken from 
the soul. 1 * 


1 5-36.4, cf- 9.72-1. 

9 6.47.3. 

* 1.10.3.2 see also 6-18.15; 
7 15 4:7.22 9. 

* 7-31 11. 

* 7.94.1. 

4 8.12-14, see 8-43.2; 95.5; 

9.47.3i 73-2. 


7 9.95.1. 

4 10.23-6 ; 7-2. 

* 10.91.14. 

10 6-16-37; 2-35.1. 

11 6 . 8 - 1 . 

14 1.62-2, see 1-105.16 ; 167.4} 
171.2; 182-8; 8.39.1. 

14 2 - 35 . 2 . 


14 10 . 47 . 7 . 
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Thus sincerity and intensity of utteraiices are the two 
essential characteristics of great poetry as conceived by the 
Rgvedic poets, It is earnest, 1 great, 2 grateful, 8 propitiating, 4 
respectable,* gratifying and pious and emulous in earnestness, 0 
devout, faultless and appropriate, 7 pleasant* and ample.® 
These songs are powerful and new, and abound in the choice 
phrases. 10 They are the sweetest of the sweetest, 11 unprece¬ 
dented and comprehensive, 1 * magnifying and wide-striding, 13 
radiant 1 * and auspicious, 1 * excellent and pious. 10 , These are 
some of the excellences that the poets demanded of any great 
work of art; and in all these they are eminently successful. 
Finally we are told that the poem is similar to a web, to weaving. 

“asma id u gnascid devapatnir 
indrayarkam ahihatya uvuh” 17 

Gnah are the courtezans of the Gods. It is the refined and 
delicate touch of the born aesthetician that is necessary in the 
creation of a song. All seemingly contrary things are woven 
here dexterously into a unitary whole-wliere the parts are no 
longer visible. Wo cannot remove it bit by bit and examine it. 
We have to enjoy and examine it as a single unit. Another 
poet observes, 

“Ma tantus cliodi vayate dliiyam me” 1 * 

He requests Varuna not to sever the thread while he weaves 
the song. Poetic composition is made uj) of many fibres, 
threads or strings, with which a mighty poem is woven. To 
make the web complete, inspiration must linger till the very 
end. And in a hymn addressed to the dawns we observe— 

“Byfimana vaca udiyarti valniih 
Stavano rebha usaso vibhatlh” 1 * 

lhe poet rises after praising the eltulgent dawns with the song’s 
webs. Music is an integral part of the doctrine of the lig- 
vedic poetry which also stresses the importance of inspiration 


1 8-33.5. 

2 3-51 -J ; 5.51-8 ; 19-3 

3 5-52-13- 

* 8.11-7- 

* 3-24.4. 

* 7-18-3- 

7 3 31-13- 

* 6-16-7. 

* 2 - 2 - 1 - 


10 1-143.1, etc 

ii-4'1-4. 11 1.114 fi, of. 5-11.5. 

l * 6.82.1- 

13 7-99.fi. 

11 8.6.7-, 

18 10.67-9. 

14 8-23.23. 

17 1.61.8. • 

11 2.28.5. 

** 1.113.17 
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and imagination considered to . bo 11 10 essence of everything. 
A strong passion for the pursuit of the unknown enkindles 
the imaginative spirit which provokes an extraordinarily emo¬ 
tional life. The poets sought after Beauty and found it every¬ 
where ; but all seemed to be eternally fresh and new. Here 
is the “strangeness added to Beauty” which defines clearly the 
theory of poetry held and practised by the vedic seers. By his 
poetic-faculties the poet fashions Beauty iu the heaven-- 
“Kavih kavitva diviriipam a sajat” 1 

Truth, Beauty and goodness are his realms, for he has to esta¬ 
blish truth (5.52.13), visualise and express sweetness and Beauty 
(5.5.2 ; 9.25.3). They saw these things not with the bodily 
eye, but with the -mental one (1.139.2). There is an inner 
urge— 

“Vi me karna patayato vi caksur 
Vidam jyotir hrdaya ahitam yat 
Vi me manas carati dura adliih 
Kim svid vaksyami kim u nu manisye.” (6.9.6). 

“Mine ears unclose to hear, mine eyes to see him ; the light 
that harbours in my spirit broadens. Far roams my mind 
when thoughts are in the distance. What shall I speak, what 
shall I imagine now ?” 


i 


10-124-7 



THE LEGEND OF PRAJAPATI’S ILLICIT PASSION FOR 
HIS DAUGHTER-THE SKY OR THE DAWN 1 

[i SBB (Madhyandina I-vii-4-1-8) ] 

By 

Professor H. R. Karnik, m.a., Ph.D., 

Khalsa College, Matunga (Bombay). 

At SBB (Madhyandina version) I-vii-4-1-8 there occurs 
a legend that speaks of Father Prajapati’s incestuous rela¬ 
tionship with his own daughter Dyaus or Usas. We notice 
the versions of this legend in the Kanva recension of this Brah- 
mana (SBB, Kanva II-vii-2-1-8) as well as in the Aitareya 
Brdhmana III-33-34. A reference to it also occurs at SBB 
(Madhyandina) II-i-2-9 (Kanva) I-1-2-5-G and the Tdndya 
Maliabrdhmana viii-ii-10-11. I regard, for practical purposes, 
the Madhyandina version as the nucleus of this legend, which 
may bo stated briefly as follows. 

“Prajapati once entertained a passion for his own Daughter 
—the Sky or the Dawn. He united with her, thinking of 
pairing with her. Now, this was the gravest sin in the eyes 
of the Gods when they saw their Father pairing with his own 
daughter. They were convinced of the moral depravity involved 
in this vile act of their father and they decided that his grave 
social crime should not be allowed to go unpunished. They, 
therefore,- approached Rudra, the dreadful God who was the 
Lord of the Cattle, and requested him to pierce Prajapati with 
his poisonous arrow. Rudra, aiming at Prajapati,'discharged 
an arrow .at him and thereupon Prajapati’s germinal fluid 
fell upon this earth.” 

The latter part of the legend speaks of the device em- 
ploj%d by the Gods to utilise this part, torn out of Prajapati’s 
body, in the sacrifice ; for Prajapati represents sacrifice itself 
and hence no part of his Body is to -be thrown away without 
being properly utilised in the performance of the sacrifice. 
The Gods, thinking of making an offering out of it for a Divinity, 
first took it to Bhaga who sits on the southern side of the sacri- 

1 For this paper the author is much indebted to his guru Professor 
H. D. Velankar. 
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ficial ground. They hoped that Bhaga would eat it Qa *1 
fore-offering. Bhaga looked at it and at fj* “ «>» 

burned. &». powerful the «,,! L'rajiipati wL'l 'IViXe 

. . L } lv ^ realmug that although the Z.? 

ia . s body was oiler,,d to Bhaga as a fore-offeri ' 
adequately a,,f,eased. They, therefore, took t 

on if Lijf In,. T, } 1V ii' Id) 


Bhaga is blind, 
from Prajap 
it, was not 

Pusan who, on tasting it, lost his teeth. It, 
that Pusan is toothless and when any offeiin 


is for 


^>us reason 

. * i £ . ’iT) ^ iilcitlo, f.t) Pusan 

it is prepared from ground rice as is done tor one h-.viivr !! 
teeth. Although the part was tasted by Pusan, the (iods 
still found that it was not appeased properly. They, therefore 
took it to Bihaspati who immediately ran to Savitr with it 
and requested him to 'impel or influence it for him and make 
it palatable for him, as the latter was the praiuvilr or the Im¬ 
peller. When the offering was thus impelled by Saviti 'it did 
not harm Brhaspati when the latter partook of it. This same 
part is called prdsitra. This prdsitra the Brahman-priest 
receives as the representative of Brhaspati on earth in addition 
to his regular portion ( brahma-bhdga ) from Agni’s cake. 


The legend is exploited by the Brahmana to suit a purely 
sacrificial purpose inasmuch as it gives the origin of the word 
prdsitra . a It also explains the cutting of the prdsitra and 
accounts for its offering to Bihaspati as the fore-offering, which 
is actually given to the Brahman-priest as the latter is the 
representative of the former on earth. The Aitareya Brahmana 
version is given in connection with the Agni-Maruta Sastras. 
Agni Vaisvanara, aided by the Maruts, stirred and heated the 
fallen seed of Prajapati and out of it, as Aitareya Brahmana, 
III-34 says, sprang successively Aditya, Bhrgu and the Adityas. 
Whilst the coals became the Angiras ; from those that blazed 
forth after being quenched Brhaspati came into being ; the 
coal-dust, the burnt earth and ashes, etc., were changed into 
various kinds of animals. This version of the legend differs 
from the Miulhyandina and the Kanva accounts of the story 
in other details as well. Thus (i) Prajapati, entertaining an 
evil desire for his own daughter the Sky or the Dawn, approached 
her not as Prajapati but as llsya, a species of a male deer. His 
daughter, at the time of co-habitation had assumed the form 
of Iioh.it, a female-deer. 3 The SBR versions do not speak 
of these transformations of Prajapati and his daughter before 


1 Note how the liiahmana explains the blindness of Hha^a; dnd-ttd 
toothlessness of Pii^n below. 

* “adhidaivajnanaya prdsitd prapto’sye ti prdittrani** Sdya a. 

8 See section 2 of the Text. 
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tlie former co-habitated with the latter. This is purely an addi¬ 
tion made by the author of the Aitareya Brdhmana, perhaps 
with the intention of mitigating the sharpness qf the offence, 
(ii) The Aitareya Brdhmana, again, does not state explicitly, 
as the SBR versions of the legend do, that the Sky or the Dawn, 
with whom Prajapati co-habitated, was the. sister of the Gods. 
We have to presume this relationship between the Dawn or 
the Sky and the Gods for we know that the latter are the Praja- 
patyas or the sons of Prajapati. Even this may-be due to a 
desire of minimising the bluntness of the Gods which is apparent 
in the SBR. This bluntness of the Gods, however, shows their 
moral soundness. Anybody, even a father, must be punished 
for an immoral Act. See also No. iv which refers to the astro¬ 
nomical interpretation of the legend in this Brahmana. The 
attempt is clearly to absolve Prajapati as a god from the liedious 
sin. (iii) The A.B. further refers to the origin of the God Bhiita- 
vat who, as the legend itself points out, is nobody else but 
Rudra of the SBR. The Gods, finding that Prajapati had 
done an act which was never done before, 1 began to search 
vigorously for a Divinity who would punish their father for 
this ignoble deed of his. Being unable to find such a deity 
amongst themselves, they put together their most fearful 
bodies-and when the latter were massed together they assumed 
a terrific form which was subsequently named Bhiitavat. This 
Deity became the lord of the cattle as a result of a boon con¬ 
ferred on him by the Gods in return for his services to them. 
Rudra, also, is declared by the SBR version as the lord of the 
cattle.* Hence Bhiitavat and Rudra are one and the same 
Deity. The SBR versions, however, do not speak of the origin 
of the God Bhiitavat 8 from the most dreadful bodies of the 
Gods, as the AB version does, (iv) Proceeding further, this 
version of the legend alludes to the origin of the constellation 
of the Mrga or the Orion. When Prajapati was pierced by 
Rudra or Bhiitavat of this Brahmana, he shot up into the 
sky to become the constellation Mrga or the Orion. Bhiitavat, 
who pierced him, became the star known as Yyadha or Mrga- 
vyadha in the constellation. The Sky or the Dawn, who had 
assumed the form of Rohit, the Brahmana says, is the cons¬ 
tellation Rohinl. This constellation precedes the Orion in 
the firmament. The three stars in line in the naksatra, that 

1 “na krtam vai prajapatih karoti ti”—Text, section 3 

* See Section 4 of the Text. 

With this epithet of Rudra we can compare "Bhava” of the Bahikas. 
Rudra was know as “bhava” amongst the Bahikas, See legend at SBR 
J-rii-3-1-9, 
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pierce through the body of the stars represent™ m 
but the arrow which shot through the body of Pmiamt^ 
They appear exactly like an arrow piercinc throntrif tv? P i? i 
of a deer. These stars representing the 
and the one bnght star in the Constellation, that remvs“ m 
the Mrga-vyadha or the hunter, i.e., the God Bliutavat himS 
do appear in a straight line if an onlooker tries to connect then, 
by drawing an imaginary line through the sky. The fancy 
thus, is quite justified. What the Brahmana means in brief 
is that the Mrga-naksatra following the constellation of TtohinI 
in the sky is but Prajapati pursuing his daughter—the Sky 
or the Dawn. This application of the legend to an astronomical 
phenomenon we entirely miss in the other versions of the legend, 
(v) The germinal fluid of Prajapati, that fell down after he was 
shot at by the God Bliutavat, according to the A.B., ran down 
on the earth and became a lake.* There is no reference to 


such a transformation of the seed of Prajapati in the other 
versions of the legend, (vi) This seed, as the A.B. unlike the 
SBR declares, became the manusa. The Gods, in their desire 
that the fallen sperm of Prajapati should not be spoiled, said : 
medam Prajdpate veto dusad’iti “Let not this seed of Prajapati 
be spoiled.” 8 Since the words that the Gods uttered with 
reference to the germinal fluid of Prajapati were ‘ md dusad’ 
iti *, the sperm itself became the manusa. Here is evidently 
intended, by the Brahmana, a pun on the word Mdidusa. The 
expression consists of via and dusad and has a correspondence 
with manusa. The latter expression is, therefore, identified 
by the Brahmana with the former and is then derived from it. 
Here then we get the fantastic derivation of the expression 
manusa from md and dusat. Such fantastic derivations we 


often find in the Brahmanas. (vii) The Gods then surrounded 
this seed of Prajapati with Agni and Marutfs amongst them 
shook it. Agni could not make it move. The Gods, thereupon, 
surrounded it with Agni Vaisvanara, the Maruts shaking it 
this time also. Agni Vaisvanara was able to move it,* and 
the Gods could produce the divinities and the creatures from 
this germinal fluid of Prajapati. The other versions of the 
legend do not speak of such a creation from the seed of Prajapati. 


1 See section 5 of the Text for this atmospheric representation of the 
legend. 

* See section 6 of the Text 

8 See sections 9-11 of the Text. 

4 According to the TMB version these words were the words of 
Prajapati himself. See text of this version, Section 4 

* See sections 13-28 of the Text* r 
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Before I pass on to one or two more points in connection 
with the study of this legend I would like to refer to one passage 
in tire text of the A.B. version of the legend in translating 
which, I honestly differ from Dr. Hang. The expression ‘imam* 
in the passage ‘imam vUlhyeti x is understood by Dr. ITaug, 
as referring to the incarnation of evil deeds, here of course of 
Prajapati. By ‘imam’ he means a kind of devil.’ He seems 
to believe, if I understand him correctly, that the ghastly deed 
of Prajapati had assumed a personal form and thpt this phan¬ 
tom, which was a symbol of remorse, (whose ?—Prajapati’s ?) 
the Gods desired to destroy. 1 feel that Dr. Plaug has entirely 
missed the point which the legend wants to emphasise. It is 
needless to assume that Prajapati’s evil deed became incarnated 
in a phantom. This phantom or devil, as Dr. Hang himself 
says, was a personification of Remorse, evidently of Prajapati 
himself, for the vile deed that he performed. Dr. Haug does 
not say explicitly personification of whose remorse the phantom 
or the devil was. 1 presume, and 1 hope correctly, that it was 
the personification of the remorse of Prajapati, if at all it is 
to be understood as ‘personification.’ But, then, the question 
is ‘why should the Gods think of destroying Ibis ‘personification 
of the remorse’ of Prajapati '? Perhaps because, the gods 
thought Prajapati himself was too high for punishment, he was 
the progenitor of all including gods themselves. But this is 
indeed the glory of the Brahmanical code of morality that no 
one, howsoever great or highly placed he may be, was considered 
to be above the reach of law. A moral offender himself and 
not a substitute of him must suffer punishment, so the gods 
concluded : so that (lie expression ‘imam’ in the passage under 
discussion has got to be understood as referring to Prajapati 
himself. The SBH versions as well as the words of the Gods 
here in the A.B. version suggest that the Gods intended to 
punish the offender, i.e., Prajapati himself rather than the em¬ 
bodiment of his offence. Havana also refers this demonstrative 
pronoun to Prajapati and not to anybody else. If Dr. Iiaug’s 
interpretation of the pronoun is accepted, the words ‘devdnam 
dga dsa’ of the SBR versions and ‘akrtam akar iti’ of this version 
will lose their force altogether. 

The Tandyamahabrahmana-version is a very short one 
and has been introduced in the Brahmana in connection with 
the Srayantlya Brahma-saman. This version does speak of 


1 See Section 4 of the Text 

* See his Aitareya Brahmana, vol. II, Foot-note 31, p. 218, 

18C3. 
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Father Prajapati’s passion for his daughter Dsas' Hi, 
seed fell upon tins earth. Prapipati himself nronithtml 5 
with cattle thinking that it should not be spoiled No farther 
details of the legend are mentioned by the Brahmana This 
Brahmana, applying tlie legend to the immediate sacerdotal 
purpose, observes that when the Srayantlya Brahma-sun ;an 
is recited, the sacnhcer propitiates and restores him i.e. 
Prajapati. ' 


This rather important legend is no doubt an elaboration 
of the Rgvedic passage. (X-fil-7-Bks 5-7) which contains the 
lirst allusion to it. This legend in all its versions has been 
exploited by the Brahmanas, as shown above, to explain 
sacerdotal purpose but the legend undoubtedly contains more 
than mere fulfilment of a sacrificial necessity. It lias been 
discussed by great orientalists like Weber and Muir, the latter 
of whom seems to be of the opinion that the legend refers to 
some atmospheric or astronomical phenomenon such as the 
Mrga and the Eohini-constellarions. According to others the 
legend is merely an allegorical representation of the Mrga- 
Naksatra following the Robin! in the vast dome of the Sky. 
I am inclined to hold the view that the legend, though evidently 
an allegorical representation of some atmospheric or astro¬ 
nomical phenomenon, has yet an important bearing upon the 
moral attitude of the Yedic Aryans towards the immoral Act 
figuring in the story. We get in it, in strongest possible words, 
the condemnation of incestuous connections or illicit relation¬ 
ships between blood-relations. Mr. S. 0. Sarkar, indeed, has 
attempted to prove on the so-called evidence of the Puranas 
and the. other semi-historical works or on the basis of the (mis¬ 
understood) Epie-Purahic tradition that consanguinous marriages 
and instances of parental incest were of frequent occurrence (?) 
during the Post-vedic Age. 2 This author seems to hold the 
view that the vedic evidence also points to the presence of 
brother-sister marriages and indicates the prevalence of in¬ 
cestuous connections between Father and Daughter. Dis¬ 
cussion as regards the legality or otherwise of consanguinous 
marriages in the Post-vedic Period is outside the scope of the 
present paper. I am here concerned with what is regarded 
as evidence from the Vedic Period. The dialogue of Yama 
and his sister Yarn!, the present legend and its norm or germ 


x The TA/B-version does not mention the other name of Prajapati’s 
daughter, viz., the Sky as the other versions of the story do. 

* See his “Some Aspects, of the Earliest Social History of India ”, 
Oxford University Press, 1928, pp. llo ff. 
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in the Rgveda are frequently quoted by theorists to found the 
theory of the prevalence of the social practice of marriages 
between blood-relations. I honestly feel that these isolated 
passages cannot be exploited to build a whole theory upon 
them. On the other hand, if these passages are correctly 
understood, they prove that the consanguinous marriages or 
cases of parental incest were regarded as extremely exceptional 
and revolting in the Vedic Age. The dialogue of Yama and 
his sister Yarn! and the present legend definitely condemn, 
in no uncertain terms, the sexual connections with blood-rela¬ 
tions. The Yedic people had a high conception and code of 
morals as has been shown by me elsewhere. 1 Any one, who 
was found going against the established code of matrimonial 
morals, was first of all dissuaded from violating it (dialogue 
of Yama and Yam!) or heavily punished for his crime in spite 
of his high .and respectable position as the present legend indi¬ 
cates. The legend chiefly concerns itself with the illicit con¬ 
nection of Father Prajapati with his own Daughter. This 
incest of Father Prajapati was considered by the Gods as the 
gravest sin and it caused such a lot of flutter and tremendous 
commotion amongst them that they could not allow it to go 
unpunished.* No sooner did the Gods find that the established 
moral code was being violated than they decided to punish 
the offender without stopping to dwell upon the status of the 
offender or their own relationship with him. Prajapati was 
their father and identical with sacrifice itself which they prized 
very much. Prajapati therefore enjoyed a very high status 
in the Vedic Pantheon but when the Gods found him guilty 
of an offence they unhesitatingly punished him through Rudra. 
The fact that the offence of such great Deity as Father Praja¬ 
pati was at once punished by the Gods is the strongest possible 
condemnation of consanguinous marriages or parental incest 
in tlio Vedic Age and an equally powerful proof of the unwaver¬ 
ing attitude of the Vedic Aryans towards the upholding of a 
moral principle or law against even the highest and otherwise 
most helpful and kindly divinity like the Prajapati. Judged 
from this point of view the present legend appears to me to 
be a very important ‘Moral Tale’ and not merely an allegorical 
representation of atmospheric or astronomical or cosmogonical 
phenomenon. 


1 See my Thesis on “The Morals in the Brahmanas” Introduction 
Chapter VI. 

1 See Sections 3-5 of the Text. 
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III] LEGEND OP PRAJAPATl’s ILLICIT PASSION 

Tkxt. 


^ 11,11 « 

^ ^ tivi, sjjftsBnwi ft.,,,, „ V1 to 

***"*" fafa^fefa lieu ?RTf«nn^ft?Jiw 
srsnunr irh ' " ' 


SRNf^farci^trR ft 5T?3i ffTTWRH |Ro|\R t 

qn sranMRn iimi ^ ^T-'^t^RR *t«t? 5TDTJrra?^ftTt RTf^fg- 

iimi % RHt'TPi if^TT, h-^i: snfcroRr, TO"nfa?tf 

^r^ieftffT im.ll ?0fPiR STTRtRJT q-qf^r^: ll?V|| ^ifts%«Tt 

w\\n dwfsmr Rnkif nmiswr nmi >dt u?eu 

cT :—*ft 11 ? % 11 cfr T j° T ft 'Rfsr^rj i r e 11 cr^it 

5TRT IR?H IRRII ^!TRT|Rf^: ^Rr |R3ll 

cRRT?! ^ ^ ftfafsrT'TRRTJr^ J#?T ^TFRRR^R IR^II ^ ;%^T- 

^nrir^^R^stT^rf .r^T^fcr irmi u^n \ wpqRr: 

^fRr^srRR>ir ;r, (gfRT t ^rrct Irafer), %i % sn|%Rr ir^u 
? rfRT SI^TfRT urg^i, <T^T ?rfR^cI Rf^R, rTFfrs^TRt^f 5TTR, Rflftl^I^T 

JTcsrrfsDnr ir^ 11 ' ’ ^roVro (rfjjtR^t) 


3T«T q^TT?T ifreM 3TR^tcT, snTTTrRfscrcrs^t JRT ^IStr^ RfaRRfcqpiT 
fRirt^rJTTf:, *r f srffaRflPT RrRt dw?r JDrefrrs 

3TT?sfRT II ?ll _ 5To WTo (JTMf^) V?-R-^ 


jTTrfsnRT^ STK^RTf: RTN^^f ^f%Tt JRjJT%T: sftf f^R:, sftf # 
ftKtsq- qts^R HTRI N^JRt 5TRRR f5TT: fa# RSifcT, Wt f # 

^T^Rt JT q# f^JFJfJTr^TRJTT^ II?II RTf'T RJlf-TTRK^RfJlfF^qfrqSLRf, 

k? irtt ^ffsts^rTT^dgi^ 

Rrff4*TJrRpr qrRffRTTRtdfrT ert^ Wter ^ 4 dR ^5 ?r Rr#f RqfR- 
j?fR q-R^rrq^RRTf^ r'Rt iri st° (^R) 

(sr) . rtMt irii .iRii^rft 

SdHWd W .IR11 rT3Rftlf N jftsif qfp>t.TrftRr 

JT.IIVII ^Rl .IRII ?TR f^5^T rHt-IRII 

.MV9M aRTReff.lieu graTRjRRTfjT^R. 

3T% jRT JR? erf^T ^T: f?Rcf SH^JTJR IRII 


n * # qw ^t^ft cRtsf>T. ii?°ii.ii?M 

5T g;^T3TRWd qrftot ?ff^: m^TT RTfR^WeT 11^11 3 

^r°-°f^Rr,d^n:.. °rRt, ^ *mr ^f^reftRr nun 

.iryii .n?Hn^m°.^*^u?^i | .umi 

srqTfT 0 .||?eilcT^fff RT 3PTIW^jrfT°.IR^II 

.;.iroii .ir?ii 5Rrf5r^rnr. ir^ii 

3RTfX°.IR?II 3T«ft JTRR5rm^ srfqreHt 7>T ^ «mf% IRV|| 

?T ^rf rt ar^r^nr^^rt qfi: 0 .iRMi. ir^ii f ? 
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sr^qrfa:.°afFftwRr^ ir rra^fcr f^sr^f'Jrt *tt ffsftfcfcr irvsii 

RRfR RfaeTT 5iTg°.: • • , 5Tefts^ ^T^ci.IR^II 

5 To $rr° (^m) ? -' 3 -'R-?-<i 

(3tt) 5r5nq%f ^ arTf^TRfRc^ iRii ^rnprt 

Rc?rr n ? n d fair sm^pr q t 11 3 n ^ 

^^Rrf^^WyV^rftRvrTr^ 5 !, lit rt rr m^TRi cpr STOprr^fFTT 
Rimt^crr rhrf qtr ^eftsirew?^ fr^jww^TR w^rfcr 4 R jfrsw erN rut If; I 
Ifr f RjrrRfcrcjerq-^frTr faslfa, r ^ligrfaricR # ft Rft ?fir 

r rtfr ^for w^rtrr^TTcJTR ; ^twrerRSTPT, •rtrfr'r r% ttfr era? 

fif If 11M1 ^v^vmifa^n ; *r fl«r 3&J sfTTferll ft ?efTf$rl f ? 
w<m t^t: r s g- TT%cFrVff^ufr q q^fq'-fT^r q ^q-flrFrosr 11 \ 11 cf?r 

?f SRrrl: tef: faWF'=rr-?WcflT>SRT<T ns 11 

I Ifr 3rrp%? srsrr# ^efr fffffl, qqqq^i nanrl tm |fff fa eFRTfep 
R*Tfrp : JTI|'TPT RTfqrFT, Rf?T ? I FrrfcrSFRPTl fFRTfT R^rTFiFflT^mSTSr 
R^SW RTTSTfafT ?f fe a air: II V? ? II fffafT RRTf RyapRPRr SFf^fFRJT 
Rr^RTfRTTffafRT IsRiRR'if RfffRPFRicfr RRl^ffhTfWfg: np-Rmf. 

o C\ -v 

11 ?3R<£ 11 Fo ^rro 3 - 33 - 3 * i 

The passages in tlie following version arc marked independently :— 

(?) inn7fireqw4'Ffi 11 ? 11 ter: rmrrr 11 r n Rf«rr 

aErfT^Tar 11311 erfafWifff r RnfRfgPf 11 * 11 effrrffRKTsrlf 11 mi q^vr^m 
f^r hfr Rffl ’‘-rt'frfcr 411 fprt rrrII 1R11 efFfRR^nrr^ir 







THE PROBLEM OF MADHAVA IN THE RGVEDI0 
COMMENTARIES ’ C 


By 


S. J. JoSHI M. A. 

Sanskrit Department, Benares Hindu University. 


This article is a tentative endeavour to adduce the evi¬ 
dence possibly available to shed some definite light on the 
long-discussed so-called Madhava-problem concerning the com¬ 
mentators on the Rgveda. We have now, at our disposal 
two more commentaries of the RK-Samhita, besides that of 
Sayana-Madhava, ascribed to two separate individuals- both 
of which bear the same name, i.e. Madhava. Of these two 
Madhavas, one is the sou of Venkatarya, whom we generally 
designate as Venkata-Madhava, and the other is known to us 
as the Anukramanikara Madhava. We possess definite know¬ 
ledge about the age and works of Sayana-Madhava, whose 
great commentary on the Rgveda came to be written in the 
latter half of the fourteenth century at the Court of Bubka 
and Harihara kings of the great Vijayanagara Empire. In 
order to get this great comriientary in print Max Muller worked 
for 25 years i.e. from 1849 to 1874. Venkata-Madhava’s com¬ 
mentary on the Rgveda has also been available to the scholars, 
though not in its entirety, yet fairly in a large portion of it, 
the first Mandala of which has already been edited by Dr. 
Lakshman Sarup in two big volumes. The commentary of 
Anukramanikara i.e. of Madhava (A) is known to be available 
in only one, very old manuscript in charge of the Adyar Library, 
covering only the whole of the First Astaka of the Rgveda. 
It is recently edited by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja of the Madras 
University and despatched for review. Besides these three, 
there is one more commentary on the Rgveda which does not 
belong to Madhava but to Skanda Swamy. For the salm of 
comparison we shall have to refer to all these commentaries. 

The main points that are proposed to be discussed in the 
present article may be noted down as follows:— 

1. The epithet ‘Madhavabhattastu’ referred to by Sayana- 
carya in the beginning of his commentary on the hymn, RV. 
X.86, cannot go to refer to Venkata-Madhava as admitted by 
scholars such as Dr. Kunhan Raja, Dr. Lakshman Sarup and 
Pt. Bhagvaddatta and. others, but it seems to apply appro¬ 
priately to Anukramanikara Madhava. 

82 
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2. Devarajayajva, the writer of the runping commentary 
on the Yedic' Nighantu (Vol. I, B. 0. I. edition of Nirukta) 
who, in his introduction to that work, mentions many Rgvedic 
commentators by name, the chief of them being Skandasvami, 
Venkata-Madhava, Bhaskara Misra, Uvvatabhatta, cannot be 
placed posterior to Sayana-Madhava but is decidedly anterior 
to him. 

3. Venkata-Madhava, the commentator on the RK- 
Samhita a part of it now available to us in two parts published 
in the Punjab Oriental Series No. 2, and his Karikas at the 
beginning of each Adhyaya of the Rgveda published in Vol. 2 
of the Madras University Series, cannot bo admitted as posterior 
to Sayana as is attempted to prove by the scholar A. Venkata 
Subbayya of Mysore in JORM of 1936 (vide his two articles 
pp. 115-140 and pp. 201-230). Dr. Kunhan Raja has already 
refuted this conclusion in his article ‘on the chronology of the 
Vedabhasyakaras’ in the same Journal pp. 256-268. 

4. The commentary of Madhava (A) published by the 
Adyar Library on the first four Adhyayas only, possesses many 
characteristics deserving the epithet ‘Bhasya’. It is really 
the oldest of all and Skandasvami, Venkata-Madhava, Deva- 
raja and Sayana, all have derived their help from him. 

5. Venkata-Madhava’s Rgartha-Dipika, the commentary 
on the Rgveda, lacks in many points which are necessary to 
raise it to tho rank of Bhasya. Moreovor the author himself 
has not designated it so. 

6. It may be fairly inferred that although Devaraja in 
his introductory passages names Venkata-Madhava and 
Madliavadeva, in tho body of his commentary on tho words 
of Vedic Nighantu he invariably refers to Madhava (A), with 
his Bhasya and various Anukramanis only and never to Venkata- 
Madhava or Sayana-Madhava. 

7. Finally, the name ‘Madhava-Krta Rgvoda-Vyakhya 
should be substituted by ‘the Rgveda-bhasya of Madhava¬ 
bhatta and thus the title Madhavabhatta must go to refer 
not to Venkata-Madhava but to Madhava (A). 

Let us now deal with all these points below. The sole 
evidence adduced by the scholars, especially by Dr. Kunhan 
Raja and Bhagvad-Datta, in order to prove the identification 
of Venkata-Madhava with Madhavabhatta is the contended 
extract quoted in the Sayana’s commentary on Rv. X.86, 
which begins with the word ‘Madhavabhattastu’. There are 
a few other, passages which axe adduced by these scholars to 
prove the identity of Venkata-Madhava with one Madhava 
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referred to by Devafaja. Dr. Raja has extracted some seven 
passages in his article contributed to the volume of the Fifth 
Oriental Conference, Lahore, from Devaraja’s commentary 
to show that they tally with Sayana’s passages in the Rgveda. 
The respectful reference as ‘Madhavabha11ast,u' in the* plural 
number has led Mr. Venkatasubbayya of Mysore to the inference 
that Madhavabhatta must have been the senior contemporary 
of Sayana. Thus an attempt has been made by the scholars 
to bring Madhavabhatta, Venkata-Madhava and Devaraja 
nearer to Sayana. We shall now try to adduce sufficient internal 
evfdence from the commentaries themselves to show how all 
these conclusions are fairly incorrect. It is only Mr. Venkata 
Subbayya who attempts to place Venkata-Madhava posterior 
to Sayana. But his conclusions have been ably refuted by 
Dr. Raja. But Dr. Raja himself would be tempted to prove 
Devaraja to be later than Sayana, which statement is refuted 
by Bhagvad-Datta and Lakshman Sarup. The new commentary 
of Madhava (A) was not available to the scholars when they 
wrote all these articles in the manner in which we possess it 
now. All credit goes to Dr. Raja and the Adyar Library. 
In the light of the evidence supplied to us by this new com¬ 
mentary, we shall proceed to prove our points one by one. 
I shall now note down again for the perusal and comparison 
to be made by the scholars the extracts quoted by Madhava¬ 
bhatta and Venkata-Madhava which are not identical ver¬ 
batim :— 

fk fa ufalfwrfajsmr gmfafa i ?r«rr ^ i 

«pf?crcT §fa? i s-sq/W wura: i cfa-crfa-sroff 

crater i uft'p'T'd ubnfH'fa fa i 

fvrq-vr srruq qvruRrsfva: i uu qfafa?? fa muucT i fafard u Hjcrfar i 
f ^fa armq i *rv qvfa vqfa faq afa: i *rcu<siT- 

This passage again occurring in the Rgarthadipika of 
Venkata-Madhava goes thus (vide JoRm 1936 pp. 116). 

qfard |fa: qpjqyJTiT: q<n^fatfa - 

srmq ssmnrr h ^ *th vfafa?s fa sg^fa fa 
qfttTsqqcfl gsfa mucg fas^m’urjrqfaffa 

^?frc3* i 

In the*second passage there are a few corruptions which 
make the whole thing unintelligible yet we can fairly compare 
both ; and we are in a capacity of making a plain statement 
that Sayana’s extract can never be the same as the latter, 
he must be quoting from some other commentary. Now Dr. 
Raja has obliged the scholars by publishing both Madhavas’ 
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commentaries side by side in his ‘Madhava-iKrta Rgvedavya- 
khya, the Adyar edition of 1940 covering the first four Adhyayas 
only ; even the cursory perusal of both the Madhavas will reveal 
the fact that Venkata-Madhava, throughout the whole of his 
commentary has tried to epitomise the commentary of Madhava 
(A), sometimes hopelessly passing on silently even without caring 
to give the synonyms of some important words. This may 
suggest us the idea that his above extract also must have been 
the slightly altered version of Madhavabhatta’s given to us by 
Sayana. This point can only be fully clear in case we come to 
have the full commentary of Madhava (A). This valuable com¬ 
mentary of Madhava (A) reveals some other notable facts. His 
commentary being old, it seems that Sayana also to a great 
extent must have borrowed from him as he does from Skanda¬ 
svami. Venkata-Madhava also is indebted to Skandasvami. • 
There are faint reasons to conjecture that Skandasvami also is 
later than Madhava (A). Many times he seems to have quoted 
passages and meanings from tins Madhava. To verify these 
statements the scholars are requested to go over closely the 
hymns 25 and 51 in order to compare the commentaries of all 
these scholiasts. Dr. Raja believes that Devaraja quotes 
passages from Sayana’s and thus he is later than Sayana. He 
has adduced seven passages for this purpose, of which we can 
take up only two for our purpose ; because they occur in the 
first four Adhyayas of the Rgveda of which the commentary 
of Madhava (A) is available. These two are No. 3 and No. 7 
of Dr. Raja’s article. I shall requote those passages along 
with Madhava (A)’s one for the comparison of the critics :— 

Devaraja—sr-wfai mu?: i asr ^rnfafci geram 

<n’ awdTsaiiJTci i (pp. 130 13. I. Edition under the word Jalasa) 

Sayana—on R.V. 1.43.4. l ssr 

Venkata-Madhava—on the same, simply in a word 

NT3r«T i 

Now Madhava (A)—i srwiufafa ppm? i 

i srfwtffcr^R? i i sfe sn i 

N<nr nMu i 

Here by minute observation we can see that all of them i.e. 
Devaraja, Sayana and Venkata-Madhava are. reproducing the 
idea or words to be seen in Madhava (A)’s commentary. Deva- 
raja’s words agree more with this Madhava’s than Sayana’s 
statement that f? vrH’ is nothing but the 

re-producing of of Madhava (A). 
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Now let us take the other available passage i.e. No. 7. 
Though the passage refers to only one word, the meaning of 
which is likely to be found in almost all the commentaries 
similarly, yet when we shall read the entire bhasya on that 
Rk (K.V.' I. 24.7) it will surely reveal to us many more facts 
just to consolidate our present inference i.e. the "indebtedness 
of all to Madhava (A). 

Devaraja—on p. 3G under qq-'srqrif tph qqrit qq*q’ (^o 
\-R-\v-R) sfcr f^nr: i ‘qqqfq?q ^h«’ sfqqiqq: i 

Here I shall give the rendering on the whole stanza 
belonging to all commentators :— 

Sayana—on E.Y. I. 24.7—yqq«T: nsq^ri qqift qrqrsqe^ q<^;. 
fqsqq qqq?q qqffiqfq etas: *qq Hsqqyqqqft qq?f qRqfq i 
dfqfqr, ?q; i qeqln qqqrq?q qqq*q qqqq ??qsqif rq*n d i 

gqr ^yqf qyyqqfr fhcsfgr ?fq dq: i qqrafq %qq: srqrqqq: sriW: 3Kks?m- 

sqqrfqf^qr: *qrfqqr:" ?q: i *tojt q qfVqmcqq: i ^sqq^qTqqt: i w. 
HwraPF'rwjs %fq ‘q’s^nr: i 

Venkata-Madhava—snfid a^qfraq qquft Ti^rr dqq naqnq 

qr q^qrq qy# qnqfar sr^qw: i d q Tqqqt qdqfqi?nftqc$fcr • dqrdqi qsqqft 
qqfq i arcqrqfqqrcqqiqr fa%nfd qq?§ qsrrqrfq i 

Madhava (A) qeqd q<* qsqrdrfd i afq& qqfq firoq i vrr^rr qqrit 
qq*q qq-frq?q dqq: i 35^4 ^q q^q ?qq: ?qrqd: i qqd qRqfd i qqfq: 
qrcqrqf i ‘q^frqfqqnnY (Rv. I. 48. D) ?fq i gyssr: q^qq: i Hriftqr: 
a?4tqyn: fassfar i qqfd qeq gqt q?qdqrq i qqr qfq 3r?in?q;a1%rfUT: sfHrqqu: 
srmr: i wfrid Hndrisn^ i 

>3 -m t> S3 

I shall ask the critics to mark the whole thing just to find out 
that how closely Sayana follows Madhava (A) and how widely 
Venkata-Madhava diffeifi from him in rendering the words 
arqsd, qq?q, %qq: i It is not liis conjecture but Venkata-Madhava 
here agrees or imitates Skandasvaml also. I have to point 
out that Sayana and Venkata-Madhava both of them derive 
their help from Skandasvaml too as well as from Madhava (A). 
Here I adduce Skandasvami’s commentary for the verification 
by scholars :—- 

Skandasvaml—on E.V. I. 24.7. (Raja’s edition pp. 71) 

gcqqqfvrrq: I H SHTqtqfqqdTPqq: I qeqcqpqqtqqd: HWfWTrer 
«nft q$qd i arqsdsqHypqdsqrrisr f^q^: qfiqf qr qqq: i ‘qqqqifqqsqrfV wfa 
T5 hV i qfq^q T T?fifqf q^mqiq qrrqfd ysqq; i qriftqr: amtqqrftq'ssffq 
spq ^qqq: i qqqfqqd qogwrqq: i gqf qqrqf *qq 3rf*d ri qrfqfqq^^^^qtsq 
qriftqi^q wfq tsh\h qrafq i qr: qrq: snqrq: i enq^qrq qqq* rq: i q 
?q qrrifd q?q qqrdq qsqrqf qqfq fqffqr: srqr: ?q; i_ qfq 4 i qfqqrar ^qq i 
'sffqq yq srqrsrqr: ?q: i qq?q 13pqqi—fqq?q$T5q %qq: i ?fq T?qq: i 4 srqr- 
qirWr: i 4 q^si^oiHqqqfq qqq: i =qsrqr ^?q|q q?qq ?fq srr«i4: wqq'qt ff 
qpsqr fqifqcqt\?q41 q TfriTST|qfq: • 3fffqfqrftqqdqsr^iT fq^qffqcqqrqr^i 
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\ 

From this elaborate commentary of Skandasvami we 
see how Venkata-Madhava in order, to get his idea in his brief 
Commentary has rendered the ‘above-mentioned three words 
all to him. Thus we see how he owes his interpretation to both 
Skanda and Madhava (A). The word in Madhava (A) 

commentary may be a clue for the detailed explanation of 
Skandasvami and while doing so he quotes in two places his 
namanukramani in which the very words are traced. The 
scholars say'that these quotations from Anukramani’s of Ma¬ 
dhava are not seen in tho other edition of Trivendram. Until 
it is corroborated that these extracts are spurious or otherwise 
we withhold our conclusion that Skandasvami is also indebted 
to our Madhava, though there are other indications in hia 
commentary which favour our inference. 

Devaraja in his exegesis on the words of Nighantu refers 
to Madhava at least 90 times ; I am quite satisfied to find out 
that all these references are to this Madhava (A) only and to 
none else. Because in Dr. Baja’s edition of the first four Adh- 
yayas of the Itgveda we are able to trace at least 00 of them, 
though the BK.-passages quoted therein are from the various 
Mandalas. If the commentary of this Madhava be available 
further, We shall surely be able to trace all of them. We 
cannot trace even a few of them in Venkata-Madhava’s com¬ 
mentary and many of them are missing in Sayana but none 
of them will be found missing here. Moreover Devaraja while 
referring to the Bhiisya of this Madhava, explicitly mentions 
the Namanukramani and Nighantu and Nirvacananukramani, 
belonging to this very Madhava, thus making the explicit 
statement about the identity of the authorship of Madhava 
as regards his Bluisya and tho various Anukramanis. Cit. 
pp. 2(13 on qyq ‘gyqylhd 

i qqpnH: yyq ?f?r kT'vraray i These 

three words in the line ^ we find in 

his Namanukramani which leaves no doubt as to tho identity 
of Bhasyakara to the same on pp. 55, Trdhvrfafkfh 

i This is found in his Namanukramani. One 
more characteristic which is exclusively his own and which 
the other commentators—all of them—never givo in their 
own commentary is the alteration in the meaning of the words 
when the accent of those words is shifted making sucryit! as 
or spdreTtT and vice versa. Devaraja quotes many 
such words and says that ’they are so described by Madhava; 
and all of them verbatim are to be found in the new com¬ 
mentary and many more. The knowledge of this aspect of 
accentuation reveals its great importance for the interpretation 
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ot ^ l establishes the fad that the ancient vedic 

scholars wo the thorough masters of the Vedic exeg“k too. 
The profound knowledge of tins MMWa must hjvo been 
stored in all his anukraraanw which have been, unfortunately 
inavaUable to us. Venkata-Madliava’s general expositions of 
various topics in his introductory Karikas at the beginning 
of each Adhyaya may be an attempt to summarise the mine 
of information to be found in his Anukramaiu works. These 
remarks, will, I think, suffice to convince scholars that the 
revered referred to by Sayana can be none else and 

his commentary ’s not mere Vyakhyil as Dr. Baja has de¬ 
signated it, but it deserves to be rightly called as ‘Bhasya’ 
and the revered epithet applied to Venkata-Madhava 

must be transferred to this Madhava who is the predecessor 
of all. 


Once it is finally proved that Devaraja invariably quotes 
this Madhava (A) and not Sayan a-Madhava whom he never 
quotes, the argument that he is later than Siiyana-Madhava 
falls to the ground ; and all the evidences that are adduced 
by Dr. L. Sarup (in tho preface to his Nirukta pp. 25-27) to 
prove his priority at once becomes cogent. Moreover Dova- 
raja would never remain silent in quoting Sayana too along 
with all others of whom a long list is given by him. As he 
quotes Bhojadeva and Kslurasvami ho is decidedly later than 
1100 A.D. If Bharatasvami’s date as pointed out by Dr. L. 
Sarup be authentic, then Devaraja is to bo relegated to the 
beginning of the 14th or tho end of the 13th century but before 
the advent of Siiyana-Madhava. Had he flourished after 
Sayana-Madhava, he would have surely utilised his (HTUMfin 
srpffftT) Madhaviyadhatuvrtti for his purpose. 

The way in which Devaraja is quoting Venkata-Madhava 
seems to be very funny. His words are :—u 

STctXJTinXlfjr 57 

i 7 PT'msqmrhr 7 7?rfiT 

vmrkr i 47 =7 HHn^TTvfArrar f?77 i 77 ?%- 

<$rt 7t3qfet777 fasr i 3 ^ 7713=7 77r7T7?Hcf 4 u7rt7T7n:'777*7 i — 

IE - r^n 777777 717777 TrnsHftfl 7i7r777T'J7n-3H?7T7r77>7<»7f:-?7Tr- 

77>7<i7r:-f77 i 77i77i7’J7r:-7ff777. vrr^ir^T 7 t^st: 77i7fi77r7-w^BT77T- 
ffi7r7-7f t45t0t 7 7 5: TralfbH:’ I ••••Now tho Bhasya and 
the various anukramanis quoted by him, Devaraja 9ays, 
belong to Venkata-Madhava whereas now we know that they 
do not belong to Venkata-Madhava but to Madhava (A) 
whose bhasya on tho First Astaka lias been now available to 
us ; so we’ can very well infer that Devaraja has definitely 
mistaken Venkata-Madhava for 'Madhava (A). As he says 
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that the Bhasya and the anukramanis he ^possessed were 
secured by him from many places and got corrected by the 
help of many lexicons yyfa't^' ; TTcT— 

—which fact goes to enable us to infer that these 
works had become very old by the time of Devariija 
who could not distinguish the real author from Venkata-Ma- 
dhava ; and further Venkata-Madhava also must have been 
regarded as fairly old by him while quoting him in this way. 
No real work by Venkata-Madhava seems to have been available 
to him. This kind of confusion is not merely due to his personal 
information he had at that time but it seems to have been the 
general tradition as we meet with such a colophon at the end 
of the second Adhyaya in the neAv commentary. The word 
‘jftufir’ there must have been either misread for something else 
or it may be the insertion by the scribe who wrote or copied the 
Bhasya. Because we know by the statement of Devariija that 
he could not get the correct copy of Miidhava’s bhasya and 
for the correction of which he had to collate various mss from 
different places and with the help of lexicons with great efforts, 
as told before. That was not the case with Hkandasvami’s 
commentary which was with him in a condition quite fair and 
correct. We must remember that Skandasvami did not belong 
to Southern India but to Valabhiin Gujarat and his Bhasya and 
the commentary on Nirukta Devariija could have quite intact 
and in order, and in case of this Madbava he is regarded to 
have hailed from the same village ‘Gomati’ on the river ‘Oauvery’ 
to which Venkata-Madhava also belonged. So we cannot 
account for so much corruption of his Bhasya. Such a corruption 
in prominent works is generally due to such reasons as their anti¬ 
quity etc. Thus we cannot even accept the suggestion dropped 
by Dr. Sarup in the introduction to his‘Indices and Appendices’ 
of Nirukta that this Miidhava may have been the grand-father 
of Venkata-Madhava who makes mention of him in his colop¬ 
hons and says that he also was the writer of a commentary 
on some part of the Bgveda. Pt. Bhagvad Datta .also has 
confounded Venkata-Madhava for this (A) Madhava and the 
references to the Namanakramani and others by Keshavasvami 
in bis Nanartbarnavasamksepa and by Vedacarya in his Sudar- 
Sanamimamsa point out to this Madhava and not Venkata- 
Madhava. Venkata-Madhava in his brief commentary does 
not fail to quote passages from various Brahmana texts but 
those all will be found in this Madhava’s also. In the first 
four Adhyayas there is only one passage sufficiently lengthy 
quoted from Satyayana Brahmana (vide pp. 884, Adyar edition 
at the beginning of the 51st hymn) which is not seen in the 
other Madhava’s. Sayana sedms not to have been aware of 
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Venkata-Madhava, otherwise he would never fail to quote 
this passage in his commentary. This fact cannot lead us to 
the conclusion that Venkata-Madhava came after Sayana. 
We have already pointed out that Devaraja is decidedly earlier 
than Sayana and he knows Venkata-Madhava and by the way 
in which he quotes him it seems that he must have regarded 
him to be fairly old in his time. 

Before I proceed to adduce the interesting passages from 
Devaraja just to enable scholars to make the comparative study 
of all the available commentaries on the Kgveda and thus to 
decide the validity of my conclusion, 1 should like to make a 
few remarks as to the merits of these commentaries with the 
full readiness of welcoming any impartial criticism against 
it. Let us first take up Venkata-Madhava. His commentary 
is nothing but assignment of appropriate synonymous substi¬ 
tutes for the words in the stanzas in the order in which they 
occur there. While doing so he has taken pains to quote passages 
from various Brahmana texts in imitation of Madhava (A) 
generally and sometimes SkandasvamI also. We must admit 
that the expatiations made by him in the form of Karikas on 
the various aspects of Vedic words including accentuation 
reveal lxis ingenuity and sagaciousness and learning too. Other¬ 
wise his mere commentary would have been a poor attempt, 
insufficient to draw the attention of Vedic scholars. In the 
body of his commentary his negligence is often detected. To 
quote the instance in tire very beginning on R.V. I. 1.7 he 
takes as two words meaning uw srRTS^ whereas 

Madhava (A) and SkandasvamI arc right in explaining it as a 
vocative, meaning This mistake of Venkata- 

Madhava on the samo word and in the same place was already 
pointed out to the scholars by Oldenberg and Macdonell in 
Sayana’s commentary long before these commentaries came 
to be known to the scholars. So wo have the least hesitation 
to assert that Venkata-Madhava doos not command reverence 
and so he cannot be the same Madhavabhatta referred to by 
Sayana. 

As regards Sayana’s commentary I have already made 
my remarks in the introduction to Dya Dviweda’s Nltimanjari 
that his great commentary is an encyclopoediac work wherein 
the subject-matter of all the aucillary texts of the Veda3 (Tfkffi- 
and his various available commentaries bearing on the 
respective points has been brought together by his wonderful 
mastery on the subject and the peculiar grasp of it. This 
rule applies only to those portions where he has made his com¬ 
mentary elaborate i.e. in the First Assfcaka and the Second 
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and even the third and not everywhere. His, originality has 
been made manifest not in the exposition of appropriate or 
correct interpretation but in showing his ingenuity to assign 
those meanings with his profound knowledge of Panini and 
Jaimini thus establishing himself as the first-rate scholiast 
of vvakarana and Purva-mimamsa. Otherwise his commentary 
is nothing but collection or sarhgraha of the renderings of the 
previous commentators. 

Skandasvami must have belonged to the sayerdotal or 
Yajnika school and seems to be a staunch follower of Sakapuni. 
He is highly learned in his exegesis and often finds fault with 
the ancient predecessors such as Yiiska and Sakalya whom he 
addresses as Padakara. We know from Brhaddevata and 
Yaska’s Nirukta that they also have pointed out the slips of 
their predecessors, e.g. Saunaka, of Yaska and Yaska,of Sakalya. 
It is very difficult to say whether Skanda followed our Madhava, 
because while explaining word firereq bearing Madhyodatta 
accent meaning Yajamana he always says that Sakapuni says 
so ; Madhava (A) points out to us that the word when it is 
Adyudatta means Aditva; and when it is Madhyodatta it 
means Yajamana; had Skandasvami been acquainted with 
Madhava or liis Sarvanukramani I think lie would quote this 
authority or at least would hint at it. We see in Nirukta that 
Yaska also was unaware of this rule when he explains this word 
Prefer: on R. Y. VI-8.4 in ‘sreprere’ etc. as mRrere firerere 
whereas it fairly means as zreure there. Skandas- 
vami’s commentary is full of erudition, inspiring and serene. 
His main aim seems to be that he regarded the mantras as 
subordinate to sacrificial performance as we see from the very 
beginning of his commentary which goes as ‘Brer: 'reRsreren 
share rem fsrem'JirjrerfeA: sfir’ i He 

quotes many legends from the Brainnanas and other sources 
and thus ho maintains one of the old schools the tradition of 
which has totally disappeared. 

Madhava (A)’s characteristics can now be pointed out 
by quoting the passages given to us by Devaraja who accepts 
him as an implicit authority. His commentary which is now 
available to us on the first four Adhyayas is very brief in ex¬ 
position yet very learned. He seems to go never astray. We 
can see that his commentary, has been a source of inspiration 
to both Sayan a and Yenkata-Madhava. Let us now proceed 
to point out this fact by concrete instances. Let us first take 
the word 'firereq’ l 

Devaraja-pp. 187 on firerere-res firerb sresBrererelsfir ?fb 
*refb i fafire bbb fire: i Bsrel firerere; i 
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?R rr TrteRfg:RRHRfte anfteRRTRt sti^rth: i si?rr R^rnfasi^ 

RRRtf fgRffRrsrcRRTHfRfcr Rmi i ‘sttMr $RRRir faR?R%’ (r. t. 

ftiwt fUt faRtRR: (RT. Rf. %. 3, 3) ?fcf fRRRf I RR f^?^R RRR1R: ?fH 

rthrrisru i ‘r§1 rtrf fRR?Rcit rrir (rto ho vs-v^V?)’-^R ifcfRRRH- 
iRtertptRR I Here Samasrami quotes incorrectly B. V. I. 31. 3 
which ought to be ‘RtfRRR *jR!RRr fRRRjet i 

1 am giving complete commentary for the sake of com¬ 
parison : — 

Madhava (A) on pp. 207.R.V.1.31.3. RcRRte i rtrP<rrt.rir; i 
RRTpt ^ruefrfcT I HfRf R^M'wrRfcT fteRiTR i (Here Dr. Raja adds in a 
footnote ‘what is found in Nirukta as RiRfteqr rjr: i RrRRRTfftfi 
SRfRfH (N. 7.26). But Dr. Baja was not careful in making these 
remarks which reveals the ignorance or negligence on the part 
of Madhava whom we regard as a profound scholar. . Madhava is 
quite right in his statement to which I attract the attention of 
scholars to N. 2.8 where we find Rrms^fteTR—fRRfa?tef?R;RH[fR i 
?r?4 fRqrte rrrrir TftRT^r i (These words ‘rrrirtr qftR^’ have 
been picked up by Sayana everywhere) ^[RiRRRr rtrssrt i anfRRR: 
RifteRR: l (RlfteRR: we find in Yenkata-Madhava borrowed by 
him from here). Sayana takes it as imperative only. It is 
Skandasvami who explains the secrecy of the translation by 
the Vedic legend). RrRRERtRrR RHrRsfq- ate i an RtRyRr rrrt ^rrr’ 
?fir i facnFRTRrfteR$%RruRra: i 'Rttemn fRRtRRl rrth’ (B. V.i 7. i). 
ar^tet Rffte g*£Rr i \teuT cKtrr qfi i af?RR CIrri RTRR>Rf ^4: 

RteqRffi | |[fRRt RTTRRRSR R^RtteRlH RTRfRR: I 

Venkata-Madhava:—(cRR^jrinft RrR% RifteRR: ^RR*>fcgzn 
fcfg^%) (does not render but passes off in silence will ^indicato 
whether he was not willing to accept the rendering) R?R RTcte?Rr 

crtrir^r: i cMr steft r?urt ?Rt R&iRr RrRrrfRsA astern ?R tent 

HteRiH i rrrsr r|r*rth RTHfRR! i This is pure imitation 
of Madhava and Skandasvami. I shall not quote here Sayana 
and Skandasvami as they are very lengthy. Only I shall 
mark their difference. Skandasvami begins with the legend 
which goes thus—RRfR^rR: i rr Rrete i rr RrafteRr ?wnfR- 

rrsrh i arqqf r rr RRmf RrgrsrsR rsrPr i HRfterRlR i (B.VI.716) 
?RTR*H JssfRIR (B.v. VI. 16. 13) 5?RRRTR I RR R«RRIR RRr?HRrsft RrR arfiff 

TRTRR I R RRR RTHfaRH RrfRRRRR I RR fRRtR^ I Ufa? I | R'R ?R 

3TfirR> RTR# STTfRRHR: I Rfe Rte I silRR^R^URT I S^SHR RRR I ?R ; ?fR 
Rfi&R I CTR 3TfR I *JR>RRRT sflRRRIRTfRRiR’SRr I RTRffRRR R RffRRR RRRTT 
fRRSR^f R I rr^thrI: I (Here I may draw the attention of the 
scholars towards the silence maintained by Skandasvami 
followed by Venkata Madhava. To me this silence _does not 
seem to be natural but purposeful. Here Skandasvami finds 
it difficult whether he should render fRR*R?lr as RifteRTR becauso 
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there uraftswA behind or bobbin as is positively done by 
Madhava. So bW bsHbfbbb is the policy adopted by both. 
Sayana has accepted Madhava’s rendering. Hence I attach 
high regard to Madhava (A). 

The moaning of 3ra^: is worth noting. Difficulty lies 
in the Derivation. Madhava (A) perhaps might have explained 
these things in his Nir vacananukramani. Skanda and Sayana 
both iind difficulty in deriving t.be word. Skanda proceeds 
quoting the legend as I I INI: Sllf* 

r^ifa jpfffa anrsm i Bui Ate urtruu i i 

buRntj oiuuAtsfr argrr ai«rj^ i B uf" i At ?ftr 1 

%vmruR qu Ats^q 1 1 stbrI Nirfafu 1 uufMsuniru 1 ?? g 

ftemufutNUicT spur- hRt: 5tr>bn wr 1 uftef sRuteqAor b bn: i 
nrWu faRiiuuruTrTRrRRu^rog Bit ?Rr n N%Afofufa ntnbnn: i 
Nrf Dbk uteuuWt: i srsim^h ur" 1 Sayana here follows Skanda. 

He says uurPTBRUBsAk 1 35?UHfa hb-bI. i qv . fgeiqm nn g N|um: 1 
This is the sum and substance of what Skanda elaborately 
decides. One thing is clear that both Skanda and Sayana are 
the staunch followers of Panini. With Madhava it does not 
seem to be the case which becomes clear when we lead 
minutely his AkhyatanukiamanT. Sayana is the perfect master 
of Panini’s grammar where as we may iind slips in Skanda- 
svairi, e.g. in explaining Nnrurct in (R.V. I. 46.13) Skanda says 
URsteu 5TRN 1 whereas Sayana is correct in pointing out that it is 
not 5TRN but vrb i perhaps that might be the 

printing mistake. 

But one thing is (dear. These scholars want to derive 
Vedic words following Panini Dhatupatha whereas Madhava’s 
derivations are quite original. We cannot say what tradition he 
is following. He is very definite and unambiguous, which are 
the signs 01 his. great antiquity and roveience. That is why 
we insist upon calling him as Madhavabhatta as done by Sayana 
and his. commentary as Bhasya, as Devaraja has already de¬ 
signated it. Similarly it may be pointed out that Yaska’s 
reputation in R.V. I. 84.15 is not sound as Sayana seems to 
have mended it already. Om. 

We can easily multiply instances. 



UNTRACED QUOTATIONS IN SAYANA’S COMMENTARY 
ON THE ROVED A." 

By 

C. G. Kashi kar, Poona. 

The Vaidika Samsodhana Maud ala of Poona has been 
publishing a new edition of the Rgveda with the commentary 
of Sayanacarya in five volumes. Three volumes comprising 
Mandalas I to VIII have already been published and the fourth 
volume covering Mandalas IX and X will shortly go to the 
press. A fifth volume will comprise the various "indices. 

Sayaoa, in his commentary, quotes a number of 'passages 
from the different brandies of Sanskrit literature, e.g., Vedic 
literature, Nighantu and Nirukta, Grammar, Brhaddevata, 
SarvanukramanT, Rgvidhana, etc. Prof. Max Muller, in his 
well known edition of Say ana’s commentary on the Rgveda, 
has tried to trace those passages to their original sources. He 
could not, however, succeed in tracing all of them. The 
chief reason for this seems to be that good editions of Vedic 
and other texts with indices were perhaps not available to him. 
Then the editors of the Bombay edition of the Rgvedabhasya 
have also made efforts in the same direction and have given 
the references of certain Vedic passages in addition to those 
given by Max Muller. Still there remained to be traced a 
number of Vedic and other passages quoted directly or indirectly 
in the text of the commentary. It was, therefore, quite natural 
that the editors of the Poona edition should try to find out 
the original places of those passages and they have been 
successful in tracing at least some of tliem^ 

In cases of passages from Vedic texts, whether or not 
actually mentioned by name, the texts concerned were referred 
witli the aid of (1) Bloomfield’s Vedic Concordance, (2) Visva- 
bandhu Sastri’s Vaidika Paddmikramakosa, and (3) Hamsa 
Raj’s Vaidika Kosa. Help of Vaidikas who have learned the 
texts (of the Rgveda and Yajurveda School) by heart, was 
also obtained. Texts like Sarvdnukramani, Brhaddevata, 
Rgvidhana, Grammatical texts, Nighantu and Nirukta, etc. 
were referred for passages quoted therefrom. 

Still there remain a number of quotations which could 
not be traced so far, for some reason or other. Such quotations 
are given below. Some of them are not actually quoted by 
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words, they are referred by the commentator'in his own words. 
The quotations can be divided into several' classes :—■ 

(i) Passages from Vedic texts which are mentioned 
by name, 

(ii) Passages from Vedic texts which are not mentioned 
by name, 

(iii) Passages from works that have not been discovered 
so far, 

(iv) Passages from Smrtis or similar works, 

(v) Slokas like those in Brhaddevatd, Bgvidhdna and 
Sadguru-sisya’s Vcddrthadipikd, 

(vi) References from unknown sources which are in¬ 
troduced by %fVrTf:, spfWsrf, Rsrerafa?:, gf?r- 
etc. 1 

(vii) Miscellaneous. 

Of all the passages, at least those in Classes (i) and (ii) 
could be traced with some efforts. It is difficult to say any¬ 
thing definitely about those in other classes. In order to do 
full justice to Sayana, the great commentator of the Vedic 
texts, who has rendered the greatest help in their interpretation, 
it is essential that utmost efforts should be made to trace all 
the remaining quotations in the whole of his commentary on 
the Rgveda to their original sources. It is Avith this intention 
that the list of all such passages is being published here. The 
list may perhaps not be exhaustive. Scholars especially 
interested in Vedic studies are, therefore, requested to kindly 
note such passages as may not have been mentioned here, while 
going through the published A r olumes of the Poona edition, and 
to co-operate with the editors in finding out the original places 
of all the quotations and thus enable them to make the edition 
as thorough as possible from this point of view. References 
of quotations in thfe commentary on Mandalas IX and X that 
may be obtained within time, will be utilised while printing 
ihe text of the fourth volume comprising those Mandalas. 
Those in the commentary on Mandalas I to VIII will be men¬ 
tioned in the introduction to the same. 


The classified list of untraced passages now follows :— 
Class (i):— 

III. 51.7— vt- i 

The name of Saryata is not found in the index of proper 
names in Kausitaki Brahmana at the end (Lindner’s Edition). 

1 Cf. Max Muller, Jfgveda, 2nd edition, Vol. IV, Preface, p. cxxxi. 
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IV. 9. 5—'rr f? ■qqfd’ 1 

VI. 46. 8—*Pi ? fod tfiraftraft TftiRjtwwin qdfur qdfur 
tfqjpr rrrrd ?fer qr^farfafaTn^TTcR i 

VIII. 2. 2—5Tgfd ^PT^cTT 3TTT??I^tq-'5rq^TTTiri?^«pt qaprHRT SHRrjfd 

Rt 5Pf£ JTTfW f^cT 3WTT: qOrsRdld ^f?r’ | 

VIII. 4. 1 — ‘frnr ?fcT A ?fd qRRdqqw I It is to be 

noted that this occurs in Rgveda 1. 102. 6 as a'-passage from 
Satyayanaka. 

X. 51. 8—srcturqr | wr aurot wdtfd =q wT^rd pqrffddur fqq?r- 
dfk ^ i 

X. 52. 2—‘q»sr A dtdr ttstt’ q?q%’ f§ 

®?dt»Rrr§P’T*T i 

X. 101. 8 —‘R«<r qrm: frdr R^IU^TT aifnsr’ I 

Class (ii) :— 

II. 3. 10— ‘srfdrf dqnrr srOurr’ ?fd <srq?r i 

VI. 65. 6 -^t =q wr^rof-'srrTt A wtst^rt’ i 

VII. 10. 5—<r*rr =q ^^-‘q*qr?^dts^TT^Tfs^R^T lad’ ?f?r i 

VIII. 17. 5—cT«TT =q ^5#-'3ftW fsft 'T'JRTT ^TUM ^ Rldtd =?’ I 

Max Miiller has in place of =rm^d i Bombay edition says 

i 

IX. 1.2; 75. 8 ; 07. 1 — ‘f^TmrfaTfWTtfd’ i 

IX. 5. 2—?r*n =q «j*rcr-‘3n£*ffs5rdt 5rrq% dtdt srmd’ ?fd t 

IX. 29. 2—‘3rd A ^difhdcdm:’ ?fd m: i 

X. 5.1—‘udt A dqr 3 tr%’ ??wrrr i 

X. 56. 1—‘^turf ^fqrd ^Ord qcgd:' ifd f? «rffr: i 

X. 56. 6—‘3rd ^nwcr^rdrirsrT’ ?fd qrrfpqq i 

X. 61. 10—‘srcfspnfd *PTT®ftarTf:’ §fcT ff '4 qsTRHRcr 

i 

X. 85. 5 —'sradf qtud sdtfdqr ffd ards i 

X. 85. 5 —‘armtar ?fd **A: i 

o o 

X. 88.16—?urr =q ffnrqTrRir-'w R^dsfJpTRqdtf? Rrcrdtsd 
?Rr i 

X. 115. 8—‘sr^f wr 3rr?q-q’ ?fd «re°rnr i 

Class ( Hi) :—- 

1.102. 6—cr«rr =q 3 n£m*PFP--‘ftnr ?fd A i This again 

comes as a passage from Vajasaneyaka in RV. VIII. 4.1. 

VIII. 91; X. 38. 5 etc. Passages from Satyayana 
Brahmana. 
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V. 40. 8 — 

RRRTfRSRR*4 ^rr: RiRfrRWR^T rrt rcrrr rrtvttsrr rt frc’mfaRRRR 

rr fecUR Rf RvRTRT RRRW RT RRfSftVRSRRRRTTfRRR’ ' 

Class ( iv ):— 

III. 34. 1—cT«IT ^ ?RfR:- ,; RRRtR R^fe-sf:' ffa I 

III. 56. 4—‘ipTrfcRR RfRRft RT R> >TW: RP?: I 

^WT^T: R RR:’ ffR *R5t: I 

Y. 61 i 8 -—'rr rtItrt rtr?’ ?cRifc?Rar: i 

VII. 33 . 1—‘^renpiffw RfsrwRt RffPSTRiR’ ?rr% i 

VII. 82. 2 —?rr^ r-'rIrt rtrt®5r9 rrt’ i 

Max Mi: I lor lias RTR: RiPTRT RRT I 

X. 85. 2—'JPTRt fRRR Rf^fsRter fq-RR Mr:’ ^festT: i 

X. 107.1— ( rrri% rriPcrt:’ ?fa i 

Bombay edition lias cr^rr %fg: in place of rrMt??: l 
cf. III.' 34.1. 

Class (v) :— 

I. 88.1 —rrt rt|:-'rrt ?fr rsrrrsttr jrtr rtjjtpr rrr: i 

rrisr rr r*r ?fR rstr^trrr’ §Tr ii 

II. 12 Intro. — RTR R^RT fRSTRTRRTt R?TTRRcRRRI?rfR: I 

This seems to be a quotation even though it forms part 
of a statement in prose See Nitimahjari p. 136 (Benares 
edition). 

II. 28 Intro. ar rtvr RaTTRuu i 

RtarRTfTRR:FT c RRTRR %fcT 3URR II 

> O O 

IV. 27. 1—31 RR JRTR: rsrR— 

‘5RRRTR RRTRRrR RRfalRR fR:RcT: l 
RtfmTR 5TRTR; RR R% RR R RfafR’ II 

IV. 21. 9—RR WJ^a RrRRTRfRfTp;: piRIR: %f=RR 555>FT: R 3 R?R I 
R gR fRTsRRt— 

3PRT R: RfTRTf Tfh R?R R^RR RRRT I 
R RiRTt JRR^R fRRPlRfcRR RRT II$II 
?fR f RR RRRR^ JRRaRPT ^TRR I 
R fRRTRT JRR-R RRRT R VJTRR IRII 

R'tR R a5RR R*R RRT fRRftcTRTR 5 TT | 

RRTRRRrTR RTTfPTtR JR^RRril^ll- 
3PT fR^R g%fR RRR5%Ff7Rt R%R I 
3TO RWRRRcRTlfeRIRR ^.fRRR: ||X|| 

...... ?cRR RRRtSRRft RRT R?R sryfa | 

RSRTRTrI RRT RRR: RRRtSRfR f^RTRR lt\|| 
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qm^rt qqlfqq mlqq nsrtt » 
fimtoq ffiUT q^ *F ?qfqfgfq 1)^11 
3fq?q bf tpPTqf aqRT q*qfq?qqq ?fq I 
See Xithnahjari p. 103 

VI. 47. 20—qqtfqq- 

'aruiq f?rqft n<ff ^qrq qfq qgqrfqq i 
%*g qrmVmqrqaqr ^iq-qquqqr’ ii ?f?r i 
This passage has been quoted by Dyadviveda in his Niti- 
manjari (p. 213). 

VI. 9. 2—qq^q qmqrqfaf^m— 

‘g?^ifn;uT gqtsqt TwqTfffq q: ftqq: i 
Ujf^fmsqTqm W ^U^H-^nhT cT^cT?. - 11 

qoffq WRTf^n^T: I 

TT? TT: f?«rq: q4‘: fqqihq: TTfqql *RT:’ II ?fq I 

VI. 20. 5— 5 T*rr qtqq- 

‘frRTq^fflS^t qyfT fqqtg: JcRqirqq: i 
qrcfq q*qfq?qreq sm 5mjpr?*qq: i 
jcR^q T5TT qfqr q"nrt?qqqt :5 q%' i 

VII. 104. 12—am %fq-3nf:— 

‘imr gqsrq gq" qf?n>s*q q^rcqq; i 
qftms TTwftshr <q qTftro q'TRTftqq: ii 
3if qfq«5 ??qq fqqrg Trerqtsqqftr i 
amtrm qcqt q^r qftro^fq q: *&*( " 

IX. 13 Intro.—qqmqq’q: mat fqqq; qqmrqqt i 

^fq fq^Tqqq^sfq mqqrqr 11 

X. 62. 7—tflq*:— 

qsqqlrsrqTq?gsjT q^|aiqqrq ^ i 

q^oqrq q qafq q qq^?q^lqqq n 

Bombay edition has wTfq in place of wbr l 

X. 62. 8 Intro.—5ftq*:- 

^r^T^rr ^ *t^tt ) 

^vTW Ti r % ^ STHTcttfafa’ ii 

X. 85. 22—‘fqqqiqgqhr q r qq : qqqrqrqfqqfqqq: • 
wqrfq q f qiq’ ?fq q ? q ; * 

Class (vi) :— 

I. 64. 8 etc— qfq^Tfqqr:— 

1. 88 . l—qWqqreqiq^ qrftqr^?qqT?q' : qqqtcqq ; T q^^qr- 

5rfq^qrqq qqqt qfnt sfq i 

ii. 12 Intro. —q^q qqqOq, mt di <mfNn 

See Nitimanjari p. lob 
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V. 52.17—3ffafci*pf hrjtft RRfjRsr: srfa^r rrtrt 55 ^#^ 

RRRr 5JR1TJRT rt tT^>?n^^r5rnre?^T sn^fafa JTM’T 5lfR5R I 

VI. 9. 2—3TRRf^:— 

VI. 42. 2—3R*r 3irf 

VII. 57. 3— 

VII. 87. 4—3TTT 3TT^ 

VIII. 33. 6 —Jsrtr^xJrfFTTfwfar sjr'Ttt: srst wsr srefar 1 

■o va o c 

VIIL 33.17—crt Rr^-'^RtbreRTRRt %: 3RRPj?r r 

irwirr^q- ?r <rrt’ wfa 1 

VIII. 96.14—%M?Rrfa r> >fw % f?r isHtr i 

Bombay edition says 5TMRl^ i 

Clans (vii ):— 

V. 41. 7—ffa: rrr'pjpfnrf *Rr§RsrTfVr: RRfRR: i 
T his seems to be a quotation. 

VI. 1.13—3tr rturirt r§rtr rrrr i 

See Sanskrit notes in the Poona edition of Rnveda, 
Vol. III. 



SANSKRIT SECTON 

THE PARIJATA AND THE MADANA-PARIJATA 

By 

Mahamaiiopaduyaya P. V. Kank, Bombay 

In the History of Dharmasdstra (Vol. I, p. 309) the Pdri¬ 
jdta, often quoted by the Kalpataru and the Ratndkaras of 
Candesvara, was assigned to a period between 1000 and 1125 
A.o. and it was pointed out that the Pdrijdta quoted by the 
Kalpataru was altogether a different work from the Madana- 
pdrijdta. The Madanapdrijdta was assigned to a period between 
1360 and 1390 a.I>. in the History of Dharmasdstra, vol. 1, 
p. 389. In a recent case before the Patna High Court 1 a 
passage of the Madam -pdrijdta assumed importance and inci¬ 
dentally the date of the Madana-pdrijdta came in for discussion. 
Mr. Justice Dhavle, himself a Sanskrit scholar, after quoting 
the views of Ghose, Sarvadhikari and myself about the date 
of the Madana-pdrijdta ultimately left the question of date un¬ 
decided (p. 579) but remarked, ‘we have had lawyers on both 
sides in this case who are familiar with Sanskrit and none of 
them , though invited to do so, has referred us to any quotation 
in the Ratndkara or the Chintdmani from the Pdrijdta, which 
is not to be found in the Madana-pdrijdta .’ Among the lawyers 
engaged in the case was the eminent Sanskrit scholar and 
antiquarian, the late Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. It becomes ne¬ 
cessary to examine this question very carefully in view of the 
failure of eminent scholars and lawyers to shed light on it by 
setting forth some passages or opinions attributed to the Pdri¬ 
jdta in early works like the Ratndkaras of Candesvara and to 
search for them in the Madana-pdrijdta and to show from this 
investigation that the Pdrijdta quoted by the Kalpataru and 
Candesvara is different from the Madana-pdrijdta. A detailed 
or extensive examination of all passages cited from the Pdri¬ 
jdta (which are several hundred in number) cannot be attempted 
here within the space allowed, nor is it necessary to do so. The 
passages may be divided into three classes: (1) Those in 

which certain views are attributed to the Pdrijdta which are 
not found in the Madana-pdrijdta; (2) those in which the 
Madana-pdrijdta holds views or gives explanations which are 
opposed to or different from the views or explanations attribu¬ 
ted to the Pdrijdta ; (3) those in which certain views or texts 
are stated to have been not mentioned in the Pdrijdta which 
are yet found in the Madana-pdrijdta. 

1 Vide Kamla Prasad vs, Murli Jfanohar, IS Patna 550 at p. 578-580. 
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\ 

In this paper V. R-, Kr. R. and Gr. R. respectively stand 
for the Vivddaratndkara, the Krtyaratndkara and Grhastha- 
ratndkara. ; M. P. stands for Madana-pdrijata. 

I. Passages in which certain remarks are attributed 
to the Pdrijdta which are not, found in the Madana-pdrijdta : 

(a) The I r . R. quotes (on p. 465) a sutra of Sankhali- 

khita *sa yadyekaputrah syad dvau bhdgdvdt- 
manah kurydt ’ and notes (on p. 466) that the 
Pdrijdta explained ‘ ekaputra ’ as ‘ jyesthaputra ’ 

But this explanation is not found in the M. P. 

(b) The V- R- on p. 476 refers to Manu IX. 125 (that 
among sons born to a man from wives of the same 
caste there is no seniority due to the seniority of 
wives in accordance with the dates of marriage, 
but there is seniority amotig sons according to the 
date of birth) and states that Laksmldhara holds 
that the special share given on partition to the 
eldest son is to be given to that son, who though 
younger in age (than other sons) is the son of the 
eldest among wives and that the Pdrijdta also 
accepted the same view. 1 There is nothing in 
the M. P. corresponding to this. 

(c) The V. R. (p. 505) quotes several verses of Katyii- 
yana on property impartible by its very nature, 
one of which is ‘pastures, ways and clothes on 
the body, prayojya and the materials used by 
craftsmen (such as cotton) are not divisible accord¬ 
ing to Brhaspati’ and then states that according 

.to Haliiyudha ‘ prayojya ’ means ‘money lent as 
a debt.’, while ‘ prayojya’ means Si book and the 
like’ according to the Pdrijdta .* In M. P. (on 
p. 685) the first, quarter about a debt consigned 
to a document is quoted, but nothing is said by 
way of explaining prayojya. 

(d) The V. R. (p. 58!)) quotes Manu IX. 190 (the 
widow of a soilless deceased person should secure 
a son through a Sagotra and should hand over 

1 Tnrqn yv i 'nfr- 

n To p. 477 

• 5 i.^ ^ 

I yiftVT y f 5 T?TT«T ^ I JRftnf 

farm; i snftsy sr#rr? TTftsny: i feo 

p. 505. 
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to that son whatever wealth may have been that 
of the deceased) and adds the view of the Pdrijdta 1 
that the widow should not herself take the wealth. 
The M. P. does not say anything about Alanu 

IX. 190. 

(c) The Gr. R. (p. 117) says that certain texts of 
Devala (on Sauca ) were explained bj r the Pdrijdta 9 
as applicable only to women, Sfidras and persons 
whose [Jpanayana had not yet been performed. 
In the M. P. (pp. 44-50) there is a section on Sauca 
in which, though many of the verses on Sauca 
quoted from the Smrtis in Gr. R. are also cited, 
this - explanation about the passages of Devala is 
not found. 

if) 0n Sndna the Gr. R. (p. 195) quotes Yaj. I. 159 
that one should not bathe in the reservoir of an¬ 
other without taking out five lumps of clay (or 
vessels of water) and observes that this applies 
only when the reservoir has been dedicated to the 
public and that this is the view of the Prakasakara, 
of the Pdrijdta 3 and of Sridatta. In the M. P. 
(p. 243) Yaj. I. 159 is quoted but there is no such 
explanation of that verse as is ascribed to the 
Pdrijdta. 

((/) The Gr. R. (p. 205) quotes a verse which reads 
4 srotaso vai narah sndtvd mrvapdpaih pramucyate’ 
and remarks that the Pdrijdta reads 4 srotasi' for 
4 srotasah ’ in that verse. That verse and the 
reading noted is not found in the M. P. 

(h) The Gr. R. (p. 249) quotes a verse of Vasistha on 
Japa (26. 13) and then sets out the explanation 
of the Pdrijdta that one who has mastered the 
whole Veda should repeat texts from his Veda, 
one who has learnt only a portion of the Veda 
of his school should mutter the Purusasfikta and 

i 

1 RJT: I Hft ? Tcr? ! TT f TTc t r? ! T.STfh<rmd; II 

arr?f arerre TrftsrET: i fa® x<> p. 589. 

9 Trferit 5 rcd'nfarf'i 

?pr tfarbrwh i i 7^0 to p. 147 

8 arc ^ ttHttht srfafotf Prcfsrc, arcfdKsd i 'TT^fa'nd'j 

i sr^r^roarc: i 'rrDarr^ ^ i 

x* p. 195 
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the like, and one who knows only the Gayatri 
should repeat verses from somb Purana. 1 This 
is wanting in the Japa section of the M. P. 

II. Passages where the explanation of the Pdrijdta differs 
from that of the M. P. 

(a) After quoting Niir., (Dayabhagaj verse 7) that the 
husband of the girl is the father of the Kanina, 
Sahodha and Gfidhaja sons and declaring them 
to be entitled to a share in bis wealth, the V- It. 
(p. 5(55) mentions the explanation of the Pdrijdta 
that if the girl’s father (i.e. maternal grand-father 
of the Kanina and Sahodha) be sonless, then the 
Kanina and Sahodha become his (i.e., maternal 
grand-father’s) sons, but if the maternal grand¬ 
father has a son, then the Kanina and Sahodha 
belong to the husband of their mother and that 
if both the maternal grand-father and the husband 
are sonless, then they become the sons of both. 
The M. P. (p. (552) on the other hand says that 
the Kanina becomes the son of the husband when 
the girl is married, but if she is not, then the Kanina 
belongs to tho maternal grand-father.* 

(i b ) In thu Vyavhdrapralcdsa of Mitramisra (p. 524) 
it is stated that tho view of several digests such 
as the Smrticanilrikd, the Madanralna, Kalpataru, 
Iiatndkara (of Candesvara) and the Pdrijdta was 
that the mother succeeded as an heir after the 
father. But the M. P. (p. 672) on the other hand 
holds the view that the mother succeeds as heir 
before the father. 3 

(c) The dr. It. (p. 140) after quoting Manu IV. 46-47 
forbidding the answering of the calls of nature 

1 3|R RRR%?RRRRRRT 3U?RT*R %?RTSR TRRRTR: R.TRlR: I 
wrrfRRT RRTRfa qrfr^ru: i 

to p. 249 

“ ’TIT?: I RURlRJrR RSTRI R5R RTR?I I ftUT 5TRT% =R 

RTR^TI: TRRT: I R^t5T RRRTR: I 3TRT3Rt Rf? RETTR^TRRT RTR 3 R: RRRfR: R|>- 

I RJRS^cRI I RRRtT3Rc^ RtRRtfTfR RlfTRTR: I f?o To p. 565 
rr RtefrfR rrrtrir fa?if^rr ?teRf %rr i r?o qro 

p. 952 Rte: refers to RR IX. 172 

I o o 

3 RTRTR TRfRRfaraRRRRTcRTR TR-TRTTcRTRT'TTfTRIR RTT 51 Rcfl R t RjJRt 
fR3TRT% Rig: 3RRRlfRRUT fRR fR5IRT. I Ro Ro p. 524., RrTCR SIRR R 1 RT 
giglfR R?RT% faRT II R?o RTo p. 672 
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on parvata and parvata-mastaka says that ac¬ 
cording to the Pdrijdta both parvata and its top 
are mentioned for the purpose of conveying that 
where it is impossible to avoid answering such 
calls of nature on a. mountain, at least the top 
of the mountain should be avoided. On the other 
hand the M. P. (p. 48) does not first read ‘ parvata- 
maytaka' (but ‘ no, bhasmani, na go may P) in Manu 
IV. 47 ; then notices the reading ‘ parvata-mastaka ’ 
and remarks that parvata-mastaka is employed to 
indicate that more blame attaches to answering 
calls of nature on a mountain summit than on a 
mountain. 1 

t 

(d) After <j noting Daksa 11.9 that the morning bath 
is commended because it yields seen and unseen 
rewards the Gr. ft. 180 cites the explanation of 
seen and unseen rewards from the Pdrijdta which 
do not agree with the explanation given by the 
M. P. (p. 62) of the same. 8 

(e) The Suddhitattva (ed. by Jivananda, 1895, page 
898) says that Sdpindya of brothers and the like 
based on the offering of Pin das in Sraddha was 
propounded by the Matsya-purdna and by Bau- 
dhiiyana and was so explained by the Kdmadhenii, 
Hdralatd, Kalpataru, Pdrijdtakdra and others. But 
the M. P. (pp. 129-181) explains at great length 
that Sdpindya is based on connection or continuance 
of particles of the same body, that this theory 
is simple and easy of application, while the theory 
of Sapindya based upon the offering of Pindas is 
vitiated by cumbrousness (Kalpand-gaurava) .* 

1 77 77^57^77% 7TllR*77Tf7 ’TTfT'STTH! I ^o To 

p. 140:, 7 ^ 7777 * 7 % 3775717 

TtTTfaw 3ftc7% I 7^7 3 3T?77Tr7*7 77% 7%7T7r77f77T77T7f7*7777 I 77o' 
TTo p. 68 

3 7r7;*7R 777^7 7*7ri|<S77R ff 77 I f7<=7c7R77Tf77TTT 7T7t^Hfe- 
fTf7 7rfT7T7: I 7?o To p. 180., ^7 771777717^7^: I 7^7 f77Tc#7 7T7- 
$T7: I 77o 71 o p. 62 

3 %77F7 ?c7rf77r7f7%7 7lfiR77 g7f7ftTr777H77¥7*7^7t*Rf7- 
7r7f77777T7 f77?c7f7^77^7-77 ^PRTtTt 7Tf%>f7*7 7r*73TT77l7r77T*7t 37 - 
777?7r7 7)r7t751T?y7T^7777TfT : 7T777TTf7f7?777 5717717*71^7 I 7feR7, 
p. 394', 3T$7 7^1% g7TfTR7Rf7;7P7f7c7%7:f7^7r7bp7r?77F7f7r7' %I7 f7f7- 
TT57fkf7 7 7>577T7lT7f7f7 I 7f? 3R7c7«7fr g7f%7 f7f7Wf7f7 77ff7 *7777 I 
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III. An interesting passage in which a text is stated not. 
to have been mentioned in the Pdmjdtd' which as a matter of 
fact is found in the M. P. is as follows : 

Tho V. R. (p. 4!)!)) states that in a certain samhitd a verse 
ascribed to Ilarlta is quoted (viz., that when one member of a 
joint, family recovers by his own labour land that once belonged 
to the family but was lost to it, the other members get a share 
therein after giving one-fourth to the acquirer) but that this 
is improper, since that verse is not contained in the Smrti- 
mnhdrnavn, the Kdinadhenu, the Kalpataru, the Pdrijata and 
other works. The Ddyatattva after quoting the words of the 
V. R. argues that V. R. is not correct since the same verso 
(ascribed to Sahkha) is found in the Ddyabhdga, the Mitdksard 
and other works. That verse is quoted in the M . P- (p. 684) 
as from Sankha and is also explained. 1 • 

In the Krlyaratndkara the views of the Pdrijata are 
quoted several times on matters which are not dealt with in 
the M. P. at all; e.g., Kr. R. p. 81 (that even Pancaratra and 
Pasupata Sastras are authoratative when they do not con¬ 
tradict the Yeda), p. 54 (about general rules on Vrata),p. 59 
(about tho Devata of a Mantra when it is not expressly stated), 
p. 61 (explanation of a passage from the Brahmapurdna about 
a samidh of Asvattha), p. 66 (about the requirements of proper 
kusas) , p. 92 (about Homadravya). 

The above discussion will, it. is hoped, convince scholars 
that the Pdrijata is entirely different from the Madanapdrijata. 
It is further to be noted that the chronological position of 
the two referred to above makes their identity impossible. 


1 df^TPTt 5RkT:-^TCt 5 zft I Jinmni 

i fao to p. 499., 5 fastaqrhr 1 5#- 

TOt-' ’ TJjfa.1 ^ 1 

1 p. 177 • 




THE BHAGA VRTTI AND ITS AUTHOR. 

By 

Prof. S. P, Bhattacharya, 

Presidency College, Calcutta. 

The investigations' covering over a century by Western 
scholars like Goldstucker, Bohtlingk, Kielhorn, Aufrecht and 
Eggeling have lighted many a dark spot in the history of the 
evolution of grammatical literature of ancient and mediaeval 
India and the untiring labours of indigenous scholars' trained 
in traditional methods have resulted in editions of several 
classical works in the held and have aroused tire curiosity and 
research activities of devoted workers. But it would be idle 
to contend that our teaching and research have ceased to be 
eompartmental and selective, as it had been some ceituries 
ago, 1 when the Pradipa of "Kaiyata and the Padamanjarl of 
Haradatta were regarded as having a determining factor and 
the last say in the held of Panini’s Astadhyayi and Patanjali’s 
Mahabhasya, with this disparaging difference that while in those 
days the contributions of- great masters that were becoming 
more and more unfamiliar were recorded and discussed, we 
seem to be oblivious and callous about them. How could we 
otherwise explain the total and absolute ignoring of epoch- 
making works in the ambitious manual? of histories of Sanskrit 
literature , 8 based on monographs 3 by experts, the enterprising 
but all the while advertising Descriptive Catalogues of manus¬ 
cripts* and the hopelessly inadequate bibliography* of au¬ 
thorities cited in some of the very recent editions of grammatical 

1 As for oxamplo in the Purusakdra by Lilasuka (18th century a.d.) 
(Trivandum Sanskrit Series No. 1) in the Paribhdsdvrtti of Siradeva and in the 
later manuals by Bhattoji Diksita. 

3 As in Kioth’s Sanskrit Literature (1927), p. 480. 

3 Belvalkar’s Systems of Sanskrit Grammar is an instance in point. 

• 4 Vide the Triennial Catalogues of Sanskrit M muscripts (published from 
Madras) and the Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS . in the collection of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (vol. VI) dealing with Grammar. H. P. Sastri 
in his introduction (p. xxxvi) names tho Bhagavrtti and has no remarks to offer. 

6 A curious instance is afforded by the list in the Kashi Sanskrit Series 
edition (1987) (No. 108) of the Madhadya Dhdtuvrtti which does not include 
the Bhagavrtti , which has been quoted several times in the work but which 
includes in another appendix editors of present times, and describes therein 
the Durghatavrtti of Saranadeva (published long ago in the Trivandrum Sans- 
krit Series) as* a Paribhdsdvrtti. 

85 
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asssssssi 

Society, Baj S hahi,_culminatmgjm *» u SdhT"he BWrf »f 

Tur^ZZTZTlt DmZrX* of Maitreya-Baksitaby 
Tto late Prof Srtaa Candra Wravartm, has not secured 

Hon" r °Ion g "T 2TSS£‘ That The wo*"™. 

^d*^ • t T W *s 'em! ^erences'nob \ 6 nerely V1 in ^the^B/tdsdcrtfi 

'X!nthe Durlumrlti-, the Pada- 
MSjarf” the ParMasdvrlli of Siradeva 1 , the Katanlmyarmsla 
r&atta, the PoSjifei’ of Trilocanadasa, the Sutras' of 

i T t jc, a pity that no MSS .’of this work has as yet been discovered. This 
is also tr!ie of Anttnyasa, which may help to determine many knotty points 
in relation to this topic, (vide f. n. 4, p. 14). 

a Tn unite of its boing rocognised as a great work m traditional literature 
like those 1 of Kaiyata Ind Haradatta: vide Mddhamyadhdiutdh under 

/f^cT (fRlft) and the lasfc Paragraph ° { th,s P a P or * 

^ * This work (pub. 1917) should have brought into prominence the use¬ 

fulness of tho BhdgavrUi as no othor work could have so done. 

t t) n Bhattacharya in his Paninean Studies in Bengal (Sir A. Mukherji 
Silver Jubilee Commemoration Vols. Oriontalia vol. I) is the only scholar to 

note this work and dilate on its importance. _ 

. Tho avowed object of its author Purusottama is clear from its cloemg 


s PTf^T^>T‘¥ri’ l l<jrdte%cTfK£T ; cT Rt: I 

fT?T f%55tWr WHfalRfrlfTR KK II 

, , 7 q V R S edn) Tho actual citations in tho Bha§av)tti by name from the 

Rhdna’ are about three dozen in number. From citations in other works 
like the' Durghatavi Iti, and the Kdtantraj>arisi?ta, these in reality would come 
up at least ten times that number. 

6 The number of citations in the D.F. is no loss than twenty-five including 
tho one in p. 3 where should read RFTRvTb The misprints in the 

D.V., [which are many (o.g. TITRR'RfTcft farpftSR in p. 35 should be 

I srRlsfwftSR 3TfcTq-RFT, RpsT^Rt; in P- 14 should be =*f<r?*TRt i 

in p. 116 should he ffcffaR] and more of genoral information regarding 
the subject, which was not available to the learned editor then, have rendered 
a new oditlon of the work (now out of market) imperative. 

7 n ndor i.b. 67. (p. 351) II. 1.16; V. 3.12 ; VI. 1.9. The two works seem 
to have much in common, e.g. as under 1.1.11. (p. 63), 1.3.62 (p. 244). 

• e.g. pp. 10, 12, 79, 109. (Bonares edn.) 

* Trilocana (circa 1200) by-the-by regards the 
Vjtti and the Tika by Durgasimha to be of the same standing. 

4 ° e.g. RFRjftT: I 
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Kramadisvara, the Vrttis of Jumaranandin and Goylcandra, 1 
The Supadma-makaranda 8 of Visnu Mi4ra and the Bhdsd-vrttyar - 
thavivrti oj Srstidhara, as well as in the Purusakara* the Mddh- 
myadhdtuvrtii 4, 3 * and the Siddhdntakaumudi 5 * * 8 (and the Praudama - 
noramd thereon) and very likely also in the Prakriydkanmud% of 
Ramacandra. The texts of the latter category seem to know the 
work indirectly. From the citations and references in the works 
of the former list, all of which are widely prevalent and read in 
Bengal, it would not be hazarduous to assume that the Bhdga¬ 
vrtti itself had a wide circulation in East India and might have 
its inception there. Because of certain reasons to be noted 
hereafter, it could not claim to have undivided allegiance as 
the representative of Paninean grammar from scholars outside 
E. India and particularly from the writers that heralded the 
Marhatta revival. Even in Bengal from about the close of 
the 14th century (1400 A.D.) it ceased to have the dominating 
influence it exercised in the preceding centuries with some, 
because of its strict rigidity and with others, because of their 
aversion to the Paninean system, as is clear from the obser¬ 
vations of Rayamukuta 0 and Sripatidatta’ so much so that 
Panini’s system became synonymous with the Kahkdvrtti * 
of Jayaditya and Vamana and the Bhdgavrtti was ousted 
out of existence altogether.® 

1 Tkb views of the Kaumara school are noted in the Durghatavrtti and 
the ST. of Sarvananda. Maitreya in his Dhdtupradlpa (closing verse) does not 
refer to them. H. P. Sastri’s dating (Des. Cat., Vol. VI) is therefore hardly 
tenable; that of Keith may be accepted (Sanskrit Literature , p. 432) as probable. 

* No less than twenty citations and references to the B. V. are found 
in this work (a complete Ms. of which ft with the writer of this paper). 

3 Pp. 16, 89, 94, 110. 

* e.g. under /^ )( /STT./fa,/frcT, 

* e.g. in the srirH^'TSSTfaiilT in connection with aTT + j^; in connection 
with*/^H I 

* Under srRr 

'SlfacT*? | 

T In^ connection with Jpjfta I fomfOTifr I.. 

*PcTT fa*P5nrf?PTTS—(with a bit of irony) eqq pnrfcr^: I 

* In the works of all post-Kaiyata writers Vrtti stands for the KaSikd. 

With late non-Paninean Bengali writers the views of the KaSikd are the standard 
view of Paqini: STftRTSfa 5m ?fcf (Kaviraja on 

II. 2.76. 12).. 

8 The V aiydkara n asarvasva composod in 1809 at the request of Colebrooke 
in Calcutta, purporting to be a gloss on Pacini does not know the Bhdgavrtti 
(S. C. Cbakravarti. in Introduction to the Nydsa, pp. 17 - 18 ). 
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The citations and references prove it beyond doubt that, 
as may be inferred from its title, the Bhdgavrtti is a running 
Vrtti on the Astddhydyi of Panini, divided into two parts 1 , 
the Chandobhdga and the Bhdsabhdga, as we find in the Sid- 
dhdntakaumu&l 2 , with this difference that while in the latter 
work, the arrangement as in tne later authorities on non-Paninean 
systems as to topic-division is followed, the former follows 
the Astddhydyi arrangement in toto. This is clear from its 
alternative 3 title the Astakavrtti*', which incidentally points 
to the fact that its author, though he had before him recasts 
and adjustments of the Paninean system (as in the Kalapa 
as explained by Durgasimha), which did away with the Vedic 
porlion, chose to continue the whole of Paninean structure. 
There is no denying the fact that whatever might have been 
the effects of such a method on Vedic studies in the land of 
its inception, a method which made a virtue of necessity, the 
Vedic portion of the work became atrophied, as is evidenced 
from lack of references to it in later literature on the subject. 
It might have been,—and this alone can lend significance to its 
tide—a pioneer work in this direction, unlike earlier works 
lixe the MdtharhrltA and the Kdsikdvrtti, which indicate 
their places of origin, the Satlvrtii ,® or the KesavavrtW 1 
which points to its author, and their commentaries and con¬ 
tinuations (as in the Nydsa of Jinondrabuddhi). The Bhasdvrtti 
of Purusottama which dealt only with the non-Vedic portions 
and the Mitdksard of Annambhatta,* which is the shortest 

1# c ' f - in —arager mrfcft mironi 

a cffsTrRH (in connection with Panini III. 2.107). In 
Bluisdcitti (pp. 4, 5, 200....) we road : ffh r ’3PT 

SpffWT: I.HmiR I.(and the note thereon), 

(Bhdsdvitti, under 1.1.19—p. 5 V.R.S. edn.). 

2 The Bhdij. V. as in the S.K. notes the iitis or Viirttikas and sometime? 
the units of the (Innas as well. Vide f.n. 1 (p. 9), 8 (p. 18), 1 (p. 14), 

3 S.O. Chakravartin's conjecture of Its Sing’s being a reference to 

the Bluujavitti is an idle surmise. 

4 3T<si:afe|f%3wT referred to by i n in connection 

with Van ini 1.4.5!) (vide pp. 53 and 563 of the Bhasdvrtti V.R.S. edn.). 

6 Under Kdsikd 4.3.101 and Bhasdvrtti 1.2.57. 

” A commentary on the 1J nddi-sfitra. In Ujjvaladatta’s Unddivrtti 
(chap. III. 15) we read. ^ I 

7 In Bhdsdvitti (VIII.4.20), Tanirapradipa 1.26, 1.4.55. 

• This work which aimed apparently at adjusting the views of the Sutra 
(the Kdsikavi tti) with those of the bhdsya refors to the Bhdgavrtti in the passage 
(pp. 188-39, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares, No. 88:) 

(printed as I * * 
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vrtti known as yet, are also significant names. The former 
in E. Indian nomenclature is also styled the Laghuvrtti, 1 as 
distinguished from its source of inspiration the Bhagavrtti, which 
is bigger, more ambitious, more intensive and more elaborate. 
The Bhagavrtti is frequently distinguished from the Ekavrtti 
or the Kdsikd *: Owing to their inception primarily to the 
exigencies of the moment, such works could not but become 
practical manuals dealing with grammar from the standpoint 
of literary evolution and devoted little space to clumsy 
details 3 (like the derivation of farfetched forms) or abstruse 
doctrinisation ( turka-garjana-prakriyd ). As a practical manual 
in the Paninean system, it vies with the Mitdksard and the 
Bhdsavrtti, which' latter furnishes the golden mean and has 
very many claims of being recognised as the model work for 
beginners and students of Sanskrit literature in general as well. 

Though the method of approach here is eminently practical, 
it is very strict in its assessment of the purity or otherwise of 
current and older literature. The well-known grammarian- 
philosopher Bhartrhari and Durgasiiiilia, the celebrated author 
of the Vrtti (and the Tika 4 thereon) on the sutras of the Kalapa 
1 ll in the opening versa of the Bhdsavitti. 

Under this title the work is often referred to by writers of the Kalapa (e.g. Su- 
senacarya Kaviraja, Trilocanadasa etc.). 

s Srstidhara Cakravartin in his commentary on the Bhdfdvitti under 

1.1.16ftrrPTc*ur: i nrf 

vft sFiurpT sTT^rr^rq;; i nr ff gd)f#cn:'jppvTf i 

8 cf. tho adage : faTfff jft ffdff I cThf JF# 

n i srrferir: =$q^RTf*unw :—h ff 

11 (Vido V.R.S. edn. of the Bhdsavrtti p. 518 f.n. 41). 
•The q^yqvqqs 83 a °l aS3 aro nofc admitted in non-Vedic Sanskrit by the 
author of tho Bhagavrtti. ■ 

4 Belvalkar Inis challenged the identity of tho Tikakara with'the Yrtti- 
kara. Tho ovidoncos adduced are those of difference of faith and the description 
in the Tika : as qq-qjq srfb Td?: are easily refuted. The namaskara verses : 
tnuqr?) qqsf i tnqqfqqrq n and 

cf RfqWff ffcdT <UPJT X^ \ | In the Vrtti 

and Tijca respectively make little difference and may point to the author 
being a Buddhist as is generally supposed. The MS. evidonce hardly proves 
the second point—the epithet vprqTfT is not found in all MSS., Two 
MSS of the Dacca University Collection, one of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and one of a- private collection, do not contain word. It crept 
subsequently because of the scribes inadvertence. _ The colophon * evidence 

(?fa .sfff Jtaurt.) in all 

cases and the reference in the Durghatavrtti and the Tikdsarvasva [both of 
the 12th century) where is ascribed to (T.S.ft. Part III, 

pp. 803, 304) and the verses quoted are exactly found in the present Tika , 
giving supplementary information based on the system of Panini, on which 
Durga’a scholarship was unassailable] are sufficient to establish this. 
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system, serve as its two models; the laxity of treatment and the 
flexibility of principles of Jayaditya and Vamana 1 who were 
influenced by the rather lenient Candragomin, come in occa¬ 
sionally for caustic comment. Indeed the indebtedness of the 
Bhdgavrtti to the masters Bhartrhari* and Durgasimha 8 is 
considerable and differences from their views do very seldom 
occur. Both of them are staunch supporters of the Bhasyakara 
and it is on the trimuuimnta view 4 that our author places 

1 I'or differences of view between the two Vrttik&ras, reference may be 
made to their Vittis on 1.8.21., 1.2.78,1.4.77, II.1.30, II.8.12, IV.2.S8, IV.1.10, 

II. 4.74, VI. 1.144, VIII.4.11 and 12 etc. We cull two of these remarks of the 

BhuijariIti for prominent attention :—I. 8. 21 5PPF$l% 

R-Tfa i facswrspreftepf: i mwr 

fbc^K: (i-e. is puro invention or reverie). (Bhdgavrtti 

as citod by Purusakara p. 94; the printed Mddhaviyavrtti under' gives 

practically the same, though a bit moro corrupt reading). VI.1.144 Varttika— 
tlie Bhdgavrtti (pp. 10809) introduces it thus : RTcTPT $Ta4 

^mr«f ’JfW (of the author of the KdMd ?); s s fore PT: 

11 ^ sffTflrssifcr i itto iimif ?ftr i ?ra 

3-f^ps^r^T^mTT^Ta; Rmrw i.11.4.74—^ 

ft 1 qr^nffcfffft 

ftftlfftcft: I S^ftftflft RftKftRrTft I 

1 ^ ftppFftftrft ftrvrqtcTT Tft RTftprr Rift 1 

2 Tho Bhdgavitti is proved from references to bo following Bhartjliari 
in many cases (e.g. J.3.21 Varttika jTOfffftftT^tcft. Vide Durghatavrtti 

III. 2.188; Rfcf|fe-'(3rrq l! WRR' Vn.3.34 (vide citation in the Durghatavitli p. 117.) 

8 The Bhdgavrtti follows Durgasimha evon sometimos when the Bhasya 
has no instructions to offer (o.g. under II.3.12 on which topic commentator 
Goyicandra in his gloss on tho Samksiptasdra says :—qpsyq-f fftf%®ftRTR??pfftraT 
fsdtftft ftftftlcftft: I ftTKPRftft ^fft IMf T Rftftf % srqTfftftTKftK | • • • 
ftGftftfftftPTRfft: I* • • •^3'Tt ftTfact^fft *torfft?rftr*r .qnifOTR I Durga says* in 
this connection ft %fft fat feftfaTftfft ^R^St^PfRl^R | 

RTKR *PftT VTR h^TT ?fft | R gft^C fWSRtRr ft?R% | (By the by was Durga 
referring to Jayaditya or quoting (sr^) someone olse? Can it be Jinendra- 
buddhi ? Tho printed text of the Nydya (p. 406) leaves out this portion of 
the Yrtti for comment though Haradatta admits it. Again under 1.1.11 
Jayaditya reads ^ tho VSrttika Riffafftfat Slfftftsft | Durga reads vpifT- 

^lttftt ftfft^ft: With no further romark, the Bhdgavitti adds to 

this :—£RT*T RftrRlSRR I Tho Bhd§dv,tti (p. 4) adds : ?^T«f R^rdsftffTcRf^ I 
DurgSdasa in his commentary on tho Mugdhabodha remarks :—RvftftrfRR 
RffftfftftTfarft ^T^ITr Rftrfapftfafft R>RRteR-<: | So under VI.l.64 and VI.l. 1.81.... 
RTfftRSlftlRTRfR fftR sfafff RTTfafcT Rmfri: (cited in Durghata under VI.I.1.S1; 
Durga says : RFftR^ft szrrftrT^ fcRPSTftt fcftteft Rft *RT=f I 

* cf. ^—irfePToTKips: Rr ftc?^ i *n y re> R > 

ft ^T«T«fT II 3PT VR ft RTfafftfakcrR fRKfaoqTR^ft Rftfftr RRT: | 

(Padama 'jari Vol. I, p. 7 ) (Pandit edn). 
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greatest reliance. The dictum qsftut qqfqt srnrnnnr is however 
the plank on which have relied all prominent writers on Panini, 
including Bhattoji Diksita ; nay it has been the watchword 
for many writers on other systems as well. The author of the 
Mddhaviyadhdtuvrtti (in his introduction) and elsewhere informs 
us : ytq dqqqqspr; i 

srf?r it (v. 16) 

and in season and out of season boasts of his strictly following 
the Bhasyakdra view This respectful attention of the Bhdga- 
vrtti to the words, not merely to the spirit of the Bhasyakdra 
leads him to what would appear to many as unjustifiable justi¬ 
fication of such forms as (which ordinarily 

is read as q^nr^r:) in the Bhattikavya IV. 12, a violation 

of metrical rules intolerable to all and sundry ; moreover with 
its preference for the views of Durgasimha, who 'because of 
his personal religious leanings as also of the time during which 
he lived (9th Century), had a soft corner in his heart for Buddhist 
poets like Asvaghosa, who uses fiqfcr sut , strictly 

in conformity with the rule of Panini (V. 2 . 112 ), the Bhagavrtti 
cannot but support the form in contrast with the form 
We read in the Bhd$dvrtti (p. 329) : — 

I?, ci Hqr$ruf?<n?tsfa f rrqqtsurreftfq q^T sunk qq'jqfJTnk 
qurwnr •amqffi: The usually known form for this Vdrttika 
which is read as under the sutra sppfaq q (I. 4. 51) is smrqqnr<jqr- 
^qq. The prose portion of the Bhdsya, however, reads 
?rmfhfa, it is resorted to by him only when the Bhasyakdra 
himself supports such forms by his own example. The dictum 
of the Mirnamsakas «jcTrqfqqq>: snfiqnr or its equivalent q 

qlqTgrqqTquqfqq has launched him into unfavourable comments 
on the uses of poets, ‘srq^rsq qqTqq’—‘fq??qqqq’ are frequent 
expressions of his opinion . 1 2 3 * * * The elasticity of the grammarians’ 
views in deference to uses (qrqfqr wsrqtfq qrqfqr ^smrfq) ill fits ' 
in with the demands of a sastra 9 , which grammar certainly is* 

1 Jayamangala and Bharata Mallika both accept tliis reading, howover. 
The latter introduces on this point the justification (of the Bliagavitti)wi recorded 
in the Bhas&vitti. 

* As in connection with 3TTqsq fqqqfqqtqqfq : (under 1.3.28) ; 
in the uso in the Uddraragliava (as cited in the Tikasarvasva part II p. 
311 and in the D.V.). 

3 Cf. apfipjRt ^rqf wfq qqqf*qk i qqfq fqqq: Jtrrtt srmmqcqtfqqq- 

(Padamanjari , Vol. I, p. 10). 

4. There • seem to be certain peculiar exceptions as when the B. V. 

justifies forms like an< ^ cUSt in which latter case it comments :—spyf 
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(si?JT«T qrpqqqqq: spft*r: or arqrtq qiRi qfgtq: qq>i:). Wliile explaining 
Sutras 1 he is very careful about utilising weak weapons like 
tfbrfavFT, oqqfpqqfqqrqT 9 , qqqqqfqqq 3 as handy ways of qsr uses, 
often at service in the armoury of other commentators and 
while discussing forms used, lie maintains a grave and dignified 
form of detachment which lias fried to exercise a chastening 
influence on late authors. The usual devices of qqq?qq?:q«T 4 , 
of amm 5 in its twofold forms of Yedie usage and the usage 
of later rsis like Vyasa and even of still later fqtfiq writers,® 
of fpTSTT 7 and aflkrJRll are very rarely, if at all applied by him to 
test the purity of forms. This form of interpretation of grammar, 
which the KdMkd used only as convenient illustrations, Jinen- 
drabuddhi as ways of justification and Durgasimha as innocent 

1 Cf. qq*#r qqiqffqqfqqft qiqqfqqT i Tqqiqqqrqrq sqr*qrq q=q- 

II Srstidhara Cakravartin in his opening commentary on qfffq in 

^fqiqqqt ITI?lWqq.in the Bhdsdmtti) ; also Wteiq: qq =qq qqTq: 

qqfqqjp I qp^qi JTcqq?qi q 5qn?qr q?q?q qqfqqT ll (in Susena’s gloss on 
Durga’s Vrtti). Noto however, in this connection Bhagavrttikrt’s view on 
qr^TTW q fs’rftqqi (II.2.4) where 3T q is the as has been also adopted 

by Kaiyata and othor later writers. 

* This however is rosortod to by him in exceptional cases as under 1.8.45 
(citation in tho D.V.). 

3 *e.g. in connection with VII. 3.84 : III.2.124so also Durga qqq fqfq^qr- 

hT^qfqtq.(^qqqqqrq l 3) the Siddhantakmmudl in connection with 

the latter sutra remarks : ctd qqqrqqrqTfqqR>qsfq qqfqq | 

i This has boen resorted toe.g. under 1 . 1.15 (vide Durghatav,tti). The 
qqq?qTVq*d and qrqqq?4>Rq$T are thus succinctly explained :— qq^R^fiR 
siRqfqfq qrsqrfq qqq qRqq^Rfq?q?q i 'BffRRRfq q^qq qqqr foq-% 
qqqrqrqqqekfq i fq^qq qq qqqrqrqqqqqrqiqfq q fqqrfq, fWq?qiq i 

(Goyicandra in fq^vqqrq) 

‘ Tho two forms are ®l?qqr qfq qqfqq vrrqTqf STCpRt and kq ?qfq. 
qqqqsqrqqqqfq qfqqjfq ftt i q fq qqq?qt qrqfqqq ^qq^ri: (vide the Bhdsya 
onVII.2.52 a SfRqiq under 1.3.20 ; VII. 1.03). Forms like ‘fqq*qq> qqfqq 
‘q^qq iRFR^fq’ ‘H^Rq qfeRvqq:’ arc thus explained :—tho Bhagavrtti is 
scrupulously against this view as is explained by his partition of the 
Chandobhdga from the Bhdsdbhdga —his non-sanction of the qqq, qqqq fornon- 
Vedic literature and his resort to tho particle q in explaining the use in the 
Mahabliarata verso of K^lq under 1 . 1 . 11 . 

8 As in qq qq qT qifeqqq^qqT: (?fq ?q=5®^qq^% q 

qi^qqqq: fqict ll ( Padamqnjnari, vol. II, p.668). 

7 fqqSTT fl? 5r®q«qcqq: +1 J T7 t q qqq?qq: qqT explained to be significant 
in connection with 1.8.86, 1.8.40 and resorted to in cases like ‘fqf q ; qRt iRqt 

qqfqqq’ ‘qq: qqiqqqfq qRqfqqr.l’ on which the Bhagavrtti remarks :_ 

'amsqtsqq’ ( D.V. cited under 1.8.40) 1.8.8. 
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dabbling has been turned in the Bhagavrtti as an instructive 
and interesting corrective 1 2 . There are certain hobbies of 
his* over and above those which the Bhasyakara supports, 
such as those dealing with and Try which can only be 
explained by the peculiarities of the forms prevalent in his 
own land. 

The differences which crop up between the Bhagavrtti 
and the Kdsikdvrtti or its followers (the mrfycy'TT'm in the 
language of Goylcandra—Sutra 126 of Subantapada) are often 
vital and extend to their modes of assessment of fwsrybrs 
(some of which have been already noted). The relative impor¬ 
tance of and smn?, which has formed the bone of conten¬ 
tion and has given rise to different and divergent Paribhasas is 
an instance in point. The Bhdgavrlti’s resorting to yyyrMoymrry 
for which he has the support of his two masters •Bhartrhari 
and Durga, is challenged on the plea of abundance of ftnsespfbr 
to the contrary by Anunvasakara and Maitreyaraksita with a 
statement (?rm mumsTfl 3 4 ). The resort to flexibility of 
the • sutras so that by the Bhdsabhdga can be made at 

one with the ChanJobhuga as attempted by JayadHya-Yamana 
(viz. with reference to yyn, yrmr, y§m>) on the lines of the 
Caudra school, the real scope of the (I tT. I. 04) , the 

extension of the volatile expression and similar other 

subterfuges are noticeable in the Kdsikdvrtti and these have led 
to serious differences of the Bhagavrtti , with the Nvasakara and 
his followers (the Naiyasikas)*—for whom Maitreyaraksita 

1 wi 3?rfo?*TPTiJr>T ufyfayrmybh ?fy • • *i TrforfhrfT rsrm* 
5T53TTH jr^ysrrfw^rfyfiT lyTmjfv i i mrfm 

ymt: i yry ^yyfyfwRf y^flnrt 

dmfy yur yr u m y?ymf?T i (. Padamanjan , Vol. I, pp. 6-7). 

2 'Hit preference of 5T where according to orthodox view the Bhasi/a has U 

(e.g. in)Ht'P for the derivative from which sftyry) 1 ride Bhanuji on Amara- 

kosatika and Sarvananda in Tikdsarvasva ] with an apologetic tone for justi 
fication of 5T) as in connection with hhasyavilrttika under VI.1.64 and rules 
for absence of °ffy as under VIII.4.11, VIII.4.15 and 88, which the Bhagavrtti 
shares with Durga mark him out as coming under the influence of Prakrit usages 
and betraying his East Indian extraction. 

3 Kaiyata, Haradatta and the Mddhviyadhdtuvttti side themselves with 
Bhartrhari and the Bhagavrtti. 

4 For such differences vide Kdiika in relation to the Bhagavrtti under 

II. 1.80 and III.1.101 (the ref. by Goylcandra to the Bh. V.) 1.4.77, II.4.74, 
IV.2.88 and VI.1.144 (vide citations in the Bhd?dv : tti) the Nyasa as under 1.1.59, 
1.3.21 and II.2.6 (all cited in D.V.) ; the Tantrapradipa of Maitreya as under 

III. l.l; III.2.188 ; III.8.56 and 1Q2 ; VIII.1.12 ; VI.4.1U * 

vTvT, Jpyftpif tysmfcisxiH as in the P-V.). 

86 
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has a veiled respect. The Anunyasakara,\who came between the 
Nyasakara, and Maitreyaraksita, has serious differences with the 
Bhdgavrtti 1 even in minor details and thus can not presumably 
in any justifiable way be identified with the Bhagavrttikara. 
The futile attempts of scholars to pick up Mm name of the 
Anunyasakara merely on speculative grounds 3 said to establish 
his connection with the Nydsoddyotu' 1 have been as misdirected 4, 
as the absurd suggestion of the identification of the Bhaga- 
vrttikara with Bhartrhari on the careless statement of a late 
commentator on the Bhdsdvrtti (1.7th century) which itself 
arose from distortion and wrong attempts at preserving the 
text of* writers like Maitreyaraksita, Saranadeva and Goyi- 
oandra.* This was to certain extent natural, for as we have 
uote<J above, the Bhdgavrtti became a mere name or a symbol 
at least from the L ttli century in India outside Bengal and 
in Bengal even from about the 16th century, when due to 
extraneous considerations as much as to his stupendous contri¬ 
butions Maitreyaraksita® enjoyed all honours and recognition 
superseding the Bhdgavrtti in popular favour. 

1 For some of those vide the Bhdsdvitti 111.2.1. (and Durghatavrtit*s 

remarks thore under 11.2.12; 1.3.16 ( .l\)—citation), iii.3.56, a Tikdsarvasva 
evidence is clear and decisive under II.2.2 3fR RRSTfaRTR Rrf% 

i 3 tu? m rftr anf: wcRR-rtr':) i 

2 Aufrecht (Catalogue Cat . vol. I) regards Maitreyaraksita’s work and 
Anunydsa as identical. 

3 S. C. Chakravartin’s speculations about the Nydsoddyoia cited in the 
M ddhaviyadJiaturvrtti and by Mallinatha in relation to the Anunydsa (one may 
add the Nydsamtnaviati referred to in the Tikdsarvasvai) are also of a similar 
nature (p.l9 Introduction to his odn. of the Nydsa , 1923). 

4 . Similarly misdirected has been the endeavour to identify him with 
Vimalamati on the slender authorty of the Kdtautaraparisista # (already 
quoted), which on tho face of it bears a different meaning. 

B Under VIII.4.68 RuifaiU I (a 

jumble of incorrect statements). S. C. Chakravartin ( Bhmdvrtti , Introduction, 
pp. 82, 229) rolios on this. Maitreya (Tantrapradipy VIII.3.21) : ^TTT^fT°TT 

i iurrjr i 3ct i the 

underlined portion in this miftlit, have mislod Srstidhara. Saranadeva under 
1 .8.21 fTrT nftT ?Rr ^ >TPTff%: I sRt |' Goyicandra: 

aicTTrw mwnrnr wurfftn^; fprR^prf ^ 

6 Says Siradova (p. 95 in tho Puribhdsdvrtti) : —Tf^TcT: Rfe- 

fRRFCT RRRR-RT fsRT% I (cf RKf^R ) 

RT^TT RRtR Rt fRRRT^cfR RTRR*. II In the Dhatupradipa in one passage 
(p. 5) Siradeva has : ^<RfdRfip-d I RTRv^Rl 3♦JrRTRRi 1 —(obviously a 

fling at him). 
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This only serves to prove the continuity and vigour of 
grammatical studies in E. India after the time of Yamana 
and Jayaditya right up to Purusottama towards the middle 
of the 12th cent. ; the towering personalities before the author 
of Bkngavrtti 1 being Jinendrabudhi and Durga, who chose to 
write on a system which, because of its shortness was 

becoming popular in part of the land. Durga strove hard to 
check the tide of the Naiyasika band of writers, who with their 
affiliation to the Kasikavrtti had managed in course of time to 
score a triumph with Jinendrabuddhi as their finished product. 
The author of the Bhugavrtti carried the torch and was a strict 
and rigid a follower of the Trimunimata. With the next important 
writer, the Anunyas&kara, 3 a reaction had set in and the leanings 
towards the Naiyasika view were clear. Maitreyaraksita 4 by his 
versatility and clear adjustment tried a compromise, though 
he too had a soft corner in his heart for tire Kdsikd ‘ and con¬ 
tinued the sPTrDw'TTTU, as Goyicandra often notes. Puru¬ 
sottama in the Blidsdvrtti recorded the views of divergent schools* 
with a definite bias towards the Bhdgavrtti and Saranadeva 
seems to follow suit. Siradeva, Padmanabliadatta 8 and late 
writers like Bayamukuta 7 acclaimed Jinendrabuddhi and 
Maitreyaraksita as the very best- representatives of Paninean 
system and Srstidhara (Jakravartin (16th century A.D.) com¬ 
menting on the Bhdsdvrtti known for its anti -Nyasa views 

1 Bolvalkar’s remark “Between Bhartrhari and Kaiyata we have 
no names of any consequence to mention (p. 41 Systems of Sanskrit Grammar ). 
This period was confined to systems of grammar outside the Paninean school” 
(p. 42) is therefore not justified. 

a A reference to the Vrtti and the Tikd (e.g. in connection with 

under IkT and ^ TR v»\9 ^T, ^1^, and the 

commonts of the Panjika prove this. 

3 He was not far removed in point of time from Kaiyata as none of them 
seems to know the views of the other (e.g. as under II.2.10 ; for Ann's text see 
Z).F. p. 85). 

4 Purusottama does not montion him by name in the Bhd$avi Hi but he 
is cited in his two other works, the Lalitaparibhdsd and the Jnapakasamuccaya. 
He may be taken to have lived not earlier than 1100 A.D. 

6 cf. Tantrajpradipa (under VII.1.12)—* f? 

(m Sujpadmavyakarana —Karakaprakarana) vide Nyasa on i.4.52. 

7 Vide Bhanuji (N. S. edn.)—pp. 6b, 13a, 12b etc. for strictures on this 

attitude of Bayamukuta, who, more often than not, relies on 

Maitreyaraksita, 
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favourable reception.' 

The recorded tradition of the commentators on the Kalapa 
regards Durga as posterior to Jinendrabuddhi, and this is borne 
out by the corroborative evidence from the Vrtti itself. 8 The 
Jower limiting dates of the Bhdgavrtli therefore reach to 900 
A.D. Haradatta. (1140 A.D.) cites from the Bhagawtti Kaiyata 
(circa 1050) seems in all probability to know , the Bhagawtti.* 
Thus the Bhagawtti roughly can be placed about the close of 
the 10th century (circa 1000 A.D.). 

The veil of mystery and sanctity that surrounded the 
author of the Bhdgavrtti has stood in the way of discovering 
its author. A half-verse citation 4 in the Durghatavrtti may 
prove to be helpful in this matter. The expression dRffcT' ufjpuf 
lias an exact parallel in the introductory verse of the Siddhdnta- 
kautnndl* and seems intended to cover both parts of that 
presumption. The characterisation srfwjJRt is the distinctive 
characteristic of the Bhdgavrtti noted by the successive genera¬ 
tions of scholars both of the Paninean system and outside it. 

1 i sriwitta frfafW ifrspT. - u 

(verso 3 in tlu> introduction to the Bhasdvi ttyarthavivrii.) 

2 E.g. in the Tika on sutra 14 (Sandhivrtti) wo read : 

?!It% ?«rr 3^1^ r • •-5rqr ^ 3RT.OTT fkr I Susana 

Kaviraja adds :' ' ' ' ?lcT Vide the Nyfisa 

(p. 50). In the Tiki on sutra 27 (RfafftT)--I The 

commentary on this reads : ?frT I 

'Trri5rw^a:i^lf?fu%fftrrrTrq%^Tq; I Vido the Tattvabodhini (on 
Siddhanta-kaumudi) on this Varttika under I The Vitti evidonco 

under Kaldpa 11.76.55 whore Durgasimha cites from Jinendrabuddhi is 
decisive. 

3 E.g. in connection with 11.2.4 (for 3T3f>TT5T5^ vide Bhdsdivrtti and 

Durghatavitti under this) VH1.1.12 (the Tantrapradipa (V. K. S. MSS..’. 

on this suggests that the Bkdgavrtti s strictures' are negatived by Kaiyata, the 
Bhasdo,tti follows the Bkdgdv,tti (p. 522). JL>hatt,oji remarks {PM.) : 

fgrflqr^r ^ sptut i d^r- 
?T d wffr 3r«rNtaU^TiJ I (We 

may add that tire Bhagavrttikara is of the same view and that the Abharana is 
the b>amsvatlka..thdbhura a Grammar of Bhoja. Does Bhoja know the Bhdgavrtti 
by t hi by ? The printed $. S. K. (Madras Univ.) does not throw any light 

on this. I Kaiyata sa^s here (p. 22 Kriparam Sarmas’ 

edn. of the Mahabha$ya with Pradipa)—3Tf%%«T R 

r i- 

. 4 SfiWRf* ?DTCfr?R (p. 48 under II.8.16). <* 

• frjffrh ^ i u 
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The other citation from Indu 1 in the Durghata exactly fits 
in with the distinctive views of the Bhngavrtti in relation to 
the «rrsH¥ 7 f«rfsr as noted by Purusottama and ascribed to him 
by specific mention (under 111,8.56), which was distinctly against 
the t TRnr°T view, noted and accepted by Maitreya (under 1.4.25) 
and in the Mddhamyadhdtuvrtti (under p. 109). The 

principle of interpretation involved turns round the ffi and 
srrsrrc aspect, on which, following the 44iY)f'>'?rF : 4i4 as under 
III. 2. 88 the Bhdgavrttih as distinct views as different from the 
rest of the scholars. * That Indu wrote a Vrtti on the Sutras 
of Panini is evident from at least three citations in the Mddha- 
vlyadhatuvitti* . Ramacandra (circa 1400) in his Prakriyd- 
kaumudi under V. 4. 185 and 136 cites a varttika which lie 
locates in a certain work (F414TC). His grandson Vitthala 
in the Prasada explains 3 the reference by naming, the work 
as Ff4cft cfftT:. The Varttika in question which is not found 
in any of "the other well-known Vrttis, is based on the supple¬ 
mentary verses in Durga’s commentary 4 on the Kaldpavrtti, 
which verses, as we have noted before, are recognised to be 
of Durga 5 and authoritative as well by Sarvananda in the 

1 Under III.8.58 : 44 fwf HIFTTT? ?f?T ? ' * * * Ffe*JFT44t4444 41S4- 
414?ijet (wrongly printed as 4F41RT I 44'^iV * * ‘ 
fufuF44g;# (3i?i?) 'rrx%' (3131\\) F44 444 t ?fu Ff4fa44 i Tfafta 
4 414P44 n^tcTT (? j I 4*4% «rr§?*4444 (in connection with 1II.1.1). (This 
extract from Indu however does not telly word for word with that 
attributed to him in the citation in the Paribhasavdii (vide f. n. 4. p. 14). 

a (i) Under p. 199 ST^lfc—‘3f114Fl 41^44fY (HlV|V^) ftc44 
stth 1 * • ^iuft ?f4 5rq%4 44f444 i ^4es<444444 i 

F|*f4 *4444 f)44 ?f4 srdfcT: sp*f4?«fc 5T^r*tsfW4rat44 ar^Rf: 4itT*4fo4?4f4 
4>4«44 ?f4 I * ’ ’414414144 44HT ffcf (ii) 3T4T4S44444 41F4- 

f4cfPf— sffJTsl (41441^4 p. 81) (iii) #4? 4-fUFTtsfa-Ff*fa 4f%- 

4i4^4i44> h frfh:, — — ft 4gf44f iF4f4*t4f4—414WFJ44 

44f%f=44 l_ under f4i4—¥4lf4), Incidentally this suggests'Indu to be earlier 
than the Abharanakara (i.e, Bhoja), 

3 Under 3.4.185 Ramacandra reads a Varttika : 414^41*441444114*4 

4l’ I ViHhala on this : F4 41 F44: I —‘3T144rtt41444n?4l’ 

Under V.4.136 Ramandra has : %f4 4 ? 4t4T* l Vitthala on this : F4P4^ — 

5TF|F4T f44!4T 44rg4: I ^ftscTt 4f*44 g44f ? 4 4144 *flF4 #fY The 
optional reading which is found in the Oxford Ms. of the Prasada is ‘Fff4^4 
fFPcT.. .. T ooviously a better reading. 

4 Under 4'444ii[14444 in Taddhita: 3l*4f4?4d4s t ftg f44T41 ^44% 

I-441 *4lf4*4 (i. e. % ^*14, FT, ^fil) 3T1F41 TJF4 =4 *pif?4 =41'’ 

* The authors cited in the Tikci include Vyaghrabhuti, Bhasya, Bhatta 
(Kumarila), Bhartrhavi, Jayaditya, Srutapala none of whom are late authors. 
Keith also regards the two as identical (Sans. Literature, p. 431'. 
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Tlkdsarvasva. Saranadeva 1 , who seems to know of it, has 
not the courage to admit it, perhaps on the assumption that 
it was 3PTTf’»nft J T, a charge levelled against Durga, the author 
of the Bhdgavrtti and others by later scholars like Bhattoji 
Diksita. The name if that indeed be the form 

of the word, may have like the - srfrr,' taken its origin 

from the name of the author tile normally expected 

form being ^ftT, and can be explained on the analogy 

of doubtful form like" 3^5 and #qz^R a , long in yogue amongst 
scholars and writers on grammar. Slradeva in a passage in 
the Paribhasdvrtti apparently takes Anunyasaltara to be syno¬ 
nymous with Indumitra, and this would go against such a 
tentative identification. But the verse in citation (which 
migl.it have for its earlier half ?? i 

mentions two distinctive features, which are hardly applicable 
to the Anunydsa, which also is far from our ideas about a Vrtti, 
ascribed to Indu or associated with him, being more or less a 
dissertation on the Nydsa, which itself is a Vivaranapavjika on 
the Kd&ikdvrtti. Moreover the occasional lenience of the Anunydsa 
and its leanings towards the Naiyasikas’ view have so 
frequently been noted that it becomes hazarduous to regard him 
as an all-round supporter of Munitraya.* Slradeva, however, is 
not noted for the sobriety and accuracy or consistency 0 of 
his views ; and the passage in question might also have been 
wrongly transcribed, (leaving out two words) by the scribes. 
In any case the form cim or cPTT f$, as we have noted in the 

1 p. i*2 D. v. tnr i i 

(This authority is cortainly la tor than him who accepted the vUrttika noted 
in MtT: Was it the Anunyiisakara ?) 

2 (Aufrecht Cat. Cat. vul. I, Oudh 64). 

3 e.g. IX Founder ii.2.6 (wrongly printed as f>cTT) 

I (a reference to Jinendrabuddhi) 

I is used for Kaiyata (name of the 

author) is almost always called Kayatakara in the Mddhamijadhatuvrtti. 

4 pp. 79-80 ft: I SPTrff 5rc*T*Tg;- 

5Tc*Bt: I (This is the reading in 
the Nydsa also) ^fcT I ^ 'jfa *T?TTqt *T: 5TRW ( 3 131H *TT 1 

\ ~ should we road— 

3T^ rI TT?r^R I D. C. Bhattacharyya relying on this identifies Anu- 

ny as altar a with Indumitra (Panmean Studies in .Bengal —Sir A. Mukherji 
Silver Jubilee Volumes, Orientalia, vol. I). 

5 o.g. on 1.2.41 (as in the P. V.) III.2.188; (as cited in D. V .) 11.2.12 
(as in D.V.). 

0 Mddhainyadhdtuvrtti under Namadh&tu, p. 46 ^ 

HrcJn 3PPT refas ;rpspn»ft*i i 
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case Bhartrhari vs. Bhagavrttikrt has been rather loosely 
used. In the present state of our knowledge and in the absolute 
absence of any manuscript-material to guide us (the editing 
tof the Tantrapradipa* for which fairly sufficient manuscript 
material is available may however prove to be helpful in this 
matter) we shall have to rest with this tentative identifica¬ 
tion, which is plausible and possible too. 


1 Of the 82 sections of the A§tddhyayi about 16 are preserved, in MSS. 
at Itajsliahi in collections of the Varendra Research Society and of the Rajshahi 
College (Kumudinikanta Collection). We have also one manuscript in the 
Govt, collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (which the writer of 
this paper has not been fortunate to inspect) described in the Descriptive 
Catalogue (1931) as "complete.” 



VIDYAPATI, A MAITHILA WRITEE ON DHARMASASTRA 

By 

Bhabatosh Biiattacharya, M.A., B.L., Kavyatirtha. 

N. B .—See p. for abbreviations used in this paper. 

The late Rai Bahadur Manomohan Chakravarti in his 
big paper covering 06 pages on the ‘History of ,Smrti ih Bengal 
and Mitliila’ 1 devotes almost three pages (pp. 390-92) to Vidya- 
pati IJpildhyaya and refers to twelve works of the same, of 
which six are on Smrti, viz. Gahgdvdkyavail, Danavdky avail, 
Durgdbhaklitarangini, Varsakrlya, Vibhdgasdra and Saivasarva¬ 
svasdra, while the rest six on other topics, viz. Kirtilatd, Bhupa- 
rikramagraniha, Purusapariksd, Kirtipatdkd, Padavali and . 
Likhandvali. Chakravarti says that of these twelve works 
the Kirtipatdka is an amatory poem in Maithili, in the time 
of Sivasimha, and that one characteristic feature of Vidyapati’s 
works is that they were written under the patronage of one 
or other member of the royal family of Kamesvara ; and that 
in some instances the works were even attributed to them. 
He then cites the instances of the three Smrti works, viz. Gangd- 
vdkydvali,’ Ddnavdkydvali and Saivasarvasvasdra having been 
attributed by Vidyiipati to the queens VisvasadevI, Dhlramati- 
devi and VisvasadevI respectively. Chakravarti fixes 1395 
a.d. to 1440 a .i). as the period of the literary activity of Vidya- 
pati. 

Mr. B asanta. Kumar Ohatterji is perhaps the second 
scholar to write an informing and comprehensive paper* on 
Vidyiipati, covering 32 pages. Ohatterji has first described 
all the above works of Vidyiipati except his Padavali and then 
dealt, with the Padavali at great length. Though it seems 
that Ohatterji has consulted the same MBS. of the works of 
Vidyiipati and arrived at the same conclusions as done by 
his predecessor, Chakravarti, yet he has dissented from the 
view of the latter in assigning the period of the literary acti¬ 
vity of Vidyiipati, which in his opinion 8 extends from about 
1405 to about 1448 a.d. One conclusion of Ohatterji is, how¬ 
ever, highly reasonable and supported by the twelfth intro¬ 
ductory verse of the Saivasarvasvasdra, one of the Smrti works 

1 J. A. S.B., vol. XI (1915) pp. 311-406. 

2 Jaurncd oj the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, vol. XVI 
(1927), pp. 23 54. 

3 Op. cit. p. 33. ' . 
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of Vidyapati. It is to the effect that.‘the title of the work 
(i.e. Saivasarvasvasdra) is most probably Sambhuvdkyavail as 
given in the 12tli verse 1 and not Saivasarvasvasdra as given 
in the 11th. 2 Compare file titles Gahgdvdky avail and Ddna- 
vdkydvali. 'Die work is compared to a wish-granting creeper 
in the last verse which gives tho name of the work as Sambhoh 
vdkydvall.’ 3 Though Chatterji’s paper on Vidyapati is highly 
reasonable-, informing and accurate, yet one or two minor 
errors have crept into it. For example, he says on p. 32 that 
the Ddnavdkydvall ‘is attributed to Dhlravatl, the elder queen 
of Narasimhadeva.’ The name of the elder queen of Nara- 
sithhadeva, to whom the Ddnavdkydvall is attributed, was 
not Dhiravati but Dliiramati.* 

Though Mahamahopadhyaya P. V. Kane has utilised the 
Deccan College MS. (No. 3(38 of 1891-95) of the Ddnavdkydvall 
of Vidyapati in the chapter on Dana in his History of Dharma- 
sdstra {vol. II ),* yet he has devoted no separate section to 
Vidyapati in the first volume 6 of his above work. Mr. Kane 
has not, however, omitted Vidyapati from treatment in his 
first volume, but collected all possible facts relating to his 
works and personal history in a nearly full column on pp. 739;40 
(Appendix B) of the same. He has also added short notes 
on the six Smrti works of Vidyapati on pp. 538, 561, 7 564, 
618, 621 and 642 respectively in Appendix A of the same. From 
the above seven notes in the two Appendices wo can gather 
that ‘Vidyapati flourished between 1375 and 1450 a.,d, was a 
voluminous and versatile writer, wrote in Maithili also and 
on moral tales (as in Purusa-parlksd, Dhuparikramana ) and 
composed, the following six works on Dharmasastra, viz. Gangd- 
vdkyavall, Ddnavdkydvall, Durgdbhaktitarahgini, Varsakrtya, 

1 5r*TpjT»mr sjfwpPT i 

srtftefirsd stmi!: ii 

* * * * 

a fwsairrR faRfatRRPFlfd: i 

farRfrr Pr srrrsttu ii 

3 Footnote, p. 81, B. K. Chatterji’s paper on Vidyapati. 

4 Vide colophon of the Deccan M. S. (No. 368 of 1891-95) of the Dana, 

my avail, which reads osfpr ( <1 ? ) Tufa-fayfRT (?T) RTRRsft I 

* Published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1941 

* Published by the same, 1980- 

7 The 71st forme (covering pp, 561-68) of the History of Dharmai&stra, 
vol. I,, has beed wrongly paginated as 559-66 and so pp. 559 ap4 662 are 
really pp . 561 and 564. 

87 
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Vibhdgasdra and Saivasarvasvasdra. His Gangavakyavali is 
mentioned by Govindananda and RaghOnandana (in Prdyas- 
cittatattva). His Durgabhaktitarangini mentions Rntndkara and 
was his last work. His Varsakrtya is mentioned in the Malamd- 
salattva of Raghunandana and he is mentioned in the Krtya- 
tattvdrhava of Srlnatha. Mr. Kane says in his entry against 
the Durgabhaktitarangini that it has been printed in Calcutta 
in 1909. The Saivasarvasvasdm was, however, published from 
Darbhanga in 1897. Since the publication of Mr. Kane’s first 
volume of the History of Dharmasdstra in 1930, only the Gahgd- 
vakydvali of the remaining four Smrti works of Vidyapati has 
been critically edited and published by Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri 
from Calcutta in 1940. The Purusa-pariksa was published 
earlier in 1888-89 from Darbhanga and in 1927-28 from Bombay. 
The printed edition of the Gangavakyavali contains reference 1 
to another printed edition of the Durgabhaktitarangini from 
Sylhet in 1934. But 1 have been able to secure a copy of neither 
the Calcutta nor the Sylhet edition but have consulted a copy 
of tho Darbhanga edition of 1900-1 of the same. 

The Gangavakyavali has been published along with the 
D'udrakd-pattala of a lady, Binabayi by name, in a single volume 
with very confusing pagination, as on account of continuous 
pagination with the latter work the former begins from p. 43 
and the Introduction and the text run upto p. 314* while the 
appendices and indexes consist of 136 and 55 pages respectively, 
with separate paginations, and at the end of the volume there 
is a joint list of abbreviations, a general index etc. of the two 
works covering 43 pages with another separate pagination. 
There are also joint dedication, foreward, preface and contents 
of the two works in the beginning of the volume covering 12 
pages, marked with Roman numerals. The reason for the 
joint publication of the two unconnected works by separate 
authors is that they form in a single bound volume, vols. Ill 
and IV of the editor’s series entitled “The Contribution of 
women to Sanskrit Literature,” as according to the editor, 
the Gangavakyavali like the Dvdrakd-pattala is also the produc¬ 
tion of a woman, the queen Visvasadevi of Mithila and not 
of Vidyapati, the contemporary poet and scholar of the same 
place. So we find that the printed edition of the Gangavakya- 
vali consists of 506 pages and the text portion* alone covers 
208 pages. Though the present edition of the Gangavakyavali 

1 Footnote, p. 119 (Appendix portion). 

* Based on three MSS., two belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and the third to the India Office, London. 
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which is a work on Dharmasastra, was published just a decade 
after the publication of Mr. Kane’s epoch-making History of 
Dharmasastra, Vol. I, yet the learned editor has nowhere men¬ 
tioned Mr. Kane’s great work in his bulky volume consisting 
of 50G pages in the Gangavakyavall portion alone. * Curiously 
enough, the same scholar, who has critically edited for the 
first time the Gangavakyavall of Vidyapati and must have, 
therefore, consulted the learned papers on the same author 
by Cliakravarti and Chatterji, has also nowhere mentioned 
the names of those pioneer scholars who have tried to dispel 
the cloud of obscurity hanging over Vidyapati and his works. 
The Introduction of the printed edition of the Gangavakyavall 
covers 04 pages and is, nothing but a synopsis of the entire work, 
while the six appendices consist of the following six topics :— 

(1) Further references, variant readings and notes. 

(2) Some remarks on the quotations in the Gahgd- 
vdkyuvall. 

(8) Description of the MSS. of the Gangavakyavall. 

(4) Some remarks on the authorship of the Ganga- 
vakydvall. 

(5) The Royal family of Mithila. 

(6) Some well-known Smartas who have quoted the 
Gangavakyavall: Mitra Misra, Raghunandana and 
Vacaspati Misra. 

The exhaustive Introduction and the copious appendices 
and indexes have made the edition of the Gangavakyavall highly 
useful. But though the learned editor has mostly identified 
the quotations in the Gangavakyavall in the original works, 
cited parallel quotations from other digests including those 
of the great Bengal digest-writer Raghunandana, described 
him and his works and reproduced some ten quotations from 
the Gangavakyavall in several works of the same, yet he has 
nowhere identified these quotations in the printed text of the 
Gaghdvdkydvall, which circumstance would have really ‘testified 
to the great merit and popularity’ of the work. 

Before proceeding to trace the quotations from the Gahgd- 
vidkyavall in several works of Govindananda and Raghunandana, 
it will not be out of place here to give a short account of the 
literary life of Vidyapati and discuss the authorship of the 
Gangavakyavall which is ascribed by Dr. Chaudhuri to the patron 
queen Visvasadevi of Mithila and not to Vidyapati. 

t Vidyapati adorned the courts of as many as nine rulers 
of Mithila, viz. Kirtisimha, Bhavasimha, Devasimha, Sivasimha, 
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Padmasiihha, Visvasadevi, Harasirhha, Narpsirnha and Dhira- 
siriiha, as will be evident from the following facts :— 

(1) The Kirtilata was composed by Vidyapati during 
the reign of Kirtisimha to commemorate his victory 
over Aslan. 1 

(2) Vidyapati refers to Bhavasimha as king in verse I 
of the Saivasarvasvasdra and eulogises Devasimha 
in verse 2 of the same and also in verse I of the 
Purusapariksd. The Bhupdrikramana of Vidyapati 
was composed at the instance of the latter king.® 

(8) Vidyapati frequently refers in his Paddvali 3 to 
Bupanarayana, another name of Sivasiriiha and 
to his wives, Lakhima Devi,Sukhama Devi, Madhu- 
mati Devi, etc. 

(4) Vidyapati refers in verses 5 and 6 of his Baiva- 
sarvasvasara to the succession of Padmasiihha to 
the throne of Mithila after his brother Sivasiriiha. 

(5) Vidyapati says in verses 8 and 12 of the Saiva- 
sarvasvasdra that Visvasadevi was the wife of 
Padmasirriha and ruled Mithila with great success, 
was a devotee of Siva and ordered Vidyapati to 
compose a work on Siva called Saivasarvasvasdra. 

(G) The Vibhdgasdra 4 of Vidyapati refers to the name 
of Harisimha, which was another name of Hara- 
siiriha. 

(7) The Ddnavdkydvali s and Durgdbhaktitarangini 0 
of Vidyapati refer to Narasirfiha or Nrsimha, alias 
Darpanarayana. 

(8) The Durgdbhaktitarangini 7 of Vidyapati was com¬ 
posed at the instance of Dhirasiniha, also known 
as Bupanarayana. 

1 P. ‘2 of the Kirtilata, ed. by MM. Haraprasad Sliastri, Calcutta 1924-25 

2 Versos 2 and 9, MS. N T o. 79, Descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 
at the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, Vol. IV. 

Yidyupqtir Padacati, od. by Nagondranath Gupta, Calcutta (1909-10). 
l’ada 21, p % TR STPTfa ipf | See also the land, 

grant, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIV, p 190, 2nd column, and Vidyapatir Padavali 
Mbs. 52, 186 and 467. 

* MS. No. 329, Descriptive catalogue of ( Sanskrit ) MSS. in Mithila, 

Vol, I. (Smrti) :-yrrit ^irTTiqvr^ i 

wr fesrciRTi fsRpf fwTftrerfTritffr n 

* op. cit. MS. No. 192. 

0 V. 8, 

7 V. 6. 
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Dr. Chaudhuri says that the fact of Vidyapati’s adorning 
the courts of as many as eight 1 * rulers of Mithila ‘is indeed 
unique in the history of the world ; this, however, became 
possible as many of them reigned only for short periods.’* 
As Yidyapatils first work Klrtilata was composed just after 
his first patron king, Kirtisimha, ascended the throne of Mithila 
after the assassination of Ganesvara by Aslan in 1367-08 a.d., 
so it seems to have been composed in c. 1370 a.d., when Vidya- 
pati must have been at least twenty years old. Again as Sri¬ 
nivasa’s Seiudarpanl was composed about 1438 a.d . 3 at the 
instance of Dhirasimha, the last royal patron of Vidyapati who 
must have been nearly ninety years old by that time, so we 
see that the period c. 1370 a.d.—-- c. 1440 a.d., assigned by 
Dr. Chaudhuri to Vidyapati’s literary activity, compares favour¬ 
ably with that assigned by Mr. Kane to the same, viz. 1375- 
1450 a.d. Vidyapati was the grandson of Jayadatta, who 
was the son of Dhlresvara, uncle of Candesvara, the great 
Mithila digest-writer of the 14th century. So it is highly likely 
that Vidyapati who was later than Candesvara (1310-1360 
a.d.) by two generations must have flourished by the time 
assigned by Mr. Kane and Dr. Chaudhuri, and not by that 
assigned either by Chakravarti or by Chatterji, referred to 
above. Though the Gangdvdkydvali is one of the three published 
Dharmasastra works of Vidyapati and one of his best and most 
authoritative works, being quoted thrice by Govindananda and 
about twenty times by Eaghunandana who has also quoted the 
Danavakyavall only once in the Udvdhataltva , 4 the Varsakrtya 
thrice in the Malamdsatattva ,* only once in the Durgotsava- 
tattva and once in the Ekddasltattva and the Durgdbhaktitaranginl 
seven times in the Durgotsavatattva ,° yet the second intro¬ 
ductory verse in all MSS. and the colophon in almost all of 
the extant MSS. of the Gangdvdkydvali ascribe the authorship 

1 Not eight but nine. Dr. Chaudhuri inadvertently omits Bhavasiuiha 
from bis final enumeration, though he describes his career at great length on 
pp, 112-13. App. portion. 

8 Ga igavdkjjuvdli, p. 120, Appendix portion. 

8 Though Dr. Chaudhuri says under the heading ‘Dhirasimha' on p. 120 
(App. portion) that ‘In 321 of the Laksmana era i.e. 1438 A.D. the commentary 
Setudorpani of Srinivasa on the Setubandha was copied at his instance.’, yet he 
says on p. 123 (App. portion) that ‘The date <• Dhirasimha, the last royal 
patron of Vidyapati, is also known; at his instance Srinivasa’s Setudarpani 
was composed about 1430 a.d., 

4 p. 138, Jivananda’s ed. of Smrititattva, Vol II, 1895. 

1 p. 82.8, op. cit., Vol I., 1895. 

8 pp. 66, 81-82, 86, 98,101,102 and 103 op. cit., Vol I. 
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of the work not to Vidyapati but to his patron queen Visvasa¬ 
devI. The colophons in only two MSS . 1 of'th e Gangdvdkydvali 
ascribe the work to Vidyapati. But the following concluding 
verse occurs in every MS. of the same 

Kiyan-nibandhamdlokya Sri-Vidydpati-surind 
Gangavdkydvali devydh pramdnair-vimalikrtd 

The purport of the verse is that ‘the Gangdvdkydvali of the 
queen (ViivasadovI) has been rendered lucid by the scholar 
Vidyapati . with authoritative statements after- consultation 
of some nibandhas .’ All previous Sanskrit scholars have attri¬ 
buted the Gangdvdkydvali to Vidyapati and the late Manomohan 
Cliakravarti has drawn pointed attention to ‘one characteristic 
feature of Vidyapati’s works that they were written under 
the patronage of one or other member of the royal family of 
'Kamos vara ; and that in some instances the works were even 
attributed to them’ 2 3 4 . But l)r. Cliaudhuri ascribes it to 
VisvasadevI on the strength of the second introductory verse 
and colophon and explains away the concluding verse, quoted 
above, by interpreting it to mean that ‘Vidyapati rendered 
the help (to VisvasadevI) in course of the revision of the work’ 
and adds ‘So it is certain that VisvasadevI would not have 
been able to compose the work, if she were not sure of the 
materials at her disposal’. 2 Dr. Cliaudhuri quotes on p. 107 
(footnote 2) three references to the author of the Gangdvdkydvali 
as ‘Gahgavakyavalikara’ by (lovindananda, a Kith century 
Bengal digest-writer, in two of his works, Varsakriydkaumudi * 
and Suddhikaumudi .* Though the Sanskrit word ‘ Gangd - 
vdkydvalikdra' is masculine and hence denotes a male author 
which may mean Vidyapati, yet Dr. Cliaudhuri explains the 
word away by saying that it is used in a general sense and that 
the gender is not designated. Though Dr. Cliaudhuri admits 
Vidyapati to be a great poet, scholar and the helper of Visvasa¬ 
devI in her composing the (laiigavakyavali, yet lu* says that 
‘it does not necessarily follow that VisvasadevI could not have 
been so learned as to compose the GangdvdkydvaU He 
then adduces evidence to show that the royal family of Mithila 

1 Vide Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit AISS. a t the Sanskrit College 
Calcutta , Vol II., p. 508 and it. L. Mitra’s Notices of Sanskrit MSS • Vol III 
p. 284 {., No. 1251. 

• J. A. S. B., Vol XI (ft 15), p. 891. 

3 p. 106, App. portion, GV. 

4 Edited by MM Kamalakrishni Smrtitirtha, B. I.. 1 02. 

• Edited by the same, B. I., 1905. 

• p. 107, App. portion GV . 
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including the ladies was very learned ; and that Vi^vasadevl’s 
sister-in-law Lakhimadevi, too, was a poetess of repute. I 
append below the following reasons for establishing the author¬ 
ship of Vidyapati of the GahgdvdkydvaU 

(1) Not only the GahgdvdkydvaU but also the Dana - 
vdkydvaU, the Sambhuvdkyavail which is the real 
title of the work ‘ Saivasarvasvasdra ’ and the 
Durgdbhaktitarahgini 1 are attributed to royal 
patrons, DhlramatidevI, VisvasadevI and Dhlra- 
simha, respectively. 

(2) The concluding verse 8 of the DdnavdkydvaU is 
almost identical with that, of the GahgdvdkydvaU 
and both these verses implicitly state that neither 
DhlramatidevI nor VisvasadevI but Vidyapati is 
the author of both the works. 

(3) The twelfth verse 3 of the SambhuvakydvaU or 
Saivasarvasvasdra is also similar in import to the 
above two concluding verses and explicitly makes 
VisvasadevI and not Vidyapati the author of the 
work, though it implicitly ascribes the authorship 
‘to the latter. 

(4) The .Madanapdrijdta, Mahdrnava, Tithinirnayasdra 
and Smrtikaumudi, four other digests, though 
ostensibly the works of the king Madanapala and 
his son Mandhatii, were really composed by their 
protegee, Visvesvara Bhatta. 4 

APPENDIX A. 

The Gq'(javakyavali quoted in tho works of Govindananda. 

(«) Varsakriyakavmudi Ga‘igava/c yd vail 

1. p. 97 = p. 176— 

.... fefefT.... I 

2 . p. 107 = p. 178—_facrsf^_ 

iTRlferqTff.I 

(b) SuddhifcaumutU Gangavd/cyavali 

3. p. 217 — p. 176—the same as that on p. 97 of- Varsakriya- 

jcaumudi with the simple change of 
for spworre | 

1 V. 6. 

8 sftfsraTTfk-^fr'JTT I 

ksTT: STifPT II 

3 Vide footnote 289 

4 History of Dharm&fastra, by P. V. Kane. Vol I., -pp. 881-4. 
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APPENDIX B. \ 

Tho works of Vidyapati quoted in the works of Raghunandana. 

I. Gcmgavakyavali. 

(a) Titliiiattva G.V. 

1. p. 157 = |>. ITS cRT R-?Rfcf: I 


‘grf%.fawfsTcPJ’ II 

(b) Snuldhatattra G V. 

* 2. l>.‘259 p. 301—I II. I 

9. p. 821, -■= p U6—'ir-epr.R RRR:’ ^fa'i 


RfarcrjTmfsfo iifRTwr^l' n 

4. p. 325 y. P- 301—the same as that on p. 259 of the Sraddhatattva. 
(c) Prayascittataitva G.V, 


G. p. 489 = 

7. pp. 492-8 

8 . 


9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


5. pp. 486-7—pp. 208-4-—‘fR<*RRT«ir .I 

p. 110—the same as that on p. 824 of Sr'T. 
p. 801—the same as that on p. 825 of Sr. T. 
p. 110 oUcflglcPT RRTRT ?fer »T^TfTWr^f^TI5t. 
p. 207—JT^RIWReJTIR ‘P^RtY?.| 

p. 207—jpjfWTftrfa- cflT'Rfirfri i^fRrrwroft i 
p. 190—rr^-q <T*T^ cTTaf | 

p. 212 —'r*rtr .^RRTRf«TqrR' 

dY^TRrfefR R^TRRfRTRsft n 

(d) Malamasalattva G.V. 


p. 496 = 

p. 499 ^ 

p. 499 = 
p. 501 — 
p. 502 - 


. . I 


18. p. 740 = p. 158-^prriFRrRrRT RST: ‘Rf£«R. . RRrfR%RrR*R’ I 

11. p. 753 = p. 179-j^fnTOTqwnrfq TOf^RtaRTftf* 

i 

15. p. 764 p. 1 «0--ir^mR5JTmfT ^ R^t qrs: i 

(r.) tiuddhitattva G.V. 


16. p. 848 — 

17. pp. 3G0 — l -_ 


D.S.T. 

1. p. 66 

2. pp. 1-82— 


p. 207 the sarao as the quotation 10 on p. 499 of P T 
p. 187— eftsf. .j 

2. Durgabhafititara ‘qini 
D hh. J * 

p. 16—^ iqhrfiRRRfeoq’sf^f 

v- 33 -arerq^T ^mfwFRf-^r Wtarnihr 

RRREfRfoRTRRt: RR<p ‘zfzfj 

*rr-zrrrq> , ^ ^. 


3. p. 86 

4. p. 93 

5. p. 101 


p. 22-^r^Tf^TR ‘Ryj., 

p. 66-3PT ?RTfT3Rlf^R|R 
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= p. 65—3T5T ^ srfirrfif tNWH yTHrf 

5irf^f^TT%o2it era’ ^«r i 

APPENDIX C. 

Krlyaratmkara of Cande$vara quoted in Durgabhaktitarangial. 

D. bh. K.R. 

p. 19 — p. 862—frrq'TfflT^.‘TITBIT.RffT’ I 

N.B.—The works of Raghunandana and the Krlijaratnakara of Candes 
vara, referred to in the Appondices, have been oditod by Jivananda Vidya- 
sagara ( Smritilattva, vols. I & II, 1895) and by MM, KamalakriBhna Smrititirtha 
(B.I., 1925) respectively. 

ABBREVIATIONS : 


B.I. - 

Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta. 

D. bh. = 

Durgabhktiiarahgini 

D. S. T. = 

Durgotsavatattva 

G. V. = 

Garigavakyavali 

K. R. = 

Krtyaratnakara 

P. T. = 

Prayascittatattva 

Sr. T. = 

$raddhatattva 
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MVIKWOF rINMAY.4 V1VMA OF CINTAUNI Mm A 

Professor K. Kar, 

Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. 

Sanskrit learning and culture flourished under the bene¬ 
volent patronage of the powerful Gajapati rulers froin the 
11th to 17th Century. Great scholars such as Jayadeva, Sata- 
nanda, Srldhara, Vidyadhara, Visvanatha, Ramananda Raya, 
Gajapati Purusottama, Valabhadra Kavibhusana, Markandeya, 
and others were the flowers of Orissan culture. 

Most of the works of the great scholars of Orissa are 
lost and some have not yet been published. In my search 
for manuscripts I fortunately came across a good number of 
rare and valuable gems. One of them is Vanmaya-viveka, a 
treatise in prosody, and the other is a one act drama named 
Trisirovadha (Vyayoga). They were written by Cintamani Misra. 

In the colophon of V ahmaya-Viveka the author gives us an 
account of his ancestry of the three generations preceding 
him. Harihara Vajapeyi Citagni, son of Sidhesvara of the 
Bharadvaja family was his grandfather. He is styled by the 
author as an incarnation of the great poet Kalidasa for his 
vast erudition. He was highly honoured by Govinda Vidya¬ 
dhara, the then king of Orissa, who ruled from 1542-1549. 
His son Mi ty unjay a, the father of the author of Cintamani, 
took his residence near the Nilacala, (the blue mount) the 
temple of Jagannatha, and was known in Orissa as Siudi Diksita 
and was a profound scholar. The name of his wife was Sri 
and they had a son named Cintamani. 

In Vnnmaya- Viveka Cintamani Misra says that he is 
himself the author of Sambardri Carita, Trisirovadha, Kddam- 
barirasa, Sabhdpramoda, Paksdvali, KahisavadJm, Krtyapuspd- 
vali, Samitivarnanam and Abhidhdna-Samuccaya anil a prose 
work in praise of Lord Vasudeva. 

In the prologue of the play Trisirovadha the author 
highly praises the king Cakresa, better known as Caka-Pratapa, 
son of the king Govinda Vidyadhara, for constructing the sna- 
navedi (alter for bath) for the lord Jagannatha. This play 
Trisirovadha, representing all sentiments, was staged at the 
direction of the king Cakresa. 

In the prologue the author says exactly what he has 
said about the parentage in the Vahmaya-Viveka. The king 
Caka-Pratapa referred to, reigned from 1549-1567 a.d, 
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The last verse of Vdhmaya-Viveka states that it was 
written in Puri in the 4675th year of the Kali Yuga. 
1948 a.d. being the 5044th year of Kali, the work was written 
about 1574 a.d. The work is divided into six chapters and 
contains 3200 verses consisting of definitions with illustrations, 
some of which are composed by the poet himself and the others 
are quotations from works written by his father, uncles and 
other writers of note. All the verses cited by the author relate 
to the praise of Lord Vasudeva. He refers to the following 
writers in the colophon and seems to be acquainted with their 
points of view as well as with those of other eminent 
writers. 

1. Pingala. 2. Kasyapa. 3. Mandavya. 4. Vyasa. 5. 
Kohala. 6. Matahga. 7. Dattila. 8. Bharata. 9. Kurnara. 
10. Sveta. 11. Kalidasa. 12. Purusottama. 13. Kedara- 
bhatta. 14. SarveSa. 15. Yadavacarya. 16. Dandi. 17. 
Blioja. 18. Sripati. 19. Vaitalika. 20. Gangadasa. 21. 
Varaha. 22. Haribhatta. 23. Valiinisapratapa. 24. Soma* 
nath Bhatta. 25. Author of Chandomanika. 26. Soma, the 
author of Vrittamaujari. 27. Author of Sahitya-Darpana. 28. 
Svayambhu. 29. Author of Hemacandra-Vrtti. 30. Acharya 
KeSava. 31. Srinivasa. 32. Raghavananda. At the end of 
the book the poet mentions the following works on Rhetoric 
and Prosody consulted by himself. 1. Sutra of Pihgalanaga. 
2. Garuda Pur ana. 3. Chando-Viveka. 4. Chando-Manjari. 
5. Vrtta-Manjari. 6. Prdkrta Chando-Lalisana. 7. Vrtta-Ratna- 
kara. 8. Vrtta-Muktavali. 9. Vrtta-Ratndvali. 10. Laghu-pra 
moda-Kaumudi and its commentary. 11 . Vrtta-Kaumudi. 12. 
&rutabodha. 13. Ghando-Viciti. 14. Vrtta Kdrika. 15. 
Sahitya-Darpana. 16. Chando-Manikya. 17. Works of Dandi. 
18. Chando-Govinda. 19. Chando-Ratnakara. 20. Kohala. 21. 
Vardhiya. 22. Dipikd. 23. Ratnamdlika. 

For a classification of prose and drama it seems that 
the poet consulted Sahitya-Darpana and the works of Dandin. 
The other works most probably deal with Sanskrit prosody. 
Of these only a few have been brought to light and the others 
are not yet known. 

Sanskrit verses are so varied in nature and form and 
their classification is so minute and elaborate that the science 
of Prosody admits of a separate study by itself. The subject 
by nature, is difficult and thus came to be neglected and, in¬ 
consequence, works of many early writers have been forgotten 
or lost for good. Our author deplores this very much and 
seeks to restore this branch of study in a systematic and ex¬ 
haustive manner. 
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Of the works mentioned above we are acquainted with 
but a very few. The little familiar book Srutabodha, is as¬ 
cribed to Kalidasa. It is doubtful if such an imperfect and 
rudimentary work could come from the pen of the great poet. 

The Chandas-Sutra of Pin gala is well known and the 
very science of Sanskrit prosody is said to have started with 
him. Kedara Bhatta, son of Pavyaka, is the author of Vrtta- 
ratndkara. Gahga-Dasa, son of Vaidya Gopala-Dasa, wrote 
Chandomanjan, Acyutacarita a poem in 16 cantoes, Dlnesa- 
Sataka and K a in -stir t-Sata ka. He belongs to the 15th Century 
a.d. It is evident from Chandomanjan that Purusottama is 
the preceptor of Gahga-Dasa “sc^tis ’TtB ’TSUtrru: I 

It is written in Vdhmaya-Viveka that Purusottama is the author 
of Chandoyovinda and Harvesa is the author of Vrttamuktdvali 
and Siko Rdmdyana from where our author quotes many exam¬ 
ples. We are all acquainted with a variety of metres known 
as Vaitfilika. According to our author Vaitalika is the author 
of Prdkrta-Chandolaksana. Perhaps the variety of metre is 
named after its author Vaitalika. Somanatha Bhatta is the 
author of Chandovdrtika. Raghavananda is the author of 
Chandoviveka and Usdparinaya. (fur author quotes many 
examples from his works. This Raghavananda may be the 
Raghavananda, Mahapatra, mentioned in Sdhitya-Darpana. 
The author refers to Rata Mandavya, Sveta and Kasyapa who 
are also mentioned in Chandas-Sutra and Chandomanjan. 

Dan din in ICdoyddarsa says :—''spdtfdf’TcST 
PnePru: i" A special treatise bearing the name of Chandoviciti 
by some author is not known to us. Chapters XIV and XV 
of Bharata’s Ndtya-Sdstra go by the name of Chandoviciti. 
Yfulavacarya’s Bhasya on Bharuta-sutra is . also called Chando¬ 
viciti Bhdsya. Varahamihira says vjarpr 

uq i if” Works of all 

these go by the name of Chandoviciti. As our author refers to 
Chandoviciti along with tire authors Dandin, Bharata and 
Varahamihira in the list of works, we are led to believe that a 
spocial treatise by that name may have been known to him. 
The author cites the opinion of Varahimihira in the Chapter 
dealing with metre ‘‘g ?qr«rm%sf'T nwRt Jpnrm- 

dtfir ud *rq u i” 

This signifies that Varamihira wrote a work” on Prosody. As 
regards Bharata and Kohala’s work on Prosody Reygnand 
says “Bharata treated the subject Chandoviciti in Chapters 
XIV and XV of Ndtya-Sdstra. Bharata defines the tunes of 
a metre in quantities Laghu or Guru. Kohala has a section 
on prosody. According to Bharata and Kohala, whose main 
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sphere was histrionics, the rythm of the metre must appear 
to be a spontaneous effusion of the thoughts of sentiments of 
the actor on the scene” La Martiniqo de Bharat, August 2 Paris. 

“Kohala Was the immediate disciple of Bharata. Even 
according to Natyasastra Kohala was to write a treatise on 
Prastaratantra. But Kohala’s work is lost, but for a fragment 
that is available, Taladhyaya. A study of the citations there 
indicates that Kohala, though he followed Bharata in the main, 
improved upon Ndtya-Sastra in the details of classification. 
Dattila Kohallya purports to be a narration by Kohala to 
Dattila and Kohala-rahasya by Kohala to Matanga and these 
are epitomes of Kohala’s works” History of Sanskrit literature, 
by Krishnachariar p. 820. 

The author in Vdhmaya-Viveka refers to the classifica¬ 
tion of dramas according to Kohala, Dattila and Matanga. 

According to Raghavananda Padyas (verses) may not 
be four-footed ones ^<T<t and he includes even Gathds in 
Padya. Our author does not subscribe to this view because 
it is not consistent with the opinion of the old authorities who 
assert that they are always four-footed. Like others our author 
divides metre into two classes Vaidic and Laukika (Classical). 
But he divides the classical literature into six classes as Padya, 
Gatha, Kalika, Yiruda, Gadya (prose) and Gita (sohg). 

The primary division of classical metres into Matra and 
Jati is based upon the distinction that one has a definite rela¬ 
tion to the aggregate of mdtrds (morae), quite irrespective of 
the number or position of the syllabus in the Padas or quadrants ; 
the other takes into account not only the number but also the 
order of succession of long and short syllables in successive 
quadrants. 

Each of the two primary divisions may again be divided 
into five sub-classes :sama (even), ardhasama (semi-uneven)- 
visama (uneven), asamdrdha (semi-even) and upajati (hybrids). 
In the case oiJati these five sub-divisions have a separate nomen¬ 
clature. Writers such as Pingala and Ganga-Dasa divide the 
metres into three classes : even, semi-even and uneven. But 
as semi-uneven and hybrids could not be included in the latter, 
they should be, according to our author, five, not three. The 
semi-even are those in which alternate quadrants are alike 
but the odds differ from the even ; uneven (f%*r*r) are those in 
which quadrants are dissimilar but semi-uneven (3r*pmf) are 
those in which first half is dissimilar to the second half. So 
semi-uneven is quite different from the rest. As regards semi¬ 
uneven (ar«*n<f) our author cites three metres with examples 
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such as Priya, Anangakrida and Jyoti. “The hybrids 3T3rr% 
are analogous to the semi-even and uneven metres for mono¬ 
syllabic group, inasmuch as the variation affects a single 
syllable the first, others remaining constant. So this should 
be as a separate division. Thus the limit of the semi-even is 
2 a —2 or 4—2=2, of uneven 2*—2* = 16—4 = 12, altogether 
fourteen” (XIX Introduction to of Ghosh). Some 

count the number of hybrids to be fourteen snfS'RRfi 

^ %=EpT ,, i but even they are many according to our author. Some 
are of opinion that Upajati (or Hybrid) consists of the same 
metre; but it is not correct, as we find examples of hybrids 
formed out of different metres in the works of old authors 
"3pnf^% g; uw ^ i ^snfl*rr 

gat jtrr: i" Hybrids are generally formed by combi- 
ing two or three characteristics of different metres having 
close relation. 

By the combination of the quadrants of Tristup or the 
combination of the quadrants of Atijagati and Jagati hybrids 
are formed but not by the combination of other metres. 

These even metres (Sama-vrttas) may be subdivided into 
two classes, Chandas and Dandakas. Chandas are regulated 
by the number of syllables in different quadrants from one to 
26 letters, but others which exceed 26 letters are known as 
Dandakas. In the book under review 48 kinds of Dandakas 
have been exhaustively described with examples. * 

As regards Gathas our author does not agree with Hala- 
yudha’s reading of the Pingala’s Sutra aPTFPfcr ut«tt, 8th chapter, 
1st sutra. This reading gives rise to frequent contradictions 
and calls forth many an expression of apology from the authors. 
This has been justly pointed by Mr. C. M. Ghosh in his intro¬ 
duction to Ghandasdra-Sahgraha p. XIV, wherein he states : 
‘‘The eighth chapter starts with the Sutram uptt. Then 

follows a description of eighteen individual metres placed in 
the same groups defined and explained with details and illus- 
trated* with examples exactly the same way as in his two pre¬ 
ceding chapters. They are explicitly called Gatha or the 
umlescribed nevertheless. At the end of the 8th Chapter 
again thore is left in the lumber room of gathas as indefinite 
and innumerable remainder”, tariff fk JTfTifa- 

sufiipj ^ i Orcr'msrrHrervrTfa sftanfr, ?rrfr *n*Trers^ 

sparer i Halayudha, the commentator of Pingala’s CJiandas-Sutra, 
was not known to our author as he has nowhere referred to 
Halayudha in his work. Our author adopts a different reading 
of the text, most probably a correct one. While defining Gatlia 
he • says that it is of Matra metre and has no fixed quadrants, 
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and has been employed in languages (Prakrt) other than Sanskrit 
and in support of his definition he cites the authority of Pingala’s 
Chandas-sutra that Gatha should be in the impure tongue. 

'*rm irmPTfacrr 3rfiiwTn?r i Wfas »rrd n* 

Some are of opinion that Gatha is also used in Sanskrit and 
they cite the example of ?5T etq. 

In dvipadi-gdthd there will be one quadrant. In chatus- 
padi two in satpadi three and in astapadi four quadrants and 
so on. Where the quadrants are not even they cannot be 
definitely fixed. Our author described 97 kinds of Gdthds 
consisting of dvipadi, tripadi, chatuspadi and so on. 

That (sound) which signifies the measure of time with 
pauses is called Tala (syllabic instants) and a harmonious 
combination of sounds (Tala) is called Kala. A combination 
of syllabic instants or Kalas is called Kalika. It has four 
divisions: Oandavrtta, Tribhangi, Matrika and Sarbabha- 
drika. Candabrtta consists of 12 to 64 quadrants and Trf- 
bhangi consists of 8 to 16 quadrants and the rest consists of 
10 quadrants and more and not too many. . 

With the growth of Sanskrit literature some classical 
poets, being not satisfied with the existing metres, introduced 
new rhythms and also excellent forms of blank verses and poetry 
known as Kalika. But no standard works on Prosody, knoWn 
so far, have taken any notice of it. But our author has given 
descriptions of different kinds of Kalikas in his work. Ac¬ 
cording to some there may be Kalikas in prose as well. So 
our author has cited some examples from prose. 

Then. he defines Virudas in a peculiar way and finds 
fault with the old definition. He says that the word Viru 
moans hostility in the Maharastra language. As they are 
meant to engender fear in the hearts of the enemies, they are 
known as Virudas. Viruda consists both of prose and poetry. 
This has not been clearly dealt with by the ancient writers on 
Prosody. 

Then he speaks of Cdtu-Kdvya which means a poem 
consisting of Kalika verses and Virudas taken together. This 
has been divided into three as Sarvakala, MiSrakala and Vitakala, 
the good, the medium and the inferior. This Catu-Kavya is 
also known as Laghu-PrabandJux. This Sarvakala is divided 
into Pratapavali Kirtydvali, Hardvali, Astikavali, Vakrdvali, 
Pancavakravaii and Smaradlpika. According to language it 
is also divided into three classes in Sanskrit; it is called Suddha 
or pure in Prakrit it is Arabhatl, in Sanskrit and Prakrit it is 
called Mifoika. Regarding Guru and Laghu (heaVy and short) 
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our author cites some rules that are not to x be found out in any 
work on Prosody published as yet. At the end of the 2nd and 
the 4th quadrants a Laghu becomes Guru but Mammata, the 
author of tho Kavyaprakasa does not subscribe to this view 
as lie quotes ''fast w* qfa^cT w and says that 

Ca at the end is a Laghu and so it is faulty. But our author 
finds fault with Mammata and says that it is Guru. Visvanatha 
Kaviraja, the author of Sdhitya-Darpana, suggests that the 
defect will be removed by replacing Ca ^ by srfa., Our author 
sarcastically remarks by saying that he failed to understand 
what Visvanatha meant by this. 


In showing the characteristics of Vaktra, which is generally 
known as Anustubh, our author states some exceptions to the 
general rule. If the Gth letter be laghu in the first and the 
second quadrants, then the fifth will be guru. When the sixth 
letter is guru in an uneven quadrant, that is in the first and 
the third quadrants, then the seventh letter must be guru. 
But all the rules of Vaktra are optional. 

The author, after giving a classification of prose with 
illustrations, dealt! with dramas. Dramas are divided into 
ten Rupakas and eighteen Uparupakas as usual. This is ac¬ 
cording to the modern writers on Dramaturgy. Kohala says 
that Brahma pleased Mahadeva and Parvati and obtained from 
tnem dramas in two parts known as Marga and Nitty a of twenty 
different varieties. Ten kinds of Natakas are known as Natyas, 
whereas Natika, PrakaranT, Bhanika, Hasika, Dima, Vyayo- 
gini, Kalii, Utsahavatl Citra, Vicitra, Jugupsita for ton kinds 
of Margas. Again the Desyas are sixteen in number; Dattila, 
Matahga and Kohala by employing their own imagination 
rrr n< iese Lesyas out of the different dramas by permuting 
different rasas and experimenting with different actors. They 
are known as Sattaka, Trotaka, Gosthi, Vrndaka, Silpaka, 
Hallisaka, Ullasaka, Rasa, Srigadita, Natya, Lasaka, Prastava, 
Lasika hamlapaka, Premksana and Sambhavya. This division 

is * a 0t gl u e!1 ! )y , ofchGr writers of dramaturgy' and so this view 
of the old school is of great importance. 

rni 1 hav , e touched only a few important points of this work, 
l ie speciality of this work is that it deals exhaustibly with 
all the sections of Prodosy and with many other subjects such 
as dramaturgy, division of prose and poetry and also notes 
the views of the old and new schools of Prosody. It gives us 
information about, many writers and works not yet known 
to the scholars of the present day. The work is of a unique 
character and its publication will be of great help to the scholars. 



an unpublished commentary on the dvadasa- 

MANJARIKA STOTRA OF SANKARA 

By 

A. S. Natarajan Ayyar, b.a., m.l., 
Chidambaram. 

All are agreed that the Dvddasamanjarikd Stotra is a 
genuine composition of Adi S&nkaracarya. Dr. Belvalkar 
writes in his Vedanta Philosophy (Basu-Mallick Lectures of 
the Calcutta University, 1929, at pages 221-222) as follows :— 
“Without arguing the pros and cons of each case we will now 
enumerate what we regard as very probably the genuine stotras 

of Sankaracarya_(16) Devadasa Manjarika usually known 

as Moha-Mudgara in 12 stgnzas beginning with u? 

(17) Bhaja Govinda Stotra called the Charpata- 
panjarika Stotra in 17 stanzas.” A. B. Keith states: “There 
is no reason whatever to doubt that he (Adi Sankara) composed 
such poems” (History of Sanskrit Literature, Oxford, 1928, 
page 216). 

This poem is one of the most popular of the poems Adi 
Sankara composed for the edification of humanity and some 
of its lines have become household words with the Hindus. 
To such an important work, Svayamprakasa Yati has written 
a commentary. The professed aim of the commentator is to 
make the Dvadadamajarikd Stotra as a Prakarana Grantha 
containing in a brief compass all the essential teachings of 
Advaita. The extreme simplicity and the most wide popularity 
of the poem has been evidently responsible for the commentary 
not having been printed so far. 

I have secured 4 manuscripts from which I have arrived 
at the text. Two Manuscripts belong to the Madras Govern¬ 
ment Oriental Manuscripts Library. A third forms part of 
the recently acquired manuscript collections of the Madras 
University. The fourth belongs to the Mysore Government 
Manuscripts Library. The Mysore Manuscript states that the 
work was composed by ViSvanatha Pandit but it is the same 
identical manuscript as the one composed by Svayamprakasa. 
There are no manuscripts of this commentary available in Adyar 
Library at Madras and at the Government Manuscripts Library 
at Trivandrum and at the Tanjore Palace Library. Hence the 
4 manuscripts are the only available manuscripts in the public 
libraries of South India. 
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The author Svayamprakasa Yati is reputed to have been 
a Sanyasin well versed in Vedanta who lived about 200 years 
ago on the banks of the Cauvory in South India. There are 
commentaries on the Daksindmurti Stotra of Adi Sankara, 
the Advaita Maknraada of Laksmidhara and other minor works 
from the pen of Svayamprakasa. Whether the author is one 
and the same has to be determined and my learned friend Dr. 
V. Raghavan, m.a., pIi.d. of the Madras University has under¬ 
taken for me this task in his valuable forword which ho has 
promised for this work. 

I shall attempt in this paper to place a few points including 
specimen extracts from the commentary which is to be published 
and which should be enjoyed by you as a whole. 

Svayamprakasa Yati is a Rama Bhakta and has composed 
good invocatory verses in praise of Rama in the beginning, 
in the middle (beginning of Sloka 7) and in the end of his com¬ 
mentary. A brief introduction states that Sankara himself 
descended as an Avatara on this earth for the uplift of humanity 
and wanted to teach Vairagya as Jnana Sadhana and hence 
begins the 1st stanza of the Stotra. 

Some specimen quotations from the commentary are 
given below : 

(2) 3Tsf*T^"«f rtrr frftf rfRr urn pr&sr: RcRg i 
gRTRfq- RRRRrt mkr: rrrrt tHr: n 

Svayamprakasa after discussion concludes that this sloka 
teaches RdfRPT. His remarks are very illuminating on this 
vexed question as to the uses or functions of rr. 

" RR fRRRR RtRRSTRR RrRTRt I R RRT: RRftfR 5TT<RRt R>R- 

i r f? fRS$R>T: KRftfR r arfsrsfprer i r f? RRtRRRT 3rTRR<ifRcRTR: i 

1%R RtRRTR tRcR 5R RRRRR RRRfR I RRT RWR5 Rf?cRRR RFRTfRRyR, RRT 
RRRTR? 5[DR5T^?5TRVfR RfTfRRR RcfRTR gR RfFlfR gR RR RR fRRRR RlRTR RfT- 
cR 5R fRRRT gR R^TfRi ffR %R R | RRR^FRR&R RffRR 3T5TRRcRTR I R % 
fR RRRRRRR5TR RtfR fRUTR^'Rrf'T fRRRR R^R RRRfR ||”' 

The above is based on the famous passage in Bhamati 
(Catus-Sutri) on Sankara’s Brahma Sutra-Bhdsya. 

(6) RrrtrRRRTRrRl^R fRRr KTRTRRrRRR I 
gR^KrRRRrfcfRRTR RRfh fRfRRTR RR RRR il 

This sloka is meant to teach Vairagya and a reference to 
it again is on a par with the teachings of the tgfRRTR of the 
Brahma Sutra. A long discussion is appended in which the 
place of Janaka and Yajnavalkya in the scheme of Advaita 
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Moksa is described. Were they realised souls and the com¬ 
putability of treating the whole world as Brahman and yet 
of ruling a kingdom is discussed. The grades of Jivan-Muktas 
as defined in the Jlvanmuktaviveka of Vidyaranya are mentioned. 

‘‘’p^THxrwf fasrnro: srgsrrf^cPi i ^ ii” 

(8) qf?w ^ am ktf qwr i 

3Tr?JTITRr^t!TT 'T^T?ct frnpPr^r: II 

sfta-iqp-qfqra is fully explained under this sloka. 3n?*T5TR 
is described and the intermediate states prior to final absorp¬ 
tion in Brahman are treated in great detail—the states of 
Hiranyagarbhopasaka, Bhagavadupasaka and "Utkatadharma- 
nistha. A short discussion as in the 4th Chapter of Brahma 
Sutra is found with the dazzling purvapaksas and the more 
brilliant Siddhanta. The unity of Siva and Visnu being phases 
of the same Brahman is discussed. 

(12 ir^ranTWFT ?mrfT’TT5m«nrr <?rqr«r i 

ufacnf ii 

In this last sloka, the main sheet-anchor of Advaita that 
Jnana alone leads to Moksa is explained in detail. qnr gets 
f%fr-5Tfe and upasana leads to and are auxiliary 

aids to Jnana. The Samuccaya-vada as found in the 2nd 
sloka of Yoga-Vasistha is discussed and finally explained as 
laying down the importance of Karma prior to the acquisition 
of Knowledge. 

There is an extra sloka in all the manuscripts and here 
the author gives the various meanings of the word Sisya. 
In spite of one often does not get arPrJrernr and the 

same is due to the fact that like of the Samksepd Sdrlraka 
he is Finally the reasons as to why the 

could not be obtained in other systems like the Carvaka, 
Bauddha, etc.,- are mentioned. 

The commentator finally closes with the description of 

of the Jlvanmukta and its different shades. 

Without much exaggeration I should state that Svayam- 
praka&a Yati has attempted to do what Madhusudana Sarasvati 
did for the Da6a-sloki and what Suresvara did for the Ddk- 
slndmurtl Stotra. 

The commentator commands a vigorous style and has 
about 120. quotations and draws largely on the Upanisads and 
especially on Panca-da.ii and Jwanmukta-viveka of Vidya¬ 
ranya. He styles as Acaryas not merely the Adi Sankara the 
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Acarya but also Padma-pada, Suresvara and the author of the 
Samksepa Sariraka. 

The sloka vsr has not 

been commented upon by Svayamprakaia. 

Unanimous is the tradition that the Adi Sankara Bhagavat 
Pada composed the DviidaSamanjarika Stotra at Benares. I 
am extremely happy to announce in this holy city that the 
commentary on the same is to be published. 

As mentioned by me previously I have collected all the 
available manuscript materials available in South India. If 
you have any manuscripts of ‘Svayamprakasasa’ commentary 
with you or if there are any manuscripts in the libraries here 
at Benares or Poona or elsewhere I shall consider it an obligation 
if you intimate to me the same so that I could utilise the same 
before the commentary is published. If there is any other 
commentary on Dvasasamanjarikd or Mohamudgara other than 
the one by Svayamprakasa Yati. I request you to enlighten 
me about the same so that I may publish that commentary 
also. 



THE DECLARATION OF A SARAYANTRt 

By 

Pandit Ramanatha Jha, m.a., b.l., Kavyatirtha,' 
Librarian, Raj Darbhanga. 

In his lectures on Poetical Training in Ancient Times 
delivered in Hindi in the Hindustani Academy at Allahabad 
during the year 1928-29, published later on under the title 
Kavirahasya, the lateMahamahopadhyaya Doctor Sir Ganganatha 
Jha has described a “Public Test of Highest Scholarship” that 
was prevalent in Mithila till about a hundred and fifty years 
ago, but which has long since been dead though people of the 
older generation know it still by name. This test was held at 
the request of the Scholar himself who on succeeding in the 
test was said to have “taken up Sarayantra” and the scholar 
was thenceforth styled a Sarayantri. 

Though this word Sarayantra looks like a pure Sanskrit 
word, its exact meaning or its. origin is shrouded in mystery 
and no Sanskrit lexicon mentions the word. Sir Monier-Williams 
has a word Sarayantrak which he explains, on the authority 
of Subandhu’s Vdsavadatta, as the “string on which the palm- 
leaves of a manuscript are filed.” In Mithila, however, a 
Pandita even to this day is said, in popular language, to have 
bound a book or manuscript with string when he knows 
it by heart and has no need to refer to it. “To take up Sara¬ 
yantra”, therefore, may be symbolical of having bound up all 
the Mss. with strings when the scholar would claim to know 
everything contained in all the Sastras and has no need to look 
into any book whatsoever. It was, in fact, the claim of highest, 
scholarship. 

This interpretation of the term finds support from or is 
rather based upon what the late Mahamahopadhyaya Doctor Sir 
Ganganatha Jha says in the “Kavirahasya” (pp. 78-74). Let 
me give hero the translation of the relevant portion of the book 
which is so very interesting 

“The system of public test of scholarship was prevalent 
in Mithila up to 150 or 200 years ago. Whenever a scholar 
got renown and rich rewards in foreign lands and came back 
home, be used to declare thus to the people of his own land, 
if he thought himself equal to the task. “I have come home 
back from foreign lands laden with glory and renown, but of 
what use is that damned glory which a scholar receives in a 
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foreign land which neither his foes can see noi* his friends enjoy? 
1 am, therefore, very solicitous of winning glory in my own land. 
The highest glory of scholarship in Mithila has ever been of 
Sarayantra. It is my great wish that this test should be held 
in my case.” 

“The method of the test was like this. First of all, the 
scholars all over the country used to ask the most abstruse 
questions not in any one Siistra but in all the Sastras. All 
the questions must be properly answered in the* assembly to 
the satisfaction of all present. When the scholars were thus 
satisfied, the public used to put questions. Anybody was 
entitled to put any question he liked. Everybody must be 
answered and answered to the satisfaction of all present. When 
every one present was thus satisfied, then only the honour of 
a Sarayantri was conferred upon him. What this term Sara- 
yantra really connotes is not known, but this custom is still 
known by its name.” 

It is, however, clear that the above description is based 
on tradition and that the late M.M. Sir Ganganatha Jha had no 
document bearing on the subject before him when he wrote 
these lines. But only recently I chanced to find a piece of old 
paper written on both the sides in excellent Tirhuta (Maitliilx) 
characters, in a bundle of paper mss. in the possession of Babu 
Ganesa Jha of the eastern part of my village of Ujan in the 
district of Darbhanga. There are eleven lines on the first page 
and four overleaf and the writing appears more than a hundred 
years old, though there is no mention to its writer or his date. 
Let me reproduce it here with an English translation of the 
same. 

1 fasrr : srtfrer^PTft'rmrPT ntf? ?pw ansftK- 

d ^ armr- 

4 uuh'T'TT u^m^t'Tr^trrtr Wr?<i<TreTT3 mrfar- 

5 ur ^ 'mramrraq; rTcfrsfq- ^tu- 

(5 uarmfcar rrutfir f^rfafu*q-i?rfspfiT imqfhpr*^- 

7 u U5m|>rr«TPT tftaTRrTsrnfaT sp^r cr^fftcr* ti ufmfmsur- 

8 JTu4f5PTi«T5rr45rsiif'T?rr ufy 

'•) i amPrewiFT «r§srf sNfcra^r. 

sq- 

11 ^ iTcftfq p§pt- 

Overleaf : 

1 §>TT«im *ft Tvummw STTCTT ^WRtqTTqriUU iptft *[^T- 

2 Stfa^rPTUT gS fa’FTTlSfff'T frrq yq - 
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8 **4ft>r *t nftjrerorfa anr^ra (*r ?) *t*tt^T^ n^'Jreftapt ?pr forftw- 
4 ^ STT'Tfafa q&wntt 

JTfI*r§tTT«TT2T 
S*T5T*«fiT ?JT (h ? ) 

(ft ?) ft^srftr: 

Translation : —This learning of Logic was revealed to 
Mahamaliopadhyaya Gonrhi Sarmma by the grace of Daksina- 
murti and She, the Lady Logic, while remaining there in 
utmost felicity, betook herself to his disciple M.M. Madhava 
Sarmma with whom she abode undisturbed for long. Madhava 
Sarmma made her over to his disciple, the revered M.M. Aria 
Madhava Misra, who was exactly like himself not only in name 
but also in the true signification of the term. His disciple 
M.M. Sankara Sarmma made her over to Yajnapati Upildhyaya 
who saw her settled with the revered M.M. Parasurama Sarmma. 
From him his disciple, M.M. Vamadeva Sarmma got her, from 
whom also she was received by M.M. Pltambara Sarmma who 
was called Vidyanidlii, “Ocean of Learning”, and who was 
indeed the Head of all the Madhyandinas. From there this 
Lady Logic was lodged with that revered M.M. Gokulanatha 
Sarmma, who to discredit Siromani, refuting with right reasoning 
all the previous conclusions, composed many theses on Nyaya, 
such as Siddhantatattva, and who flourished on this earth with 
the reputation of being “the Master for the Teaching of All 
Right Conclusions.” From him She was received by M.M. 
Jagannatha Sarmma, who was the second Jagannatha and M.M. 
Vamsadhara Sarmma got her from him. It was from him that 
M.M. Ragliunatha Sarmma received her—Shree (Glorious) 
Raghunatha, who by his series of Danas (gifts) threw into 
shade the glory of Kama. This is a list of famous names, 
names of a succession of famous men who were all Masters 
and who had all taken up Sarayantra. Even when they are 
no more, persons like myself are not fit to take up Sarayantra. 
Nevertheless I do take up Sarayantra on this particular day 
and in this I rely on the blessings of those (departed souls) 
and the good wishes of all those who are present on the occasion. 
May success follow. 

A perusal of this piece will show that this is the text of 
the (Vijnapti) declaration made by one M.M. Datta Sarmma 
at the time of taking up Sarayantra, but the most important 
point is missing from this copy, namely, the date of that public 
test, the date on which M.M. Datta Sarmma took up Sarayantra. 
The words in the text are “today on this particular day ” 

and the particular date must have been spoken out there in 

the Assembly by M.M, Datta Sarmma at the commencement 
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of the proceedings. It is, therefore, only a copy of the original 
declaration as prepared by M.M. Datta Sarmma. To arrive 
at any conclusion regarding the date of the public test in which 
this declaration was made, we must look into the declaration 
itself and rely upon the internal evidence furnished by the 
names, many of which are, indeed, very famous. 

There are, however, three or four points in this brief decla¬ 
ration that deserve our notice before any attempt is made 
to identify the Panditas mentioned in the list. 

First of all, we have here before us a long line of Gurus, 
Masters, who imparted instructions in Anviksiki Vidya, by 
which is meant clearly the Nyaya Darsana, for which Mithila 
has been famous since the days of Gautama. There are twelve 
names in the declaration, the 13th being M.M. Datta Sarmma 
himself, and each succeeding Pandita is saidhere to have received 
the Vidya from the preceding one. Though it is not clear 
from the text if M.M. Datta received tire learning of Nyaya 
from M.M. Kaghunatha yet it could not have llben otherwise 
as M.M. Datta was the son of M.M. liagliunatha, which I will 
show later on and as such could not have gone to others for 
learning. It is well-known that in old India, a (line) was 
by birth and also by learning, i.e., teaching (fasrrfand here we 
have one, only one the family-tree of a line of ms’s (Masters), 
of mediaeval Mithila, which is said to have originated with 
Mahamahopadhyaya Gonrlu Sarmma and to which the famous 
Mahamahopadhyaya Gokulanatha had the honour to belong. 
A Pandita can have a student learned enough to take up Sara- 
yantra generally after 20-25 years after himself, and judged 
from this standard the period covered by this line of Masters 
may safely be taken to be 250-300 years. ' 

Secondly, the terms in which the thirteenth descendant 
of this family, M.M. Datta Sarmma, eulogises his ancestors 
deserve our consideration. They were all Masters, famous 
Masters all of them and every one of them had taken up Sara- 
yantra, says M.M. Datta. Nevertheless there are clear indi¬ 
cations in the description of the Masters to show that all of 
them were not equally respectable or at least, did not command 
the same respect of the posterity. Of the 12 names as many 
as seven have adjective clauses to describe them and they are 
mi’s—Masters Nos. 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10 and 12. Then there are 
three names of Masters Nos. 3, 6 and 9 which are used in the 
plural number, perhaps, to show special reverence to them. 
There are likewise three names of Masters Nos. 4, 7 and 11 
that have the bare title of Mahamanopadhyaya. Lastly there 
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is only one .name, that of Master No. 5, which is used without 
any adjective whatsoever. 

I shall have occasion to refer to all these adjectives when 
I attempt to identify them, but to me one thing seems clear 
from this declaration. Human nature is uniform both in 
space and time and it is not unreasonable to suppose that all 
these twelve Masters were not all of the same calibre, of the 
same eminence, of the same veneration, and though all of them 
had taken up Sarayantra in a formal assembly called for the 
purpose, the function itself could not have evoked the same 
interest, the same enthusiasm, the same spirit of rivalry in all 
the cases. A venerable old Pandita with his students, students’ 
students, and perhaps their students too, renowned, would 
not have been asked anything inconvenient and the • whole 
function would have- been what we would call only a tame 
affair, while a still-rising, self-confident young Pandita declaring 
to take up Sarayantra in the flush of glory won in foreign lands, 
must have created a stir in the Pandita-land of Mithila and 
scholars, mostly the contemporaries of the Sarayantri, 
must have mustered strong in the assembly with their ques¬ 
tions. Is it, therefore, improper to read in this Vijnapti (de¬ 
claration) a distinction of some such sort in the different sets 
of words used with the different Masters ? 

Thirdly, the interesting account of the origin of this 
family arrests our attention. It is here claimed that the know¬ 
ledge of Nyaya-Sastra was revealed to Gonrhi Sarmma by the 
grace of Daksinamurti, as a fruit of whose devotions extra¬ 
ordinary powers of expounding the Sastras are promised in 
the Tantras. It is suggested thereby that Gonrhi Sarmma 
did not owe his eminence to any Master, but who, nevertheless, 
challenged a public test and having silenced all took up Sara- 
yantra. This knowledge, moreover, is personified throughout 
and is said to descend from the Guru (Master) to one of his 
many disciples, who perhaps with the devotions of Daksina¬ 
murti continued unimpaired, inherited the knowledge, Vidya, 
kept up the tradition set up by the Guru, Master, and took 
up Sarayantra. For twelve generations the Vidya thus resides 
in the family and the 13th descendant from that self-made 
devotee Naiyayika Gonrhi Sarma, claims in this declaration 
to be the present possessor of that Vidya, to be the greatest 
Naiyayika of his time as his predecessors-were in theirs. 

This takes us to the main problem of the identification 
of the Masters of this school, but this is beset with difficulties. 
All these are very common names and there is hardly any 
40 
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family of Maithila Brahmanas which has. not produced one 
or more persons of these names. Had the family to which 
each of these Masters belonged been indicated or even the 
names of their fathers given, it would havo been possible to 
identify them correctly, but in the absence of all that, one 
has to depend entirely on the chronology given here and just 
make an attempt. 

Of the thirteen names given here there is, however, one 
name,—only one—which any educated Maithila can identify 
at once and that is the name of Gokulanatha who belonged 
to the famous Ban an dab family of the Maithila Brahmanas 
and was an inhabitant of the celebrated village of Mangarauni 
near Madhubani in the district of Darbhanga. This is the 
only light with the help of which one must try to reconstruct 
the hist,ory presented in this declaration. In one of his many 
works, Ekavali, (Ms. Darbhangap Raj Library) Gokulanatha 
says that it was composed for King Fateh Sah, who can be 
identified with the famous Fateh Sah of Garhwal, a contem¬ 
porary of Aurangzeb and who is said to have died in 1699 (Im¬ 
perial Gazetteer, 1908 Edn. Vol. XI, pp. 212). Tradition places 
him in the reign of Maharaja Raghava Singh Bahadur who 
ruled ovor Mithila from 1700 to 1789 a.d. I have, therefore, 
assumed, that M.M. Gokulanatha took up Sarayantra in the 
year 1700 on his return from Garhwal after the passing away 
of his great patron. Having thus fixed the date of the 9th 
Master of this school, if we go back to each preceding Master, 
we find that the Founder of this family must have flourished 
almost 200 years before Gokulanatha. This takes us to the 
days when the reins of the Government of Mithila had not yet 
passed into the hands of M.M. Maharaja, Mahosa Thakur, the 
founder of the present Darbhanga Raj, but when Mithila was 
- still ruled ovor by the kings of the Oinavara family, the des¬ 
cendants of Siddha Kameswara. 

Master I : M.M. Gonrhi Misra (1490 a.d.) 

Foi'tunatoly there is in the Raj Darbhanga Library an 
old palm-leaf ms. which is also noticed on pp. 453-454 of the 
first volume of the Descriptive Catalogue of Mithila Mss: This 
is a copy of Sudracara (The Daily Duties of Siidra) by M.M. 
Gonrhi Sarmma, who is called bore a Misra. In the long intro¬ 
duction to this work, the author praises very highly one Vasu- 
deva, very learned and very liberal, son of Ravikara, and he 
calls him, “the gem to adorn the head of the land of Mithila” 
but he was not a king. It was under orders of this Vasudeva, 
who was perhaps a Sudra, that Gonrhi Mi&ra composed his 
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gudracara. About himself, however, he says very little except 
that he “vanquished in the Court of King Ramabhadra 
renowned scholars— stsrtrr'srtrh: are his exact 
words. Now Maharaja Ramabhadra with the Viruda (title) Rupa- 
narayana was the last but one king of the Oinavara family, 
son of the famous king Maharaja Bhairava Singh Harinarayana 
(S. N. Singh —History of Tirhut, pp. 78-79) Ramabhadra himself 
was a celebrated scholar and in his court, there were such re¬ 
nowned scholars as Vacaspati and Varddhamana, though 
both of them were very old by that time. If it was the court 
of this king Ramabhadra that the author of Sndracara did 
vanquish, then really he must have been a gifted scholar, a 
man blessed with invincible divine powers. Here the story 
related in the Declaration fits in exactly. No wonder Gonrhi 
MiSra did create a school of his own towards the close of the 
15th century and the 9t,h Master of that School, 9th in the 
descent from him, comes forward to challenge the scholars 
of Mitliila in, say, about 1700 a.d. I therefore identify the 
founder of this school, with the author of Sudracara and the 
victor of the court of the scholar king, Rambhadra. 


Masters II and III: M.M. Madhava Sarmma (1520 a.d.,) 
M.M. Aria Madhava Mi6ra (1570 a.d.) 

The next two names are the same and it is one of the 
commonest names. There is nothing to distinguish them except 
that with the first the Lady Logic is said to have lived long 
and the second is used in the reverential plural with the family 
title, Mi6ra, and is given another title Aria which does not 
seem to be a Sanskrit but only a vernacular term. The real 
significance of this is not clear to me but I take it to be a variant 
of or at least in some way connected with Alayi which is the 
name of an important family of Maithila Brahmanas and to 
which family the second Madhava might have belonged. It is 
therefore purposely prefixed here to his name to distinguish 
him from his Master who also bore the same name. 

Now as many as three Madhavas are known to me in 
their works. First of all is the author’ of Divyadipika (Raj 
Darbhanga Library Ms., Noticed in the first .volume of the 
Mithila Mss., pp. 225-226, No. 208 and 209) wlio was the son 
of M.M. Khantara Misra. There is another palm-leaf ms. in 
the Darbhanga Raj Library called Pratyakgalokadipika by 
Madhava where also the same Khantara with his three brothers 
Dinakara, Srikara and Srlhari are eulogised. Both these 
Dipikas, therefore, may be taken to be the works of the same 
Madhava, Madhava Mi£ra. 
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There is another ms. in the Raj Library, Adbhutadarpana 
by name, which also is a work of Madhava but this Madhava 
calls himself the son of Raghunatha of the Budhabala family 
and mentions Matinatha as his elder and M.M. Govinda as his 
younger brother. 

There is yet another Madhava with the surname Mi6ra, 
who in the opening verses of his Bhedadlpikii (B. L. Mitra, V. 
pp. 194 No. 1879) calls himself the son of Gadadhara and SrTmati. 

There is still one more Ms. in the Darbhanga Baj Library 
called Durgabhaktitarangini, which is also by Madhava, but 
here the author does not. say anything about himself and hence 
it is impossible to identify him with any one of the three 
Madhavas described above. 

In this state of things I find myself unable to identify 
these two masters with any of these authors. I have only 
assigned a period of fifty years to the first Madhava, the Master 
No. II, during which Lady Logic resided with him. 

Master IV : M.M. Sankara Sarmma (1590 a.d.) 

The next name Sankara is equally, if not more, common 
and many Sankaras are mentioned in the History of Dharma- 
6astras by M.M. Kane. At least three of them are quite well- 
known to me. First of all, there is the famous Sankara, called 
Sanmisra, the son of Ayachee Bhavanatha Misra and the author 
of Kanadasutropaskara, Vadivinoda, Gauri-Diganibara-Praha- 
sana etc. But he belonged to a generation or two older than 
even the founder of this school. Then there is another Sankara, 
called Sankara Jha or Ojha, the author of Smrti-Sudhakara, 
of the family of Kunjapalll, which is popularly known as Kujauli. 
He mentions one Bhagiratha as his Master, and praises at 
length in the beginning of his work Emperor Akbar and Baja 
Todarainall. He must therefore be taken to be the disciple 
of the renowned author of the Jalada-Comlnentary on Udayana- 
carya’s Kusumahjali, the elder brother of the founder of the 
Darbhanga Raj M.M. Bhagirath Thakur, who was also called 
Megha Thakur and a* contemporary of Akbar. There is yet 
another Sankara called Abhinava-Pandita-Raja who was the 
son of Pandita-Raja Raghunandana of the family of Baliasa, 
the celebrated student of M.M. Maharaja Mahe6a Thakur who 
accompanied him to Delhi and there helped his Master in getting 
the Raj of Tirliut. This Sankara also must have been a con¬ 
temporary of Emperor Akbar. Nevertheless, it is very difficult 
to say, without further light on the subject, if our Master IV 
M.M. Sankara Sarnia is the one or the other of the last two 
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Sankaras or he is some other Sankara not yet known to me, 
but if he is either of the last two described above, then the date 
assigned to him is quite reasonable. 

Master V : Yajnapati Upadhyaya (1610 a.d.) 

This is the only name in this list of 13 Masters which is 
not mentioned here with any title, not even the customary 
title of Mahamahopadhyaya though as a Sarayatnri he must 
be assumed to have been a M.M. also. But to me the reason 
of this omission is clear. Yajnapati is a very famous name 
in the annals of Nyaya Dar6ana. Siromani in hi9 Chintamani- 
Dldhiti quotes Yajnapati by name. There is in the Darbhanga 
Raj Library a very old-ms. on palm-leaves which is a com¬ 
mentary called Prabha on Ganges’s Chintamani and is the 
work of Yajnapati, son of Sivapati of the famous family of 
Mandara. Siromani evidently quotes this Yajnapati who 
therefore must be taken to have flourished even before the 
founder of this school and hence cannot be our Master V. To 
avoid, therefore, any chance of mistaking our Yajnapati with 
the author of Prabha, the older M.M. Yajnapati, he is mentioned 
here simply by name without even the customary title of M.M., 
the title Upadhyaya added to his name being only his surname. 
Nothing can therefore be said definitely of him. 

Master VI : M.M. Para^urama Sarma (1680 a.d.) 

There is absolutely no data to identify the 6th Master 
of this school who is mentioned here in the plural number to 
suggest perhaps the old age to which he attained and the great 
veneration in which he was held. 

Master VII : M.M. Vamadeva Sarmma (1660 a.d,) 

His is a famous name. He belonged to the family of 
Sarisaba and was the son of M.M. Rucinatha. He was, more¬ 
over, the daughter’s son of Vaidika Vi^vambhara and daughter’s 
daughter’s son of M.M. Damodara Thakur, the elder brother 
of the founder of the Darbhanga Raj. Three of his works 
are known to me. They are (i) Vaisesika-Rahasya, (ii) Smrti- 
dipika and (iii) Ahnika. The last named work was written 
for the sake of Lala Thakur who was the grandson of M.M. 
Maharaja Subhankara Thakur who died in 1617 a.d. It was 
the great grandson of this Lala Thakur who in 1785, became 
the Mithile^a as Maharaja Madhava Singh Bahadur. The 
date therefore assigned to him in this chronology, i.e. 1660 a.d., 
fits in exactly with the history of the Khandavala family of 
Darbhanga Raj also. 
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Master VIII i M.M. Pitambara Sarma Vidyanidhi (1680 a.d.) 

With this 8th Master of this school I seem to have come 
on surer grounds find the light here becomes sufficiently clear 
to identify with precision all the remaining six masters all at 
once. With this Vidyanidhi at its head, all the remaining 
live Masters of this school form not only one family by Vidya 
(learning) alone, but by birth also and this declaration turns 
out to be the glorious page from the history of the Fanandaha 
family which dominated, ruled over*, and shaped the intellectual 
life of Mithila for more than a hundred years. I cannot do 
better than reproduce here the relevant portion of the genea¬ 
logical table of the Fananadahas from which all these six Masters 
including the maker of this declaration will appear clearly to 
have been born in almost a single family. I have said almost 
because of the Master XT Varhsadhara who was Vidyanidhi’s 
daughter s son find therefore of a different, Darihara, family. 

Ramabhadra 


M. M. M.M. Pitambara Maho. Maho. Sanyasi 
Madhusiklana Vidyanidhi Umiinanda Bftgisa M.M.Ratl4a 
Master VIII 


Abilamba-Saraswat! Sadupadhyaya M.M.Go'kulandtha M.M. 
Maho. Triloehan Dandapani Ujxldhydya Jaganrultha 

Master IX Master X 


Sarvasvadata M.M. Laksminatha 
M.M. Raghnndtha 
Master XII 
_ i 

r i 7 

M.M. M.M. DaM or M.M. 
Jayak>sna Visnudatta Bhavaninatha 
maker of the 
declaration 


Daughter m. 
Chaturbliuja 
(Darihara) 

M.M. Theghoo 
or Vanisadhara 
Master XI 


, 1 * n0t \° , exto1 m this P a P er glories 

of the Masters of the Lanandaha Family, nor to write here a 

history of the_ Fanandahas. Only the life and times of the 
third son of Vidyanidhi, M.M. Gokulanatha Upadhyaya will 
require more than one such paper to do justice to it. There 
is no longer the problem of identification ; the point fixed has 
been reached and the age of the remaining masters can very 
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well be fixed. Let us now read therefore the declaration itself 
and see what virtues, excellences and oxploits, the humble 
maker of this declaration claims for his father, grand-father 
and great-grand-father. 

M.M. Pitambara has beon called in the declaration “ Vidya - 
nidhi-Padankita” (marked, decorated, with the title “Ocean 
of Learning”). It is exactly the phrase in the Maithila 
Panji also. It seems, therefore, to have been the title by which 
he was known all over the country in his own days as Bhava- 
natha was known' as Ayachl and Jayadeva as Paksadhara 
even during their life times. Very possibly he was “decorated” 
with this title by the Assembly called to test him in Sarayantra. 
Anyway, the title shows the high position held by him in the 
realm of scholarship. 

The other title, however, by which Pitambara has been 
distinguished, Madhyandina-Murdhanya, is a new one. It 
means, “Head of the Madhyandinas” who are popularly known 
as Vajasaneyins, followers of the Madhyandina Sakha of 
Sukla Yajurveda. I have not come across any scholar dis¬ 
tinguished with this or a similar title. I therefore suppose 
that this phrase was coined by M.M. Datta Jha himself. The 
implications however are clear. Vidyanidhi is declared to have 
been the most orthodox follower of the Vedic Sakha that he 
professed, the truest Brahmana of his times. This stress on 
Vedic learning is meant perhaps to distinguish him from his 
renowned son who is known all over Mithila to have had Tantrika 
leanings, though the declaration is silent about it. 

Master IX: M.M. Gokulanatha Upadhyaya 

Even if Vidyanidhi was great as an “Ocean of learning” 
or as an orthodox Brahmana, he was greater for being the 
father of four such renowned sons, chiefly the ninth Master 
of the school of Gonrhi Misra, still known all over Mithila as 
Gokulanatha Upadhyaya. Lady Logic, without the appella¬ 
tion “Vidya”, is introduced in a new sentence, as if anew, to 
Gokulanatha by his own father and there is no other title to 
this Master except the customary Mahamaliopadhyaya and the 
reverential plural. Then follows a long description of the 
life’s work of that great savant which is said here to have been 
threefold; namely, 

(i) to discredit Siromani and with that end in view, 

(ii) to compose a large number of theses chiefly on 
Nyaya, and 

(iii) to teach as a true Master, 
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The first of these is mentioned so yery clearly and un¬ 
ambiguously in the declaration that it seems to have been 
the one aim of the Master’s life, indeed, the principle upon 
which the school was founded ; and this reminds us of the story, 
so often told, of Jayadeva called Paksadhara, the Master 
and Raghunatha, called Siromani, the pupil. The pupil is 
said to have openly challenged the Master as a consequence of 
which he was driven away from Mithila, but he seems to have 
carried away with himself the leadership in the speculations 
of Nyaya from Mithila to Nuddea where he refuted with force, 
in his commentary called Didhiti on Gangesa’s Chintamani 
many of the conclusions of his Maithila Guru, Jayadeva, con¬ 
tained iii the Aloka. This commentary Didhiti became in 
course of time so very popular and tended to supplant all the 
older works on Nyaya so very completely, that it became later 
on the life’s work of not a single school but of many schools 
of Maithila Naiyayikas to refute the objections raised by Siro¬ 
mani. Side by side with this school of Gonrhi Misra at least in 
its early stages*, there was the school of the Ghusotaya-Thakurs 
of whom M.M. Madhusudana composed his different Kanta- 
koddhnras. But all was of no avail and within less than 200 
years from the date of this declaration, no student of Nyaya 
in Mithila is seen taught either Aloka or Darpana much loss'- 
the highly-praised Siddhanta-Tattva but only Didhiti with 
the various other commentaries JagadiSi, Mathurl, Gadadhari, 
etc. Nevertheless we have here in this declaration a clear 
hint as to the motive with which these old Masters worked 
during their days. Very possibly the school founded by Gonrhi 
Misra, who was evidently a contemporary of Siromani, became 
the training ground in Mithila for young Naiyayikas in the 
art of refuting the arguments and conclusions of Didhiti, and 
it can very well be supposed that in his many theses M.M. 
Gokulanatha embodied the essence of all the speculations in 
the realm of Nyaya carried out during the previous two hundred 
years by all the eight Masters of Gonrhi Misra’s school, per¬ 
fected and embellished by himself, the ninth Master. 

This brings us to the many theses that Gokulanatha 
composed and they are so widely known that we need not pause 
here* to describe them. His grandson, M.M. Datta Jha, the 
maker of this declaration, names Siddhantntattva as his magnum 
opus which is perhaps the same as Siddhantatattva-Viveka 
(Aufrecht, II. 172 and R. L. Mitra, V. 201) or Nyayasiddhtinta- 
tnttva (Aufrecht, I. 158). Gokulanatha, however, was a most 
prolific writer and composed works,—and learned works they 
all are said to be—on almost every subject such as “Nyaya, 
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Vedanta, Literature, Poetry, Astrology and Rituals, so much 
so that there is a work of his called Parasiprakasa in which the 
Sanskrit equivalents of Persian words are given” ( Kavirahasya, 
P* 74). 

But more than anything else, Gokulanatha was famous 
as a Master and indeed in his days, his native home in the 
celebrated village of Mahgaronni near Madhubani had veritably 
become in Mithila the place of pilgrimage for all seekers of 
knowledge in all its branches, a University of the modern days, 
as Nuddea was in Bengal or the holy city of KasI of eternal 
fame. All the famous scholars of those days had sat at his 
feet and even today there will'be few Panditas, very few indeed, 
who, when they trace their descent-by-learning, do not betray 
their origin to Gokulanatha Upadhyaya. 

The Sarayantra Test of Gokulanatha Upadhyaya has 
been very vividly described in the Kavirahasya on page 74. 
Tradition in Mithila points him out as the last Sarayantrl, the 
last scholar of Mithila, who was actually tested by the public. In 
the declaration on the other hand three more Sarayantris are 
described and the fourth is the maker of the declaration himself, 
an aspirant for that honour, who though fourth in descent-by¬ 
learning was only the grandson of Gokulanatha. Both can, 
however, be reconciled by taking the later Sarayantra Tests 
to have been held in the learned assemblies of Panditas in 
which the public took little or no interest. Anyway, the 
declaration is clear as to how the Guruship of this school des¬ 
cended from one master to the other for almost a hundred years 
after the passing away of Gokulanatha and all these Gurus, 
Masters, must be regarded as the leading Naiyayikas of their 
days, if not the greatest in the whole of Mithila. 

It may be observed here that in the declaration one long 
and independent sentence has been given to describe Gokula¬ 
natha who is said to have “flourished” on this earth. Is it a 
hint from M.M. Datta to regard his grandfather as the Master 
among all the 18 masters of that school ? Indeed, he is one 
of the proudest names in the annals of Maithila scholarship. 

Master X : M.M. Jagannatha Sarma. 

The Great Master is very possibly denied a long life. He 
does not live long enough to train his own son but he is survived 
by his younger brother whom he could train and polish, M.M. 
Jagannatha Sarma, the 10th Guru of this school who is said 
in the declaration to have received Vidya (Knowledge) from 
Gokulanatha. This Jagannatha -must have been a scholar 
41 
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of very high eminence, a really talented teacher to have kept 
up the tradition of the Great Master unimpaired, a worthly 
successor of the Great Master, because Mangarauni still con¬ 
tinues to be a University. The school of Gonrhi Misra does 
not pass away, does not even fade in glory with the passing 
away of the Great Master. Pupils are still trained here to 
celebrity; important works are still being composed here, and 
what appears more clearly in the next generation, this holy 
place, now almost a permanent resort of Vidya, knowledge, 
attracts, Sri (>sft) Grandeur, also. Really, Mangarouni has wit¬ 
nessed feats too kingly even for the Kings. But of this with 
the 12th Master. 

Only one work of Jagannatha is known, a drama Atandra- 
candrika, which is said to have been composed for Raja Fateh 
Sail, (Aufrecht, Vol. I, p. 196) indeed the same Fateh Sail of 
Garhwal who patronised Gokulanatha also. So Jagannatha 
seems to have accompanied the great Master during his sojourn 
at Garhwal where he is said to have composed seven of his works 
of which Ekavali is only one. No other work of Jagannatha, 
however, is known. 

In the declaration Jagannatha has been called the second 
Jagannatha. This is perhaps suggestive of the sanctity attaching 
to his name on account of the holiness of his life, the great 
veneration in which he was held all over the land by all, equally 
for his deep learning as for his noble living. 

Master XI: M.M. Vamsadhara Sarma 

M.M. Jagannatha must have lived long to have succeeded 
to the Guruship on the passing away of his - elder brother and 
then to have trained to such perfection our next Master M.M. 
Vamsadhara. His is a famous name. Aufrecht, I. 547) mentions 
three of his works of which Nyayatattvaparlksa (R. L. Mitra, 
V. 193) contains in the two introductory verses very valuable 
information which tallies exactly with the story told by this 
declaration. Here Vamsadhara states to have begun learning 
Nyaya from Suri (Sage) Gokulanatha which he perfected with 
Ins younger brother Jagannatha and both of them he calls 
his maternal uncles, Matulat (from my maternal uncle) is his 
exact word. This Ms. was copied in 1187 fasli equivalent to 
1780 a.d. The other work Vidhivada (R. L. Mitra, No. 2862, 
Vol. VII, p. 132) does not throw any light on the subject. 

M.M. Vamsadhara, who was also called Theghoo, appears 
from the Maithil Pafijfs ter have been the son of Caturbhuja 
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of Darihara family, and daughter’s son of M.M. Pitambara 
Vidyanidhi. His family surname therefore must have been 
Upadhyaya or simply Jha and the title Misra added to his name 
by Aufrecht is perhaps reminiscent of his renown as a Vedantin, 
because only the masters of both the Pfirva and Uttara Mimansas 
were called Mirras in Mithila originally. However, from the 
Panjis we gather that Vamsadhara had three sons, Citradhara, 
Dharanidhara and Rudradhara and a daughter’s son, Acala 
of the Budhabala family and all four of them are styled Maha- 
mahopadhyayas. 

Master XII; M.M. Raghunatha Sarma 

M.M. Vamsadhara is said in the declaration to have 
imparted Vidya, knowledge, to the son of Gokulanatha, our 
twelfth Master, who happens to be not only the father but also 
the Guru of the maker of this declaration. There is the word 
“Sri” prefixed to his name. This may be taken to mean that 
Raghunatha was alive when his son challenged to take up 
Sarayantra as in Mithila it is a custom to use “Sri”with persons 
alive. But this is improbable in face of the clear words of the 
declaration that the old Masters are no more. Thus it may 
have been used to suggest the kingly disposition of Raghunatha, 
the grandeur of his life. 

But it is the other adjective clause that is significant 
and shows him a prince among scholars. Here Raghunatha 
is said to have “thrown into shade the glory of Karna by his 
series of Danas, gifts.” Maithil Panjis style him a Sarvasva- 
datd” maker-of the gift of his all.”. Tradition says that Raghu¬ 
natha made “the gift of his all” not only once but thrice and 
this finds support from the phrase “ Dana-Santana” (“series of 
Danas”) of the declaration. It is said that after performing 
the Dana every time in a right royal fashion, Raghunatha left 
his native land, toured all over the country and by virtue of 
his noble birth and vast scholarship, plain living and high 
thinking, integrity of character and exemplary manners, he 
found patrons everywhere whom his fame, travelling before 
him, had captivated and who felt proud to confer riches upon 
him, which all he took to his native village of Mangarauni to 
give away in the stnot-sastric manner. What a kingly disposi¬ 
tion ! What a clear realisation of the vanity of human posses¬ 
sions ! What a love of one’s birth place! This is why I have 
stated earlier that Mangarauni is justly proud of having wit¬ 
nessed such princely acts of charity as may perhaps be con¬ 
sidered ‘too kingly even for the kings.’ 
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Master XIII: M.M. Datta Sarma 

M.M. Baghunatha had. three sons, all of them Mahamaho- 
padhyayas and evidently, the second of them, M.M. Datta 
sarma, was the most outstanding of all to have been nominated 
the Master of the school by their father who must have been 
their Master also, but which is not mentioned clearly in the 
declaration. < This thirteenth Master of Gonrhi Misra s school 
and 6th since the days when it was established permanently 
at Mangarauni is an aspirant for the honour of a ‘Sarayantrl 
and makes the declaration which is the subject of our present 
study. 

The terms in which M.M. Datta Jha, for so he must have 
been called, speaks of himself are full of humility. Even in the 
absence of the Masters of by-gone days, he, coming after so very 
many intellectual giants, feels himself too low to aspire for an 
honour so very much coveted by the Gurus of yore. He does 
not find himself equal to the task. But he must keep us the 
tradition of the school, must maintain the tradition of the 
family, must prove himself worthy of the rich legacy left to him 
and challenge the Pandita-land of Mithila as the greatest 
Naiyayika of his time as his predecessors had done in theirs. 
There can absolutely be no doubt that M.M. Datta Sarma came 
out successful in the Test and was declared a “Sarayantrl”, 
perhaps the last Sarayantri, not only of the school of Gonrhi 
Misra but of the whole Mithila. 

There remains now only the date of this declaration to 
fix, but it is not difficult to lix the dates of the Masters coming 
after Gokulanatha. This declaration was made by the grandson 
of the Great Master, who was, however, fourth in descent-by- 
learning froth him. It cannot, therefore, be too wide of the 
mark if we take 80 years to have intervened between the Sara- 
yantra Test of Gokulanatha and the making of this declaration. 

It is valuable to note in this connection that though M.M. 
Datta Jha did not leave behind any issue, his younger brother 
M.M. Bhavaninatha has his great-great-grand children flourish¬ 
ing at the present day. This supports the date assumed for 
the declaration. 

This is the Vijnapti of a Sarayantrl which we have read 
and this is the story in brief this declaration unfolds to us, 
which is corroborated in almost every detail from entirely 
different and independent sources. There are points which ’ 
are not clear and require more light. But even as it is, it is a 
glorious page from the history of Mithila, not the legendary 
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history of the prehistoric days but the true story of the Pandita- 
land of Mithila only two hundred years ago. And when we 
remember that it was not the only school of its kind, nor the 
most renowned, nor even the oldest, we are really filled with 
pride at the heights of eminence reached by these Maithilas in 
the realm of Vidyii, Knowledge or scholarship. What a strange' 
contrast, it is nothing short of irony of Pate,—that the descen¬ 
dants of this race of scholars should have no place left to them 
even in their own home, that Mithila, Maithila or Maithili 
should not be recognised as such in the Province of Bihar. 

P.S.—Since I submitted this Paper, I have come across 
another copy of the s;yne Declaration in exactly the same 
words from the possession of one Pandit Modanand Jha, a 
celebrated Panjikar, of Shivanagar in the district of Purnea. 
This lends support to my view, not then elaborated in my 
paper, that this was perhaps circulated by M.M. Datta Jha, 
the would-be Sarayantri, among all the renowned scholars of 
his day to apprise them of his intention to take up Sarayantra 
on that particular day. 



DHANANJAYAAND ABHlNAVAGUPTA ON 
SANTA RASA 1 
By 

Dr. K. C. Pandey, 

Lucknow University. 

Dhananjaya and Abhinavagupta were contemporaries!. 
The former was older. He, therefore, did not come under 
the influence of the latter. He partly followed Bhatta Nayaka. 
But Abhinava is an avowed opponent of Bhatta Nayaka. They 
differ on many fundamental points. The difference is parti¬ 
cularly pronounced on the Number of Rasas. The former 
holds that there are only eight Rasas and denies the existence 
of Santa in drama. But the latter takes great pain to esta¬ 
blish the existence and presentability of Santa in Drama. 

The views on Santa known to Dhananjaya and his brother 
Dhanika: 


(A) Rejection of Sama as Sthayin. 

1. Some reject Santa Rasa, for the simple reason that 
Bharata has neither defined it nor has he stated the situation 
(Vibhava), etc., in the context of which it is to be presented. 

2. Others reject it on the ground that the Sama, which 
is supposed to be its basic mental state (Sthayin) and which 
consists in the total uprooting of the beginningless desire and 
aversion, is impossible, because its condition, the absence of 
desire and aversion is impossible. 

3. Still others included it in either Yira or Bibhutsa etc. 
These three views are only summarily stated : they are not 
criticised. According to Dhanika and his brother, even if 
Sama be accepted to be independent basic mental state it 
does not admit of presentation in drama. For, it consists in 
the absence of actions of all types. How can then such a state 
of mind be presented in the drama the distinguishing feature 
of which is the presentation of action ? Further, Rasa is nothing 
but a Sthayin developed to its highest pitch. Such a state of 
Sama is naturally characterised by absence- of pleasure, pain 
anxiety, desire and eversion and coincides with the final eman¬ 
cipation. And because the final emancipation is nothing but 

1. Summary of the original paper. 
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self-realisation and as such is unpresentable in words even 
according to Sruti, therefore Santa, though it may somehow 
be presentable in poetry, cannot at all be presented in drama. 
Nor can the experience of Santa be possible in the spectator. 
For, the aesthetic experience consists in the rise-of a sub-cons¬ 
cious to the conscious, but no such sub-conscious mental state 
as is necessary for the experience of Santa can exist in the 
spectator. 

(B) Rejection of Nirveda as Sthayin of Santa 

Dhananjaya rejects Nirveda as the ninth Sthayin. In 
so doing he seems to have taken it in the strict sense of self¬ 
dissatisfaction, self-disres*pect or self-contempt (Svavamanana). 
For, the definition of the Sthayin, as a state of mind the con¬ 
tinuity of which is not broken either by such states of mind 
as harmonise with it or even those which are antagonistic to it, 
does not apply to it; because its continuity is really inter¬ 
rupted by such transcient states as anxiety etc. He definitely 
refutes the view according to which the ground for its rejection 
as a Sthayin is its incapacity to lead to any one of the well- 
recognised goals of human life. For, then, he says, we will 
have to reject Hasa etc. also as Sthayin, because they also do 
not lead to any goal. According to him, therefore, the view, 
which recognises Santa to be an independent Rasa with Nirveda 
as its Sthayin, is not sound. 

Abhinava’s criticism of the above theories 

There were two recensions of the Natya Sastra, (1) earlier 
and (2) latter. The first is well reflected in the Chowkhamba 
edition in which the text on Santa does not exist. The other 
is followed in the G.O.S. edition of the Abhinava Bharati in 
which it does exist. There is clear evidence in the Abhinava 
Bharati to show that Abhinava knew both the recensions. 
In his commentary, however, he follows the latter. In both 
there were stray remarks on Santa such as “Kvacicchamah” 
and “Mokse capi viraginah”. 

•The first view of the opponent of the Santa is based on 
the latter -recension. This, according to Abhinava, is untenable 
on the ground of both the experience and the text. It does 
not matter, he says, if Bharati does not define it. We have to 
admit Santa because we experience it when all the desires and 
aversions .for worldly objects cease. But there is Bharata’s 
evidence also to show that he accepted it. For, even in the 
latter recension the statement “Kvacicchamah” is found. 
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The implications of the second view are not quite clear. 
If however, it be supposed to imply that under no circumstance 
the worldly desires and aversions can be uprooted, it would 
mean that the fourth object of human lifo, the final emancipation 
is impossible, a view which very few Indian thinkers will be 
prepared to accept. But if it means that such a state is not 
possible in the spectator, it would mean that no aesthetic ex¬ 
perience is possible. Fo such a state is involved in all. 

Dhananjaya’s view that Nirveda is not a Sthayin is very 
sound. And according to Abhinava, it is not a Sthayin, not 
only when it is taken in the sense of self-dissatisfaction but 
also if it be understood to mean the consciousness that all tho 
worldly objects are unfit for pursuit, the consciousness which 
is consequent upon the realisation of the Ultimate. The re¬ 
jection of Nirveda as a Sthayin in the first sense needs no argu¬ 
ment. It is rejected as such in the second sense on the ground* 
that such an admission would mean that the realisation of the 
Ultimate is the Vibhava of Santa, and because such a situation 
is unpresentable according to all authorities, the Santa would 
cease to be presentable. The additional ground for rejection 
is that the second conception of Nirveda involves misconception 
of the causal relation between Nirveda and Tattvajnana, For, 
Nirveda is the cause of Tattvajnana and not the vice versa 
according to the well known authority of Patanjali. 

There is fundamental difference botween Dhananjaya 
and Abhinava on Sama as the Sthayin of Santa. The formor 
rejects it on the grounds stated above. But the latter accepts 
it under certain conditions. 

There are two views of the opponent which Abhinava 
refers to : (I) Sama in the sense of total absence of all affections 
of the mind (trsna asadbhava) as a Sthayin of Santa : and (II) 
Sama in the sense of a state of mind before the rise of any affec¬ 
tion due to external causes as a Sthayin of Santa. The former 
view is more or less identical with that of Dhananjaya, as stated 
above and Abhinava agrees with Dhananjaya that such a state 
of mind, being of the negative nature cannot be presented as 
a Bhava. But lie holds at the same time that if Sama be not 
taken in tho negative sense indicated above, but in the positive 
sense of a state of mind consequent on the destruction of all 
mental affections, and, therefore, synonymous with Tattvajnana, 
it surely admits of presentation as Sthayin, of Santa. Prom the’ 
second view of Sama he differs but slightly. According to 
him Sama, as absence of all mental affections preceding all 
affections (Pragabhava) is not the Sthayin of Santa, but as 
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freedom from all affections consequent on the destruction 
thereof is certainly the Sthayin of Santa. The latter position 
is sound inasmuch as it has the support of Patanjali who says 
“Vitaraga janmadarsanat.” 

Abhinavagupta’s theory of Santa Rasa 

His theory is very closely connected with the spiritual 
discipline and the philosophical doctrines of the Yoga system 
according to which Samadhi is of two kinds : (i) Samprojnata 
and (ii) Asamprajnata. The last stage of the former is reached 
when a Yogin concentrates on pure Sattva, perfectly-free from 
the impurities of Rajas y,nd Tamas and Sattva being thrown 
into the back-ground the self-predominates. The consciousness 
at this stage is of mere Being (Sattamatra). A Yogin, .who 
finds satisfaction in this Samadhi is not able to realise the self. 
His Buddhi, however, merges into its origin, the Prakrti, Hence 
he is called Prakitilaya, 

Thus when Buddhi Sattva is reduced to mere residual 
trace and subordinates the residual traces of the objective 
cognitions, the state of total unaffectedness is reached. This 
state characterises Asamprajnata Samadhi. It is in this state 
that the self attains Sama or is Santa inasmuch as Buddhi 
Sattva, as mere residual trace, has continuous flow of pure 
Sattva, free from all affections whatsoever, not excluding even 
the consciousness of distinction between the Buddhi and the 
Self. It is because of this conception of Sama that Abhinava 
holds Sama, Atman and Tattvajnana to be synonymous. 

In the initial stages the Sama is possible only so long as 
Asamprajnata Samadhi lasts. But after a little practice of 
it, the Buddhi Sattva is so affected that it has a flow of Sama 
even after Samadhi is broken and the Yogin enters practical life 
(Tasyaprasanta valuta samskarat-3-10). This flow, however, 
is occasionally interrupted by the residual traces of the past 
objective experience, when they assert themselves. (Tacchi- 
dresu 4-27). A Yogin then behaves like an ordinary man in 
practical life. 

Dhananjaya, therefore, is right in holding that Sama, 
as presented above, does not admit of dramatic presentation. 
Abhinava, however still maintains Sama to be dramatically 
presentable, if the dramatist is able to find out a right type 
of hero. He holds that Santa is never to be present^ as the 
principal Rasa. It has always to occupy a subordinate position 
either to Vira or Smgara. Such a presentation is possible 
42 
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(i) if the hero of the plot is a Yogin, who fyas practiced Asam- 
prajnata Samadhi and is at a stage immediately preceding 
Kaivalya, for, such a hero will naturally have the flow of pure 
Sattva even after rise from Samadhi; and (ii) if the portion of 
the hero’s life chosen for dramatisation is that wherein the flow 
of pure Sattva is temporarily checked by the revival of the 
residual traces of the objective experience, so that he temporarily 
lives the life of a practical man pursuing a practical goal and 
achieving it. In such a presentation Santa is related to the 
basic mental state involved in the achievement df the objective 
(Srngara or Vira) exactly as Srhgara is related to Hasya. The 
Nagananda of Harsa is a good illustration of such a presentation 
of Santa Rasa. 



AUTHORSHIP OP THE PORTION PROM THE PARIKARA 
ALAMKARA UP TO THE END OF KAVYAPRAKASA 

By 

Prof. R. J. Jain, 

Bhavanagar. 

The well-known verse: 

“Iktj gffr mmpfr ft 'rfpjrrnrfa: i spfst: ^frcr: n" 

lends support, to the view of the old commentators that the 
portion from Parikara Alamkara onwards was completed by 
another author whose name is given as Alaka or Alata. That 
the fact of the joint authorship is concealed, is supposed to 
have been alluded to in the concluding verse of Kavyaprakdia 
?c*hr»rpff etc. etc.” 

• What leads us to assert this ? The writer of the Vrtti 
on the Karikas from the Parikara does not show the same 
carefulness and accuracy as the writer of the earlier portion. 
Again Alaka seems to have been fond of mentioning the difference 
between Alamkaras of the allied nature. Let us examine all 
this in the light of the evidence furnished by the text:— 

Vyajokti:—Vrttikara’s explanation of the illustration 
is not correct. What is concealed is “TrftfVfarqT narrTfin” and 
not “33raft<T*T.” Alamkaras arvasva -kara observes “apr Orn^r- 
f^rtr^;5T: again Vyajokti is differentiated 

from Apahnuti. 

The reasons for discarding Hetu Alamkara would have 
been appropriate at the time of commenting on Kavyalinga. 
Instead of this, we find it mentioned along with Karanamala. 
Clearly this is an after-thought. 

Anumana, Kavyalinga and Uttara are differentiated. 
Alaka shows also the distinguishing points of charm between 
Uttara of the second variety and Prasna-Parisamkhya. 

The special charm of contrast in the figure ‘Virodha’ in 
the form of “ijWTOffrefsr” is not mentioned either in the Karika 
or in the Vrtti on ‘Virodha.’ The definition of ‘‘Virodha” is 
too general and too vague to leave scope for Asamgati. Going 
out of his dwn way the new writer says, • 

* This can be seen, he seems to say, even from the 

illustrations of his predecessor. 
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His definitions and treatment of Sajna and Visama are 
not such as to give us an idea that one is exactly the reverse 
of the other. So his remark “*prf*M*n?*Tr is out of place. 

In Milita, the most important point is "*T*cT Opt^”. 
The real point of charm is stated in the first verse of illustration 
itself as >T The Vrttikara misses this point 

and shows only what is “wnwfw and UNR'Jr”. The same sort 
of inadvertance is to be found in the explanation of the second 
illustration of Milita. Contrast this with the explanation of 
the same offered by Alamkdrasarvasoa- kara. 

When commenting on the third variety of Visama, the 
new writer quotes the dictum of Bhamaha : 
etc. The writer of the earlier portion has nowhere given us 
any indication of Vakrokti being regarded as the basic principle 
of all the Alamkaras. On the contrary, the basic principle 
of all the Alamkaras according to Mammata seems to be 
e.g., This is also corroborated by his comments 

on Anumana, RaSanopama and Parikara. 

The essential point in Tadguna is cr^iRTTkfir.” The 
Vrttikara in the explanation of the illustration shows only 
Again he says ’T’JT: 3PT srftr”, whereas 

this is not adhered to in Atadguna. 

In his comments on the illustrations of Samsrsti, he explains 
the figures as “jnrcn^srrcrV’ and whereas really 

they are “snTJTr^npr^V’ and “3c&Tt'PT” respectively. 

Paramparita-Rupaka is, no doubt, accepted as Ubhaya- 
lamkara. The reasons for mentioning it along with Artha- 
lamkara are stated differently at two different places, 

is quite different from “3 t 4 srknnsFTH”. 

From all these arguments,—inaccuracies and inadvertance 
or negligence on the part of the neAV writer, explanations of the 
illustrations not in agreement with the Karika portion, dis¬ 
agreement in the view points of the earlier and later writers, 
fondness for noticing the differences between allied Alamkaras— 
we can conclude that the portion after Parikar Alamkara is 
written by another hand. This is supported by such traditional 
verse as:— 

wfrsfar ford** fartf Tsrref qq” u 



THE TRADITIONAL BASIS OF THE UDAHARANAS 
IN THE KASIKA AND THE MAHA-BHASYA, 

AND THE MUTUAL RELATION OF THE 
TWO WORKS REGARDING THE SAME 

By 

Dr, Manual Deva Shastri, m.a., d.pmi. (Oxon), 
Principal, Govt. Sanskrit College, Benares. 

The importance of the Kdsikd and the Mahdbhdsyar in 
the field of the literature on the Paninian Grammar is recognized 
on all hands and need not be demonstrated here. But that 
they have a unique importance from the point of view of the 
Udaharanas (or even the Pratyudaharanas) of the Sutras has 
not so far, it seems, been shown in detail by any scholar. Similar 
is the case with regard to the question of the mutual relation 
of the two works from the point of view of the same Udaharanas. 

It'is a well-known fact that the one special feature of 
the modern works like the Siddhdnta-kaumudi, as contrasted 
with the Kdsikd, is their attempt at substituting new, in many 
cases sectarian, Udaharanas for those found in the older works 
like the Kdsikd. 


The following few instances will suffice to prove this 
point:—• 

Sutra Siddhdnta-kaumudi Kdsikd 


(I. 8,23) 

(1.3,34) ( 
7^7«rTrwTUf7: ) 

(11.8,10) ( 

(I. 4, 86) 

7>ft 

*7TT7 f7£^T 

37 37R: 1 

3T 33IT: 1 

*% \rx %Kli \ 

7*7T7f37f 7*7 %77*777 ) 

77*r7pft (11.3,9) \ 

37 7TT7 ^73t: i 
3fa TT7: 1 

(IV.3,116) 

7R77> 7?7: 

(IV. 8,101) 

7rMt7q 


sprsfl 71777*7: i 

i 

?7TR i 

3tt PrraMt i 

arc refaTWpsjt t 

3R 7PP3T73 'fiTT^nyn: i 
7^77 ®ft5R: i 
37 *7PTf 5>T: I 
37 I 

3?f7 T^mr: i 

71<^is I 

tf7raft ?P7: I 
3fTT3t 5P7: I 
srr^: i 
wnjtf fftn i 
stMWh i 
errf735^t 
T W f Wq, I 
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We need not here enter into an enquiry as regards the 
history of, or the influences that led to, the' above tendency. 
That the tendency is there, is obvious. The new Udaharanas 
may have some doubtful practical advantage, in view of the 
religious and social atmosphere in which these modern works 
were written. But it cannot be denied that they lack that 
traditional basis which, as we shall show in the following, can 
be ascribed to the older Udaharanas. 

As against the above tendency found in the works like 
the Siddhanta-kaumudi, if we compare the Udaharanas of the 
Kasika and the Mahdbhdsya, in the case of those very rare 
Sutras that are in their regular order and proper place com¬ 
mented upon and illustrated through Udaharanas in the Mahd- 
bhdsya, we find a clear agreement between the Udaharanas 
of the two works. We give in the following a few instances ; 
for showing the contrast between the Kasika and the Siddhanta- 
kaumudi, Udaharanas from the latter work also are shown 
here. 

Sutra Mahdbhdsya Kasika Siddhanta- 

kaumudi 

VRrcfinp vr Nfa vfrvw q^vr- arfa v^rsrvr q^vr- srfa ijfa tpt: i 
> ?5T: I 3rfV sr^FTcT: ^T: I arfa q?vr- 3ffa I 

(II. 3,9) ) I I 

appfad v (1.4,51) qlrv vt i qWvT trr*nr i i 

arf^ftd fsppt vrv% 

(1.4,84) sriq^rar tfffcNPPj smv srnnfa i 

snqqv i sfmc[ i 

srr^ ) srrf rt* *rt: an$ etc m: qifait: i stt v#: entt: i 

(I. 4,89) ) qrfipfc i an qr^ftmT^Rt an i 

stt i 

arr i 

srptY sqpanvrcR^ sqparrvrRpf^ i i 

(1.4,28) \ 3qTeqpTlfa?ftq^ I 

aT%qWqapnqq- ) aftev Kftsrca i after -qtapp: i u?f; qnrq>: i 
njfqt: (II. 3,70) ) qiqqtfi i vi 4 q»ft i sr* vnft i 

5TU vrvt I 5pf VPA I 5RT Vivt I 

sfterq \ qpjft fftrs i vnjft i qrfijpftqv i 

(IV. 8, 101) ) qrf"pft*P( | 

anfireRV i 
qrrcpjjcRq i 

The above comparison clearly shows that, as against 
the Siddhanta-kaumudi, the Kadika has been true to the tradi¬ 
tion as regards the Udaharanas, or, at least, that the author 
(or authors) of that work had no desire or ambition to coin 
new Udaharanas. 
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Now let us go a step further and examine the question 
of agreement between the Kaiikd and the Mahabhasya, as regards 
the Udaharanas of those Sutras that are not commented upon 
in their proper place in the Mahabhasya, but are only inci¬ 
dentally referred to, directly or indirectly only through their 
Udaharanas, in course of the discussions in the commentary 
on other Sutras. As this examination has a direct bearing 
on the main point at issue, we shall here refer to rather a larger 
number of the instances. 


Sutra (only incidentally 
referred to in the 
Mahabhasya) 

(VIII. 2,26) 
fRPcin spirt: (III. 2,97) 
(III. 3, 67) 

afhprr: (VI. 4, 146) 

(VIII. 4, 62) 


Udaharanas in the 
Mahabhasya 
(ed. Keilhorn) 


Udaharanas in the 
Kasika (ed. 
Bhagavat-prasada) 


sft (VI. 2, 69) 


(VII. 4, 25) i 

=sr HWUTTH j 

(ii. i, 21 ) i 

(VI. 2, 96) 


jprHm(II. 1, 62) | 

are fa (II. 2, 82) 
snrra^iP? (II. 2, 33) 

(II 3, 39) 

»4<n.*^i*V(II. 3, 72) 


arqrani i i arqm i arewnr i srqm i 
(MahS. on ar^gtrr) 

HqRRSR I JP^Tdi r H'TBTST* i i 

(Maha. I. 1, 3) 

q=r: i i wq; I qq: I qq: I syq: I qq: I 
(Maha. on 
q arte i q 

qrspsq: I qpjqsq: | qnqsq: i \ 

(Maha. I. 1, 3) 

I fqGsq NHfq I qpqnfq I I 

(Maha. I. 1, 50) 


qqTlftar: i 
arteH'nfopffcrr: i 

*ftq% i i 


^q55^TTPP»ftqr: I 
aft^qTf«pfhTT: I 
qq^ftqr: i 
(Maha. I. 1, 73) 

I *qq% I 

(Maha. I. 2, 27) 

I wtff^PFJpT I | 

(Maha. I. 4, 1) ^t%Pi^pr i 
| I qttqqjq I 

(Maha. I. 4, 2) * fd«)<q;q i 

I arcq?pqrcq>51 qt ^nqi : | 

(Maha. II. 1, 69) 

?*q^qfq: i arratrqqfq: i 
(Maha. II. 1*69) 
q^fUMaha. II. 2, 36) q?ppft 
3*5^1 (Maha. 11.2,36) <q i 
nW ?qnft i qqf rqrqt qqf ?qpft i 
(Maha. II. 3, 22). qt^ *qnft 
i 5?«ft i 

^qqfPFq | 

(Maha. II. 8, 22) • 


v* (?) gqfa - : i 
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am an*: (VII. 4, 70) srnrf: i mzj I I arm: I 

(Maha. III. 1, 36) . 

TnrT^Rfawrm^ (V. 4, 91) ksttst: i ^rVttt3t: i r?tt3t: i * 

(Maha. IV. 1, 1) 

arfatTffmddlmqr an^f'renr i smsjfsmnr i arr^fq^r i 

(IV. 2, 47) (Maha. IV. 1, 85) smffdqw i 

This comparison also surprisingly shows an agreement bet¬ 
ween the Udaharanas of the Kdsikd and the Mahdbhasya, which 
can be satisfactorily explained only by assuming the pre-exis¬ 
tence of a common stock of the traditional Udaharanas, which 
was available to and was utilised by both the above works—an 
assumption also supported by the already referred to tendency 
of quoting the traditional Udaharanas found in the Kdsikd. 

Air, examination of the whole of the Mahdbhasya from 
the above point of viow has convinced us of the truth of the 
statement that, unless forced by the circumstances (or logic) 
of the argument at issue, the MSuibhdsya also, by an instinct 
as it were, quotes only the traditional Udaharanas for the 
Sutras, either directly explained or only indirectly referred to. 

That there was a thing like the traditional Udaharanas, 
not only in the case of the Astadhydyl-Sutras, but also in the 
other spheres of the Sanskrit literature, can be proved by the 
following arguments :— 

(1) There is the expression occurring 

only once in the Mahdbhasya, which to my mind clearly means 
a traditional Udaharana or an Udaharana which most probably 
has come down from Panini himself. It occurs in the following 
passage :— 

am tow jfmnr rrefq 

d^d ?mfcr i f% 'prma; i i^rr uadfd i " (Mahii. I. 1, 57). 

The comment of Kaiyata on the word is as follows : 

(2) Passages like the following in the Mahdbhasya in a 
way indicate the existence of a tradition regarding, not only 
the Udaharanas, but also the Pratyudaharanas :— 

(a) qq simrm sfdqsnd i i i 

Pp^d mi^nd ?mfd i ^ =Enrfo?rfd supRrrd gfe: arm qfar% t 

i sr^i*** qranampr smarenjfW 1 mrend i 

(Paspasahnika, p. 11, ed. Kielhorn). 

(b ) i ?rsd mrqrrd *mfd i f% 

vw * \ 3hst°t* i (Paspasahnika, 

page 12), 
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(3) There is a tendency in the Mahabhasya according to 
which when a reference is made to a Sutra, its Udaharanas 
also are generally referred to at the same time; e.g. 

(a) N I fou I I NWt ) I 

NWTrTPT I anuw I (Paspasahnika, p. 19). 

»( b ) NffaNI NSfTNW ^ SNfak: ST ^fNrwWTfnfHTT I W I 
3rt ?st n ( vitiv\) i info: cNTfsr: i (1.1,39). 

( c) nfNTfNfa ) t ) I 

foqqrsjNq; i ?? NT^trftNfNffr faftR i wvt *rwfN (si ?•'»'») 

n&m i ?? i ^rrercnfwfts'T fq; ( siSis«) 

jWq SRRtUT i (L 1, 66-67). 

Moreover, the author of the Mahabhasya even when 
referring to the Udaharanas of Sutras more than once generally 
always repeats the same Udaharanas, as if they were quotations 
from somewhere, or were reproduced from memory ; e.g. 

(a) 3TRNN: ( Sltl^ )• , !s rfWN ( I 9H9T 

i ^ir i Na*rr 3^1 i N^rr 

i afan: stitch: i ?rdfkm: i 

*r^nr 3i>m: ? I (Paspasahnika, p. 23). The 

same Udaharanas, exactly in the same order, are again 
repeated in the Mahabhasya on I. 1, 1 ; 1.1,50 and 
VI. 1, 87. 

( b ) (si^iVs) * * ’ **nr: hut: » nw: i (Paspasahnika, 

p. 23). The same Udaharanas, in the same order, 
are again repeated in the Mahabha. on I. 1,1 ; I. 1, 50 
and VI. 1, 87. 

( c ) arrahai«’T (3RI3)' l (Paspasahnika, p. 24). 

The isame Udaharanas, in the same order, are si¬ 
milarly repeated in the Mahabha. on I. 1, 3 ; VI. 1,12 
and VI. 4, 42. 

This at least shows that, like the stock Udaharanas in 
Nyaya or Mimansa, there were also stock Udaharanas of the 
Sutras of Panini, which had their tradition at least going back 
to Panini himself, if not to earlier grammarians. 

(4) Udaharanas like (Vatsyayana. II. 2, 38), n>8wq, 
iftgsrq (Vatsya. II. 2, 57) in the Nyaya-Vatsyayana-bhSsya 
also go to prove the same fact. The following passages of the 
Mahabhasya, having personal touches about Panini, also show 
a continuity of tradition in many respects down from Panini 
himself:— 

(oJsrtnsjn arrNnff gihfim i ft r: yimwl STfaw »r^rr 

awpifir w ••( 1.1,1); 
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( b ) arTfRPC RR: TTfatf: (I. 4, 89) ; \ 

( c ) sffcRT qrfir%: (II* 3, 66 ). 

(5) The Astddhydyl-Sutras are twice referred to in the 
Mahdbhdsya as Vrtti-Sutras and are contrasted as such with 
the Varttikas cf. 

i f% i f*rfirsrrcR: ffa > ar ^fwr- 

qqq*q srqtRRR I ftrq l I R 5jftT^5TWWlfefo I 

i qri%vq^qqTqrJJTTr?fq i fR3 ; 5 ^rr'f 

(II. 1, 1, page 371), and ‘^fqrrreRTgRffa^ I - rsrrtsrrt^RI- 
frrfV^qT: r^rr (rrrk) sfir i am aug* qsri%^ ffa i” (II. 2, 24). 
Nagesa explains fftT?pr«T as "ffcTRfR ffa^qfacRR:” (II. 1,1). 

The reference can be justified only if we assume that there 
existed from the very beginning a sort of a Vrtti (i.e., Vya- 
khyana in the above-quoted sense) on the Sutras. Probably 
the word Varttika itself, derived as it is from ‘Vrtti’ (fffi RP| 
qrf%R>K), pre-supposes the existence of a Vrtti on the Sutras. 

( 6 ) The above fact is also corroborated by the following 
reference to Kuni’s Vrtti on the Sutras by Kaiyata in his com¬ 
mentary on the Sutra ■srp^rt (1.1,75); cp. “jfinRT srnr- 

sqqftqRfinrmcq %fer srtrrtrr i • • • • q jmnrg»r 

^rfq^qnf ' SRUHIIdq.I RT®mW jfvKdwfWfsPKT l”. 

This at least proves clearly that according to Kaiyata Kuni’s 
Vrtti pre-existed the Mahdbhdsya. 

Happily we have another evidence which shows that the 
same Vrtti was available to the author (or authors) of the 
Kasikd and that the latter was based on that Vrtti. The 
opening stanza of the KaSikd reads as follows : 

rpr rrt qrqfUJT’rrcrq'JTifcq i 
fq5FPfi>T?q fWt.urr?nr?:V 

The comment of the author of the Padamanjarl on this is as 
follows:—*'cnr ^rmqpTt i rt <TTfafasp»ffcnRt gqmt 

f Prst qTtqTqfrcf rr fimwir i” 

(7) Apart from the existence and continuity of the tradi¬ 
tional (or stock) Udaharanas in the other branches of the Sanskrit 
literature, we have a very interesting piece of evidence in the 
Mahdbhdsya itself on this point. In the introductory remarks 
of the Mahdbhdsya we come across the four words—*r):, are*:, 

in tlm passage : "RssrmRTRR ?n*Wq?<=r i %qt 

R5?RTR | tlWlRt =R I RR Rlf^TRTRR I qftqq: gpqt * 5 % |” 

Now these very words occur in the Nirukta in the following 
passage" r* ffa RrWRT^r: i gqqt QKfffir” (Nirukta 1 . 1 ). 
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Again we come across these very words in the Aitareya- 
Brahmana in the following passage :—<itefa«TT 
TfT«mr i m j^eft irm wr qfurcr ^ 

^jnncitfsH srnnfafre s’rred^r i” (Ait. Br . IV. 1). 

This is an incontrovertible evidence for showing the 
very long continuity of the many Udaharanas—a continuity 
going back not only from one Acarya to another Acarya, but 
also from one branch of Literature to another branch of Liter¬ 
ature. 


Conclusion. 

The above discussion proves, not only the importance 
of the Mahabhasya and the Kasika from the point of view of 
the Udaharanas of the Sutras, but also the unique importance 
of the Ka&ikd, even as contrasted with the Mahabhasya ; because 
while the Mahabhasya by its very nature has not commented 
upon all the Sutras, the Kasika is a regular commentary on 
all the Sutras and as such has preserved for us the old traditional 
Udaharanas for the same. In the above sense, Kasika is the 
only extant source for the traditional Udaharanas, probably 
going back to Panini himself, if not to earlier Acaryas. There 
will be no exaggeration in saying that the Kasika is a revised 
edition of Kuni’s Vrtti which pre-existed even the Mahabhasya. 

The importance of the traditional Udaharanas we shall 
try to show elsewhere. 



JURIDICAL ASPECTS OF THE GANDHARVA FORM OF 
* MARRIAGE 

By 

Dr. Ludwik Sternbach, 

(University Lwow, Krakow, Poland.)' 

According to Prof. P. V. Kane (History of Dharma.iastra, 
Yol. II, Part I, p. 519) “in the Gandharva form the principal 
object was the gratification of carnal desires.” J. Jolly (Recht 
und Sitte,]>. 51) says that Gandharva-vivaha is “die Liebesheirat 
ohne elterlichen Consens” (the love-marriage without the 
consent of the parents). Gooroodas Banerjee (Hindu Law of 
Marriage and Stridhana, being the Tagore Law-lectures for 
1878, p. 85) says that “marriages in this form, which depend 
merely upon the agreement of the contracting parties, 
resemble to some extent what are called Gretna-Green marriages, 
that is runaway marriages by persons governed by the English 
law at Gretna-Green and elsewhere in Scotland to evade the 
provisions of that law against ill-advised and clandestine mar¬ 
riages.”—John D. Mayne (A Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage, 
Madras, 1900, par. 79) says that the Gandharva-vivaha was 
contracted for the purpose of amorous embraces and proceeding 
from sexual inclination.” 

From the Smrtis it is evident that the Gandharva form 
of marriage is a voluntary (or spontaneous) (Mn. III-32, K. 

III- 2, Kam. 26, G. IV-10) union (*m>r) (Mn, III-82, Ap. II-5, 
12 , 20, G. IV-10, B-l, 11, 20, 6, Sankh IY-6, VI. XXIV-23, 
N. XII-42, K. III-2, Kam. 26, Dev. Vir. Sams. 855) of a loving 
(willing) (G. IV-10, Vas. 1-33, B. 1-11, 20, 6, N. XII-42) maiden 
(bride, girl, damsel, woman), (Mn. III-32, Ap. II-5, 12, 20, 
Vas. 1-33, B. 1-11, 20, 6, Sankh. IV-5, ASv. Grh. 1-6, 5, N. 
XII-42, K. III-2, Dev. Vir. Sards. 855, Har. Vir. Sams. 856) 
and her lover (bridegroom) (Mn. III-32, Ap. II-5, 12, 20, G. 

IV- 10, Vas. 1-33, B. 1-11, 20, 6, Sankh. IV-5, A6v. Grh. 1-6, 
5, N. XII-42, K. III-2, Dev. Vir. Sams. 855, Har. Vir. Sams. 
856), or as VI (XXIV-23) expresses himself, a union between 
two lovers constitutes this form of marriage. A6v. (1-6, 5) 
adds that this form of marriage takes place after a mutual 
agreement has been made. Similarly Dev. (Vir. Sams. 855). 
This mutual consent or reciprocal attachment is the “essentiale 
negotii” of this form of marriage, according to Y. (1-61). For 
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the better understanding of this form of marriage some Smrtis 
add that this form of marriage takes place through love (Ap. 

II- 5,12, 20, Sankh. IV-5, Dev. Vir. Sams. 855), or that it springs 
from desire and has sexual intercourse for its purpose (Mn. 

III- 82). According to Vas. the lover has to take (Vas. I-3B) 
a girl of equal caste (Vas. 1-33), according to VI (XXIV-23) 
without the consent of mother and father and according to 
Dev. (Vif. Sams. 855) to a sacred place. 

Nar. and Gov. (ad. Mn. III-82) enter into a discussion 
of the question whether the prescribed offerings and wedding 
ceremonies are to be performed in the case of the Gandharva- 
vivaha, Raksasa-vivaha and Pai^aca-vivaha. Relying on a 
passage of Devala and of the Bahvrca Grhyapari6ista (Saunaka) 
they are of the opinion that the “homas” must be performed, 
at least in the case of Aryan couples. But they hold with 
Manu’s dictum (VIII-226) which restricts the use of the 
“Mantras” to women, married as virgins, saying that the Vedic 
nuptial texts must not be recited. From the comment of Medh, 
on verse 34 it would appear that opinions on the subject were 
divided, and that some held weddings with the recitation of 
“Mantras” to be permissible while others denied the necessity 
of any wedding. 

Bal. (ad. Y. 1-61) says that in the case of the Gandharva 
and other rites of marriage, in order to constitute the legal 
status of husband and wife, there the ceremonies of “ Homa ” 
and all the rest up to “Saptapadi” must be performed. 

In this connection I would like to quote the definition 
of this form of marriage which we find in Kam. (Part 3, Ch. 5). 
We read there: “When a girl, who has been courted by a 
young man, is entirely his, he behaves with her in public as if 
she were his wife. He gets a consecrated fire from a Brahmana, 
strews the ground with holy grass makes an oblation to the 
fire, and gets married according to the religious regulations 
relative to this form of marriage. There are no witnesses. 
After the ceremony the man informs the girl’s parents of the 
accomplished fact. Such a marriage before the consecrated 
fire is indisdoluble. All the other relations are also advised 
and their consent solicited. This is the ceremony of the Gan- 
dharvas.” 


From this sentence it can be seen that the Gandharva 
marriage is only a concubinage till the formal wedding ceremony, 
which takes place without the consent of the girl’s parents 
(See VI. XXIV-23). For instance in Paficatantra (Textus 
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Ornatior, eine Altindische Maerchensammlung uebersetzt von 
Richard, Schmidt, Leipzig, Lotus Verlag, aiich I, Erz. 8) we 
read that sexual intercourse with a married woman (adultory) 
is “a marriage concluded according to the Gandharva-rite,” 
similarly Pancat. ibid. II-5. In the Ancient Indian Literature 
we can find many such examples in Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, 
the story of Sakuntala and Dusyanta etc. 

But a quite different point of view is found in Mn. (XII-44) 
where wo read : “When the father of the girl, disregarding 
his own wishes, bestows his daughter upon a person whom the 
daughter likes and who reciprocates the girl’s sentiments, the 
form of marriage, oh Yudhisthira, is called Gandharva by those 
that are conversant with the Vedas’’. We see that according 
to Mn. it was a real form of marriage ; it was one of the highest 
forms of marriage, where the father (guardian) had no more 
influence in the choice of a husband for the girl. 

In Mn. III-26 we find the following sentence : 

'jw^T ftrsft wt i 

i.e. “The Gandharva-vivaha and the Raksasa-vivaha, the two 
Vivahas mentioned above have been declared to be lawful 
for tlio Ksatriyas indifferently if they are separated or combined” 
(identically M.Bh. Adi Parva 78, 12, 13). 

We can see from this sentence that there exist two sub¬ 
divisions of this form of marriage i.e. the Gandharva-vivaha 
“combined with the Raksasa-vivaha” and not combined with 
this form of marriage i.e. a “separate Gandharva-vivaha.” 

A fine explanation of the Gandharva-vivaha combined 
with the Raksasa-vivaha can be found in Medhatithi’s com¬ 
mentary on Mn. III-26, where we read “a girl living in her 
father’s house, happens to see a boy living in the same house 
and having heard praises from messengers, falls in love with 
him, bub not being mistress of herself she cannot meet him, 
and then she enters into a contract with her lover, requests 
him to take her away ; and the bridegroom, being possessed 
of great strength, carries her away after having ‘killed and 
wounded’ (her guardians); now in this case, since there is a 
‘voluntary union between the two’ it fulfils the conditions of 
the ‘Gandharva’ form, while, since he has carried her away, 
after ‘having killed and wounded’, the conditions of the ‘Raksasa 
form are also fulfilled”. Such a Gandharva-vivaha combined 
with the Raksasa-vivaha (“a blameworthy Gandharva-vivaha”) 
is nothing but a specifio form of the Raksasa-vivaha and has 
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to be interpreted according to the rules prescribed for the 
Raksasa-vivaha although sometimes not all the essentiale 
negotii of this form of marriage can be clearly seen; see for 
instance in the Bhagavata-Purana for the story of the marriage 
of Rukmini. Sometimes this kind of the Gandharva-vivaha 
takes place after a mutual agreement of a boy and a girl against 
or without the consent of the father. 


On the other hand we find quite a different form of marriage 
called also Gandharva-vivaha (separated from the Raksasa- 
vivaha—a separate Gandharva-vivaha). It is this form of 
marriage which we find in M.Bh. XIII-44 and which has to be 
considered as one of the highest forms where the father (guardian) 
had no more influence in the choice of the bridegroom for the 
girl. 

This kind of the Gandharva-vivaha was contracted for 
the happiness of the girl and was a real marriage in which the 
consent of the father was not an essential negotii. But the 
father (guardian) of the girl was obliged—irrespective of whether 
the suitor was convenient to him or not, to bestow the daughter. 
He had to act only for the happiness of his daughter and not 
to look for his own advantage. 

Dividing the Gandharva-vivaha into these two kinds 
of forms of marriage, which division is based on the law-texts 
(Mn. III-26, M.Bh. Adi Parva 78, 12, 18), we can understand 
the contradictory conceptions of the Gandharva-vivaha and 
the contradictory rules concerning this form of marriage as, 
for example, the rules concerning the admissibility of the Gan¬ 
dharva-vivaha to members of different castes etc. 

The Gandharva-vivaha does not belong to the orthodox 
forms of marriage. Accordingly the usual consequences of 
this fact apply to the Gandharva-vivaha with the exception 
of the rules contained in the Manava-Dharmasastra (IX-196, 
197) according to which if a woman married according to the 
Gandharva-vivaha (probably not combined with the Raksasa- 
vivaha) dies without issue her property i.e. the Strxdhana 
belongs to her husband and not to her father. Also according 
to the Kautilya’s Arthasastra if the Strldhana was used by the 
husband it should be “restored together with interest on it.” 

Concerning the “blameworthy Gandharva-vivaha” it has 
to be pointed out that this form of marriage should be avoided 
according to Mn. (III-42) and Yama (Vir. Sams. p. 865) because 
it is a “blameworthy marriage,” 
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This kind of the Gandharva-vivaha is fit for the Ksatriyas, 
Valyas and Sudras (Mn. HI-28) and according to other law- 
sources permitted to the Ksatriyas (Mn. HI-26 M.Bh. Adi 
Parva 78, VI. XXIV-27, B. 1-11, 20, 12, Pane. 10, 2526. See 

gankh. IV-8). 

On the contrary the second kind of the Gandharva-vivaha 
i.e. the Gandharva-vivaha separated from the ^ksasa-vivaha 
is lawful for the Brahinana caste (Mn. III-23, 25, JN. All 44, 
G IY-15). 1 * 3 * But on account of the general character of this 
form of marriage based on love which does not know any c&ste 
differences some recommend the Gandharva-vivaha for all 
castes (B. 1-11, 20, 16, N. XII-44). 

According to the law-sources we can say that the “blame¬ 
worthy Gandharva-vivaha” was the rule and that is the reason 
that the Gandharva-vivaha takes a low place in the list of forms 
of marriage. It takes the first place after the orthodox forms 
of marriage i.e. the fourth 8 place in the general list of the forms 
o marriage according to Ap. (III-5,12) after the Brahma, 
Arsa and Daiva) and Vas. (I. 29) (after tinj Brahma, Daiva 
and Arsa) and the fifth place according to G. (IV), B. (1. 11, 20), 
N (Xil. 38,39), K. (Ill), (after the Brahma,_ Prajapatya, 
Arsa and Daiva) and Asv. Grh. (I. 6) (after the Brahma, Daiva, 
Prkiapatya, and Arsa). According to other sources it takes 
the second place after the orthodox forms of marriage i.e. the 
<,;*th nlace in the general list of the forms of marriage (Mn. 
IIL 2lVY. (I. 59-61), gankh. (IV-2), VI. (XXIV-8) (after the 
Brahma, Daiva, Arsa, Prajapatya and Asura). 

This form of marriage is known to all law-sources. 


1 The law-sources say “some say that....” (Mn. III-28, G. IV. 15). 
Another proof that there are two kinds of the Gandharva-vivaha. 

* It is another example of the high position of this form of marriage, 
although from the Indian view-point it was rather a humiliation of this 
form of marriage. 

3 Ap. and Vas. do not know one of the orthodox forms of marriage 

(Prajapatya). 



WERE WOMEN ENTITLED TO PERFORM SRAUTA 

SACRIFICES ? 

By 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, 

Calcutta. 

Recently I have began to revise my article on “Dekkan 
of the Satavahana Period” which I contributed to the Indian 
Antiquary a quarter of a century ago. In that connection 
the Nanaghat Inscription of Naganika is engaging my special 
attention. She is here credited with having alone performed 
a number of Yedic sacrifices as Buhler has, I now think, correctly 
interpreted, and not her husband Satakarni in association with 
her consort Naganika as I then wrongly thought. Rapson 1 
practically agrees with Buhler in saying that the inscription 
is a record of sacrifices performed and donations made by 
Queen Naganika, the wife of King Satakarni, acting apparently 
as regent during the minority of her son Vedi-srI. Buhler 
however admits that according to the Sastras women are not 
allowed to offer Srauta sacrifices, but that disabilities attaching 
to the sex are removed by the fact that the queen must have 
been ruling as guardian of her son, the prince Vedi^ri. The 
conclusion is agreed to by Rapson though he does not adduce 
any reason in support of it. Here two questions arise. The 
first is, whether Naganika was a widowed queen and ruled as 
a guardian during the minority of her son. And the second 
is : whether a woman could in any capacity whatever perform 
a Srauta sacrifice or make a donation independently at any 
time in the period following the extinction of the Maurya rule, 
when the Smrti ordinances were in the ascendant. The first 
question I do not want to discuss here because I confess that 
no clear evidence has been produced by Buhler or Rapson to 
show that Naganika was a widowed queen, acting as regent 
during the minority of her son. The text of the Nanaghat 
Inscriptions, fragmentary as it is, tells us in my opinion, that 
at the time when it was engraved in the cave, Vedisri, being 
the best of the prinoes ( kumara-vara ) was a king and ruler of 
Dakshinapatha, and, his father Satakarni, husband of Naganika, 
was presumably the king of kings (raja-raja), as was the case 
with Gautamlputra Satakarni and Vasishthiputra Pujupaavi, 
as is seen from Nasik Cave inscription No. 2. I do .ppt here 

1 Cat. Ind. Coins, Andhras. W. Ksatrapas, Intro, pp. XX a»d XLV; 

44 
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want to enter into the controversy that may rage round this 
point. But what I want to repeat here is that there is no clear 
evidence that Naganika. was a widowed queen or reigned as 
regent during the minority of her son Vedisrl. What is clear 
is that she is mentioned as a queen, and as a woman who has 
performed a number of Srauta sacrifices. But is it permissible 
for a woman or even a queen to perform Vedic sacrifices ac¬ 
cording to the Smrtis ? Manu e.g. does not allow even the 
initiation of woman. “The nuptial ceremony” ,says he “is 
stated to be the Vedic sacrament for women (and to be equal 
to.the initiation), serving the husband (equivalent) to the 
residence in (the house of the) teacher, and the household duties 
(the same) as the (daily) worship of the sacred fire.” 1 Else¬ 
where he says : “For women there is no sacramental rite with 
sacred texts—thus the law is settled ; women, being destitute 
of knowledge and not conversant with Vedic etxts.”* Never¬ 
theless, when the Manu-smrti was being compiled, women 
did sometimes perform sacrifices. Why else should Manu lay 
down that “a Brahmana must never eat at a sacrifice that is 
offered by one who is not a Srotriya, or by a village priest (, grama- 
ynjin), or by a woman . . .” 3 Thus Manu places a woman 
on the same footing as a non-Srotriya, i.e., “a man who is a 
Brahmana but is not conversant with Vedic literature.” Both, 
it seems, were in the habit of performing sacrifices in the time 
of Manu. But who could have performed sacrifices for them ? 

Is this possible for anybody who is not a specialist in sacrificial 
knowledge and practice ? He must surely be a Brahmana, 
and,.I am afraid, for that specialisation, a Srotriya also. Manu- 
smrti was composed or was in the making when Hindu society 
was in a transitional state. At one time Manu is made to say 
that for women there is no sacrament', and at another time 
he admits that women can perform sacrifices though no Brah¬ 
mana shall eat at these sacrifices. 

We shall now turn our attention to another section of 
Sanskrit Literature, namely, to the ‘Srauta-sutras, which deal 
with sacrificial literature, and which alone are the authority 
on the subject whether a woman is entitled to perform a Vedic 
sacrifice in her individual capacity. These are the Purva- 
mlmamsa-sutras composed by Jaimini alias Badarayana and 
commented upon by Sabarasvamin. Anybody who reads 
Mimdmsd-darsana, VI. 1, 3, 6-16 will be convinced that woman 

1 Manu-smrti, II. 67 

* Ibid., IX 18 

* Ibid,, IV 205, 
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is perfectly entitled to the performance of any Srauta sacrifice. 
The opposition is here led by Aitisayana. It- is very difficult 
to say whether he was a Smrtikara at all. But he leads the 
opposition by saying that in Vedic text Darsa-Purnamdsabhyam 
svarga-kdmo yajeta, the word svarga-kdmo is in the masculine 
gender; therefore man, not woman, can perform a sacrifice. 
Badarayana, that, is, Jaimini, answers this question by saying 
that the term svarga-kdma denotes a collective class consisting 
of persons who have the one characteristic of possessing the 
desire to attain heaven by means of sacrifice, without, any 
distinction being made between the individuals constituting 
that class. Hence even women are understood by that term 
and included in that claSs. 

Many other arguments have been advanced against the 
capacity of women to perform Vedic sacrifices. One such 
argument, the most important of them, is that wealth is necessary 
for performing sacrifices and that men are possessed of this 
wealth, whereas women are not. Women are like chattels, as 
they are liable to be sold and bought. They are sold by fathers 
and bought by husbands. They have thus no right to the 
property of their fathers or to that of their husbands. The 
Vedic texts say that “a hundred chariots shall be given to the 
guardian of the bride; and (in the Arsha form of marriage) 
one ox and one cow.” This is apparently a price to induce 
the bride’s father to part with his daughter and cannot be 
* construed as a religious act. Again, it may be urged that a 
woman may perform sacrifices with wealth which she has earned 
by cooking food for others or by savings from the food given 
her. But as.she is another’s property, the acquisitions must 
belong to him. Whatever she does is in the' service of her 
husband. Whatever may thus be acquired by her belongs 
to her husband. The Smrti has it: “A wife, a slave and a 
son have no property of their own. Whatever they earn is 
the wealth of the man to whom they belong.” 

Such is the line of argument urged by the exponents of 
the opposite view. Badarayana begins the reply with the curt 
remark that so long as the earnestness to obtain the fruit of 
the performance of a sacrifice is common to both males and 
females, it presupposes the capacity of a woman to own wealth. 
If, by slavishly conforming to the Smrti, woman is made a 
dependent upon others and considered destitute of all wealth, 
then obviously the Smrti is in conflict with Sruti. This is not 
right, this -is not just. Therefore, if she is desirous of the fruit 
of performing a sacrifice, she ought to set the Smrti at naught, 
possess herself of wealth and perform a sacrifice. Surely it is 
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impossible to see a greater disregard shown to the Smrti when 
it is pitted against the Sruti. But, as a matter of fact, women 
are possessed of wealth, says Badarayana. Thus at the time 
of marriage when the bride is presented to the bridegroom, 
the latter enters into the following agreement with the father 
of the bride : dharme c-drthe cha kame cha na-aticharitavya, 
“she shall not be thwarted in the performance of religious acts 
(dharma), the acquisition of wealth ( artha ) and the fulfilment 
of legitimate desires ( kdma ).” When therefore the Smrtis 
speak of the incapacity of the wife to possess wealth, that is 
very unjust and is antagonistic to the Sruti. Again, what is 
called the purchase of a girl, is not a purchase at all. It is a 
religious act, pure and simple. In the case of a purchase there 
is always the variation of price. The gift of a hundred chariots 
(satam-atiraiham) does not vary and is a constant quantity, 
whether the girl is beautiful or not beautiful. Sabarasvami 
remarks that this may be a sale in conformity with the Smrtis, 
but is opposed to the Srutis. The Srauta School therefore 
disapproves of it, and stands fast to the conclusion that the 
girls are not sold. There are Vedic texts also in support of the 
proposition that women have the capacity of owning and posses¬ 
sing wealth. Sahara quotes at least two. But thus much is 
certain, says he, that woman is the owner of parinayya, property 
received by her at the time of marriage. Sahara further 
remarks : paty-aiva gatam-anumatam kriyate, “even that which 
is acquired by the husband is admitted (as hers).” 

What is the upshot of the above discussion ? The woman 
according to the Srutis not only can have her own wealth but 
can also participate in the possession of her husband’s wealth. 
She is neither bought nor sold at the time of marriage. And 
if she has but the desire of attaining the fruit of a Srauta sacri¬ 
fice, she can very well do so alone and on her own behalf or 
jointly with her husband if both so will it. If there is any 
Smriti which lays down an ordinance to the contrary, it has 
to be ignored, disregarded and completely set at naught. If 
such was once the state of things, it is no wonder if Naganika, 
wife of Satakarni, could perform not one or two but several 
Srauta sacrifices and make any number of donations in money, 
elephants kine and so forth, as is quite clear to any scholar 
who studies the Nanaghat Cave Inscriptions. 



A CARMELITE ORIENTALIST IN TRAVANCORE 

By 


Mr. R. Vasudeva Poduval, b.a, 
Travancore. 


The contribution of Christian Missionaries in the promo¬ 
tion of oriental learning is a subject of fascinating interest to 
scholars and research workers. Nowhere in India have the 
Christian Missionaries received such encouragement and patron¬ 
age in the pursuit of their labours as in the Hindu State of 
Travancore whose Rulers had always afforded great toleration 
to men of other religious faiths. Many of the Maharajas of 
Travancore have been men of letters and patrons of poets and 
scholars ; and the most distinguished among them was His 
Highness Karttikatirunal Rama Varma (1758-1798 a.d.) who 
combined in himself the rare qualities of a good ruler and con¬ 
summate scholar. His Highness had mastery in many languages 
such as Sanskrit, Persian, Hindustani and Malayalam and was 
conversant with some of the European languages such as English 1 * 
and Dutch. His Highness also studied Portuguese from one 
Pietro De Vegas, a gentleman from Portugal. “He stood out 
among the princess of his time as an example in many ways 
and his fame spread to many countries. He was the Rama 
Raja of whom the French, English, Mysorean and Carnatic 
correspondence had spoken.”* 

The Maharaja patronised and supported Christian Mission¬ 
aries with parential generosity. 3 One of those scholars who 
commanded the respect and admiration of His Highness was 
an eminent Carmelite friar Rev. Fr. Paulinus who came over 
to Travancore from Italy. “Fra Paolino da san Bartolemeo— 
was his Christian name and his work of voyage to the East 
Indies is of absorbing interest and contains much valuable 
historical information. 4 Fr. Paulinus was born in Germany 
on the 28rd April. 1748. His baptised name was John Philip 
Verdin. He had his early education at Prague and he studied 
some of the oriental languages at Rome. On the 21st of July 
1769 he took the sacred oath and joined the Missionary order. 

1 History of Travancore by P. Sankunni Menon, p. 268. 

* Malabar and the Dutch by K. M. Panikker, p. 95. 

8 Travancore State Manual, Vol. I by V. Nagamaiya, p. 887. 

4 The Church History of Travancore by C.M. Agur, p. 421 
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After his religious education was complete,d he was sent over 
to Malabar at his own discretion. In a.d. 1777 he reached 
Varapula in Travancore and stayed there for more than 18 
years. During this time he came to understand intimately 
the manners and customs of Malabar and wrote many des¬ 
criptive articles about them.* His writings are considered 
to be of immense use for the understanding of the history of 
Malabar and its Society. 

Fr. Paulinus 1 2 visited His Highness the Mah&raja on the 
20th June 1780 and consigned the divine message of the Pope 
Clement XIV (dated 2nd July 1774) to His Highness which 
was sent in recognition of the kindness and consideration shown 
by the king to his Christian subjects, whose disabilities were 
abolished by him. His Highness accepted Fr. Paulinus as his 
Guru and in return the Carmelite Friar acknowledged His 
Highness as his preceptor in Sanskrit studies. With a view 
to the learning of English, Portuguese and Malayalam, the 
Maharaja asked Fr. Paulinus to write a grammar on these lan¬ 
guages. The work was completed in 1784 and was dedicated 
to the Maharaja on the 21st April 1784 when His Highness was 
at Padmanabhapuram, the ancient capital of Travancore. 

The fame 3 4 of Paulinus in the meanwhile, had reached 
Europe and the Royal Academy of Science accepted him as a 
member of the Society. The services rendered by him to the 
Roman Cathloie Mission was so great that in recognition 
thereof he got the title “The Vicar Apostolic”. Later on, he 
was raised to the position of Apostolic Visitor. In 1790 Paulinus 
was invited to Europe by the Propaganda Society to give 
authoritative information of the Missionary societies in India. 
His office was at Rome. Not long after, he became the Secre¬ 
tary of the College of Propaganda. On account of the war 
that was started in Europe at that time, the French invaded 
Italy, and Paulinus shifted his office to Vienna. In 1800, 
he returned to Rome and received many titles of honour. Pau¬ 
linus died in 1806 and his demise was considered as a great 
loss to the Catholic Society as well as to literature. Fr. Paulinus 
was an eminent member of the Universities of Padua Naples 
and France.* He wrote about 24 books which are of great 

1 Christian Literature in Kerala (Malayalam) by P. J. Thomas, p. 115. 

* Correspondence between the Popes and the Rajas of Travancore in 
xviii century by C. J. Varkey, p. 8. 

3 The Latin and Syrian Hierarchies of Malabar by V. A. Paseal,p. 116. 

4 Malabar Quarterly Review, Vol. V, pp. 184-202. 

* A Vopage to the East Iudies by Fr. Paulinus, pp. 178-180. 
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help to the students of oriental learning. The most important 
of them are :— 

1. Systema Brahmanicum (1701) 

2. A treatise on the Indian Manuscripts in the library 

of the Congregation de Propaganda Fide (1792) 

8. A treatise on the manuscripts in Penang, Siamese, 
Malayalam and Hindustani languages in the Museum 
of Cardinal Borgia (1798) 

4. India Orientalis Christiana (1794) 

5. A treatise on ancient India (1795) 

6. A voyage to the East Indies (1796) 

7. De Codicibus Indico Manuscripti R. P. Joannis 

Hanxleden (1799) 

8. Adagia Malabarica (Malayalam Proverbs) 

9. Siddaroupam, Grammar of Sanskrit languages (1790) 

10. Amarasimha, an old Indian Mss. 

It is remarkable that such an eminent orientalist, as 
Paulinus, came to Travancore during the reign of a great Ruler, 
who though a conservative Hindu had a wide catholicity of 
sympathies and rendered considerable help and encouragement 
to Christian missionaries. The Pope Clement XIV thanked 
the Maharaja for his kindness towards the members of the 
Church resident in Travancore and Fr. Paulinus who presented 
the message to His Highness has left a graphic account 8 of his 
reception which it was his privilege to enjoy at the hands of 
the Maharaja. “For my part”, says he, “I could not help 
admiring the'goodness of heart, affability and humanity of this 
prince as well as the simplicity of his household establishment- 
and way of life.” 



bharuci, 

A NEW COMMENTATOR ON MANUSMKTI 

By 

Dr. T. R. Chintamani, 

Madras University, Madras. 

Part 1. 

The period between the 7th and 10th centuries m the 
literary history of India ranks very high in comparison to 
anv other period. This period witnessed the greatest of writers 
in almost all the branches of Indian Thought. Bhartrhari, 
Kumarila, Prabhakara, Sankara, Mandana, Visvarupa. bali- 
Kanatha, Udayana, Asahaya, Medhatithi, Bhartryajna, Skanda- 
svamin Vimuktatman, Praka^atman, Savajnatman to name 
only a few, belonged to this period. Bharuci is another author 
of this period and we shall state and discuss what little we 
know of him in this paper. 

Ramaniyacarya in the Vedarthasahgraha refers to Bharuci 
thus :— 

Srinivasa, the author of the YaUndramatadlpikd, referring 
to Ramanlya and his predecessors remarks :— 

iTdl'TUT^'T I 

The date of Ramanuja, we know for certain. He is 
supposed to have lived between 1017 and 1125. Thus the 
beginning of the 11th century is the lower limit for the date 

of Bharuci. Mr. Kane is of opinion that Srinivasa mentions 

the author in chronological order. 

What work Bharuci wrote in Vedanta we do not know 

at present. But since he is relied upon as an authority by 

Ramanuja and his followers, it is fairly certain that he held 
such views as were acceptable to Ramanuja. 

Apart from the fact that Bharuci was a great Vedantin, 
he seems to have been an equally famous jurist. The earliest 
reference to Bharuci as a jurist is found in the Mitajcshara of 
Vijfiane&vara. In one place he says :— 
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tost i <rfro 

jrmarst, q?ft Pm qq i to sqrqfqfqfrorqrq annn* ariTOrrorsq 11,81 
In another place 

JTSfa af^Hf^TOnit qgWTTOTqr qfTOcq qfprf»pft**q q 

fttaff HT^ftPT cTl^fftcJn <TfTf<nm I q w^n^TOnn^q ^5«rtTO ?R- 

TO TOT ?TOT » ^S^ripITpTfasnfShTt sqT^IRJt^^5T«f q HW%:iII,124 

In the only reference to Bharuci in the Pardsara-Mddha- 
mya in the Vyavahara section, we find :— 

q^qfTO^q f^^T^^^'TTTt'^TtfirSW fTOf$TTO I 

3rt> qnnnqcq srq^rvqHr qifipq ?fq tof% ii p, 346 

The only place where we have fuller reference to the views 
of Bharuci is the SarasvatZvilasa of Prataparudra Mahadeva. 
From the remarks made therein one is likely to conclude' that 
Bharuci commented upon the Dharmasutra of Visnu. I could 
not consult the- YaijayantI of Nanda-pandita and cannot, 
therefore, say definitely whether he did comment on the Visnu- 
Siitra. But it is certain that whatever he wrote, the views 
of Visnu found an important place in it. 

In the following pages I have brought together all the 
extracts in the name of Bharuci. Tho views of Bharuci have 
been indicated in a general manner by Mr. Kane and I have 
not repeated them.' 

But the main object of this paper is to bring to the notice 
of scholars the existence of a commentary on the Manusmrti 
by Bharuci and the discovery of a large fragment of that com¬ 
mentary. 

Fragments of Bharuci 

Fragment 

1 . w: qfro: qqrer: ii S. V. p. 20 . 

2. *nNn*n|fsfa stto! q TOql'TTqqfqfq ?nqqmq n 

S. V. p. 32 

3. TO “anfa: TOSTOfiTTO:” 5 ?to 0 frofafTOTOcT TOfTOT TOcTOnq^ 

q qqfq, arfq 5 k-» f*i PrfqqTOr 

TOcronTOcq qroftcTOT* q qqfq, froj qftro qWiqrqtfTOTqrfcq 

1 amrr 5 fTOfqfqTOrtf fqfqwrbGffqtTfT qaTiflqT- 

fro aslsrf^ra: qn qqanr 11 S. V. p. 50. 

4. ghi^ii 5 fqfqqTOfr^fq^TO'lTfa ^qr 11 S. V. p. 61. 

5. 11 S. V. p. 150. 

6 . arfTO qtfMro an qronfou i q toPt qqrfa fra 

q TOiJtatf: n g. V. p. 160. 
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7. fRRTRfRfRRTRfRRR 1 sn%RRcr-RRR^R *r fRRTRfRfRRTR Trsrrmmt- 
RRR I RRRT% RRR^tRR rrarepPRTRTtRRrT ■?% RqRSJrR. *SRT%R<R- 

Prr'rrrr ii S.'y. p. 161. 

8 . rrrrt® srrfTR qR qRSRt RiRiter: n S. V. p. 168. 

9. frftRRtR )- 8 RrlftR?: I JrlT STRTRItTR: I ftTI RTR R^RRT7TRRrR%5TTfR- 
RRTRRR44>dUIMR R?R R*Rf=RRVRfTft<R R?RflfRRRTR3| Ifl RRRR II 

8 . V. p. 165 

10. RtsRRRRR: 4, f tTR: RTRRTR %wftRRR>TRR RRRt RRRT fRRTRR 
VtfaRft r^fIr i 3 rt3trrt5tr>: srpr^rcr r g qftf%R*R, rrf- 

f*RR qR^RTTRIrlRfR *RTfR I RRF Rf*RR RRRIRtRfRRSST RtFRW 

?RcRfRRftT: 'RfRcRnrrwTR^rr RRRtfR rfr^r n S. Y. p. 166. 

11. RlRfRRRSRRfMR^fRfRRF ii S. V. p. 269. 

12. RSfJ* 5pqj RrRF RrRFRRrRRRnfRRRFR RRTrR RRRR rVrRFRFRFR I 
RyWctR R^fR sfar Rt?TR RR^cr' RFtffcRFfRR qR II S.V.p.295. 

13. RfRfRRR^^fRR^^RfRRRt 1 * * 4 * 6 R RRRt II S. V. p. 321. 

14. RR>R 7 *RfmRFRR*R'tcRR: II S. V. p. 822. 

15. 3TRCR% 5 RRR infRRFRRFRfaRFRFcRRRtf RRRR^RR^RRoRR I 

.*R?R?R ^¥^c%sfq- WF?R OrfR^TR R ^RI-fld RT RR- 

R^RRRR fRRRrRR I S. V. p. 825. 

16. fRRSTRRtSF'R 8 qRFRFFRRf RfRRFfl =R RTR^fR ^RRRpjjrR; RyFTfevR: 
J^RRTTW fRRY%R *RRfRfR ERRR I ST V. p. 336. 

17. fRRTRTC fRRRSR RTRR I S. V. p. 344. 

18. 3TRVRfjRTR sr'tfRRRFCR SRGRRRlRKfR VTFRTt fRRRR: I 3TR RRRT- 
cRR^RRRfTRR I RtRfg-RrR fq-RTfftRRfR fRRRR: I fRRR^R RRR> 
RfR RRR RRRcRR^: I R^RRfR RRFfRRSRRF^: fRRF fR^TR^R: 

3fTRt^RTR TS. V. p. 345. 


1 . This is found wliilo commenting on the verso of Narada— 

RRR5RS*f R fRGSRRcRRRRT =R R5R: I 
3TT%RR%RTRTRf RT^t RcRfRRlfRRFR II 

* This is probably Bh.’s comments on Visnu ^R^RRRfrRTRTRtRI%Rl, 
p. 162. 

8 'fibs is on Vi?nu RirRqflSRRRRr^Rr^'R^RR^RRRrRRRrRf^CTT: p. 163. 

4 This is on Vianu RRRFR>TRR RlftF^SR ^RF*RR, p. 166. 

8 This is based on Vyasa SRTRtRT ^ Rl RTRt RRRR^R 5 RT R%R | 

®TR> RtRT 5 Rt R=5#R 3Rf*RT RRRR|fR II p.295. 

® This is on the Sutra of Visnu—?RFRTR^RIcRRi3®R #RR^R% | 

7 This is based on the base ©f Brhaspati which reads— 

SfSRoRI: RfafR*RF5%R W RFRFFRR: *RRF: I 

sf'RRl *rd flioWsst r^frbr: 11 p. 522. 

* This probably represents only BhSruci’s view* and not« direct citation, 
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19. fsnrnft ;tft srs^trcRR i S. V. p. 347. 

20. <rm fa l se r* smfaimt «nrfsnrpft i S. V. p. 848. 

21 . "^nrrTRfcf f^rnft Ori%” srptw*«m^r ?r$%fir 

i S. V. p. 852. 

22. q^ft^rr ctrtSr 9rft: i S. V. p. 354. 


23. jqror^ 1 * 3 mq«nf g%R> f^Rfor; ?R*r% rtrjt: faganfe: 

“^PTKT 3 ^ 1 ^ 35 :” *«FT: I 3 ;^'. <RRTTf*R: gf^PT^R 

5 R*f: I qRT^:°«RRTfiTgf^f^RRq-: I 3RMT^>Rf 

“f'RSRFR sTR RpRRrf ^ *R I 

^fqV sr^s^t ^Tf^rFfts^^R^ 11 ” sfar 1 
RgiRRfRRR qRSTR^rRRTg ?Rt|R g^fRTFR ^ 3 fsfP>TR I 
'RRTfcFRt faftfelT 3RRRT:” ^:, ‘‘^^T ^rOrr! RlfW 

faftfoqRTg” ffa n>RR%tq gf^RTt mgrsFfRTfcqj 

WR^Tfa^r ^ ^ctr RR<r 1 S. V. p. 863. 

24. qMffR^nniFTvft ermt fa*rsRta:; sr qrfe?KRRFj*rRT faw- 
spfrR 1 S. V. p. 871. 

25. q>RPJc^iRq% I cT^ sn^TTfcPpTT^ gq- I S. V. p. 380. 

26. qW’sfft'^q 4 * * * 8 gq'Ttaqqtfaq:, q^faRfaq#. ^3wqrRifaiRRR 1 
S. V. p. 345. 

27. RqRSRRcT sTR qfa% ^Tcflf^T R RRRT >ffoRWT qR5TRR: I 
S. V. p. 387. 


28. ^RRfRFRR SRHfqqff IR SRTFJ | s. V. p. 390. 

29. “ir;* 3^:”?RTr^RR qfPJ^fq^qmfqRl^RtsfFT; <RT 

q q^^TTfqRt^RTcT $q f?«RR gqRqtTRtai Sf^ft^TlT^nf RR^R » 
S. V. p. 393-4. 


30. gqpqq* q g gfRPRr: i S. V. p. 402. 

81. 3rsrfa«F# srt% tfqRTfqfRisf i qsrfaqR qRT^gsrfqsrRr- 

*TRt q qjR’if gRSRig i S. V. p. 403. 


1 This probably found a place in the commentary upon Manu— 

<R R't'RRtRqt «nff ql Tf^RffWcT: I 
RqsnRsrrfcRq sr^r fqqteq n 

a This is only a statement of his views and not an actual citation_ 

8 Bbaruci while referring to the views of Yajnavalkya, probably 
referred to the views *Trg?fj|fR: q£^SRq: I and remarked as found 

below in that connection. 

* This is perhaps on the Sutra of Visnu— 

gqqtaqR?pj?T^q afN^fw ftf: i 

* This is perhaps based on the verse of Manu— 

gq: fTRRqgq: sr: i 
^<7RIPTF^fRT^ IT^TRJ STSfaRl* || 

8 This is perhaps on the Sutra of Vi?nu 'SRFTT^nimr^ I 
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(far* 

32. Nr qfc r y nfq- factor ?% 3pm<f:—NrcfR rtn 

?*r«f r 3 Tc^tc^; apw srnrfHw Rig; i 

S. V. p. 4S7. 

33. vn^cHMr R??cRT?tar»nTr% sflfaRwr^nr- 

»nfac*nr i S. V. p. 419. 

84. #3rer®?:* fa^rsft i S. V. p. 423. 

35. f^Pr^rfsfir 1 2 * 4 * * 7 8 * rrt fa^sr rrih^jit jRnfter f%^r*n?Tc% 

sfracRRfPNfcr: i S. V. p. 427. 

86. m «rnjTf«pprft* *nrt strirrurr * m T g 5rmR <ntf 

cT^af RcRfRfrfV>TRT f«ricT I S. V. p. 428. 

37. 3rr^m5TPTTfaw‘ RRf«^RRPrfq- NRR^g^ireicRRm^rT^ipqT- 
qrfa RtRcwfoiRR fa ^rrttrrrt (Tl^Rr? *?t 3i?faifc- 
frt?rnrr nrrrtr Ri^^TfaRTfaR: r?^%rrrr 
RR qfRRRRrnRrc: t S. Y. p. 430. 

88. ^^pfW^tsi 8 RRRfafa: i S. Y. p. 481. 

39. ‘Tq^rs^fRW*T 7 ”5cER fa^TRiRfaniiR sr^rri S.V.d.432. 

40. faN^iRTfafa* *ps5V i ftrefteTFri- *hr Rqfer q«r «r 

3^: I S. V- p. 438. 

41. NPreRfr 8 "Rter^RT 3 RfcT:” wr i S. V. p. 485. 

42. r^rr^rtr s^rnt fapR'Jrf'TRRw 3 R<rtrtrh; iS.V.p.436 

48. *Rf>lfa 10 fcRTfpRlTT^ fa^TR: 3RR: II 

S. V. p. 446 

44. NfaR 3rr^RRf'R?Rs ll i qd^zrfaw^i irtN^fpRR i «rmf- 

OrerjcrffcfR 1 #4 ORR^HiTT^R^ I tsf f^Tcft I Vl^ftv- 

3RpRm<?RSHPT fRWTTf^^R I STfatffTfafTnsst^ I ^R^fenTJFRRS^ 
RtTTRR NiffaRRTNR 3rf^RfRRrf5-RTRR I *R^4Rnrf?Nfaw- 
«RfaNR?ng;fasfa srfaNPRiR 11 S. V. p. 447. 

1 This is probably only a statement of views and not a direct citations. 

2 This is on the Sutra of Visnu I 

8 This is on the Sutra of Visnu ^tffpTFT ^TTcrT^^fr^ fH^R^PT I 

4 This is perhaps on Visnu *ft q*cT 3TRsfaf *T «rn£ I 

4 This is on Vi^nu ^ Tc^fa'*TTfa' I 

8 This is on Visnu tfSPlf ?TT«T: I 

7 This is on Vi^nu tfspstet f T ^ gr < j3l^| 0 I 

• This is on Visnu f^Nt^RTt RRfeRt 5pfp£ Visnu xvii, 11. 

• This is based on the Sloka of Yajnavaikya aref^rfa I 

10 This is on Viijnu *RfNl^sfa JRfRRR: ^Rsq-; || 

11 This i8 on Vi ? nu rtTzj Rnf- wT H srfawn* , 

3R i»wf KfwmRJpj; || 
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45. artf ^srin^i fRs sre^Rm fa m [ ] 11 

S. V. p: 461. 

46. ii S. V. p. 469. 

47. arm^T^ 1 * f?^rm jrraTfe^RJR i apa re qr frpwifr sreftfarer: n 

S. V. p. 470. 

48. srrcfar m ^rf^rift arsTfa nrc*N ^Turkt ?Rfa %?r sr'rt- 

•wqftar^^fojar: i mi srtr jprM rr *Rfat arf^rt 

JI^fcT ffSSPTWFT I STfaJTRT JR^rT ^STRTR It 

S. V.'p. 471. 

49. qcps^ S^fasTR II S.V.p.472 

50. 5'rsrpr ii S. Y. p. 477. 

Part 11. 

The oldest of the commentaries on the Manusmrti now 
available is that of Medhatithi, which is both very extensive 
and erudite. Though this is the oldest of the extant commen¬ 
taries, it is not by any means the oldest ever written. 
Medhatithi himself refers to the views of older commentaries 
in several places :— 

11,109. —qfoRTf'nHqffrm't ^ 

^ ai«TTfq% faerRR^Trir guf i 

IV, 162. grqTwimTRif —rr srftm: RRrutsir 3^?vfa*rRRf m “sfrir- 

RurfcRdtsR” *fb*R i m: WfarfanFRi *nrf<r 
<pr^r—i 

V, 43. jjr v^TRirivT: i jtrstrr 5 "amifsRrt 

JfTRR” ?Rlf<RT SircRRI^sfq- M^r: i 

IX, 141. sfogrTrnpn 

JTRT, *T RTTHRIT, RSfa gTRFRTT, ?T SR^RyiRT | 

• VIII, 8. RRirmiRTifw r**pp fRRlfa m ^i^iRRTfar i 

VIII, 151. ?TvT m ^RjR^vraRTfc 'TfrifbRR Rfad 

^fe%Tfr : fr mi jrr: srfsrcrfr ?f?r 

«mT^i<iw i jtrr 3 Ri^TRvr jr rpO sjRfrfh' apaj^brear 
RT'apft^R arRf ?tT: RlfiRT ^ ?R *TnVT%?T JfrftufRR- 
^sRtfR: 3 r: sRriR *nn%5T srRRfbr 5f^W0rf«pqf#fr ^tt- 
3 ?TR: JPT^TJrR JR3TR RT*ft 75JR ^R^WR «IR STft RRR 
f^qs^^Wrm: i 

1 This is on Visnu Jffwfat 5R#*TRjft: *fa|iJT ^iT^ t l 'ar || 

* This is on Vi?nu amjsfcafa ^T*mf S3PRT: HTSTfc <P^f ^Rfrt *17 

JP5R: ii 
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111,156. wfofl*rrr#r win: 

zrrfmvr. i 

' II, 134. PTfa*?? I flfif ? *tfa**i|* I 

**rr«jcrc*'T ; ' : ig wfarswor **fif i f^r s^fr, ^*3 
5**5 tfr i 

IV, 176. i 

V, 127. faT^sTferrcm mrr # ’ft: i 

m^rnrfa i 

VII, 155. amt e*rf— 

3?rt^ =* f**nf *■ cr«rr ^rf^ift: i 
r ?-^^ s’TffRFT %5m II 

?>^r^ft: *RPpRr: farenffrert ht: i . 
ft* znfcr Tr^rr snrfircBfV: ii 

o 

i etc. 

This passage occurs in the commentary of Bharuci on the 
same verse. P 72. 

X, 21. 3**5 5zm?*RnT—vTfp'ft^mr^TT an^rr i 
VIII, 152. Commenting on the verse j*fteffe etc. 

gurT 3^*T^TmNin*rfaf?r a*T**rag.*fc 

^n^art ’ff’TKR;, *■[?** h^rcqpr i 3531*3 5r**n^*m*Vfa 

3 R#frh sr’ft’T fj’jwrf^t k^fh 1 ar*r arrf—3^*1^**!3*: fw- 
srifrspT =* anFTPT: 1 etc. 

X. 1. "#^^7^1* *• *pftwfaf *■ *PT*:” I 

We are concerned in this paper with the last two of the 
references. The extract from Medhatithi on Manu VIII, 152 
refers to the comments of one Rju. Who is this Rju ? 

A large fragment of a commentary on the Manusmrti 
was recently acquired for the office of the Curator for the Oriental 
Manuscript Library, Trivendrum. It extends from almost 
the beginning of the Vlth Adhyaya (Verse 9) and ends with 
XII, 126—the last verse in the Srarti of Manu. The colophon 
and concluding passage, if any, is not available. The following 
colophons occur in the course of the work :— 

1. ?RT ^fa***** fcft *s5tse*T*: I 

2. " ” ” *RPTtss*T*: I 

8. ?f*r *TT5%: ar^glssgpr: 1 

4. ?f*r ***>ssn*: 1 

. 6. „ „ *?r*hs«m: 1 

6. ^5%: frg’Y JT^nsrfspnti g^TWts^rnr?, 
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From these, it is made out that the commentary was called 
Manu-Sastra-Vivarana. One Rjuvimala is made the author 
in two of the colophons, and in three others Bharuci is made 
the author. Now is it possible that the scribe has copied from 
one commentary for two adhydyas and from a different one 
for three other adhyayas? Or in the alternative, was the 
commentary of the same individual referred to in one colophon 
by one of his names and by another of his names in others ? 
The latter possibility seems to be nearer the truth than the 
former. Bharuci was probably called by another name Rjuvi- 
mala. T his suggestion is based on the following extract from 
the new commentary to which attention is now invited. 

i VIII 152. 

5 i 3d fix'd- ?tpt- 

^■pt 1 «nd 3 wduid d sppfd srrd 

q^^TPT 1 f|x , KT^ J T'd stpxt cfcsrfrtqTd •T^xrc^urxwpl' 1 gg 
TfXXUUR: xrfcr^rufrr I g«f 5T?pd oJTPapilfaHt vrmdt wdcP I UfJT- 

gxd 3 g^ ?*rrc: i 

A comparison of this passage with the one in Medhatithi, 
wherein the views of Rju are cited, will clearly show that the 
views found in the present commentary are identical with those 
attributed to Rju. Rju, I take, is a contraction of Rjuvimala. 
Medhatithi refers to the views of Rjuvimala, a large fragment 
of whose commentary i,s now recovered. It may be noted 
that the colophon in the adhydya where this passage is found 
attributes this commentary to Bharuci. In other words the 
views of Rju are found in the portion that goes in the name 
of Bharuci,' while other portions go in the name of Rju. This 
had induced me to identify Rju with Rjuvimala and again 
with Bharuci. 

In this connection it is worthy of note to mention that 
the commentary of Salikanatha on the Brhat of Prabhakara- 
misra goes by the name of Rjuvimala. It is not perhaps an 
unaccountable coincidence. Very probably there was something 
in common between Salikanatha and Bharuci. That they 
belonged almost to the same period may be made out from 
other evidences. Salikanatha was the pupil of Prabhakara 
and, therefore, belonged to the 8th century A.D. Medhatithi 
is generally ascribed to the period about 850 A.D. Bharuci 
is, therefore, older than 850 A.D. If it is granted that Bharuci 
is older than 850 A.D. and if we accept the suggestion of Mr. 
Kane that Srinivasa had the chronological order in view when 
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he referred to Bharuci, would it be too much to regard Bharuci 
as older than Visvaurqa ? In this case, he becomes one of 
the oldest nibandhakdras whose works are now extant. If 
there were any relationship between those people, we are not 
in a position to say what it was. 

Bharuci, it was said at the outset, should have held views 
that should have been acceptable to Sri-Bamanuja. We 
know that one of the cardinal tenets of the philosophy of Bama- 
nuja is that Jndnalcama-samuccaya is the means' to the goal. 
And in the commentary on the Manusmrti this view is clearly 
expressed by Bharuci commenting on verses VI, 74 and 75. 
Bharuci says :— 

rjr^strrrr: RnffaR i 

r#Tr fRfhrcR rrr RfRRSRt n VI, 74. 

rirt^r RTR RTRRRR3TRR I RRTR?cR*ftsRRTRf?RR> RT ^|faRRR>J«rT- 

RRTRfcRRlsfRRRfTSRRSR rt RRiR^RRlRi RrRicRR?*R Rnrf^R- 

RTRT RT RRRSRRTRSR R RT I “ RRl RRTR ” ScRRRraRR RRRTIRfWTR 

RT 5T^TRR ST^^sftfm^r^TrRvrfirhT fRRRRR R RTRTRSTR^S^RRt I RTRSRfRR 
RTRRRTRK-RRKR^RfR 3TRRn3RlR> gRRRSRRRRRR: | R^R fRsftR^R %R*T- 

r;k?:r RRirq-rfM RfRS3% fRR<*>rarbR i rut RTRRRfRR^RwfR: fwm- 
*rPrr? i rrt r R^RfR i 

o 

srf^feJTUHT: rFr^rr ^nffrr: I 
RRR5RT , fcR>4: HTWcfl^ RcRRR II 

3rf?RRfR rtrfrrrVr sraftrrTFT fRRRRTRRR rsrWtrPt ^rpri 0r5t- 
rtrr i g^nrferiR^: ^rmfT'jr: RfR^RrfRr^RifcR^fa: i rrsrr'jt- 

frfcrVrTRfR I R%R KRfsrWi RTRRTRRTJSRR: WfTcRRrfRTt^RtR: RR=5RRfRR>- 
?RT*JTRtTT i RRIRTR I R R RTRR5T ) RRT'JTTgTR RRpjTRIR fR*nRR?KRJR?RR* I gR- 
R RfR ‘‘ffR#?RR RJRfvr:” ?cRR %RFRRtfRRr RWcRtRtRRI R^C RlfTR^RT- 
Rtfa 'FRUr I RR [R] SRTWfW'TTfR R5R? gRTRRRT I RRT RtRfRRrT%RTf-‘'R?K I 
^RfRRTRTt RFR RTTR^rFr^T: RRlffR't RcRTcR^RTcRTRRRRR” ?fR I R RTR5RR- 
RR?: I <TR R RfR RRKRR RJRhRRTRRRrRRTRRTRi^'R RRRRtRRFrI RTHRRRRfRII 
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There have been several efforts to find out which of the 
Acaryas has interpreted the Brahmasutras most exactly. Thi- 
baut, Ghate and Teliwala have tried to compare the system of 
the Brahmasutrkkara with those of the latest Acaryas and*have 
respectively come to the conclusion that Ramanuja, Nimbarka 
and Vallabha represent the view of the Sutrakara more correctly 
than the rest. This difference of opinion among the modern 
scholars is very much like the difference of view among the 
Acaryas, both of them being due to the want of a definite method 
of interpreting the Sutras. They all claim to have followed 
the method of interpretation summed up in the following verse : 

This method seems to us to be defective for the simple reason 
that persons who claim to have followed it have widely differed 
in their views of the teaching of the Sutras. 

We take here Sankaracarya as a representative of the 
method of interpretation of the Acaryas and study the defects 
underlying his method as typical of the old bhasya-method. 

(1) As is well known, Sankara follows the scheme of *m firerr, 
arm fWr and arfaur in his interpretation of the Upanisads as well 
as the Brahmasutra. Sankara quotes no Sutra to sho\fr that 
the Sutrakara himself mentions the scheme. ( b) He gives no 
definite order for grouping the Sutras into these three classes. 
The result is that he would suddenly say that a particular Pada, 
a particular Adhikarana or a particular Sutra begins a topic 
of arfiraT or arm firm or m fircrr, though the immediately pre¬ 
ceding one had a different topic. Thus, Bra. SU. III. 2.11-87 
describe the firfor but Bra. Sd. III. 2.88 begins the des¬ 
cription of ^nronr^r gnrd:—III. 2.38). If he had taken 

vfaiwn by the word there would be no objection, but 
he takes %4«ir qsawr. (c) According to this scheme of 

Sankara, some Sutras of arm fam are to be found in all «nts, 
46 
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while no Sutras of to frer or arfirar are found in some Pad™ 
This situation is itself suggestive of the original intention of 
the Sutrakara. (d) Sankara says that the ycWRT described 
in Bra. SiZ. IV. 2 belongs to arm tesrr and arfiror. But it is 
rather strange, then, that which takes place at the 

end of the Setter, should belong only to the arem fanT, as it 
does according to Sankara, (e) The Nirnayasagara Press 
Pandit could not decide where according to Sankara Bra. 
Su. I. 3 described the *m te?rc or the arm fWr so, he says that 
“m srr*Tf te^rfterte. is noteworthy. In our 

opinion, there is no support from the Sutras themselves for 
Sankara’s threefold scheme. 


(2) If we follow Sankara’s bhdsya, there are several 

Sutras dealing with topics which have nothing to do with l^r- 
fsrarrcn, but which should rather find and have actually found—a 
place either in a or in a rmrw sFP’TrnftRPTH and 

arr^PPnr (III. 3.18), the discussion whether the Asramas other 
than Grhasthasrama depend for their authenticity on Smrti 
and Acara only or on Sruti also (III. 3. 18-20), the question 
whether the sin committed by is a U^Nld'Por an 

sttrr? (III. 4. 41-42) should find a place in a srdsrmr. Sankara 
finds the question of +‘fi'jfWdr=itfR's in III. 3. 48, III. 8. 55-56, 
61-66, III. 3. 44-46 (which, Sankara says, discuss the question 
whether 'PsfiffWPTS are to be performed by the priest or the 
TJPTPT himself), etc. 

(3) Sankara gives the names of the four Adhyayas of the 

Brahmasutra, but we find cases where, the topics discussed 
in an Adhyaya are inconsistent with the name of that Adhyaya,* 
e.g. II. 8. 41 discusses the question of the of the arte 

while the »B5S of the ordinary antes of the site* is discussed in 
III. 2. 42 i.e. in the snuairarpr. (b) The question of afcT (going 
to Brahman) is discussed both in the HT^manr (III. 2. 29-30) 
and also in the ajarnarnr as Sankara himself notices. The 
interpretation of the Mundaka Upa. Sruti mentioning the 
two birds is the topic both in III. 3. 34 and in I. 2.11, as 
Sankara himself says. We think that this kind of overlapping of 
the topics of discussion is not possible in the Sutras, though 
references to the Sutras in the Sutras themselves are there. 


(4) Sankara in his commentaries on the Upanisads takes 
arsrt in Mu. Upa. 1.1 and arwr in Bra. Upa. III. 8. 8 frrerreyrmff 
*terc) as the He is never tired of quoting a thousand 

times the latter dfatefanjfd in support of his doctrine of <re w$re 
and <m fim. But in his com. on the Bra. Su. he has to in¬ 
terpret both these Srutis as dealing with the or. fare, 
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because the Sutrakara says that the of the arerr is mentioned 
in the Mundaka Upa. — Bra. Su. I. 2. 22) and because 

he holds that W* of Br. Upa. has the attribute of a i wKWPffi 
or an^TTPrnrenR’T. There are other cases of a double interpre¬ 
tation of Srutis, if we compare his com. on the Upa. and his 
com. on the Bra. Su. oil the same Srutis. The case is like that 
of his interpretation of in ff y (Bha. 

Gi. XIV. 27). Sankara offers three interpretations and is ready 
to take "3^" (i.e. f^r referred to by as Orfaqr?qwr and 
as the though throughout his com. on the 

Gita he follows the reverse view about *$wj’ and ‘arinj’. 

(5) Sankara professes to follow the Sutras and their 

teaching but on some occasions he does set aside the Sutrakara’s 
view, and he clearly says so. Vide the interpretation of fiPT- 
fy<tc«nfir in Bra. Sii. III. 8. 12. The Sutrakara takes them as 
WipW?: while Sankara holds them to be qrtar*Pff:. The Sutrakara 
takes the and iifirs of Gita XIII. 21-26 as dealing with 
the who is he takes arfhr, ^ftf?r:, ar?:, etc. as time- 

terms and discusses them as meaning the time of the departure 
of the and he clearly says that the two qfers of the Gita 

are and not «fkr and that therefore they are not consistent 

with the and fqqqnr qfas of the Chhdndogya and Brhadara- 
nyaka Upanisads. But Sankara at first interprets the Sutra 
literally and then tries to show that there is no conflict between 
the Gita and the Upanisads on this point. To prove this he 
has to say that and frarprfa of the Gita deal with sm- 

and with qnrffur respectively. He also says 

that arfrr, siftfir:, etc. are 

(6) About the referred to by the Brahma- 

sutras we must note that in Bra. Sii. Chap. I each Adhikarana 
and hence each Sutra in each Adhikarana discusses one and the 
same Sruti. So in Bra. SU. Chap. I we find help from all the 
Sutras of each Adhikarana to trace the fqqqqm to the Upanisads. 
The case is different when a Sruti is quoted or rather referred 
to in Bra. Su. Chaps. Ill and IV. In these latter the Srutis are 
not discussed but they are referred to as authority on the matter 
in hand. It is due to this fact that the fa q qq r yr s given by 
Sankara in his bhasya on Bra. Su. Chaps. Ill and IV are often not 
correct. In some cases no faqa«ii«w is intended by the Sutra¬ 
kara though Sankara gives a e.g., q wnratefa <rrWt- 

ff. Sankara—«nw^. In 
°^ e r cases Sankara gives a flraww which is not the one which 
the Sutrakara had in mind e.g. *$#*»*** ffc sfirrofir wrt Y wqr: 

should refer to arffcr 31^ w:, an* mftsfar ffa, ^ wn;T 
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(7) The Sutras are by their very Sutta-style elliptical 

and require several words to be added to them in order to get 
a sense out of them. These additions ought to be founded 
upon the context. But the Acaryas have added to the words 
of a Sutra as many more words as they liked, (a) In Bra. 
Sii. III. 8 . 2 Sankara takes as 

but in the preceding Sutra (III. 8 . 1 ) suggests 

tfsiqf’. Moreover, in III. 3. 1 is interpreted as 

referring to, all the four in the TRf. 

But I would ask, why does the Sutrakara not say 'HJfbTra- 
fasfarq’, if he wants to refer to all the four ? So, I suggest 
that refers to the identity of only two viz. 

and an^TT. Then, again, Sankara’s interpretation of 
as referring to only the sjfas of the Chhandogya and 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisads shows that he takes as some 

Vedantas, though the Sutrakara refers to all the Vedanta's. 
Sankara does not notice that %arRrs should exclude the HffRH 
and tT^P'rrcwpff’iifas. Lastly, to in III. 8 . 2 he adds 

I suggest that on the ground of the Jai. Su. referred to by 
in Bra. Su. III. 3. 1 should mean 

Hi*rroDi. Himnnq; is also suggested by srrarg in ^ 

HUSH? fq 5ifk%^— Bra. Sii. III. 3. 

Bra. Sii. III. 8.17 and 18. Sankara adds «T to these 
Sutras. Sahara says that the added ?r to some of the 

Jai. Sii. Bra. Su. III. 3. 11 (arr^rciri should mean that 

ami*? and others belong to the stopt or ^rq;. But Sankara 

adds “EE?: This addition helps him in bringing 

out his doctrine of from this Pada. 

Bra. Sii. III. 4. 27. ftrt ?rmfa 5 

?Pipt^pipj« 5*ROT. This should mean, “Even though a Huaj be 
possessed of SPKUife, they (JisT, and h*t: mentioned in* Bra. 
Sii. III. 4.) must be performed because the fafa about those 
sppnnfe is subordinate to the fafa about them ( qinfa ). But 
Sankara adds—nfe ?r fatarHHra 

.WTfa 3 This is how he brings in his 

view of in the sm^'sur. • The very force of <r«nfa 3 

which follows JpTinmjfcr: ^rt in the Sutra, is not only lost but 
a reverse doctrine is drawn out of the Sutra, never intended 
by the Sutrakara. 

Bra. Su . II I. 4.19. RmtrrRt =«r should mean RrenTRRr 
and <P5nfq farfaw? should mean flwfiprrf 

Sankara adds to fa+ ki«d% and interprets f?*)Rr°as 

HW instead of as “continuation.” 

(8) Sankara sometimes takes the liberty of adding remarks 
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which amount to the addition of altogether a new Sutra or 
Sutras. Thus in his bha?ya on Bra. Sti. IV. 3. 8 RfkRtsfa 
swr: he adds—qisum^fa'q 

He wants us to add and srRTqfkwtq. to the worlds men¬ 

tioned by the Sutrakara. But I beg to suggest that probably 
the Sutrakara does not take as different from fcqRta- 

which follows the tfacRT. And about the STYi'Tfir or qYTqfixsftq?, 

the Sutrakara gives his view in the discussion of and 
in IV. 3. 7-16. «rrcfr and srfkfk held that snrtqfrnslq; was a qqq of 
; but qrerm did not believe in this fqslq (f^r’T =q sjsfafir 

IV. 8 . 16) between JnrTqfir and (Neu.). He seems to have 

held that jrqrqfir was the rt«fr aspect of the qircw or (neu.) 
itself. In III. 3. 51 (q Rtarqfa:) he seems 

to say that JRiqfqRta is not subject to the wtwrfrT^r. 

We suggest that no additions of this type should be 
allowed. But as Dr. Belvalkar has shown, the Acaryas have 
added or removed even Sutras themselves. 

(9) We also meet with cases in which Sankara gives a 
wrong sense to the words in the Sutras e.g. srerrw is taken as 
snmr (III. 8 . 7), ^ as 3 in III. 8 . 9. 

He also gives two meanings to one and the same word 
e.g. qK in III. 2. 33, three meanings to apreRW in III. 2.17. 

( 10 ) Sankara interprets RRfqr, (II. 3. 47, 

III. 1.14, IV. 1. 10 etc. etc.), ^mfuRnr etc. as referring to the 
*ftar or the q^nrrtq, but in the Rjfqqre he takes Rjfa as I 

have shown elsewhere that tqcqqqqrrR refers to the fact that 
Gita doctrine of stfrfq will have no scope if q^fq is to be iden¬ 
tified with itself as proposed by the Sutrakara in 
qfqqr^RrT^qrtqrer (I. 4. 21 ). So, in the fjjfqqp? the Sutrakara 
does not refute Rt*q, but he interprets (sqRqrqi:) those princi¬ 
ples of the Gita which are not consistent with the same of the 
accepted Upanisads. tftq fRs?Tqfw§i: arfq sqrcqrar: means 

‘interpreted’,—not qfqfq^qqr as Sankara says. Cf. 

RRTfeqr aTRJTRT:. 

(11) Sankara’s ^qqsrs are also often doubtful and sometimes 
absurd. 

(a) III. 2 . 32—An opponent argues that is called 
%3 (bridge) and therefore there must be some principle beyond 
the fiTRRqq^q and ^qqqiu^ discussed in the preceding Sutras, 
because there is a place beyond the ordinary bridge, which is 
reached after crossing the bridge. The simply says that 

*513 is not actually a bridge, it is called because it is like 
the 
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(b) III. 8.14-15. A holds that ip «RI 

apfviR’r it *M: etc. the or higherness of each of awf:, HH: 

etc. is intended by the Sruti. The Siddhantin simply says 
that the TC?q of <j5<r alone is intended to be conveyed. 

(c) III. 8. 57 gives a 5$<ra about the meaning of the 

^hr, which is the very view for holding which each of 

the six pupils were severely rebuked by ASvapati Kekaya in 
the story of the Upa. itself. 

(d) III. 4.18-20—A discussion between the and 

the fifrarfarq; takes place about the three 3T[«PTs other than 

Then a gentleman belonging to a third party tells 
Sankara that the point at issue is clearly stated in the Jabala 
Sruti. Sankara simply replies that the discussion took place 
without considering that ^ S'5^ni). 

(<?) III. 4. 50. Meaning of srrar is discussed. The 
opposes the firarfapj who holds an?*i prescribed for the to 
mean The opponent says 

that *T?®r must mean qrTm^qrc*T«fFRTT and 
because these are the 5n?q»T. 

(12) Neither Sankara nor any other Acarya seems to have 
given a satisfactory answer to the question : Why the Sutra- 
kara gives three Padas (Bra. Sii. I. 1, 2 and 3) instead of one 
very long Pada in his statement that all the «£f<T3rms discussed 
in I. 1-8 deal with wipq; ? According to Sankara I. 1 discusses 
«jfirs which use words denoting non-Braliman e.g., an^r, qror, 

but which have But we must note that 

Bra. Sii. I. 3. 89-40 and 41 discuss s$fHs which have also the 
same words, eft (in sm* qsffa qjfHar: (?qt fcK ^nq—I. 8. 40) 

and 3ifqJTH (In these Sutras also the 
decision is arrived at on the ground of ppe w^rfa^s in the «$f?r 
in question. In Bra. Su. I. 2 and 3 we generally have the 
argument of the mention of a «r4, or in the 

which can belong only to sn|FT. Sankara does not say that 
and are the topics respectively in Bra. SU.' 

I. 2 and 8. It is the Pandit of the Nirnayasagara Press who 
says so and he too had to say that in I. 3 srrsr: ftanpqFFnfn 
frqrfaTrfa ; nr*r: is noteworthy. 

(18) Let us see what remarks he makes in his on 
Bra. Sii. III. 8 

(o) He gives two meanings to 4 Sutras of this Pada (16, 
17, 26, 35). v 

(b) He connects Sutras 29-30, 31, 83, 84, 48 and 58 wtih 
respectively Bra. Su. IV. 8.15, III. 8.11, I. 2.11, HI. 8. 44 
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and the very beginning of the book itself. On III. 8 . 63,, he 

remarks jpj q* ^nrir tt^ *§«Tftrfrwuncu- 

jftsfturnMuq t ui«*?rn u 3 <r*T?mftrTr% ^*jf^ 1 ^ 3 wnPr 

q^cTT ^«iTc*unstaqT:HT JrfassTfqtTq » We ask : Why could the 
Sutrakara himself not place this Sutra (III. 3.63) before 
Bra. Su. 1.1.1? 

(c) In III. 8 . 68 , Sankara says :—ft*r% 

jrrJrofa?«nf«f *« 2 «rq. So Sankara says that the 58th Sutra should 
precede III. 3.1. 

(d) In Bra. Su. III. 3. 39 the opposes the «n»r>TB?R 

of the 3 ®rs in certain Srutis and the fu 3 Tf%q is made to argue 
for, and to establish the necessity of the of the qws. 

And, then, Sankara adds 3 «Kd <3 =w^m: q^rfsufaspRnfmw =u^fPr- 
r?tt: s*s«rq i “The »T«r>TR$TT in the other Adhik- 

aranas of this Pada was meant- for ^unn, but the 3 <iTta9*nv in 
this Adhikarana is not similarly useful.” 

(e) III. 3. 25.—Sankara says that this Adhikarana 

incidentally gives as there was the occasion for 

»r » i*m' 5 re. 

(f) Sankara connects Sutra 5 with Sutra 9 and thus takes 
Sutras 6-7-8 as a digression. 

(l g ) Sankara breaks off the connection of III. 3 with 
III. 2 by saying that III. 2 deals with fsufrnREPj but III. 3 with 
«Tn^PT. 

We believe, so many remarks of this kind in one single 
Pada should make us doubt whether Sankara had a correct 
unbroken tradition about the meaning of this Pada. 

(14) There are several Sutras in which the expression 

ufauu occurs. Sankara takes it as referring to the Brahma 
Sutras, to some Upanisad Srutis, and, sometimes, to the Jaimini- 
Sutras. Ramanuja says that "ujiuq” refers to all these and 
in one place to the Gautamadharmasutra. According to 
Vallabha the Bhagavata Parana is referred to by four Sutras . 
in which occurs. In my opinion crjwu always refers 

only to a Sutra in the portion of the Brahmas&tra preceding 
the Sutra in question (Vide The meaning of tad uktam, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. XIII, 1987). 

(15) There are several arfftfis compounds in the Brahma- 
sutra which require certain lists of attributes or names, in 
which a certain attribute or name stands first. Thus, 
fawq in III. 8 .1 must refer to afte»rr and an^qT only. Similarly 
we have arPRTOW: (III. 8 .11), swre*r: (III. 3.38) and a i wtMiw : 
(III, 8. 89). Neither Sankara nor any other JUarya has 
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supplied a list as required by the nature of the’ •«*% com- 
pound. I have suggested that NiHHirw must refw to nop, 
fin wfNniPr etc - referred to in Bra.bu. 1.1. 2) 

i“d arrf? to the gratis discussed in the other Adb^r^^oi 
the same Pada and that *PRPnfiwi: refers to 
and the gratis discussed in 1. 3, andl that therefore jwi<w 
refers to the gruti discussed in I. 2. 1 ( Gha . Upa. III. 14.1-2) 
in which the word occurs) and those m the remaining 

Adhikaranas of I. 2. Similarly in III. 3. 58 should 

refer to 5T«?, sr^n 1 , v? and u?rr stated in III. 8. 6, 7 and 8 and 
not to ?r®?, etc. (?), as taken by Sankara. 


(16) It need not be said that the Acaryas never thought 

of comparing and contrasting the statements in the Sutras. 
Thus, ff (III. 2 . 14) should be contrasted 

with (1. 2.23). Then, we know that Brahman is 

and also 3T¥7 ?cT and the latter is the chief of the two 
(snmr) in the system of the Sutrakara. . 

(17) The Acaryas did not also get a correct Sutrapatha 

(a) They generally take the Sutras with ff as a 1$$?, but 
often they take a similar Sutra as a jrffarr^ i. e. as the first 
Sutra of an Adhikarana. Thus gankara takes 5Tfr#?r?r<f 

(III. 2 . 22 ), u? f? (III. 2 . 38), etc. as the 

first or only Sutra of an Adhikarana though generally he 
takes Sutras with fi? as t 3 $?s only. 

( b ) Similarly ? is noteworthy in Sutras like 

(III. 3. 9), w: (III. 3. 23), 3Rr5=srur%sfa ?f«r>r (IV. 2? 

20 ). gankara takes these Sutras as the first Sutras of an 
Adhikarana though he mostly takes Sutras with similar ? as 
belonging to the same Adhikarana as the preceding Sutra. 

(c) Similarly Sutras with 5 also should be studied. 

(d) There are several Sutras which contain only a I 3 
given in the ablative case e.g. sttstht? spftarfnuTU'U (HI. 3.14), 

3uw. srfft urarer (III. 3. 53), grretw (IV. 2. 12). 

gankara takes these as the first Sutras of an Adhikarana and 
then makes additions to them in order to make out a complete 
sense from them, though generally he takes such |^prs as 
part of an Adhikarana to which the preceding Sutra belongs. 

Some more suggestions also referring to the question 
of the textual criticism can be made. All the above points 
show that not only had the Acaryas no correct tradition about 
the meaning of the Brahma Sutra but they had even no correct 
text of the same. The system of the Sutrakara was already 
forgotten long before Sankara. ' 
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It must be remarked that I have examined Sankara only 

as an interpreter of the Brahmasutra. I have taken him as 

a type of the Acaryas, only because I happen to be more familiar 

with his bhasya than with the bha?yas of other Acaryas. 

* 

We could not study here Sankara as a philosopher. But 
we must not forget that even Deussen was enamoured of Sankara 
as a philosopher and placed him on equal rank with Kant, if 
not higher. I have not been able to, notice' Sankara here in 
his full capacity as an Acarya, which consists not only in writing 
bhdsyas, but also and chiefly in leading the people in matters 
religious, philosophical and spiritual. The Acarya is not a 
professor sitting in his chair at the table and writing papers 
and publishing them. He practises the very doctrine he teaches. 
He has several privileges by which he achieves his aim. One 
of them is to prepare a new on the foundation of the old 
scriptures, ip which the people believe. It is this new System 
or a new School of an old System which helped the religious 
progress of the Indian people at large in earlier days. 

It must also be admitted that the present is not the time 
to start a new B73UT. Sects have divided the Hindus among 
themselves. Only a historical and critical study of the scrip¬ 
tures can guide the modern world. A scholar who tries to be 
a new or an extremely staunch follower of an old atrarf 

will hinder the progress of the people rather than help it. It 
is with this belief that a critical study of Sankara’s method 
is offered here and thereby I have indirectly suggested what 
the new historical, philological and critical method should be. 
There are several positive aspects of this new method. I 
propose to mention them elsewhere on a future occasion. 
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THE BHAGAVADGlTA AS A TREATISE ON ADHYATMA,- 
KARMA, YOGA AND DVANDYA • 

By 

Prop. V. B. Athavale, Nasik. 

The first question that may be asked is, on what grounds 
can the Gita be called a treatise ? The answer is that in 15.20, 
the Gita, names itself in that way. nfRTU The 

word is translated as a treatise. It may be argued that 

the word sttft should be translated as a science. The reason 
for not using the word science is, that it means researches and 
discussions about the cause and effect of tangible material 
things only. The Gita discusses the problem of the cause 
and its effects not in this world, but the results of actions of 
the individual after death. (f¥Vu arf^rfiRT renprfh). 

The technical words of the Gita are ‘Karma’ and ‘Gati’. The 
word Karma includes both the tangible physical functioning 
and the intangible functions of the mind and the intellect. 
But the word ‘Gati’ means exclusively the transcedental or 
intangible results after death. A question may be asked as 
to how can the tangible actions here, produce an intangible 
effect after death ? The answer is that, a living body is not 
a mere collection of the tangible electrons and protons. It 
is something more. It is the intangible intention and know¬ 
ledge faculty of the mind and the intellect that produce the 
intangible impressions of sin or merit (tpt, syr; 5 E f*r). 
The problem of sin and merit is beyond the reach of physical 
sciences and they have chosen of their own accord to deal with 
problems which can be demonstrated here. The words ‘Gati’ 
after death are self-contradictory terms in science. Hence 
the word has been translated as a treatise and not as a 
science. 

By treatise we mean a thorough'discussion of the pros 
and cons of the chosen problem. About the actual problem 
of the Gita, we shall discuss a bit later. Another characteristic 
of a treatise is its consistency and self-sufficiency. There 
must be clear definitions of all the technical terms used. The 
conclusions must be definite and free from ambiguity. Whether 
the conclusions will be acceptable to all it does not matter. 

How the important words have been skilfully defined 
and consistently interlinked in the Gita we shall illustrate by 
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actual example. Let us take the statement, “4 4 *rsfa 
rg^n% i 4 qfrfa w ^^TTurf^r:”. Here the word 
Bhava is used in such a way that the context clearly shows 
that, it means some definite intangible thing, which when 
it passes away from this gross bod y, ^le aves it dead. The word 

is used for a dead body, srftr means a living body. 
The root meaning of the word srftT is ‘that which is liaole 
t,o change’. The metabolic changes are going on in the body 
as long as the life is in the body. Immediately after the 
life is extinct, the metabolism stops and the decomposition 
begins. This is exactly the criterion of death accepted by the 
medical science. Thus, change means the manifestation of 
life in the gross body, 'thus, though the life is pro¬ 

ducing the effect of change in the body and keeping it alive, 
yet it is not identical with it. For, it can leave the body, this 
is directly demonstrated. Bhava is thus an intangible yet 
definite entity, distinct from the gross dead bodies. Whether 
the Bhava can remain without a gross body, we shall discuss 
later. 

The word Bhava is used in the Gita in more than one 
sense. To avoid confusion the different meanings are expressed 
by using different adjectives. The adjectives are or sstur, 
arsrrHTsr, TC or *rrpt *rrw. The adjective Aksara is generally 
dropped and is always implied when the word Bhava is used 
singly. Of the three adjectives we shall first consider the 
word (sn: 8.4, arfa^cf srd 15.16. («rc: fntffor ^crrfu). snc means 
birth, death, old age, diseases, pain. That which has got these 
five defects sttt, 13.8) is sritpt. But we 

have already seen that these are the metabolic manifestations, 
taking place in the organs of a living body. This is exactly 
what 13.1, says. Thus the word srtfa is 

associated with {fa. 18.5-6 gives a short classification of the 
srtlT. The general characteristics of srfft is given as 

^ inr. Of these suggests the reproductive capacity. 

It means that the body here, is formed out of the material, 
from here by variously combining the electrons and protons. 
The word is associated with another word sjyfar by 18.19. 

sr?fir The word Prakriti is used in two 

senses, (7.4 and 5). <m, arm G. (15.7-9 . ‘wr: gives a 

clear picture of the way in which the gross body is formed., 

i sn^r srrfawfr vtffir i anrt:. 

This shows that the 3TUJ can be identified with the material 
part in the living body. Like the medical terminology the 
Gita divides the organs into two groups, the sensory and the 
motor. Five are sensory and five are motor. Mind is classified. 
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in the Gita both as the sixth and eleventh organ. It is not a 
contradiction. As mind has cpntrol over the sensory organs 
it is called sixth (w. fp^nfifsinfar i ssfai *() while in the 

general classification it naturally becomes eleventh. The words 

Nfir, hh, are used like the word Prakiiti in two senses. 
Oijp is Ksara and the other is Aksara. in the sense of 
functions they are sstt, but these as or finjfH, they are am. 

The word Purusa is also used in three sdnses like the 
word Bhava. The adjective ‘ksara’ added to the word 
‘purusa’ makes it mean just like ‘ksara-bhava’, which we 
have already discussed. Thus the words ‘ksetra’, ‘Ksara- 
bhava’, ‘Ksara-purusa’, ‘Apara-prakriti’, ‘Sarira’, ‘Bhuta- 
prakriti’ have been connected and it is clear that they are 
synonyms. The word ‘Ksetra’ includes the are energy in 
it. In the 13th ch. energy—%nrr—is included in the Ksetra. 
It is out of Ksetra that a living body is formed. Thus all 
the living bodies have got the common intrinsic property of 
being ‘Ksara’. 

Now we shall turn to the word ‘ Aksara-bhava’ or merely 
Bhava . Just as the word arerr is always assumed when the 
word ‘Bhava’ is used singly, similarly when the word ‘Purusa’ 
is used singly, the adjective ‘Aksara’ is always taken for granted. 
Purusa is defined as, gwwrf*t«ra i m gw: i gw 

ansrr i arf fniijjrmfwr: 3ric*rr i fwr: . 

But Sraddha is defined as arising out- of Svabhava, which 
is equivalent with Adhyatma. In 10.4-5, there are twenty 
words used to show the different powers of the Soul. These 
are called ‘Bhavas’ manifesting through the Bhutas. These 
are distinct from the intrinsic ‘ksara’ powers in the Bhutas. 
The distinction between them is not one of mere degree, but 
of kind. It means that they are intrinsically different. For 
instance, in the Ksetra, are included all the mechanical gross 
powers like cohesion, adhesion, etc., of the molecules, the inter- 
a-toraic powers of chemical affinities, the electronic powers of 
light and X-rays, or even the cosmic powers of positrons and 
neutrons. The Gita gives the distinction between the powers 
of the soul and the power in the Bhutas as follows ‘One 
who knows the Ksetra is <shc<r. The power of knowledge 
or consciousness is intrinsically different from other powers 
mentioned above. A mechanical robot perfected in recent 
years was made to walk in the streets of London, another had 
opened an exhibition in London from New York, and had 
even delivered the opening speech. All these magic things 
are impossible even for a human body to execute. Still a robot 
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is -wanting in consciousness exhibited by a living cell of the 
vegetable or animal kingdom, even. In the human body 
also, when Gita uses the words Buddhi, Dhriti, Smriti, Mind, 
in the sense of organs of manifestations are classed under Ksetra. 
But when it means the Soul power it is classed as Bhava. 13-26, 
therefore says, “Anything that is born, whether it belongs 
to the animal or vegetable kingdom, is due to the combination 
of Ksetra and its knower.” ‘3RPRT PmCT'tarr: 

Thus it will be seen that Bhava, Purusa, Sraddha, 
Para-prakriti, are all synonyms and have got the common 
peculiarity of being Aksara. The meaning of this word is 
worth noting. It is simply a negation of «rr. By ksara 
are meant all tangible things, while its negation would mean 
intangible and immutable entities. 

The definitions srem:, *<r**fl, ’prafTO:, do 

show that Purusa has got a sort of cover or ‘Kuta’, and this 
cover is its power cover. We have already seen that Bhava 
means the powers of the Soul. So the Soul with its power 
means the Purusa. The nature of this power is explicitly 
defined in 9.13. “Great Souls take the cover of ‘Daivi-prakriti’. 
Purusa is also called ‘Adhi-daivatam’. The words Daiva 
and Bhava are synonyms. Bhava has also been called ‘Vibhuti’ 
in 10.7 and 18. When Arjuna asks the question, “In what 
Bhavas should I think about you ? Krsna answers, “Divya- 
Atma-Vibhutayas are practically infinite, but I am mentioning 
some predominant among them.” In 10.41, Vibhuti is clearly 
identified with the fraction of the lustre or the power of the 
Soul. 

Sraddha is defined as born out of Svabhava. Thus, 
Purusa means'Soul with its cover of Sraddha, a manifestation 
of Bhava power. The word Bhava has again been-connected 
with another important word ‘Sat’. 2.16, defines the relation 
between them as follows :—“Asat has no Bhava, while Sat 
can never be without a Bhava. smftrf'T fsjfar: 

In 17.26, are given Sat-bhava, and Sadhu-bhava are the two 
main different forms.of the Bhava power manifestations of 
the soul. The first is knowledge or Jnana and the second is 
Sraddha, devotion or love. The tendency to practice Yajfia, 
Dana or Tapas is also called Sat. All the actions done with 
that intention are also classed under Sat. 

But anything done without Sraddha is called Asat. 
17.28 is a very important verse where this relation is speci¬ 
fically stressed. We have already seen that Asat has no Bhava 
or soul power. Thus Asat is Kfara. 
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There is another interesting relation between Bhava 
and Guna (7.18 and 14.) 

fafa: ^ ^nrer i Pf|d ;nfa3rHTfcr «tthstw i 

seft ^TT pwfl 1RT flcWl I HlPf 4 5m% HHTDlHT ^ I 

From these we get the relation Guna-maya-bhava Daivi- 
guna-mayi-maya. Satva, Raja, Tama do rise out of Prakriti. 
But we have already seen that Prakriti is of two types, Para 
and Apara., Apara is Ksara and Para is Aksara, We shall 
show that in the opinion of the Gita, Satva rises out of Para- 
prakriti, while the Raja and Tama originate from Apara, which 
is Ksara or Asat, having no Bhava. 14.6, defines Satva as 
enlightening, free from defects and giving contact with happi¬ 
ness and knowledge. 14.11, says, that the increase in Jnana 
is an indicator diagram of Satva, and it gives enlightenment 
to all parts of the body. 14.14, srff wf? and 

14.16, HoTiq srrcr) tell the'same'story. 

But Raja and Tama as Gunas should not be confused 
with Raja and Tama as Bhiivas. Thus from 7.12, (*r ^ 

RffcT^DTTTT: TTSHTT: 4 I HtT cTTH fafe q 3 Hlfa) we 

can say that Satva-guna includes Rajas and Tamas Bhavas. 
The origin of Raja and Tama gunas is entirely different. tP 
TT*TTc*T^» fafe I P* ’pftRRWT: 3?^PT: I 

fort i rsrfa itc^i i tstP wrirq* i 

hh: aram i crcfa srwta: HOTlfapmHT i The words 

pwiiPT show that Rajas arises out of contact with the amis^ffr 
or srhpt. From Raja the impurity begins to come in. The 
purity of Satva or Jnana gets blurred. Tama is simply an 
intense form of impurity and completely shrouds Jnana and 
is thus equivalent with Ajnana. 

We shall now turn to the four central terminologies (Pit) 
in the Gita round which the whole of the topic is made to revolve. 
They are :—(1) Dvandva, (2) Karma, (3) Adhyatma (4) Toga. 
Gita connects them as follows : “The Dvandvas do exist 
no doubt. But it does not mean that they need overpower 
the Purusa. The is created by yirre h T which gives 

rise to and makes one forget sfnf. To restore to 

ar«lRPrrc the method is Yoga. 

We end this by quoting 15.5, where all the four central 
words are included. 

firpHUf?! fpTHJKtTT 3nan?HfiTcJIT faftpPFDn: i 

qq u 



PURUSARTHA, DAIVA AND NIYATI (Summary). 

By 

Rao Bahadur P. C. Divanji, m.a., ll.m. 

Purusartha and Matsyanyaya—' 'Purusartha’ means any 
of the four objects of man’s pursuit in life, namely, ‘Dharma’, 
‘Artha’, ‘Kama’ and ‘Moksa’. So long as the pursuit of any 
of them does not result in or does not give cause for an appre¬ 
hension of injury to or interference with the similar freedom 
of others, he does not feel that there can be any limitations 
on his powers. But this is practically impossible. Conflicts 
often arise and if there is no common restraining power— 
Matsyanyaya, suppression and even destruction of the weak 
by the strong prevails. Therefore from the very dawn of 
civilization wise men have seen the necessity of establishing a 
monarchical or any other form of government, as is shown by 
an ancient tradition embodied in the Yogavasistha. There 
is thus a check on the liberty of action of the individual on the 
physical plane arising from the Law of the Land. It being a 
human institution, can be changed or got over in certain cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Purusartha and Daiva —Besides the above, there is an 
invisible force which is found to help or hinder a man in the 
pursuit of his objects. This is the result of the operation of 
the Law of Karma according to the philosophical works of the 
Hindus, Buddhists and Jainas. All these sects however believe 
that the adverse influences exercised by it can be counter-acted 
by strength of will and appropriate remedies, so far as the 
pursuits falling under the first three heads are concerned. As 
regards those falling under the fourth also the said works re¬ 
commend various means for counter-acting them. The Yoga- 
vasistha from amongst them deserves special mention because 
it contains in Book II a long dissertation on the inherent power 
of man to counter-act such influences and supplies a key to 
success in life, and in Books III, IV and V numerous illustra¬ 
tions of the diverse ways in which that can be done. The 
second check on individual liberty thus arising from the Law 
of Karma can also be counter-acted by appropriate remedies 
available to man. 

Purusartha and Niyati — All the individual human beings 
however form part of a universal scheme which embraces both 
the animate and inanimate creatures. All of them are governed 
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by the Law of Nature, whose operation is seen in the inherent 
nature of the creatures and in the orderly government of the 
universe. Those which we call miracles and are the result 
of Siddhis, are not, according to the Yogavdsistha, events outside 
the operation of the said law but follow as the natural conse¬ 
quences of the employment of certain gems, formulas or herbs 
which have such natural properties. Those engaged in pursuit 
of them are still within the net of Avidya and the self can be 
realised only by those who tear themselves away from that 
net. If one can do that, one would find the Law of Nature 
helping rather than obstructing him in the attainment of that 
goal. 

Conclusion —It thus appears that although a man who 
is successful in life may believe that mankind as a whole is free 
to aspire for and achieve anything it likes, it is not so. One 
has to count upon and be prepared to meet obstructions in one’s 
pursuits as regards the first three kinds of aims, arising from 
the operation of the Law of the Land, the Law of Karma and the 
Law of Nature. One can get over by appropriate means the 
first two but not the third. In its case one has only to try to 
study its operation and take up the line of least resistance. 
The fourth aim can be realised without fail, provided there 
are the necessary firm determination and a resort to any of the 
appropriate methods. 



A STUDY IN SPIRITUAL “LEFTISM” 

AN ASPECT OF ‘ VAMA-MARGA’ OR THE 
‘SAHAJA' CULT 

By 

The late Prof. N. N. SenGupta, 

Professor, Lucknow University. 

Section 1: Introduction 

A technique of spiritual discipline that attempts at utilising 
the crude animal impulses that man inherits from the many 
planes of primal life, is found in many social and religious 
settings. It is often called the ‘Natural way’ inasmuch as it 
grounds itself on the impulses and desires with which man is 
born ( Saha-ja ). It is also called the “ left-hand ” method or 
the vama-mdrga. For, those who pursue this process of self¬ 
culture turn away from the normal ways of life (right-hand 
ways, Daksina-mdrga) and proceed in the opposite direction 
(left-hand way, vama-marga). 

A very different interpretation is often given of the term 
vama-marga, or vdmacdra. It is said that this method is so 
designated inasmuch as man must assume the womart-attitude 
towards the Deity. As the text says 1 : 

H5T 3TDTT >Tc*T *1% ITT I 

This interpretation of the term is in keeping with many 
of the Sahajlya texts of the Post-Caitanya cycle. Bose in 
his excellent treatise Post-Caitanya Sahajiya-Cult elucidates 
the main principles of this technique at great length. There 
is however another sense in which the term Vama-mdrga is 
commonly understood in the tantric texts of various cults; 
The purpose of this paper is to consider the basic principles 
of the “natural way” in this sense. 

Section 2: The Basic Psychological Motive 

Man carries on his daily life with the help of mind the 
various phases and constituents of which have slowly been 
woven into one another under the stress of a two-fold need: 
Adaptation to the physical environment and adjustment to 

1 Citta-vi4uddh-prakarana, Vs. 125 (published in J. A. 8- B., 1898, 
Tart I, pp. 177-84). 
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persons, principles and institutions that form the social milieu. 
A large part of human nature that does not fit in with the 
pattern of mental states required for the two-fold adaptation, 
must necessarily remain inoperative though potent for action. 
Religious discipline, however, does not bear fruit as long as 
it leaves any level of mental personality unaffected or inopera¬ 
tive. It is essential for all schemes of spiritual reconstruction, 
therefore, to aim at reaching out even to the outermost boun¬ 
daries and to the deepest recesses of the mental- personality. 
No desire, impulse or sentiment may be left alone to pursue 
its own course. 

It is essential for this purpose that some of the basic 
instincts should be harnessed into the scheme of spiritual culture. 
For, instincts and emotions that constitute the hormic units 
are conceived as the ultimate constituents of personality in¬ 
herited by man from his animal ancestors. If these consti¬ 
tuents could in some manner be fashioned into a unitary pattern 
they would not only cease to cause tension in the psycho-physical 
system but would also make it easy and natural for all other 
trends of mind to enter into the profile of the conscious per¬ 
sonality. Man’s actions would easily follow the urge of impulses; 
they would bo woven into all other phases of mind that control 
action, speech and the course of introspeetible processes, and 
finally, the entire mind would be rendered into a single conscious 
plane without any concealed layers of thought, feeling and desire. 

A personality that reaches this plane cannot have any 
sense of shame or hatred for anything. For, these sentiments 
arise from a dual standard of life, one lived on the surface of 
consciousness and another below the mental plane of daily 
transactions. The spiritual aim, according to this ideology, 
is to abolish such duality so that no sense of concealment remains. 
As a Buddhist Sahajiya text says 1 : 

arnf # <Tc!H W II 

The least amount of sense of shame and hatred must be 
rooted out even when perceived in the offing. An attitude 
of concealment leads to inner barrenness as much as a ‘fall’ 
from a plane of spiritual achievement. 

Mental life conceived in this fashion must move on a 
single dimension. Consciousness possesses levels and planes 
under usual condition of life as phenomenal analysis reveals. 

1 Carya-carya-viniacaya, Com, to Vs. 1 : (Bangiya Sahitya-parishad, 
Calcutta). 
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Desires, sentiments and impulses that must necessarily be 
inhibited or transformed in the setting of normal life through 
exigencies of adaptation, are recommended this natural manner 
of expression in this new scheme. It is, therefore, called the 
natural way, the way of the inborn desires or the sahaja method. 

Section 3: The Resulting Inner State 

This method is said to lead to a condition of great joy. 
Luipada, one of the teachers of this school, speaks of 
‘the great joy that arises from the fulfilment in the pursuit 
of the Natural way.’ A further advance in the life of the 
spirit is indicated in the following 1 : 

ftfsfanut farmnt njresw: i 

A sense of abandonment bred by indulgence seems to set 
the mind free from its specific fixations and impart to it a sense 
of placidity and a ‘translucidte soi-meme a soi-meme,’ described 
in the concrete imagery of Indian thinkers as ‘sky-like’, infinite 
free, placid and with no hidden recesses. 

The goal of attaining a mental life, single-dimensional 
undivided, restful and yet intensely conscious of itself, seems 
to have fascinated Hindu thinkers possessing filiation with 
many schools of philosophy. Consciousness, it was believed, 
is cast into bondage by the specified mental states and opera¬ 
tions. These arise through a tendency to division inherent 
in consciousness itself. Consciousness as a reality with inner 
divisions into various mental processes each describing its 
specific course in time, is very different from the single and 
undivided consciousness. The latter can, however, be re-gained 
through a transformation of the consciousness that has divided 
itself into many states and processes. As the text says :— 

amf^r^mrjrT# i 

Mind glows when its states and processes cease, and when 
it is illumined by the sunshine of true knowledge just as the 
surya-kanta jewel (the jewel of the sun-like glow) shines when 
touched by solar rays. 

The reason is given as follows : 

1 PrajfiopSya-viniicaya-siddhi, IV. 8. (Gaekwad Oriental Series, XLIV). 
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A transparent crystal is coloured by the hhe of some other 
object. Mind (jewel-like) is coloured in the same manner by 
hue of its states and processes ( kalpand ). The mind in reality 
is, however, uncreated, pure and without any blemish in its 
essential nature 1 : 

it 

Many are the methods of such attainment recommended in the 
philosophical doctrines and mystic cults of different peoples 
and times. We are interested in this paper in the consideration 
of certain methods of discipline that adopt what has been 
described in the beginning of this paper as the Natural way 
or the sahaja way. The technic of this school is always anti¬ 
social and violates the moral sensibilities of all peoples of all 
times. Yet this trend of thought has sprung up sporadically 
in many periods and regions. The people who initiated this 
cult were not moral perverts. The theories that they enunciate 
often appear to be plausible and yet the consequences of these 
teachings and the formulation of the doctrines into rituals 
and actual practices, are most often revolting to the social 
and moral sentiments alike. 

Section 4: The Underlying Ideas 

The ideas underlying the rituals, however, sound elo¬ 
quently reasonable. “A lump of iron thrown into water sinks 
to the bottom. The same thing when shaped into a vessel, 
can itself cross the stream and can also take others across. 
The mind may be shaped into a worthy vessel according to 
the rules of the way of wisdom. It frees itself as it enjoys its 
desires and also frees other* : 

'TDfffKt FTTfa II 

>$3rrft ii 

Enjoy the dictates of impulses, so runs the recommenda¬ 
tion, consecrating them in accordance with the rules of the 
sahaja way. Your desires will not lead you into the bondage 
of tne body and into sin*: 

ht iftsT Hifa ^ iri i 

1 op. cit., Ref. 1 , Vs. 92, 27, 28. 

• ibid., 40-41. 

• ibid, 118. 
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This assurance is followed by recommendations for the 
fulfilment of desires very frequently in an anti-social form. 
One should pursue actions that one’s desires prompt behaviour 
should follow the lead of inclinations. This is the proper 
discipline for one who follows the vajra-yana : he is sure to meet 
suffering otherwise. Rituals, fasting and the worship of gods 
with many shapes do not lead to spiritual success x : 

apw foswt ypn it 

?r f? sty* u 

The desires that seem to be stressed in actual practice 
are those mainly connected with food and sex. There are several 
reasons for the selections of these, (a) The primal impulses 
inhibit all other mental states. The mind consists of nothing 
but one or the other of these impulses. It becomes homo¬ 
geneous and thus partakes of the character of pure consciousness 
as much as possible. As a text says : 

When one fixates on objects of lust, anger, greed and that 
which causes mental bewilderment and diminishes his capacity 
ofx discriminative judgment, the residue is a pure awareness 
coloured by joy* : 

(b) A desire often carries with it a high charge of emotions. 
When man is keenly aware of these, the mind takes an introvert 
turn. The details of things and their relations are obliterated ; 
the course of action becomes precarious ; and the personality 
tends under such conditions to be enclosed within its own 
shell. One should think that the different mental states and 
all that they signify do not exist outside the physical personality. 
Such thought eliminates all discriminative functions. Cons¬ 
ciousness is, thus, free from all discrete operations and becomes 
a unity 8 : 

fWTHPT*T#5T II 

(c) Such a transformation which may be described as 
# solipsistic occurs through a gradual course of practice. One 

such step in this direction is to cultivate sentiment of love for 

1 Jfiana-siddhi I; (Gaekwad Oriental Series, No. XLIV), i. 85-86. 

8 Vijfi&na-Bhairava, Vs. 101. 

* ibid, Va. 94. "" 
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certain persons exclusively on the mental pldne and entirely 
dissociated from overt behaviour. A text says : One should 
cultivate the sentiment of love either for his own lady-love 
or for that of some one else exclusively on the mental plane. 
One should carry on all operations on the mental plane. The 
spiritual aspirant may reach out to success by this method 1 : 

*rr VRtffig t*R i 
hr% fhr fawfk rsr;: it 

Another text recommends that the entire sexual situation 
with all its dotails should be contemplated on the mental plane 
and the sense of pleasure arising in the course of this procedure 
should be attributed to the ego a : 

n^rrPsr: ii 

There is a theological principle at the base of such practices. 
The divine reality expresses itself in all pure and spiritual 
planes of love. Such love reflected in the mind of ordinary 
individuals assumes the character of sex-love. The human 
mind, therefore, may find its way back to the divine reality 
through certain transformations of sex-love. This idea is 
suggested by the following 8 : 

iffcftaRrfR fjRRTfR cl% ST rTRil 
m 5TTf'»Rt srfk'TiSR SHRPTfcq- I 
pRlfr 3RR3Rr I 
TRTlfa II 

Section 5 : Anti-Sociai< Practices 

The practices for the culture of the impulses that bring 
about a spiritual consequence often assume a grotesque and 
anti-social form. It is suggested that one who is orientated to 
the Bodlii-consciousness, the insight sought for by this school 
of Buddhism, should “eat dried red meat with alcohol”, a 
practice commonly deemed contrary to the precepts and reso¬ 
lutions of the Buddhist 1 : 

cTfsrf^T H5T II 

1 Boee-Post-Caitanya Sahajiya Cult—Quoted in p. 122. 

• Vijfiana-Bhairava, Vs. 70. 

* Brahma-SamhitS, Vs. 42. 

4 JMna-siddhi, I. 12. 
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The same text proceeds to say : Bob others, tell lies 
and desire other people’s wives. The same deeds that oast 
men into hell for millions of years may lead the spiritual aspirant 
to salvation. Such a person should be entirely free from con¬ 
siderations in regard to suitable objects of food, drink and sexual 
enjoyment 1 * * 4 : 

TTfaiTTfa I 

unitin' q’T # rrf^r: ^q^tfesiRri^fq' i 


irnmTurM>rj|^ft irfift rnrrf^: n 


It is said in another text : One should think of himself 


as completely filled with the joy of eating and drinking. A 
contemplation of such a state induces a stability of mind and 
a feeling of joy. If one asks, says the commentator, how there 
can be any understanding of the ultimate nature of things in 
such a state, we should answer that concentration and mental 
stability are the ends to be aimed at. If these be achieved, 
there is success. Persons who pursue these methods are 
called the followers of the Great Discipline, Mahacarah or 
Virdcdrdh. ‘They are to be respected and not blamed’ fi 
jftTffmrpr httr 8 i 

ITTWcT II 3 


These general precepts are further specified in certain 
sex-practices of a hideous and disgusting nature. Incest and 
consorting with women of lowly origin are suggested : 
srefirflr vufiprftreh i 

' jfarawt 3T sifqf^I H P HT R r I 
fore g;3r^r jpsnrrfoifir h 

%spft fHfetrp ^ rr q u* 


Section 6 : Interpretation of These Passages 

- A word of caution is necessary in regard to these passages. 
It is quite true that writers of this cult often use a language 
which contains a hidden meaning behind the manifest meaning 
which is often hideous. This manner of writing has been called 


1 IfWna-suIdhi, I. 14, 15, 18. 

* Vijnana-Bhairava, 72 and Comm. 

* Prajnopaya-viniicaya-siddhi, V. 25. 

4 Jnana-siddhi, I. 80, 82. 
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the Sandhyabhdsa or the twilight-language., It is possible to 
suggest that the ostensible meaning which refers to incest and 
other reprehensible sex-practices should not be accepted at 
their face value. 

I do not question the possibility suggested in this argu¬ 
ment. The vast Sahajiya literature, however, contains many 
unmistakable references to sex-practices which, to say the least, 
signify illicit sex-relationship. This view is borne out by many 
of the Yaisnava texts though of no great authority. One 
of these supports the sexual approach to inner life, by the 
theory that all living beings originate from sex which must 
contain within it the clue to the secret of reality. The sex- 
sentiment properly cultivated may, therefore, lead man back 
to the very heart of reality 1 . Such culture of sex must 
be in the media of two personalities which are “not easily ac¬ 
cessible to each other” (Mithodurlabhata) and be socially repre¬ 
hensible so that the personalities concerned become entirely 
dependent upon their mates and are thrown back upon their 
own resources 2 . Man ceases to live on the surface of life 
and all the latent impulses of mind are integrated afresh for 
a new adjustment. 

Actual instances are cited of this method of approach 
and they leave no doubt in regard to the sexual significance 
of the descriptive terms which are sometimes treated as symbolic. 
Ramfmanda Raya, a great Yaisnava of Southern India, is said 
to ha,ve pursued a form of secret method of discipline. His 
practice seems to have been to seat two undraped maids on 
his two thighs, to enjoy mentally the joy of sex-emotions and 
yet to maintain a certain order of mental detachment.* 

A theory that may justify the use of sex-sentiments for 
spiritual purposes is suggested in the following account: The 
true nature of the Self and its relation to the Divine is revealed 
through the intimacies of love between Radha and Krisna. 
Such a love is intensified through many alliances between 
the pair of lovers and the lady-friends of Radha, the salchis. 
These latter alone can truly appreciate the depth of Radha’s 
love for Krisna, the Divine. The true essence of Divine 
reality as a sense of overflowing love may, thus, be adequately 

1 Rasa-Kadamba—Kalika—A Sahajiya text in Bengali, ostensibly of the 
17 th Century. J 

1 Rati-vilasa-paddhati—A Sahajvya text in Bengali, ostensibly of the 
17th Century. 

8 Rasa-tattva-sara—A Sahajiya text in Bengali, ostensibly of the 17th 
Century. ‘' ■ • ■ • 
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appreciated through the sakhi-attitude. The sakhi does not 
aim at enjoying Krisna directly ; she enjoys the many love- 
relations between. Radha and Kri§na x . A state of detachment 
in the midst of storms and stresses of love may in this 
manner be achieved when the devotee completely assumes the 
sakhi- personality. 

This cult of love, the doctrine that the divine can be 
approached through a transformation of sex-love, described 
by the Vaisnava as a super-naturalisation of ‘the natural’ thus 
implicates a dissociation of two selves, the self that enjoys 
and the self that appreciates the enjoyment. A super-ego, 
the ego that matures through tradition intellectual discipline 
and the concrete practices that instil into mind the holiness 
of the Radha-Krisna conception, gradually becomes better- 
defined. The boundary between this ego that daily grows 
in holiness and the ego that yields to the normal impulses of 
life, becomes sharply outlined. Thus arises the situation in 
which even the boiling passions precipitated by the stimulation 
of the basic biologic, urges may be watched with equanimity 
by the other ego, the super-ego. This is a plausible psycho¬ 
logical account of the theory underlying this typo of discipline. 

Seotion 7 : An Estimate 

The cults described in the preceding pages aim at achieving 
three definable purposes. They aim at catharsis, so that the 
latent impulses and their filiations may appear on the surface 
of life unhampered by the artificial codes of culture imposed 
by society. They aim at disruptions of the pattern of ideas/ 
ideals and sentiments that weave round the personality—a 
sheath of egoism and cast a spell of a false sense of inner security, 
spiritual well-being and even vanity on the surface of conscious 
‘ life. Finally, the cults aim at achieving a difficult integration 
of the many discordant strains of thoughts, feelings and impulses 
that convey the messages of infantile, archaic and even of the 
purely animal settlings of physical and mental life. The 
aim has an aroma of romance and here lies the strength of the 
appeal. At the same time, it is tremendously difficult for one 
to accomplish the task. Every inch of the way is fraught with 
serious uncertainties and grave spiritual risks. 

The account of the various cults and theories given above 
appear to be psychologically plausible. There is no reason 
to believe,, however, that they are anything more than merely 
plausible. It may be possible in rare instances to rouse the 

1 Caitanya-caritSmrita, Part II, Ch. 8 

49 
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animal impulses, to transform them and to weld them together 
into a new order of personality. But then we must take into 
account of the other alternatives. The impulses may never 
be transformed and even if transformed in a certain manner, 
they may never be blended into a unitary personality. The 
individual may, thus, be spiritually left in the lurch, as a neurotic, 
if not as a degenerate. It is for these reasons that there is a 
deep suspicion among the Hindu ascetics about this method 
of discipline which is called the Vdma-mdrga, the left-hand 
way. The practices of these spiritual “leftists” are said to be 
fraught with grave risks for the mental and moral personality. 

In spite of this fact, the “leftists” confidently assert: 

fasT kfa trfc g i 
uw fufed stt# ii 

srKnrsrePTrc#: fawrf ?r fk uwfc 11 

O'© ^ 

If a person recites the name of God for millions of times 
without consorting with women other than one to whom he 
has a right, his effort is doomed to failure. 1 Fasting, anchorite 
practices and contemplation of gods possessing many arms do 
not lead to spiritual success. 3 

It is evident that the method under consideration aims 
at getting away from the beaten tracks of spiritual discipline 
towards something that holds out the possibility of marshalling 
all the powerful impulses of life towards a fresh spiritual orien¬ 
tation. It fails, however, to size up the calibre of man’s body 
and mind ; it overestimates the capacity of the personality 
to stand strains, tensions and impacts of powerful an im al 
impulses. It gives a high premium to the ability of human 
mind to maintain its balance and to steer clear of the many 
dangers that he on the way to the attainment of moral and • 
spiritual integration. 

The high way oi the hie oi the spirit must he open to all. 

It most ehminate a\\ dangers that normally threaten the weaker 
vessels. There are temptations that overwhelm the personality 
even in the mundane settings of life. The individual finds 
it difficult to overcome them even with the aid of many social 
and moral agencies. The lonely pilgrim on his God-ward 
journey may have the equipment only of faith and grace. A 
heavy load of animal impulses can but disturb the unison of 
life and impede its progress for whatever spiritual goal it may 
strive. . 

1 Bose-op. cit., p. 121. * Jojtaa-Btddhi I, 8$. 



sahaja-samadhi and khasam bhava in 

MEDIEVAL INDIA 

By 

Hazariprasad Dwivedi, 

(Adhyapaka, Visva-Bharati) 


Neither the word nor is unknown in the religious 
literature of India. But in later medieval *prts we find new 
explanations put forward for the traditional terms and some 
of them have gone so far as to completely change their meaning. 
As the time went on even those traditional words which weie 
used by tho earlier teachers were forgotten. Expoundeis of 
different schools interpreted the Sahaja-Bhava m different 
meanings and thus the conception of Sahaja-bamadln reached 
a very high standard of perfection at the hands of Kabir, the 
great medieval teacher. He has ridiculed the then-prevailing 
ideas of Kha-sama-Bhava and Gagana-Vasa of the Yogis. 
What he actually meant by these terms is being discussed m 
the following pages. 

It seems that in course of time the conception of Kha- 
sama-Bhava was completely forgotten and haphazardly inter¬ 
preted. Among the disciples of the great teachers of the middle 
ages there seems to exist a good deal of rivalry in describing 
the experience of samadhi of their respective teachers and in 
claiming superiority of such experience over those of their ^ 
predecessors. Pr<i>'3FT, the stainless one or the ffnpr ftre, 
for instance, whose realisation was considered to be the highest 
achievement in the fOTfiT, has undergone unthinkable change, 
later on, in the Kabir-Pantha. The Siva-Samhita ^(11.48) 
declares that “as long as knowledge does not arise about 
the stainless one, so long all things appear separate and many. 
The highest experience of the Yogi is to become one with 
and so Siva Samhita says that “when a person is free from the 
distinctive attribute, the ^rnfas, then only he c an sa y he is 
indivisible knowledge and pure unit —wirw 
( 1.68). T h is is (Kaulavali-Nirnaya, XXI. p. 140) 

or the highest experience of a Hatha-Yogi. This has 

been reduced in Kabir-Pantha almost to a position of the Devil 
whose only work is to entrap people in his (Kabira- 

Mansfira p. 9ff). Thus, in the Kabir-Pantha it was claimed 
that Kabir only could reach the highest stage and others could 
reach but a lower stage claiming that the same was the highest 
one. Later on, even Kabir had to receive the same treatment 
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at the hands of the disciples of the follower of rival schools of 
other teachers and his tenth Mukam was described as an inferior 
stage in Samadhi. Kabir himself mentions the ten Mukamas 
(Com. of Visvanatha Sinha, p. 264) or the stages of mental 
concentration but he never suggests that his is the only highest 
experience and other great teachers did not reach that stage. 
He, however, ridicules the Kha-sama-Bhava, which was con¬ 
sidered to be the highest experience in the Sahajayani and 
Vajrayani Yogis. In the Padas of Saroj Vajra the \yord Kha- 
sama has occurred twice. At one place it is that 

is, ?3nrr^T. In the Haraprasad Sastri edition, the Tika. 
of on this stanza is missing, but at another place, he 

however, explains this word in the following way : cT^TT HtsPr 

i q? m ^rtf?r n m*. 

^fer *JT<TcT ii (Sahajamnaya Panjika, pp. 110-111). 
Apparently here thinks that Kha-sama-Bhava is identical 

with Sahaja-Bhava, the highest experience. 

The literal meaning of is sky-like or void-like. In 
the Natha cult we can get the same meaning in the word mGTtTH 
which we shall notice later on. In another of SHR-TR 
the commentator explains the very word as most brilliant 
experience (i.e. ). In (p. 54) how¬ 

ever, srcnr is used as an attribute of the highest experience. 
Thus it seems that these teachers used the term to denote their 
highest experience in Samadhi, the Sahaja-Bhava, where the 
Sadhaka neither feels the sense nor the egoistic self— 

3Tc*r fsrpr srt The Natha-Yogis call their highest 

.experience of Samadhi as or a stage 

where neither the existence nor the non-existence is felt. This 
also is the or the Sahaja stage which is difficult 

to attain. The Buddhist mystics did not believe in the eternal 
existence of soul and so their or the highest experience 

in Samadhi is somewhat different from that of the Natha-Yogis, 
who believe in the eternal existence of arrfJTT. I don’t know 
whether these Yogis ever used the word Kha-sama, but they 
have certainly used the word which is literally identical 

with that word. In ifarr quoted in the »itar-f«rarcRhn we 
find verses in which this word occurs thrice and the Sadhaka 
describes his identity with witar ; one of them is quoted below : 

HrarTJPT^T^TT !f *5T if H | 

!T Jr pRR: ^mT^RiRR n_ 

Now this much is certain that in the Buddhist mystics 
there was the “Kha-sama-Bhava denoting the highest experience 
in Samadhi and the Natha-Yogis also used an identical term for 
their own experience. While floating in the current of Sadhana 
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this word *renr reached Kabir, another word having the same 
form and pronunciation also crossed the boundaries of this 
land coming from a completely different source. This was an 
Arabic word Jchasam meaning a husband. So, Kabir came 
across the word having two different connotations : i.e., (1) 
or the highest experience of Kaya-Sadhana (2) or 
the husband; 

Now, Kabir did not favour the idea of achieving the goal 
by mere Kaya-Sadhana. He was first a Bhakta, then anything 
else. After all, the stage of Bliss which is experienced in course 
of different Asanas, Mudras and pranayamas is but a temporary 
feat. One can carry the sm to the wrewwi or the WfW and 
thus can obtain, for the time being wtwtw but the sits return 
again from the highest chakra and then what happens ? The 
yogi comes again in the world of passions, because it is nothing 
but a physical attainment. As a matter of fact, Kabir asserts 
that mnr and both are finite and so the combination of 
these two can never become infinite. This is a an 

immature samadhi. Ida, Pingala and even, Susumna are all 
but limited by time, space and causation. And hence the 
Sahaja-Bhava or the wfWw wiw of the sadhaka through the 
Pranayama, etc., can never be a source of eternal joy, or of an 
3T55T ffrenr which is beyond any expression and even beyond 
all attributes of existence and non-existence. In the 65th 
of his sftspp he has ridiculed the attempt of the Hatha Yogis 
to cheat the and has bitterly attacked the attempt 

to have the eternal Bliss without or devotion. Thinking 
in this way he has shown the futility of wtw. This word, 
as we have already noticed, has come with a different meaning 
to Kabir. The idea of sr-ww was not liked by him and so gww 
in his wrcfts and <T?s has been used to denote an inferior type 
of consort, the seducer, and not the beloved. The five senses 
were supposed to be the brides of some Eternal Being who were 
seduced by the khasama or but Sadguru, the good 

teacher, told them the truth and thus made them know their 
real Lord. 

wit w fspwr fawrc i 

wwnw wTf?w wwrsm urerrc ii 

Kabirdas would not prefer the contact of his mind with the 
SWW. Rather he would fasten it with the rope of love and 
would bring it there where its Lord dwells. 

Jrt w^rr rfiOf wft sbflf, #' ?ft fowl tt sf wftI r 

. . SwftwT at Jrt wnsrl ii 

Showing the futility of Kabir sets forth his own conception 
of wwrfw. It is Wf*r tnrrfw. The word Wfsr also came to him 
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through tradition and was very commonly used In those days. 
This devoted the highest experience of HRTf*r in the terminology 
of Buddhist Mystics as well as of the Natha-Yogis. In the 
(H. P. Sastri edition) Hfq and (5T?q) have been 
used in many Padas to denote the highest experience (42-2 ; 
28-4-6) and sometimes only (as in 9.4) to express the same 
idea. Some Padas have also (27-10). The 

*T$rf«T is clearly interpreted by HTfTK (Journal of the Depart¬ 
ment of letters, Vol. XXVlil, 1934, p. 13) as a state of RRlfa 
where the Sadhaka has no realisation of either the beginning, 
the middle, or the end ; either of qq or of firqfar ; either of the 
self or anything else : 

arr? n 3Ttt n itfit °r? ire i 

gg N3 Rq TT^J II 

The Sahajyania declare four types of Ananda or bliss, i.e., 
5T«r«r, ttr, and the highest being the Hjpr. Natha- 
Yogis too described their highest experience as Hf^ri^rr. 

(Kapila-Gita, quoted in Goraksa-siddhanta-sahgraha). Kabir 
has used this word frequently and often together with the word 
(Literally,=Void), another familiar word of the day. Now 
although this word was quite familiar in Yoga-literature, the 
Hatha-Yogis were conscious of the fact that this word might 
be confused with the same of the Budhist philosophers and so 
Siva-samhita (1.15) in the list of the leaders of human mind 
into delusion (?jhf> 3qrqJ§qfrcq>r:) includes those who believe the world 
to be a current of consciousness and no material entity and 
also those who call Nfq or the void, as the greatest (1.12). 
Thus the 5j*q of the Hatha-Yogis is not void and the same is 
true in case of Kabir too. 5HT and either used separately 
or together means the highest realisation. Thus the Hatha- 
Yoga-Pradipikd concludes with the following remark : 

“As long as the Prana does not enter and flow in the 
middle channel and the vindu does not become firm by the 
control of the movements of the Prana, as long as the mind 
does not assume that real thing which is RfN-Rqsir (cf. 5RHT, 
jpHt'PT) so long all the talk of knowledge and wisdom is merely 
a nonsensical babbling of a mad man.” in his anrtfq- 

qrreq (p. 9) ridicules the various conceptions of Rter and 
declares that RteT is that where mind is seen by the mind itself 
by the way of Sahaja-Samadhi. 

qq rjtrt mr: Hqre teq fr h i 

Kabir proceeds further on and warns against the frequent use 
and misunderstood conception of Sahaja ; ‘Every one speaks 
of Sahaja but nobody understands that Sahaja is he who has 
abandoned the worldly objects with the least effort on his part. 
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faff ?T*V $ tftSf II 

Though later on, in Kabir’s own sect Sahaja-loka was considered 
to be the 9th of the ten Mukamas or the stages, Satya-loka 
being the tenth or the highest. Yet we have sufficient reasons 
to believe that Kabir declared fPTTfa the highest ideal of 
a Bhakta. Thus he exclaims : 

“0 sadliu the simple union is the best. 

Since the day when I met with my Lord, there has been 
no end to the sport of our love. 

I shut not my eyes, I close not my ears, I do not mortify 
my body ; 

I see with my eyes 6pen and smile, and behold His beauty 
everywhere : 

I utter his name, and whatever I see, it reminds me of 
Him ; whatever I do, it becomes his worship. 

The rising and setting are one to me ; all contradictions 
are solved. 

Where I go, I move round Him. 

All I achieve is his service : 

When I lie down I lie prostrate at His feet. 

He is the only adorable one to me : I have none other. 

My tongue has left off impure words, it sings His glory 
day and night. 

Whether I rise or sit down, I can never forget Him ; for 
the rhythm of His music beats in my ears. 

Kabir says : “My heart is frenzied, and I disclose in 
my soul what is hidden. I am immersed in that 
one great bliss which transcends all pleasure and 
pain.” 

(Translation—Rabindranath Tagore) 

Such is the *rgrfa of Kabir. He puts his realization 
of the Eternal Being in his own way : 

0 How may I ever express that secret word ? 

0 how can I say He is not like this, and He is like that ? 

If I say that he is within me, the universe is ashamed : 

If I say that he is without me, it is falsehood. 

He makes the inner and the outer ’worlds to be indivisibly 
one ; 

The conscious and the unconscious, both are His footstools. 

He is neither manifest nor hidden, He is neither revealed 
nor unrevealed : 

There are no words to tell that which He is. 

(Translation—Rabindranath Tagore) 



RADHAKRISHNAN, THE GREAT RECONCILER 

By 

Arwind U. Vasavada, 

Hindu University, Benares. 

Affirmation of religious experience as supreme is one of 
the important contributions of Radhakrishnan to the philo¬ 
sophic world. It is on the basis of this experience that he has 
attempted to bring about the reconciliation of the great civili¬ 
zations of the East and the West. The world is in travail to 
give birth to a new civilization, the body of which is already 
prepared but not the soul. The soul is the understanding of 
the groat and good things in the two traditional outlooks of 
the East and the West. 

To characterise broadly, the East is said to be absolutisitc 
in philosophy, subjective and individualistic in social outlook 
ami world-negating in religion. While, the Western outlook 
is thoistio in philosophy, objective and humanistic in society 
and world-affirming in religion. 

From the standpoint of philosophy, these views conflict 
with each other. Hie all-cornp.-ehonsive, philosophic idea of 
the Absolute has no place for creation. It relegates the world 
and God to the realm of appearance and holds out the path of 
renunciation as the only way for perfection. While, according 
to devotional religion, God and the world are the sole realities, 
in which each individual has unique place. The devotional 
religion holds out a positive path in which co-operation of every 
individual soul counts in the perfection of the world. These 
two views are not the exclusive characteristics of any two 
nations. Both in the East and the West, these views were 
held by thinkers at different times, but due to the long pursuit 
of objective sciences by the western thinkers humanism has 
become their predominant character. 

Radhakrishnan, in order to solve this conflict, goes to 
the basic religious or spiritual experience and shows how the 
philosophic idea of the Absolute and the devotional idea of a 
personal God are aspects of the same reality. 

In his opinion, the conflict and confusion between these 
views is due to our ignorance of the true meaning of spiritual 
life. It should he noted here, that for Radhakrishnan religion 
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means spiritual life. He says that, we have wrongly identified 
religion with feelings and emotions, cults and rituals, belief 
and faith. 1 Religion is none of these things, though each of 
these elements is present in it. 

In his Reign oj Religion' he has attempted to show that 
religion as dogma has been detrimental to the spirit of truth. 
Since its break with Absolute Idealism, philosophic thought in 
the West, has gradually declined towards materialism. Passing 
through Pragmatism, Critical Idealism, Neo-realism and cul¬ 
minating in the Dialectical Materialism, Western philosophy 
has gradually broken all the spiritual ties. But the need of 
religion is not checked thereby ; it has tried to assert itself in 
affirming pseudo-religions' like Humanism, Modernism and 
others L 

Radhakrishnan points out that the need for religion or 
spiritual life is inherent in us and the discoveries of sciences 
have not dethroned the reality of God. Religion and the reality 
which it affirms are not more imaginings of man. God is not a 
projection of our wishes and desires. The desire for God is 
reai in so far as it arises due to the impact of ourselves with 
the world with which we form a whole. “There is” he says, 
“an affinity between the structure of the world and the mind 
of man. Our sense-perceptions, our logical concepts, our 
intuitive apprehensions are not forms superinduced on reality, 
but are determinate forms of reality itself.”* 

Secondly, sciences reveal a greater organisation and the 
purposiveness of the advance in the world which can only be 
explained on the hypothesis of spirit which is both immanent 
and transcendent to it. 

Lastly, he argues that religious experience is a fact. There 
is a long tradition of mystics all over the world through all 
times, which cannot be set aside easily. There is no reason 
to doubt the veracity of mystics’ experiences when they describe 
it in different terms. Religious experience, like every other 
experience, is symbolic and is determined by the capacity and 
the attitude of the seeker. The scientific and the religious 
experience both stand on the same level. Just as the atomic 
structure in all its mathematical complexities does not reveal 
itself to a man who has not trained himself for it; so also, God 
or the Absolute does not reveal itself to one who has not purified 
and disciplined himself to attain it. 

1 An Idealist View of Life. 8. Radhakrishnan. (Revised Cheap Ed.) p. 87. 

• Ibid. p. 888. 
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Constructively describing this experience, Radhakrishnan 
says that spiritual life is neither a creaturely dependence nor 
is it identical with moral consciousness as Kant put it. It is 
not even a form of knowledge, though a metaphysical view of 
the universe is implied in all religions. 

Positively, religion as spiritual life is an independent 
functioning of mind, something uniqtie and autonomous. It 
is, as he puts it, ‘the reaction of the whole man to the whole 
of reality.’ “We seek religious object with the totality of our 
faculties and energies. Such functioning of the whole man 
may be called spiritual life, as distinct from merely intellectual 
or moral or aesthetic activity or a combination of them.” 1 

“It is a condition of consciousness in which feelings are 
fused, ideas melt into one another boundaries broken and 
ordinary distinctions transcended.”* Spiritual experience is 
svatahsiddha, svayamvedya and svayamprakasa. 

We have glimpses of such experiences in the ecstasy of 
poetry, or the subordination of self or falling in love to some 
higher ideal. We attain mystic bliss if we deepen any of these 
experiences. Indian sages have laid down a definite code of 
discipline through which we can make the fleeting intuitive 
experiences our permanent possession. Unless we lift our¬ 
selves above our petty desires and selfishnesses and purify 
ourselves, the light of spirit cannot dawn in us. 

The mystic or spiritual experience is inexpressible and 
ineffable and holds us in rapture such that we have no time 
and power to analyse it. But when it is gone, we are restless. 
We endeavour to recapture it in words. Thus, the very in- 
expressibility of the religious experience gives rise to the 
necessity of expressing and interpreting it. 

The mobility of spiritual experience gives rise to different 
interpretations which in turn to different creeds and cults. 
We want an all-inclusive Absolute to satisfy our sense of rest 
and fulfilment and posit God so that our desire for fellowship 
with God may have satisfaction. God as person is the nearest 
and only satisfactory symbol which our logical mind can 
find to understand the highest. Thus, personality and imper¬ 
sonality are different interpretations of this basic experience. 
There is, as a matter of fact, no fundamental contradiction 
‘between the philosophic idea of God as an all-embracing spirit 
and the devotional idea of a personal God who arouses in us 

1 An Idealist View of Life , p. 88*9, 

• Jbid . p. 92* 
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the specifically religious emotion.” “The difference between 
the Supreme as spirit and the Supreme as person is one of stand¬ 
point and not of essence ; between God as he is and God as he 
seems to us.” . God is after all a symbol of the highest. “All 
religion is symbolic and symbolism is excluded from religion 
only when religion itself perishes. Philosophers may quarrel 
about the Absolute and God and contend that the holy one 
who is worshipped is different from the Absolute which is a 
reality demonstrated by reason. But the religious conscious¬ 
ness has felt that the two are one.” 1 

Such an understanding of the problem gives a very satis¬ 
factory metaphysical view. The Absolute is the total reality 
and God is the Absolute from the cosmic end, the consciousness 
that informs and sustains the world. God is the definition 
of one of the infinite possibilities of the Absolute. The world 
is not an illusion but a reality. For human beings, reaching 
the highest goal involves different stages. Each stage has 
its unique experience and value. 

This view opens up a positive path to reach the highest 
goal. According to this, self-denial is not the exclusive way. 
Though renunciation is necessary even there, it is renunciation 
with full consciousness of the participation in the scheme of 
the universe. It is renunciation which springs out of joy and 
satisfaction in the purpose of the world, and not as a flight 
from reality. The life of negation arises out of the same sense 
of reality as that of affirmation. Beality is approachable 
through both the ways. “The negative method which requires 
us to give up the creaturely, to divest ourselves of all qualities, 
push slowly Out beyond all distinctions, reveals the inexpressible 
sanctity of the experience. This exaltation, this motionless 
concentration, this holy calm and deep serenity which like 
the state of deep sea at rest, reflecting heaven in its surface 
or in the image of the Bhagvadgita ‘still as the flame in the 
windless place’ bathed as it were in an incomprehensible bright¬ 
ness (tejas) is hard to describe.”* 

“The negative path takes us to the spiritual consciousness, 
the silent witness which dissolves all forms and thought. But 
there is always the way of affirmation by which God-conscious 
man affirms that the great silent sea of infinity in whose 
mysterious embrace the individual loses his name and form, 
is also the over-mastering, all-embracing life.” 8 “Withdrawal 

1 An Idealist View of Life p. 109. 

• Eastern Religions and Western Thought, p. 28. 

* Ibid. p. 29. 
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is not the whole of religious tradition ; there is also participation 
and enjoyment.” 1 There is ‘‘in the heart of asceticism a flame 
of spiritual joy which is the essence of religion.” 11 The universe 
is an organic whole tending towards perfection ; each individual 
soul is unique whose co-operation counts in the perfection of 
the world. Each is, thus, in real fellowship with God. 

We shall, now, try to understand the relation of this 
spiritual experience with devotional religion and philosophy, 
Dovotional religion, as we have seen, is born of the haunting 
senso of otherness ; God which it reveals is an interpretation 
of the mobile spiritual experience. God is the supreme as He 
seems to us and not as He is. Thus, there is difference between 
these two experiences. One satisfies the whole of man while 
the other only a part of it. 

This issue leads us to define the nature and relation of 
different intuitions in the philosophy of Radhakrishnan. It 
is, however, not possible to discuss this problem in detail. 
We shall mention only the general trend of his thought in this 
relation. 


According to him, there are philosophic, moral and aes¬ 
thetic intuitions each satisfying different aspects of human 
life and having Truth, Goodness and Beauty as their ideals. 
Each is distinct from the other and also from the religious 
intuition, which is not tho coin bination of these three ideals 
but something more. He says that philosophic, aesthetic and 
moral are sides of our life, religion includes them all. Religious 
intuition is the satisfaction of the whole being.. 

Similarly, while defining spiritual life, he says that it is 
distinct from merely intellectual or moral or aesthetic activity 
or a combination of them. “The spiritual sense, the instinct 
tor the real is not satisfied with anything less than the absolute 
and eternal. 8 


This may give one an impression that Radhakrishnan 
gives a secondary value to all intuitions except the religious. 
We may, then, ask him what is the relation between these 
intuitions. Are they related as part to the whole ? If the 
philosophical and other intuitions reveal only partial truths 
how are they to be distinguished from other ways of knowing ? 
Secondly, it will then be necessary to have an independent 


1 An Idealist View of Life. p. 114. 

• Ibid. p. 114. 

• Ibid. p. 115. 
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criterion to judge intuitions. It will mean that we have no 
certainty even in intuitive experience, but this cannot be, as 
intuition is self-proved. 

But there is another trend of his thought which solves 
this difficulty. According to it, philosophy and devotional 
religion both lead us to the vision of the real. Philosophy is 
not merely an intellectual or speculative attempt to know the 
real. In the Reign of Religion, he shows how the philosophic 
inquiry from the purely intellectual level gives us a pessimistic 
and dualistic view of the universe. Philosophy must transcend 
this limitation; thinking must be so intense that it may become 
a vision. He, therefore, remarks in the same book that philo¬ 
sophy is not merely conceptual or perceptual but intuitive. 

Similarly, religious need for personal God is a real need 
and the-experience to which it leads us is Absolute from that 
standpoint. God is not an appearance as Vedanta affirms. 
He makes it very clear in his autobiographical essay in the 
Religion in Transition. “God is the Absolute spirit, timeless 
and unchanging, from the cosmic or human end. He is the 
way in which the Absolute not only appears to and is known 
by us, but also the way in which it works in the cosmic process.. 

. .God is not the figment of our minds. God is a real symbol 
of the Absolute in its relation to this specific possibility which 
is being actualised. He is not a distorted reflection of the 
Absolute but, as Leibnitz says, a phenomenon well founded 
in the reality .” 1 

Devotional religion and philosophy are thus different 
forms of spiritual life. One is distinguishable from the other 
by angle of the approach or attitude towards the real. Spiritual 
life is one whole, it has no division in it. 

Religion as spiritual life, thus, is the backbone of the 
philosophy of Radhakrishnan, the most important concept 
which reconciles the two great traditional currents of thought. 

Another such attempt is made by Sri Aurobindo in his 
Life Divine. According to him, the tendency to evolve cul¬ 
minates in the stage of Superman. It is a stage of evolution 
in which the whole world, with certain exceptions reaches, 
.perfection. The world does not vanish as in Advaitism. Wliilo 
according to Radhakrishnan, God and the world lapse into the 
background of the Absolute when the world is perfected. Thus, 
Radhakrishnan, ultimately remains an absolutist of the tradi¬ 
tional Indian type. 


4 Rdigion it* Transition, p, 40-1. 



ARTHAPATTI: ITS LOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE 

By 

Dr. P. T. Raju, Ph.D., Sastri, 
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Students of modern developments of Western logic find 
the controversy between the Mimarijsakas and the Naiyayikas 
about arthapatti verbal and strange. They ask themselves : 
Are not the Mimamsakas inferring while they are using arthd- 
patti ? If they are, why do they object to calling it inference ? 
Fichte, Schelling and Hegel used dialectic, which operates by 
positing antitheses and syntheses, and yet they are siiid to 
deduce and infer. Kant used the transcendental method, 
which is a method of postulation and yet he regards the three 
Ideas of Reason as the final unconditioned major premises 
of prosyllogisms . 1 And in many of the modem works of logic 
like those of Sigwart, Lotze, Bradley and Bosanquet, dialectic 
is treated as a form of inference along with other forms like 
immediate inferences, induction, and deduction. Many modern 
interpreters of Indian logic have missed the significance of 
arthapatti because the word inference has been set apart for 
translating the word anumdna, But arthapatti is a form of 
thinking and so is inference like any other reflective form of 
thought. And to avoid misunderstanding it seems better 
that future interpreters use the word syllogism and not inference 
for anumdna, and, as before, postulation for arthapatti. In 
both anumdna and arthapatti thought starts with some data 
and arrives at some conclusion. And as both are reflective 
processes of thought, one will not be wrong in calling them 
inferences. But if one says that arthapatti is as much a syllogism 
as anumdna, the reader may hesitate to accept the verdict. 

I 

To the modern student of logic, therefore, the controversy 
between the Naiyayikas and the Mimamsakas would turn out 
to be whether arthapatti involves the same kind of thought 
process as syllogism. The former maintain that it does, the 
latter do not. To the Naiyayika inference is of three kinds, 
kevalanvayi, kevalavyatireki and anvayavyatireki .“ That of 

1 N. K. Smith : Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, p. 821. 

• Karik&vaii, p, 789 (Bal&manor&ma Press, Madras). 
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which the vyapti is obtained by the observation of the con¬ 
comitance only of the hetu and sadhya is called kevalanvayi ; 
for example, “The pot is nameable, because knowable”. The 
peculiarity of these syllogisms is that there is nothing in the 
world in which the hetu and the sadhya are not present. Hetu 
is the middle term and sadhya is the major. That where the 
vyapti is obtained by the observation of the concomitance of 
the absence of the sadhya with the absence of the hetu x is called 
kevalavyatireki; for example, “This is earth, because it has 
smell, that which is not earth has no smell.” That where the 
vyapti is obtained both ways is called anyayavyatireki; for 
example, “the mountain contains fire, because there is smoke.” 
Most of every-day inferences are of this type. In this both 
the concomitance of smoke with fire, and of the absence of 
fire with that of smoke are known. The Naiyayikas contend 
that arthapatti is a kevalavyatireki syllogism. The classical 
example is : Devadatta who is living i& not found in his house ; 
therefore he must be outside. The Mimamsakas say that the 
disappearance from the house of Devadatta becomes incom¬ 
patible with his being alive unless we posit or postulate his 
being outside the house. Thus our knowledge of his being 
outside the house is obtained by kalpana or postulation and 
not by anumana or syllogism. For anumana is not possible 
without a major premises or vyapti but here we do not have it. 
The Naiyayikas say that though we do not have an anvaya- 
vydpti here, we do have a vyatirekavyapti, namely, “Living 
people not found outside cannot be absent from their houses.” 
Of course we do not have a vyapti like “Living people not found 
in their houses are to be found elsewhere.” 


The controversy between the two schools is so compli¬ 
cated and hair-splitting that we cannot follow it without much 
patience and perseverance. And to add to the difficulty of 
the problem both schools are not agreed among themselves, 
each holding two views of the problem. Some Mimamsakas 
maintain that what directly produces the postulation is incom¬ 
patibility,* while the others hold that it is doubt.* Some 
Naiyayikas contend that Kevalavyatireki by itself can lead 
us to the conclusion, while the others say- that it does its work 
only through anvayavyapti.* 


* Knrikavali, p. 790. Sadhyabhdvavy&pakatvam hctvabhdvasya yadbhavet. 

* Jagadlsl Tiki, p. 911 foil. (Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares). 

* Ibid, p. 900 foil. 

4 KarilavaU, p. 79 i. 
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Tliose who hold that arthapatti is produced by doubt 
argue thus : .Through astrology or otherwise it is decidedly 
known that Devadatta lives for a hundred years ; but he is 
not seen in the house; this absence produces doubt both as 
regards his hundred-year life and his living outside; and to 
remove that doubt and to establish and ratify his hundred- 
year life his existence outside is postulated. In this inference 
Devadatta’s living is doubted ; from doubt we cannot get a 
vyapti ; and as there is no vyapti this inference cannot be syllog¬ 
ism. It may be objected that if doubt can lead to postulation 
then, when we see something in the dark and doubt whether 
it is pillar or man, even this doubt must lead to postulation. 
The answer is that not all doubt ends in postulation ; only that 
produced by the factors above mentioned leads to it. That 
is, one alternative like the hundred year life of Devadatta must 
be an absolute truth, and the other like the expectation of 
him in his house and not outside must be a supposition ; when 
Devadatta is not perceived in his house there will be conflict 
between our expectation and our idea of his hundred year life, 
and the conflict will end in doubt. Such a doubt will lead us 
to postulation and not any other. To this again the objection 
is : If the two alternatives are equally strong, then where 
is the scope for postulation ? If there is scope, why postulate 
his existence outside and not his death in the house ? If, on 
the other hand, it is said that the two alternatives are not 
equally strong, then there is no place for doubt. An ordinary 
vyatireki syllogism can establish the conclusion. Its form would 
be : Devadatta lives outside, because he is living but. not 
found in his house ; whoever is not so cannot be liying and yet 
bo absent from the house. Further, absence from the house 
cannot produce both doubt and postulation, for what produces 
doubt cannot itself lead to postulation. To this objection 
also the Mimamsaka is ready with an answer: The two alter¬ 
natives are contradictories, which cannot both be true and both 
be false and of which one at least must be true. If we pos¬ 
tulate Devadatta’s existence outside then one alternative, his ’ 
absence outside and existence inside, is negated but not his hun¬ 
dred year life. But if we postulate his death in the house then 
both his absence outside and his hundred year life will be negated 
—which is absurd. (The reader should note that, because 
of Devadatta’s absence from the house, his hundred year life 
on the one hand and his absence outside and existence in the 
house on the other become contradictories as only one of them 
can be true). 

This kind of arthapatti in which doubt is the karana thq 
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Naiyayikas try to include in their samanyatodrshta syllogisms. 
Gautama in his Nyayasutra divided syllogisms into three kinds, 
piirvavat, seshavat and samanyatodrishta .* The first is the 
inference of the effect from the cause, the second the inference 
of the cause from the effect, and the third is the inference of 
the unseen from perception in general. The examples of the 
first two are quite common ; the example of the third is the 
movement of the sun who in the mornings is seen in the east and 
evenings in the west.* His movement, the Naiyayikas say, is 
invisible and is to be inferred from his existence at two different 
places. 

To the above argument of the Mimamsakas the Naiyayika 
answers : Of the two alternatives one is certainly to be denied. 
The argument that Devadatta’s death negates both alternatives 
while his existence outside negates only one is only a tarka, 
which is another way of saying; If Devadatta were dead his 
would not have been a hundred year life. With the help of 
such tarka the samanyatodrshta syllogism negates one of the 
alternatives by having in view the idea of death, which would 
be true if Devadatta does not exist outside. To this the Mimarh- 
saka replies : If his existence outside is not known at all, 
then living Devadatta must be taken to be present in the house 
only. And if the result of our syllogism is to be the negation 
of one of the opposing alternatives, it would be impossible 
without knowing beforehand Devadatta’s existence outside, 
which must have been possible only through arthapatti .* 

It is somewhat difficult to follow this argument. How¬ 
ever, it may be expressed thus : Is the existence outside to 
be inferred from the absence in the house or is the absence in 
the house to be inferred from the existence outside ? First, 
we start with the idea that Devadatta is in his house ; we do 
not find him and suspect that he is dead. But his death con¬ 
flicts with his hundred year life guaranteed by astrology. So 
his death has to be denied. But what is the basis of the nega¬ 
tion ?. Only his existence outside. Hence without the know¬ 
ledge of his existence outside one of the alternatives cannot 
be negated. But how to obtain that knowledge ? Can it be 
obtained simply from the absence of Devadatta from the house ? 

1 Nydyasutras with Vatsyayana’s Bhdshya and ViSvanatha’s Vrtti, p. 28. 
(Chowkhamba Sanscrit Series). 

* These three are variously interpreted by the commentators. I am 
here taking a view of Vatsyayana. Udyotakara, for instance, does not accept 
it. See his NySyavdrtikanii p. 49. (Chowkamba Sanscrit Series). 

8 J&gadisi TIM, p. 902. 
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No. For Devadatta might have been dead also. So unless 
our doubt that Devadatta is dead is removed, we cannot infer 
his existence outside ; but that doubt is removed only when 
we know his existence outside. The Mimamsaka says that 
Devadatta’s existence outside is known through arthapatti 
and this knowledge negates the possibility of his death; and 
he contends that the Naiyayikas cannot say this because, 
according to him, Devadatta’s existence outside cannot be 
known unless it is decided that he is not dead. Indeed, the 
Naiyayika says that his decision is obtained through tarka, 
and that ordinary syllogism assisted by this tarka gives the 
conclusion that Devadatta exists outside. His samdnyatodrahta 
syllogism would be of the following form : Devadatta is either 
dead or living, because he is an organism like me. Now tarka 
comes to help this syllogism : If he were dead his would not 
have been a hundred year life and both the alternatives referred 
to above would be denied. Then the conclusion is : Deva¬ 
datta who must be either living or dead, when he cannot be 
dead, must be living outside. The Naiyayikas contend that 
tarka does not assist doubt because it would not be economical 
(laghava) to assume that it assists the samanyatodrshta syllogism 
rather than doubt, for doubt is not a pramdna .* 

Some of the later Mlmamsakas therefore hold that artha- 
patti is produced not by doubt, but by incompatibility, and 
that it is a postulate to remove that incompatibility. Deva¬ 
datta is living ; he is absent from his house ; his absence is 
incompatible with his long life ; to remove the incompatibility 
his existence outside has to be postulated. One may here 
try to frame a syllogism. Devadatta exists outside, because 
though absent from the house he is living, just as a pot which 
is not destroyed but absent from the house must be found 
elsewhere ; or because any existent thing, if not found in one 
place, must be found in another, just as I, standing in the middle 
of the room, am absent from its corner. But this does not 
refute arthapatti as a separate form of inference, because our 
knowledge of Devadatta’s existence outside can be obtained 
even when we are ignorant of the concomitance between the 
middle and the major terms. Sdmdnyatodrshtavydpti cannot 
be accepted because there can be no vyapti of that type. 

The Naiyayika says : What is anupapatti or incompati¬ 
bility ? Incompatibility exists when there is no absence of 
hetu wherever there is absence of sadhya. Hence there is no 
need of a separate pramdna called arthapatti. The Mlmamsakas 


*■ J&qadisi Tlkd p. 90S, 
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reply : Syllogism is possible only when we have vyaptapaksha- 
dharmatajhana, that is when we are able to subsume the minor 
term under the middle. But here there is no major premiss, 
and so no middle term. It may be said that with the help of 
the vyatirekavydpti the minor can give the conclusion. But 
the Naiyayikas .themselves say that vyatirekavydpti is of no 
use in a kevaldnvayi inference, and instead of having so many 
forms of vyapti, it would be economical (laghava) to have only 
one which asserts the direct concomitance (sadhyavyapyatvam 
of hetu and sadhya. Moreover, the absence of Devadatta is 
found in the room, and how can the hetu of his presence be 
elsewhere ? For the rule is that the hetu and the sadhya should 
have the same locus ( sdmdnadhikaranya ). It may be said 
that this objection holds only if the room is the anuyogi or the 
locus of the absence is taken as the hetu, but not if the pratiyogi 
or the counterpart of the absence is the hetu. The pratiyogi 
here is Devadatta, and he exists elsewhere. Thus he is the 
sdmanddhikarana of his absence and elsewhere existence. But 
Devadatta is not perceived, while his absence is perceived ; 
and so lihgajhana or knowledge of the middle is not possible 
and there would be no occasion for a syllogism. Further, 
the Naiyayikas insist upon trtiyalihgapardmarsa .' 1 But it is 
impossible unless Devadatta is perceived. 

But the Naiyayikas say that even trtiyalihgapardmarsa 
is possible through memory. As a matter of fact, the absence 
of Devadatta in the house is related to both the house and 
Devadatta. Hence Devadatta is brought before mind, which 
can treat him as the paksa having a vyaptivisistalihga, that 
is, as .the minor subsumed under the middle. Hence even the 
arthapatti produced by anupapatti is only a syllogism of the 
samanyatodrshta type. 

There are some Naiyayikas who interpret samanyatodrshta 
as anvayavyatireki and seshavat as vyatireki .* And according 
to the Mimaihsakas arthapatti is again of two kinds, Srutdrtha- 
patti and drshtarthapatti. The postulation of maya or mithyatva 
of the serpent seen in a rope, because it would be contradictory 
to call it real after the judgment. ‘It is a rope’, is made, and 
again because it would be contradictory to call it unreal when 
we saw an objective snake, is arthapatti. Srutarthdpatti is 
again of two kinds, abhidhananupapatti and abhidheyanupapatti. 

1 The first Ivhgapwr&marsO, is when we say vahniman dhumdt ; the second 
when we say yatra dhumah tatra vahnih ; and the third when we say 
vahnivy&ptadhumavan ayam parvatdh. 

* See Nydyadarianam with ViSvanatha’s Vrtti, 1,1, 5, 
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When some one says, “Door”, as the woird by itself cannot 
give definite meaning, we complete the sentence by adding 
the word “shut.” This is, we postulate what should have been 
uttered. When it is said, “One desirous of heaven should 
perform jyotistoma sacrifice”, as we do not understand how 
the sacrifice performed now can bear fruit several years after¬ 
wards, we postulate what is called apiirva, through which the 
effect is produced. The ancient Hindus believed that sacrifices 
existed in a subtle form called apiirva till the time when they 
could produce their effect. To the student of logic these dis¬ 
tinctions are not of logical importance the thought structure 
in all is the same. 


II 

It can easily be seen that the controversy between the 
Naiyayikas and the Mimamsakas hinges upon the problem 
whether Devadatta’s existence outside is obtained as a postulate 
(kalpana ) or as a conclusion drawn from a major premiss ( vyapti ). 
If it can be definitely shown that it can be derived from vyapti, 
the Mimamsaka position would become untenable. Let us 
examine. 

In refuting the view that arthdpatti is postulation produced 
by doubt the Naiyayikas have said that the samanyatodrshta 
produces the same result when aided by tarka, Samanyatodrshta 
unaided by tarka produces only a disjunction like “Devadatta 
is either dead or living”; which results only in doubt. But 
with the help of tarka it produces the definite knowledge of 
Devadatta’s existence outside . 1 But what is tarka ? Gautama 
defines it as a reasoning to know the truth when there is doubt.* 
It is a reductio ad absurdum. It is attribution of hetvabhava 
by supposing sadhydbhdva. For the classical example, the 
mountain contains fire because there is smoke, the tarka would 
be of the form, if it does not contain fire there would have been 
no smoke. The Naiyayikas do not treat tarka as a separate 
pramana or even as a form of syllogism ( anumana ) but only 
as an aid to vyapti. 

But how is this tarka different from what we call vyati- 
rekavydpti ? The latter is the concomitance of the sadhya- 
bhdva with the hetvabhava. But tarka also runs : Had there 
been sddhyabhava there would have been hetvabhava. Indeed, 

*■ J&gadisi, p. 904. 

* Nyayadariana I, i, 40. Avijfl&tatattve arthe kdranopavattitah tattva- 
jfMnarihamuhas tarkah. 
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there is difference between the two modes of expression. When 
expressed as a vyapti there is an ‘is’, and when expressed as a 
tarka there is a ‘would have been.’ But ‘would have been* 
is based upon ‘is*. It is not even an implication of ‘is’, though 
we may say that it is an application. It is just an immediate 
inference, the contrapositive of the original anvayavydpti. The 
contrapositive of “All S is P” is “All not-P is not-S”; thus the 
contrapositive of “Wherever there is smoke there is fire” is 
“Wherever there is absence of fire there is absence of smoke”. 
Tarka in the classical anvayavyatireka example would be: 
If there is no fire there would not have been smoke ; but there 
is smoke ; (and the Naiyayikas continue) hence this smoke 
must have been without cause and eternal (nitya). 

The Naiyayika does not seem to proceed further; if he 
does there would be difficulties. Supposing the question is 
asked : What is the harm if smoke is without a cause and 
eternal ? He would have to say that it conflicts with what 
we see* If it does, the' conclusion would be : There is fire. 
Now, if the conclusion can be obtained through tarka itself, 
the latter must be treated as a pramdna or it itself would be 
inference. If, on the other hand, he answers that if the smoke 
is eternal the law of causality would be violated he would be 
holding the view that inference, is possible only when the hetu 
and the sadhya are causally related. But even for anvaya- 
vyatireki inference there are instances where the two are not 
casually related but yet are concomitant. The example of 
European logic, All men are organisms, Socrates is a man, 
and therefore he is an organism, is of that kind. Here the 
tarka would be, if Socrates were not mortal he would not have 
been a man ; but man and organism are not causally related. 

The Naiyayika is not at all prepared to treat tarka as a 
form of inference. Udyotakara discusses the point . 1 He 
anticipates the objection that tarka is anumana as it is dependent 
upon the memory of the concomitance between hetu and sadhya. 
But he replies that anumana is possible when we have a dharma 
and a dharml ; when we have a dharmi alone only tarka is 
possible. Supposing we see something in a distance or in 
dusk and say : It is a pillar or man. Then we see a horse 
nearby; and as horses imply riders, we conclude that it is a 
man. Here the horse is not a dharma or property of man, 
from which we could have inferred the man. What the tarka 
does here is the negation of the alternative pillar. But tbip 
argument of Udyotakara is obviously lame. For unless we 

1 NyOyavMikam, p. 142. (Obowkhamba Sansorit Series, Benares). 
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are sure that it is man we cannot negate th£tt it is a pillar. But 
how could we have got that knowledge ?' Only with the help 
of the horse through tarka . It is immaterial whether the hetu 
is a property ( dharma ) or cause • ( kdrana ) or some other kind 
of mark or sign. If it cannot give us the sadhya that it is man 
the possibility of being a pillar can never be negated. Further, 
when Gautama used the word kdranopapattitah in the siitra 
he means that tarka works with the law of causality, and an 
effect can be taken as the dharma of the causes 

If then through tarka alone it is possible to get the con¬ 
clusion, if it is little different from vyatirekavyapti, and if it 
can be used only in anvayavyatireki and kevalavyatireki inferences 
and not in kevalanvaya, is there sufficient reason to separate 
tarka and vyatirekavyapti and treat the former as only an aid 
in establishing the latter by removing vyabhicaraSankd or the 
doubt that the hetu may be present where the sadhya is absent ? 
The vydpti which i3 common to both vyatireki and anvaya¬ 
vyatireki as given by Visvanatha is the absence of hetu wherever 
there is absence of sadhya . l But the form of tarka is : If 
there is no sadhya there would have been no hetu. One may 
say that as accepted by the later Naiyayikas it is not exactly 
of this form. Then it would be : If no sadhya then the hetu 
would not have been produced by it. We have already exa¬ 
mined this form a little above ; and we may add that even 
if it is of this form the meaning is the same, for that the hetu 
would not have been produced may mean also that there would 
not have been the hetu. Hence it is obvious that tarka is logi¬ 
cally, though not always grammatically the same as vyatireka- 
vydpti. 

All Naiyayikas believe that tarka is not an inference but 
only an aid. Curiously enough there are some among them 
who believe that kevalavyatireki by itself cannot lead to the 
conclusion but only by producing the anvayavyapti. Then, 
we may say, as anvayavyapti is the only vydpti, kevalavyatireki 
is only an aid in obtaining it. This line of thinking also supports 
our contention that tarka and kevalavyatireki are not essentially 
different. Rayanarasimha, in his Prabhd, a commentary on 
Muktdvali, refers to the view of Acarya, who is probably 
U day ana,* according to which sdmdnadhikaranya of hetu and 
sadhya is essential for all vydpti and so kevalavyatireki would 
be that vydpti which is produced by the knowledge of vyatireka- 
vydpti unaccompanied by the knowledge of anvayavyapti .* 

1 Karikdvali >r f. 480. 

• Ibid, p. 795. 


• Op. ctt. 
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That is, kevalanvayi is that vyapti which is produced by the 
sahacarajnaha or the knowledge of the concomitance of the 
hetu and sadhya; kevalavyatireki is what is already defined ; 
and anvayavyatireki is the vyapti produced by the knowledge 
of both types of concomitance. Kevalavyatireki by itself is 
no vyapti . 1 We find thus that what Udyotakara says against 
tarka is practically said by Udayana against kevalavyatireki. 
The author of Cintdmani also accepts this view, and even 
goes further to give the vyatireki an anvayi meaning by some 
twisting. Vyapti, according to him, may be interpreted as 
the concomitance of the hetu, which is the negation of the nega¬ 
tion of the hetu whose negation is present wherever the negation 
of sadhya is present, with the negation of the negation of the 
sadhya} This vyapti which is really an anvayi is obtained 
(gamya) by the vyatireki inherent in it. It is quite apparent 
that the definition is tortured. However, the feeling is there 
that the anvayi alone is the true vyapti. 

We have so far tried to show that tarka and vyatireka- 
vyapti are not essentially different. Then why do all the Naiya- 
yikas object to accepting that tarka is an inference ? And 
why do some at least hesitate to say that the vyatirekavyapti 
by itself can produce the conclusion ? The argument advanced 
against tarka, as we have already seen, is that it does not involve 
the relation between the linga and lingi or hetu and sadhya. 
And what is the argument against the vyatireki ? It is practi¬ 
cally the same, namely, the concomitance between the hetu 
and the sadhya is expressed by the anvayi and not by the vyati¬ 
reki. But we have already pointed out that it is not necessary 
for the hetu to be a dharma or property of the sadhya ; it is 
enough if the former is a sign or something that goes invariably 
with the latter. Yet both tarka and vyatireki cannot give the 
conclusion as syllogisms by themselves. Both presuppose 
anvayavyapti. This defect has been noticed by Sriharsa,* 
who says that tarka is based upon vyapti, and if the vyapti is 
in need of the support of the same tarka there would be the 
fallacy of anyonyafraya (mutual dependence) and, we may add, 
if of another tarka infinite regress ( anavastha). For how can 
I know that dhumabhava or the negation of smoke is the vyapaka 
(distributed over) vahnyabhava or the negation of fire ? Or 
to put it in simpler language, when can I know that smoke 


1 Op. eit. 

■ * JagadiSi Til'd p. 844. Sddhydbhavavydpakasddhanabhavabh&vena 
sodhanena sddhydbhav&bh&vasya sadhyasya sfidhanat. 

* Khanfanakhandkhddyq, p. 628 * . 
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cannot be found unless there is fire? Oply when and after 
I know that wherever there is smoke there is fire. If there 
is any doubt about this positive vyapti, I can never be sure 
of the vyatireki, for I still doubt whether there might not be 
smoke in the absence of fire. It is of no avail to bring in the 
concept of causality. For so long as this doubt lasts one can¬ 
not be sure of the causal relation between fire and smoke, and 
one begins to question the causal relation itself. And taking 
the example of Western logic, unless I am sure that all men are 
mortals I can never be sure that non-mortals' are non-men, 
and the latter can never help me in establishing the former. 

It may probably be said that though in these examples 
the vyatireki is dependent on the anvayi it is not so in all. When 
we infer dtmd or soul from iccha or desire, dkasa or ether from 
sabda or sound, and prthvi or earth from gandha or smell, we do 
not have an anvayavydpti. We cannot say wherever there is 
desire there is dtmd, because their concomitance or co-existence 
is not perceived and what the inference wants to establish is 
the reality itself of dtmd. This inference arises when we ques¬ 
tion whether there is an entity called dtmd at all. In such insta¬ 
nces, it may be said, vyatireki or tarka is absolutely necessary. 

In answer it must at first be pointed out that those Naiya- 
yikas who hold that kevalavyatireki operates through anvayi 
have to say that in these instances the vyatireki can operate 
through itself or that these inferences are not syllogisms. But 
no Naiyayika seems to be prepared to accept the latter alter¬ 
native. They invent some interpretation like that offered 
by the author of Gintamani and referred to above, which is 
really the vyatireki of vyatireki. But the objection against 
that would be that unless we know beforehand the anvayi, 
the vyatireki of its vyatireki cannot give us -a knowledge of it. 
It would be like saying that though one has not seen an elephant 
he can get a knowledge of it from the negation of the negation 
of it. That the idea is absurd can be easily shown. If we 
do not know what an elephant is, how can we say, when a horse 
for instance is shown, that it is not an elephant ? Again, only 
when we see the elephant can we negate the negation of the 
elephant. 

And now, how is the former alternative to be defended ? 
If the inference is a syllogism the vyatirekavyapti would be : 
Whatever is not dtmd is without iccJid. But in the form of tarka, 
it would be : Iccha would have been present even in what is 
not dtmd. But the question would be asked : How is the vyapti 
obtained ? Is it true ? Is the doubt of its falsity to be removed 
by tarka ? And what would that tarka be ? The vyatireki of 
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the vyatireki would be : That, which is not without icchd is not 
andtmd or that which has icchd is dtnid. Put in the form of 
tarka, it is : That which is not without icchd would have been 
andtmd or that which has icchd would not have been dtma. 
But then this tarka is not helping to prove the conclusion but 
is assuming its truth. It is an undisguised petitio principii. 

We may examine the position with less technicality. 
The vyatirekavydpti is : That which is not dtma is without 
icchd. But how can we know what is not dtma if we do not 
already know what is d,tmd ? It is not enough to know earth 
as earth, water as water and so forth ; we have to know them 
as not -dtmds; and .this knowledge is impossible unless we know 
what dtma is. But dtma is exactly what we do not know as 
yet; and the inference is made to establish its reality for us. 
The vyatirekavydpti would be true only if the sadhya is already 
established ( siddha); and the sadhya would be siddha only if 
the vyatirekavydpti is true. This mutual dependence completely 
undermines the validity of the vyatirekdnumdna. 

In Western logic we find the charge petitio praincipii 
brought against every syllogism. In the syllogism, All men 
are mortal, Socrates is a man, therefore Socrates is mortal, 
it is said, the major premise cannot be true unless the conclusion 
is true and therefore assumes the truth of the conclusion. Some 
modern logicians have attempted to defend the syllogism 
against this charge. We need not take sides with either party 
here. But it should be noted that this objection is different 
from the one we bring against kevalavyatireki. Our contention 
is that this is not a syllogism at all, because it lacks the major 
premise. Vyatirekavydpti cannot be formed unless we have 
an anvayavyapti; that is, the former would be without a basis 
if the latter is not already known. 

Our objection holds good even in the classical example . 
of Devadatta, which is interpreted as a syllogism by the Naiya- 
yikas. The vyatirekavydpti is somewhat differently given in 
different works. As given by ViSvanatha and elaborated by 
Rayanarasimha in his Prabhd 1 it is : Every living being lives 
either in his house or outside, because he is living ; one who is 
not either in his house or outside is not living. Then, every 
living being lyho is not in his house must be outside ; Devadatta 
is such a one ; therefore he is living outside.* This inference 

1 Kdrikavali, p. 796. 

* Here l am not using the Naiyayika form of syllogism with five steps, 
as it makes the presentation appear more complicated. Abo, I am not giving 
the arguments in exactly the same form in which they , are given by the 
commentators, for the English sentence would then becometncr involved. 

52 
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really consists of two syllogism. The major of the latter has 
the appearance of the anvayi, the former is obviously a vyatireki. 
We have already seen a slightly different form in the discussion 
of samdaynknranaka arthdpatti. There the Naiyayika starts 
with the same form of disjunction, negates one of the alter¬ 
natives through tarka, then frames an anvayavydpti . l Even 
the ordinary inference of fire from smoke may be expressed 
in this form : The mountain either contains or does not contain 
fire ; if it does not contain fire there would have been no smoke. 
So the latter alternative is negated. Next, any mountain 
which is subject to these alternatives and has smoke must 
contain fire ; this is such a mountain ; hence it contains fire. 
In the first interpretation which belongs to the later Nyay'a 
vyatirekdnuindna loads to anvyavi. In the second which belongs 
to the earlier schools sdmdnyatodrshta with the help of tarka 
leads to anvayi. If wo examine the logical structure of the 
arguments wo find they are the same. But to those who hold 
that the vyatireki by itself can lead to the conclusion, it need 
not lead to the anvayavydpti. It would be : Living Devadatta 
if he is not in his house, must be outside ; for one who is not 
outside and not in his house cannot be living. It is like the 
inference : The element earth is different from the others, 
because it possesses smell; for whatever is not different from 
the other elements does not possess smell. But whatever be 
the form of the argument, our objection against tarka and 
vyatireki holds. 

Ill 

There seems to be a tendency among some recent inter¬ 
preters of this argument to call it a disjunctive syllogism. The 
first two interpretations of the Naiyayikas may be treated as 
disjunctions ; but it is doubtful whether the last can be so 
treated. Even regarding the first two, there is an important 
point. The alternative negated is not directly negated but 
only through tarka or vyatirekavydpti. If I go to see Devadatta 
after ten years and do not find him in his house, I cannot jump 
immediately to the conclusion that he is living outsido ; he 
might be dead. And because the idea of his death conflicts 
with that of his hundred year life, which cannot be denied 
we infer his existence outside. But his death is denied only 
through tarka or vyatireki. And we have shown that tarka 
or vyatireki is no syllogism. 

But it may be asked : Apart from what the Naiyayikas 
1 J&gaditi T’-Uca, p. 90$. 
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say, is it not possible to have a disjunctive syllogism here? 
Can we not give this interpretation independently ? One may 
give an independent interpretation. But one must see also 
that the two alternatives cannot be obtained unless the doubt 
of death is removed. If I have the disjunction, Devadatta 
is either in his house or outside, and negate the first alternative 
I get the second. But as it is, the second alternative is not 
known ; and if it is known there is no need of the syllogism. 
For we already know what we want to know. It may perhaps 
be said that the disjunction can be inferred from the example 
of a pot, as the Naiyayikas do. Living Devadatta must be 
in his house or outside like the pot which is not destroyed is 
either in the house or outside. But how does one get the know¬ 
ledge about the pot ? From the observation of some other 
thing ? And of this ? From a fourth thing ? But do we 
get our vydpti like this ? There is the more fundamental 
question : How can we know that an existent thing not found 
in one place can be found in another ? Unless this is known 
there can be no vydpti for the Naiyayikas, and without a vydpti 
there is no syllogism, either disjunctive or categorical. That 
is why the Mimaihsakas say that Devadatta’s existence can' 
be inferred even when we do not have a vydpti. When there 
is a vydpti we of course have a syllogism. But when there is 
none too we have inference, which the Mimamsakas call artha-- 
'patti. But when there is none the Naiyayikas can have no 
inference, for inference according to them is only syllogism, 
which can never work without a vydpti. (Upamdna as analogy 
may be called an inference, but one can easily see that the 
present inference is not an upamdna). It is in order to have a 
vydpti that some of them take tarka or vyatireka as aids. But 
as we have shown, they cannot be aids because they depend 
on the vydpti which they want to establish. And this defect 
we pointed out even in the view that vyatireki can give the 
conclusion by itself. If through arthdpatti it is possible to have 
the conclusion without having recourse to vydpti, it would be 
illogical to resort to the latter. It would be like framing a major 
premise for the inference, A is to the right of B, B is to the right 
of C, and so A is to the right of C. After we know that Deva¬ 
datta is outside, if we still want to infer it, our thinking Would 
be like the inference from the perceptual judgment, It is red, 
which would be of the form : It is either red or not-red ; if 
it is not red, then it will have to be both red and not-red, 
which is absurd ; therefore it is red. • 

We may add therefore that even if we are sure that Deva¬ 
datta is not dead, there is a need of some thought process, which 
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cannot be syllogism, to infer his existence outside. At a certain 
stage of mental development all know that things not dead 
or destroyed, if they do not exist in the house, must exist outside. 
But before that stage when the outside existence of things is 
inferred, it can only be through arthapatti. As a matter of 
fact, examples like this are not typical. At the stage of mental 
development when we can discuss logic such examples appear 
to be no postulations. One may ask : Is it not quite an ordi¬ 
nary fact that existent tilings not seen in one,placo must be 
found in another ? The significance of arthapatti is seen only 
when we have typical postulation. And postulation cannot 
be turned into syllogism. The Naiyayika inference of dtmd 
from icchd is a better example. Here the existence of atind 
is postulated, the reality of which may be doubted. But the 
vydpti, yannaivam tannaivam or that which is no dtmd has no 
icchd is meaningless. For how do we know what is not 
dtmd when we have not yet known what dtmd is ? So there 
is here really no vydpti. Yet one may ask onself: Can I attri¬ 
bute icchd to the earth ? No. To the element water ? 
No. Then after all the known dravyas are exhausted we might 
say : There might be another dravya which we may call dtmd. 
But this type of thinking is simple postulation and not syllogism. 
One may frame a syllogism if one likes after the dtmd is postu¬ 
lated. But first, it is unnecessary ; and secondly, when though 
a particular form of thinking we can obtain a conclusion without 
vydpti, we have to recognise its speciality. To refute the 
Mimamsaka position it is incumbent on the Naiyayika to prove 
that there can be no inference, not merely no syllogism, without 
vydpti. This he cannot. But the Mimamsaka, whose burden 
it is to show that there are inferences without vydpti, has proved 
his case. 

Another typical example is the Advaitin’s concept of 
maya or illusion. The serpent seen in the rope does not belong 
to what is called objective reality. Nor is it merely an imaginary 
subjective idea. Therefore a new type of objectivity is postu¬ 
lated called mdyd, which is neither real nor unreal. For the 
hypothesis of anirvdcaniya there can really be no vydpti. The 
inference of the movement of the sun, which is sometimes 
given as an example of sdmdnyatodrshta, is also a better example 
than that about Devadatta. Modern science denies that 
movement. However, if we accept its truth for argument’s 
sake, we may say it is more fitting. Here also there is no real 
vydpti, though one may be framed and instances may be given. 
It is of course not as good an example as the above two. In 
modern science we get better examples. The postulation of 
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ether as the medium of sound is one. In philosophy the Ab¬ 
solute inferred as the ultimate postulate of our experience is 
the result of arthapatti. And the best example is the proof 
itself of the law of contradiction, which would be : If the 
principle is not true, even the proof to disprove it will not be 
true. 

Generally we postulate a principle or entity in order to 
explain some facts or to remove some contradiction. And as 
even syllogism is based on the principle of contradiction, it 
may be interpreted as postulation also. This is what is called 
the reductio ad absurdum proof. Even in the ordinary example, 
if the truth of “Socrates is not mortal” is not accepted, then 
the proposition, “Ail men are mortal”, would be false. Hence 
its truth must be postulated. This point is noticed by the 
Mimariisaks, who say that, if lire is inferred from smoke without 
the help of vydpti, the thought process would be arthapatti . l 
Thus wherever there is a syllogism we may discover arthapatti; 
but in every arthapatti we cannot discover a syllogism. 

We say so only following the ancient logicians. But if 
we examine the matter closely, we find that even the reductio 
ad absurdum depends for its truth upon the truth of the major 
premise under which the minor is subsumed. If it is asked : 
What if “All men are mortal”* is false ? the indirect proof can 
establish nothing. It may be said that even in pure arthapatti 
the same question may be put. In the example about Deva- 
datta, it may be asked : What is the harm if Devadatta were 
dead ? But the difference between the two is that the datum 
with which we' start in arthapatti is a brute fact that cannot 
be questioned, whereas in syllogism the vydpti or major premise 
can be questioned ; and secondly, in the former there is no possi¬ 
bility of subsumption, while in the latter there is that possi¬ 
bility and subsumption is more natural. We may therefore 
say that Kamakrishnadhvari in his commentary on his father’s 
Vedantaparibhdsha* has given up the position of his father by 
admitting kzvalavyatireki as a syllogism and saying that artha- 
patti and kevalavyatireki are practically the same though different 
in form.® But he does not seem to notice that there can be 
instances of inference without vydpti at all. However, if, as 
he feels, vyatireki can operate only through anvayi, it will be 
only by courtesy that we call vyariteki a syllogism. And whefe 

Jagadlil fika, p. 916. 

Vedantaparibhdfd with SikhUmani and Mamprabhi, p. 206/ 
(Kshemaraj Srikrishaadas,. Bombay). 

Jbid, f, 209. 
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anvayavydpti is not possible we cannot avoid accepting arthd- 
patti as an independent form of inference;* 

IV 

It is these reasons that made me* say that arthapatti can 
best be interpreted as the transcendental method of Kant or 
the dialectic of Hegel. In both there is the postulation of 
something new in order to reconcile some conflict, to remove 
some contradiction and explain some facts. For Kant the 
Ideas of Reason are the unconditioned ground of all reasoning, 
which appear as if they can be obtained through an infinite 
series of pro-syllogisms. But this is really only a way of saying ; 
for no one can ejdraust this infinite series in order to reach the 
infinite ground, which therefore must only be a postulate. The 
so-called ontological proof for the existence of God, as inter¬ 
preted by the Hegelians, is of this type. Similarly, the cate¬ 
gories are deduced by Kant as postulates or hypotheses ; and 
though his proof is called deduction it is hardly syllogism. The 
movement of Hegel’s dialectic from Being to Nothing, and 
then to Becoming and so forth, is a kind of postulation. Being 
through self-contradiction collapses into Nothing, and Nothing 
similarly into Being, and this collapsing into each other settles 
down into Becoming. But this s<ittling down is only momentary, 
for the process begins again with Becoming. That is, Nothing 
is freed of contradiction in Being and Being in Nothing, and 
this contradiction between Being and Nothing is removed by 
Becoming. Thus each category is posited or postulated in 
order to remove a contradiction. 

Arthapatti is the method of all speculative philosophy. 
It is synthetic 1 * 3 and not merely analytic like the ordinary syllog¬ 
ism or induction ; for the contradictions it resolves it holds 
within itself, whereas in induction certain features analysed 
are abstracted from the rest and in deduction the conclusion 
is treated as if it were analysed out of the major premise. Artha¬ 
patti is the method of inference in which the conclusion can 
really be new, for instance, when dtrnd is inferred from icchd. 
Among the European logicians after Hegel, Lotze regarded 
dialectic as the highest type of inference.* 


1 Op. cit. 

* See Thought and Reality, Part V. 

3 For an exposition of the synthetic and analytic methods see 
N. K. Smith: Commentary to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, pp. 44 foil. 

* Logic, Vol. I, Sections 149-51. 



IS NOT-BEING DEDUCED FROM BEING ? 

(Hegel and Citsukha) 

By 

Janaki Vallabha Bhattacharyya 

Hegel claims to solve the ancient problem of dualism by 
means of the Dialectic Method. He holds that the Eleatics, 
Plotinus, Spinoza and Vedantists have all made an attempt 
at establishing monism. They assert that the Infinite One 
is the only reality. The One is excludent of multiplicity. The 
Vedantists hold that ‘All is One.’ But they hold that the 
multiplicity of this universe is not real. It is only illusory. 
The many does not necessarily issue out of the One. The One 
is the Infinite. The Many is the finite. The One does neither 
•become the finite necessarily nor become identical with the 
finite. The One is an abstract unity. It remains out-side 
the world of finite beings. There is no necessary connection 
between the Infinite and the finite. They simply exclude the 
many from the One but do not solve the real problem—the 
relation of the'One and the Many. The Many is opposed to 
the One. How does the many proceed from and become identical 
with the One ? According to these philosophers the many 
cannot proceed from the One. These philosophers cannot 
get beyond the see-saw of contradictions. Hegel solves this 
difficulty. He holds that the relation between the One and 
the many is the relation of unity-in-difference. He holds that 
the finite proceeds from the Infinite and that the Infinite is 
identical with the finite. He proves that two opposites are 
identical while they retain their opposition. He explains 
rationally how the category of unity is compatible with the 
category of multiplicity. He owes his success to his new method, 
viz., the Dialectic Method. 

Hegel shows that the categories discovered by himself 
are not subjective in their character. They are objective 
entities. These categories are not isolated unities. They 
form an organic whole of categories in which each category 
is logically connected with every other. They are one as a 
whole but in it each of them maintains its distinction. They 
are universals. They are not abstract universals like Platonic 
Ideas. The genus, universal, contains differentiate and species 
within itself. The differentiate which is always negative 
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proceeds necessarily from the genus. By ftkding the differentia 
to the genus we get the species. The old maxim ’ex nihilo 
nihil lit’ is the guiding principle of the Hegelian Philosophy. 
The truth of it has been accepted in Formal Logic that ‘there 
cannot be anything present in the conclusion which was not 
present in the premises.’ The breach of this principle is des¬ 
cribed as the fallacy of illicit process in formal logic. Hegel 
holds that if a category follows logically from another category 
then the antecedent category must contain the consequent 
within itself. The dialectic method shows that the categories 
are all logically connected and that one category is logically 
deduced from another category. This deduction is not con¬ 
ducted by caprice or ingenuity of a philosopher or a, thinkef. 
It is an objective process which takes place independently of 
our thinking. Hegel starts from the summum genus and pro¬ 
ceeds from genus to species through differentia. He then 
begins with this now species as genus and passes from this genus 
to its species. This passage from genus to species goes on until 
the final category is deduced. The final category is the highest 
unity. It is the foundation of all categories. Nothing is lost 
in this process of objective deduction. The previous categories 
are, now, moments of the last category. They preserve their 
distinction though they are unified by the highest synthesis. 
The final category is the Absolute. All the categories are 
applicable to it. Each of them by itself expresses the Ab¬ 
solute partially. Now, wo shall resist the temptation of dis¬ 
cussing the Hegelian doctrine elaborately and confine our 
attention to the point at issue. 

Hegel begins with the category of Being, since the uni¬ 
versal of being is the highest generalisation. In the system of 
Hegel the more abstract category is logically prior to the less 
abstract category. Hegel proceeds from the summum genus 
through further specifications to the least abstract category. 
The most abstract category is the universal of being. If we 
abstract from all determinations conceivable then we get the 
category of being. It is the logically first category of Hegelian 
Logic. Hegel then shows that by dialectical necessity ‘Being’ 
passes from itself to the category of ‘Not-being.’ The category 
of being expresses mere ‘is-ness’ of a thing. The mere ‘is-ness’ 
means that it has no other qualities. A t hin g e.g., a cup, which 
is, has many qualities. It has its peculiar shape, size, hardness, 
colour, etc. If we abstract from all these qualities and by means 
of logical analysis separate its pure existence from its other 
qualities then we get the category of being. It is an empty 
universal devoid of all determinations. 
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Hegel shows that the concept of being contains its opposite, 
viz., the concept of not-being hidden away within itself and that 
this opposite is deduced from it. This newly deduced concept 
will do the work of a differentia and convert the suinmum 
genus of being into the species of becoming. This is an example 
of the dialectic method. It explains the dialectic method 
better than the abstract definition of it. With the help of this 
method Hegel thinks that he has solved the ancient problems 
of Philosophy. This method is superior to the geometrical 
method and tfie method of understanding. 

Now, we shall try to follow how the category of not-being 
is deduced from that of being. Pure being is absolutely free 
of all determinations. It is absolutely featureless. It is 
therefore completely empty and vacant. In other words, 
it is a pure vacuum. It is devoid of all contents since to possess 
content of some kind is to have determination of some specific 
nature. Pure being, being absolutely vacant, is the absence 
of everything. It is the negation of all determinations. It 
has no quality—no character. But such absence of everything 
is nothing. Emptiness is synonymous with nothing. Being 
is, therefore, nothing. Pure concept of being contains the 
idea of nothing. Therefore the category of not-being is deduced 
from the category of being. If we say that an object simply 
is then it is equally true to say that it is not. It is impossible 
for us to draw a line of distinction between ‘is’ and ‘is not.’ 
The categories of being and not-being are equally applicable 
to the same object at the same time. This is the popular ex¬ 
planation of the deduction of the category of not-being from 
the category of being as given by Mr. Stace. McTaggart defines 
the category of not-being very clearly. He says that the anti¬ 
thesis stands to the thesis in the relation of a contrary. Not- 
being is not the contradictory of being. Hegel does not intend 
to establish the identity of Being with Not-being but' Being 
turns out to be identical with Not-being. Being means reality 
without unreality. Not-being signifies unreality without reality. 
By these definitions they are incompatible but owing to the 
dialetic process they turn out to be equivalent to each other. 
Thus an inevitable contradiction arises. This contradiction 
must be got rid of. There is a logical necessity for further 
advance. 

Now, we shall concentrate our mind upon this portion 
of the Hegelian deduction and examine closely, whether the 
dialectic process can make the thesis move on to its antithesis. 
Being has been described to be free of all determinations. ‘When 
*re predicate Being as ah adequate expression of existence 
68 
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we find that in doing so we are also predicating Nothing (Not- 
being) as an adequate expression of existence.’ McTaggart 
intends most probably that Being cannot be distinguished from 
something other than Being. Being is asserted to be indeter¬ 
minate by Mr. Stace. When we say that A is X we also mean 
thereby that A is not not-X. X is also determined as opposed 
to not-X. If we say that this is a cow then we determine 
the moaning of the term ‘cow’ by distinguishing it from the 
other species, abstractly described as not-cow.' It is not a 
horse, not a lion etc. Being cannot be so determined. Not- 
being is not so determined. It is not distinguished from some¬ 
thing which is not Not-being. It is therefore indeterminate. 
Thus Being becomes equivalent to Not-being. 

This dialectical process owing to which the passage from 
Being to Nothing takes place is not convincing. McTaggart 
draws a distinction between a pure positive and a pure negative. 
He defines the former to be reality without unreality and the 
latter to be unreality without reality. The point to be noted 
here whether absolute unreality is knowable. If it is knowable 
then the identity of knowing and unreality must be admitted 
since Hegel holds that the unity of subject and object is the 
pro-supposition of all knowledge. Nothing to be known must 
be related to knowing. To be relatod to the spirit it must be 
unified with it. The spirit must also be the unity of unreality 
and knowing. Wo cannot conceive of such a unity-in-difference. 

If it is assumed that such a unity-in-difference is the 
pre-supposition of all knowledge then it must be admitted that 
unreality is cognised by us. Now, there are two alternatives 
open to us that unreality is knowable or unknowable. If it 
is knowable then Being cannot be indeterminate since we do 
not abstract from unreality to frame the concept of Being. 
Being used as a predicate is distinguished from unreality and 
is therefore determinate. Nothing used as a predicate is also 
determinate since it is distinguished from reality. If they 
nro distinguished from each other then Being cannot pass 
from itself to Nothing. 

If it is held that Nothing cannot be known then Nothing 
cannot be used as a predicate. Being in spite of its being 
indeterminate cannot move on to the idea of Nothing since 
Nothing lies outside the field of consciousness. 

We shall also discuss whether Being is indeterminate 
if it is not itself distinguished from its opposite. Does a pre¬ 
dicate necessarily carry a negative import along with its positive 
one in order to be determined ? If we say that this is a cow 
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then do we convey that this individual is qualified by cowness 
and that cownesfs is not horseness, etc. ? The negative meaning 
of it is an after-thought. The negative consciousness pre¬ 
supposes the positive consciousness of the object negated as 
its necessary condition. The perceptual judgment ‘this is a 
cow’ reveals only an individual, the universal of cowness and 
their relation. The individual is qualified by the predicate 
‘cowness’. At this moment we have no awareness of a horse, 
etc., i.e., animals other than a cow. Therefore cowness cannot 
be distinguished from horseness, etc., at this moment. Is this 
positive awareness of cowness indeterminate ? Certainly this 
awareness of cowness as qualifying an individual is not in¬ 
determinate since an .individual is qualified by a definite ad¬ 
jective. Similarly, when Being is used as a predicate in a 
judgment the judgment is a determinate one since Being qualifies 
the substantive of that particular judgment. 

Some Hegelians hold that judgments such as ‘the table 
is’, ‘the table is not’, are examples of incomplete judgments. 
What do they mean ? Is ‘is’ or ‘is not’ a predicate or a copula ? 
If it is a predicate then owing to the convention of the language 
the copula has not been used. The judgment ‘the table is’ 
signifies that the table has being for its predicate. The judgment 
‘the table is not’ signifies that the table has not-being as its 
predicate, i.e., the table does not exist. According to McTaggart 
it means that the table is unreal. They are not incomplete 
judgments. Even if for the sake of argument it is admitted 
that there are incomplete judgments then these judgments 
have no given predicates. In that case the predicates lie 
outside the scope of our knowledge. For this reason we cannot 
establish a relation between unknown objects. If it is held 
that the above judgments should be expressed in the forms 
that ‘the table is—’, ‘the table is not—♦’ then the two predicates 
not given cannot be held to be identical later on since they 
remain unknown. 

Moreover even if we subscribe to the view that Being 
and Not ; being used as predicates are indeterminate, we cannot 
assert with Hegel that they are identical. Is the judgment 
‘Being is Nothing’ determinate or indetenninate ? If it is 
indeterminate then there is no contradiction in the so-called 
judgment ‘Being i 3 Nothing’ since the law of contradiction 
is only applicable to a determinate judgment. If it is held 
that it is a determinate judgment then both Being and Nothing 
must.be determined since ‘Being is Nothing’ is equivalent to 
‘Nothing is Being’. If Being and Nothing are determined at 
a later stage why will they not be determined at an early stage ? 
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It amounts to this that Being and Nothing are not indeterminate 
by their nature but on the contrary they are capable of being 
determined. 

If some other meaning is attached to Nothing such as 
simple difference then the position of Hegel does not improve. 
There is no passage from the category of Being of that of Nothing. 
Therefore the Hegelian dialectic process fails to achieve the 
object which it promises to bring about. 

Oitsukha, a celebrated Advaitin of the Samkara School, 
has solved the problem from the stand-point of abstract monism. 
He draws his inspiration from the theory of negation of the 
Prabhiikara school. Hegel lias thoroughly overlooked the 
fact of contradictory negation. Citsukha lias included both 
contrary opposition and contradictory negation within negation. 
He accepts the conclusion of the Prabhakaras and holds that 
difference and contradictory negation are identical with the 
locus. He says that every negative proposition has merely 
positive import. It is metaphysically based on the solid rock 
of being. Positive reals are only reals in the universe. Nega¬ 
tion is identical with being. Negative consciousness or a 
negative proposition is merely a way of looking at or expressing 
a positive real. His philosophical conclusion is that the Ab¬ 
solute is the only foundation of the universe. Contradictory 
negation and contrary opposition are identical with the Ab¬ 
solute, the ultimate locus of the universe. 

The Prabhakaras hold that difference pulverizes being. 
In other words, difference is co-extensive with being and is 
the essential form of all positive reals. The objects of the 
universe are therefore many and cannot be unified by the highest 
unity. “ 

Citsukha controverts this proposition of the PrabhS- 
karas. He holds that simple difference is not incompatible 
with the unity of the Absolute. Contradictory negation is 
in its essence identical with the Absolute. The Absolute is 
the unity of being, trancendental consciousness and bliss. 
This is the absorbing unity which does not make room for the 
preservation of their mutual distinction. Difference pre¬ 
supposes unity. Apart from unity it ceases to exist. Difference- 
in-itself is something inexplicable. Specified difference cannot 
be defined without infringing the law of definition. Simple 
difference is not incompatible with the highest unity which 
underlies all the facts of the universe. The knowledge of 
difference which leads to pluralism is illusory. Multiplicity 
is not metaphysically real. Not-being is absorbed in the Ab- 
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solute. Being and Not-being are not elements of the Absolute. 
They are identical with the Absolute. 

In fine, we come to the conclusion that Not-being cannot 
be deduced from Being. If Philosophy sticks to the monistic 
conclusion then it must hold that the abstract unity is the only 
unity. The Hegelian concept of concrete universals and the 
dialectic method do not furnish us with a key which will open 
the puzzling locks of Dualism. Not-being is identical with 
Being. There is no contradiction in the judgment ‘Nothing 
is being.’ As Not-being is identical with Being the dialectical 
process should stop for good and the category of Becoming is 
not required to solve the contradiction pointed out by Hegel. 
We shall not now discuss whether the solution offered by Cit- 
sukha satisfies the demand of a rational thinker. 



THIS DOCTRINE OE ISVARA IN EARLY 
NYAYAVAISESIKA WORKS 

By 

Professor A. S. V. Pant, m.a., 

Birla College, Pilani. 

Broadly speaking, we may say that the doctrine of iSvara 
is as old as the Upanisads. The Svetaivatara Upanisad contains 
a nominal enunciation of some of the most popular theories, 
current in its time in explanation of the origin of the Universe 
and Isvara-vada forms one of this number. 

Tjtnfir *frUr* aw i 

55T*fUr qqr a arwarfta: u 

But the reference here in the second half is quite clear 
and beyond doubt to an l6vara. 

Gautama in his sutras IY : 1-41 to 43 speaks of various 
rival theories about the origin of the world. Many of these 
had been in vogue in independent forms and as inter-related, 
long before the rise of Buddhism. It will be evident from a 
glance at this description that theistic studies were intimately 
connected in early times with the study of the fundamental 
causal problems with which all these theories had to deal and 
that they are traceable to a great antiquity in the past. The 
first philosophy of a people is its religion. The Vedic thought 
was eminently religious in character, though frequently we 
find references to ideas more abstract and philosophical. All 
natural phenomena were deified and worshipped with the 
greatest possible veneration. Religion is held by some to have 
been the result of a tendency to worship deceased ancestors. 
Belief in superhuman beings was thus created and once created, 
it was systematically extended to all that they considered 
dear. Gods were conceived to exist in flesh and blood. All 
the natural forces were believed to be mighty beings by the 
Primitive man. Heroes were deified and the question as to 
how exactly belief in Gods arose is a problem for the History 
of Religions to decide. 

When exactly the element of godhood came to be recog¬ 
nised in the Nyaya-VaEesika system is rather a difficult question 
to answer. There is no unmistakeable reference to I6vara 
in the sutras of Kanada. The sutras <re*nTT*T«inTW Jmnwf, etc., 
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may be interpreted as referring to the Dharma. Even the 
relation between the word and its meaning which is said to be 
conventional—flnrfa*: 5rs?rfa5Tc*nr:—need not presuppose the 
convention set up by a Lord, the creator of the world, but may 
be applied just as well as to saints of olden times. It is therefore, 
not proved that Canada ever even thought of the possibility 
of a Being of that kind. Even as the Sankhya system, he found 
it quite unnecessary to recognise God. Even the creation of 
the world could be explained as the result of the voluntary 
action of the atoms. 


The Bhasya of Prasastapada discusses the origin and 
destruction of the world and in this connection finds a necessity 
to refer to the idea'of God. The very first section refers to 
the Brahman believed to-day to be the creator of the world. 
Thousands of four yugas of ordinary mortals is a day to this 
Brahman. The life of each such Brahman is fixed to be 100 
such years and then he is said to be free from bondage. This 
passage clearly presupposes the recognition of the various gods 
with Brahman at the head. 

But higher than these little gods, Prasastapada recog¬ 
nised a Mahesvara, the lord of all the worlds (aqjsnjjpm: 

—Pr. Bh., p. 20). He definitely says also that the 
world is created or destroyed just as the Highest Lord desires. 
The creation of the four Maha-Bhutas is followed by that of 
the Big Egg by the mere thought of Isvara. This Isvara creates 
the different worlds and the Brahman and entrusts Brahman 
with the task of the creation of the people. The latter by the 
grace of God is capable of knowing the merit and demerit of 
the different worlds and the Brahman and entrusts Brahman 
with the task of the creation of the people. The latter by the 
grace of God is capable of knowing the merit and demerit of 
the different individuals and then creates the Prajapatis, the 
sages, and the four castes. 

This passage in the Prasastapada clearly indicates a 
period in the History of Theology when numerous gods were 
recognised, one of them was exalted as the creator and the 
creation of the world was conceived to be his domain. But 
what exactly were the qualities, function, etc., of this Highest 
God, Prasastapada does not care to enlighten us on. 

Sridhara begins his commentary on this passage with the 
verse :— 


sprffajfer ^rTfir gsq nnireqm fcPRm?r i 

fat gjfafhafa u H. 49 3 
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In addition to a lucid commentary op the Bhasya, Sri- 
dhara develops the argument for the recognition of Isvara. 
The authority for such a belief is Agama and Inference. The 
familiar argument of inferring an author as cause from the 
observation of effect is repeated here also. The divine cognition, 
wish, volition, etc., are proved to bo eternal. The individual 
souls cannot direct the atoms at the time of the world origination. 
It is also held that lord can be only one to be really effective. 
The Lord is eternally liberated, because Kle6a, etc., which are 
acknowledged as a source of bondage do not exist in him. 

Almost the same is tho order of Progress in theism in 
the Nyaya system also. Gautama is not quite sure of the exis¬ 
tence of Isvara as the Lord of the world. Discussing the question 
of creation and dissolution, he refers to a number of views :— 
Sunyata, Isvara, Akasmikatva, Sarvanityatva and Sarvan- 
tyatva. Kanada and Gautama might or might not have been 
theists at heart, but from the available records this much is 
clear that the thoistic theory in a definite form was not ori¬ 
ginally intended to be a part of the Nyaya system or the Vai- 
sesika system. The sutras of the Nyaya system, IV-l-(19-23), 
ombody a fully developed form of this doctrine. Isvara must 
be recognised as all important and the cause of all the product 
because Man’s efforts are seen to be useless. Sometimes, the 
non-appearance of the result may be due to the omission 
of somo of the necessary details. But there are instances 
where oven after saying that all has been done that man can 
do, the result does not appear. Some religiously minded people 
would be anxious to associate everything with God but some 
of the opposite state would attribute everything to Purusakara. 
A reasonable mind would steer clear of both extremes. God 
will not do everything for man. Man must put forth effort 
to the utmost and God would simply help him if he 
deserves. 

At the end of the 13th sutra in IV-1 Vatsyayana gives 
a small note discussing and introducing what is to follow. The 
section is thus introduced :—3 ih: sfr^rr^mi 

In the section previous to this/ the prime cause of the 
Universe and the causal relation are both discussed. Some 
people would say that Svabhava is the cause and some others 
something else. So many other theories are also considered 
and among them he has given a place to Isvara. The section 
is explained by Vatsyayana in these words:— awnr: an$, 
thereby clearly showing that it is only one of the many aspects 
of dealing with the question, Thus it must be clear that neither 
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Gautama nor Vatsyayana thought it necessary to incorporate 
this into the system of Nyaya as a very important part. They 
might have themselves been great theists or advocated it else¬ 
where ; but so far as the Sutras and the Bhasya are concerned, 
there is nothing leading to the belief that they were so. 
Kanada’s sutras are still worse. There is not a single sutra 
indicating the supremacy of God in unmistakable terms, though 
he lays stress on the Dharma-sutras. 

Udyotakara, in his Nyaya Vartika, has the hard task 
of meeting very severe attacks on Isvara and hence his com¬ 
mentary on tiie N.S. IX-1-21 maintains the 

existence of an Isvara and shows his function in the world. 
It is in the Vartika that the cause is said to be of three kinds : 
samavayi, asamavdyi and nimitta and Isvara is said to be the 


Nimitta Karana of the Universe. 

<s^rt .N. V., p. 460 

fafim i. 

s'TrcpmT’Ji 'TpTaqrfe qT*rr>iraffra' .i 

According to the Vartika, the existence of Isvara is proved 


by the Nyaya only after accepting the Nimitta Karana of the 
World. 

He refers to a host of rival theories in this connection 
and criticises them. The first to come for this scrutiny is the 
Sankhya view. He examines it from various points of view 
and finally ends with the remark. 

*fW srmvr^rT i N. V., p. 462 

The view that the Paramanus by themselves lead to 
creation even as the milk flows from the cow involuntarily is 
also untenable, as no such miracle happens in the case of a, 
dead cow. Wherever an acetana- is seen to behave with some 
order, we may say at once that it is possible to infer that it is 
guided by some eetana. 

' What exactly persuades Isvara to trouble himself with 
the creation and dissolution of the world ? Some explain it 
as mere sport. But the Lord has no need for sport, as he has 
no need for diversion. He has nothing to desire or to hate. 
Some others explain it as prompted by a desire to proclaim His 
power. But again He does not stand to gain by this also as 
He • need not care for any one’s appreciation. Udyotakara 
himself explains in a different way. It is the Svabhava of 
I6vara and this power of Isvara is said to bo Nitya, Ho is 
not bound but ever free. 

54 
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Vacaspati Mi6ra holds that in the 'N.S., IV-1-(19-21), 
Gautama refers to the and the 

fafacPiK. In the previous section, Gautama refers to 
and refutes the Sunyatavada which believes that the world 
might have proceeded from an entire void. The N.S. 4-1-19. 

etc., is here explained as referring to the 
belief that the world is itself a modification of Brahman and 
that it is the Upadana Karana of the Universe. The same 
sutra is also explained as referring to the, Vivartavada. 

3T^r NTr^ftfh i N. V. T. T., p. 410. 

The next sutra criticises this view and asserts the necessity 
of man’s efforts also. The third sutra 21 follows the Vartika 
interpretation in attributing to Isvara the Nimitta—Karanatva 
of the world and explaining 16vara as sapeksa in the same 
sense. 


His commentator Udayana realised the necessity for 
gathering together all his weapons in this connection. His 
contributions to Indian theism are remarkable as he laid the 
discussion purely on Anumana and made it impossible for the 
Nastikas, the Mlmamsakas and the Samkhyas to meet his argu¬ 
ments. His monumental works th e'Atmatatva-vivcka and the 
Nydya-Kusumdnjali deserve to be referred to in this connection. 
The former establishes the necessity for recognising Atman 
as separate being from the body, the Indriyas, etc., and the 
latter develops the Nyaya argument for the recognition of 
I6vara. Udyotakara and Vacaspati Mi6ra simply explained 
the sutras and indicated the arguments contained in them. 
But Udayana developed on the constructive side an independent 
doctrine of theism and on the polemical side directed against 
all the prominent anti-theistic phases of .thought prevalent 
in hi% time. He refutes the positively a theistic aspect of the 
Sankhyas, the Mlmamsakas the Carvakas, and the Buddhists, 
but does not find it necessary to refute the system of Vedanta. 
In a passage in the Atma-Tattva-Vivaka, he refers to the Vedanta 
dar6ana as the top of the city of Moksa. 

To maintain all his views, he stands as far as possible on Anu¬ 
mana independently of anything else ; though he recognises 
that he would have to take shelter under Sruti in the end. 
This is the strongest point in his system. 

Jayanta introduces the discussion on Isvara in connection 
with the establishment of the validity of Sabda or the Vedas. 
The Mlmamsakas view that the Vedas derive their validity 
from their being never produced. But this is refuted by Jayanta; 
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they are all said-to have been the products of an all powerful, ‘‘ 
all merciful being, the Lord, capable of creating the three worlds. 

I N. M., p. 790 

The Vai^esika view that I&vara is not the direct cause but the 
Karma produced in the Paramanus by the desire of the Lord 
is the same as recognising Isvara as the creator in his own 
capacity. And the Karmas need not be recognised as between 
the two. I4vara could be established through the Sdrmnya 
to drsta sambandha as the basis of the samanya to drista variety 
of Anumana. In spite of the belief in.the fact that the desire 
of the Lord is the cause of the Universe, the Naiyayikas accept 
the advistas also as explaining the variety in the world. 



( ^I^f'TfrT fef^qj 3f53f *T3?T?* ) 

fafarim srarr^t, ^f^^iwf^^j^^T'ift'TTJT^T 

qT5RqOTHrqfcqqqT4fHHTSH?HHreR<jfi fasrrssTqtfsrqrt i ?? h*tt% sicirf 
#%% ^ aqq?%VneT qrm^qqT^q^fqfqjqtfqrcft an>: 'TKHTf«N>- 

5rr^=r3fV#^3Tf%fH^r?TT^r f^^3ftreNY«rm<»ri%q 'SFTHmqsrftfri i m rrq — 
‘*3%: HqfVsrmrH'TTil: H#^4>JTr«T I 
arr^rzr: Hqqqf’nr Herr n' ?% 

arftqfafsjqqr^ qmqrqqfoqrtsrnsrqi^ strh Hrrqm nlqHrqrfaH ^hh 
«—er^^rHrftr^fHrrrfHHH” ?ftr i hhhth qrorretsfa ‘‘—q?r«rfnt HRRHSHnrfart 
rrrqsrrq fk^-rqrr^:” ?% i <rt. ^thsPt hh 3ttch%: sntar^'nfereqrq- frrr 
HtfSr.Hrftr^HHTfHHH: I fHStrTWTH HHrHH %% HHTTSH H5T ^R^TH I eR^ 

STPfa ftR>faHr pTHeH^ I Hrq^fcHT HHHSRT eTrHHTSTTe^R't I 

3R%< HHtH: »T%HtH -HPT qrRrr? H HSTfafT, PRCtfHT 

“r% q qsmf: tstfa^rpr qfrrsr: qqrfqqnqmRfq^r:” ?% wrf%rrH i 

ern HHqqqrrrqr^ir^q rrrHiTq'rqrsRq faqq fa^R:: — 

0T:^qHrHfe^r7: , iftHeTertqffrHrqqqq%qter:qrreTqf qqmfaTinRTH: hthtth- 
q?r«f ??qq *t ^sfa rf^: T arer t»<r mHRqqqr*T*H cr^rpf hpt arHRitfteRq^q'- 
3TH Or^-rqHlqPrfq qrf^H • hthrrh wsrt q "‘facHrq *%%qTHH%eTRrH” ?% i 
qfc rrrHpq i?i4c^ Rtm^rer Rrrcr, erf% fn^q gswip^g qsTqq arqffcrqeftfer: 
h *qr<r i q?Hier HrHiqfH’iqcpq^RqrqHrqqTrtrHcft ift «re: h *rrHr4fH% i %i 
^rmcrsrrq ^qqrcq^qRr htht% q qgpsftrRfHfir qter:—^ref *r q:— 

'oqcRmt HrqHRRRHcr apRrrfa q ht?% i 
^F rrqsqrqfW %?r q#er’ n ?% i 

<%q jfnHPer.TTfereqHHtFrHrsfq HTHpqfHfq to^pt qgr«f: HRftqq^ ?q 
Hsqq^sfq <$?*% i q fesmnt^TH:— 

‘3TH HPTpq^q H^THeTT HT^TT I HtTT HIHFHiTq’ 11?% I 

arfa H HoTeT^ HTHRHRT facHfq, 3rT%3qq?)rtTfqqRTrq: apftffi': I 

#fa%*rc5rH%fH: “*PT«t ntHR metier” q>q q?r hV: ?chh Htert^RHT- 
HRT qWTTrTHf^'H 3qf^^K|aeqHqqi%eTH | qq rrq^THVqq: 3T3reRH W«: qqvTRf- 
q>rq«qH: H^nnsH: ?% Hl«qq?q , HT%sfq q55q Htfq^r^r: ^qq^nr 

?q?%?rrerr«f: — 3Hqt7fqqrvrTqHqq : —?% sreftj% i 

anr HTR5ft5rTqeftq;i^t?f HHr%qtT— 

"t^rfqqj'T# hth f'rj^qrqnqeqrg, ^THi^nrcq%Q|rQ^% 

%?r i H^HqrqfqH^sfq ?w?tt «qqfRr^:” ?% i 
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arr^ q-r^ t r^ Prem^ sf? Rnsq^mirT snjcnr *f?r fr<rf *ref JTitft’gnTT^q' i *rcft 
!«rif?r«nfJTt: arf*PTPTT*rcww ^r^Rr: srqnTra^Trfa afjftfrfa i 

f% ^ #«Tm^3TTfcTfT?JTnr W5TJT I faWc^rfHcqc# 

^ srRrTTf??Tw4fT?jmr5rt m^r^prraV: i sqgtr^fasfamgrqif'T srf?r?rRn4- 
^sF rp* ^fwr^crr *fcR: i 

<t«tt ^ 3mfa^qc*i*farfcfwT5r s&i sm»r«»r f<r*55ftfa g*q«£*r*fttKPT i 
3rt: ^srfasrRft nwf^W^wmtfsnr: *b«t q>rrem ? ?j«tt qfa sr?#^ 

^JTRTfTmfq- q^rfmir^ 3rf^rim^f^«r: ?r%?r ^ *pfi*rtfs$qr 

gRqFTPTnTfa 'ERTJTgtqt <RT*TfaT TTm^TfasTWretfSTO sra^r i 

?ptt sf?r srrfcpmrgtat g^ ?r?3rf^«r *qRT i sr^r fa^s^ffRri'Rcrq^pR 
?r wrt i 

f% ^ ^ qgqfa” "^qm sfTq^r fi^r:’ ^t^tr- 

faqrgrcrTfocar f?raftq i fasarrfq^nftat sr^nq^'rforcfq’ \*zr i rr**mr srccqrgtar- 
qfq i 3T?r: *rprr?qw * Ptwr qrfa <r?*r *r$ 

arfaqnrR: tfsre: t 

?rff q;*rf<R ffprrwpssm *rrPT?3t *fq?r srqnrt fr^Jrcmtspp -»r^ar ? 

*r*r 3 ^rqpJTRrq^q arPTfarcreffanr sfa?r ?f?r srfcnrTfcr 1 
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THE FIVE JINAS AND THE FIVE COLOURS OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS ■ 

By 

Dr. Makyla Falk, D.Litt. 

The Mahayanic conception of the f\ve Jinas, the frequency 
of whose tigurations testifies to its having assumed, in the 
course of time, a dominant position in religious symbolism, 
has been given a number of tentative interpretations : historical 
metaphysical, or purely iconographical.’ To the last category 
belongs the suggestion of Dr. B.Bhattacharyyathat the five Jinas 
might have originated from five traditional mudras of Sakya- 
muni. P. Mus proposes a very ingenious historico-geographical 
interpretation to the effect that the Jinas represent Sakyamuni 
at five distinct moments of his lifo-liistory, which aspects were 
peculiarly venerated at single monasteries—so that the figura¬ 
tions of the five Jinas reproduce, in a sense, the pilgrim’s iti¬ 
nerary. .Most of the other interpretations are based on data 
occurring in the construction of the doctrine in comparatively 
recent works, where the Jinas, besides the undissociable features 
of their figuration—namely their distribution at the five cardinal 
points and the respective attribution of five colours—are also 
co-ordinated with 5 elements, 5 senses, 5 mantrabijas and 
5 Bodhisattvas, and are considered as represented on the earthly 
plane by the 5 mdmm-Buddhas. Thus the well-known historical 
interpretation is that the 5 so-called Dhyani-Buddhas are 
transpositions on the transcendent plane, adopted by Maha¬ 
yanic doctrine, of the 5 human Buddhas known to Hinayana : 
the three Buddhas of the past eras, Sakyamuni and the Buddha 
of the future, Maitreya. The other interpretation suggested 
concurrently already by Kern, that the 5 Jinas represent the 
5 senses, leads us on from purely external considerations on 
the possible genesis of the representation to considerations on 
the import and meaning of the notion. The reduction to the 
5 senses appears singularly unconvincing if we formulate the 
problem in the only manner allowing of an intrinsical inter¬ 
pretation : namely, what was the representation of the Jinas 
intended to convey to the adept before whose eyes it j^as cons¬ 
tantly placed, so as to bring home to him incessantly the truth 
of its message ? What was this message ? 
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It certainly could not be “a theory of the eternal existence 
of the five senses” as such,—since all forms of Buddhism are 
emphatic as to the soteric purpose,—the possibility and the 
means of abolishing the reality of the senses ; notably, the 
transcendental teaching of Yogacara-Vijnanavada, from which 
the doctrine of the Jinas takes its lineal descent, conceives 
the process of this deliverance as taking place in the super¬ 
jacent sphere of unsensuous reality : it is to this process and 
to this sphere that the 5 Jinas actually belong, not to the world 
of the 5 senses. As I have shown elsewhere, this higher sphere 
of realityls in Buddhist psycho-cosmology the sphere of mams 1 ; 
in the latter’s connection with the 5 inferior senses the Tantric 
interpreters may have found an inducement to make addi¬ 
tionally of these five, inasmuch as they converge and thus 
potentially inhere in the sixth, distinctive attribute of the 
five Jinas. The ultimate import of this convergence is the 
pardvrtti of the earthly senses to a mode of being beyond the 
sphere of incessant flux—and this is what may have been meant 
by their “eternal existence.” For it seems hardly credible 
that even these late interpreters of older notions would have 
gone to the length of conceiving sense—reality as the underlying 
essence of the five personalities of salvation. However much 
Tantrism may operate with contrasts to pre-existing trends, 
theoretical and practical,- such contrasts concern mainly, or 
only, the modality and the attitude, not the substance of the 
teaching ; none of its doctrines is based on assumptions contra¬ 
dictory to those of classical Buddhism. In any case, an opinion 
peculiar to late Tantric teachers could not decide the issue 
as a whole, since the 5 Jina conception is by no means exclu^ 
sively or even particularly Tantric. The category of the 5 
senses makes its appearance among the attributes of the Jinas 
together with the category of the 5 elements ; but this twin 
category has not invested the figurations, which are the only 
secure guide to the original meaning implied. 

Nor do the basic authors suggest the explanation of the 
Jinas as relevant to the senses ; they suggest another, and more 
specifically Buddhist, category of 5 items. The Jmnasiddhi 
says : 

pancabuddhasvabhdvatvat pahcaskandhd jindh smrtah 

and a passage of the Sadhanamdla says : 

pancaskandha paflcatathdgatasvariLpd bhavyante 

1 See ray Nama-Rupa and Dharma-Rupa Caleutta 1943, P.105f.’ eto. of 
Index S. V. manas, sphere of—. 
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Does this mean that the 5 Jinas are personifications of the 
5 skandhas-rdpa, vadana, samjM, samskdrah,' vijnana, conceived 
as transcendental and eternal ? This is how the Xllth century 
Tantric author Advayavajra seems to understand the matter, 
but he can by no means be taken as a reliable guide, not only 
because his period is all too remote from that of the origin 
of the conception, but especially in consideration of the fact 
that he allows free play to his individual fancy all along the 
line, as e.g. the adding to the co-ordinations new categories 
of pentads, such as seasons, parts of the day, etc. He is clearly 
out for a cosmological diagram of reality, and he works in this 
direction without any Buddhological preoccupations. But it 
is certain -that in no classical Buddhist tradition those Skandhas 
could have been conceived as the everlasting essence of the 
transcendental reality of the Buddha, since, on the contrary, in 
this tradition, the 5 Skandhas Riipa, etc. are contingency itself 
and their rising and passing is the very life-rythm of contin¬ 
gency ; it is their elimination that spells deliverance and so 
attainment of the Tathagata’s reality. The authors who 
speak of five Skandhas as the svarupa or svabhdva of the Tatha- 
gatas are undoubtedly basing themselves on a tradition in 
which these Skandhas were not the skandhas of contingency 
but their contrasting correlates, the 5 anasravaskandhas or 
jinaskandhas, constituting the supramundane body of the 
Tathagata. In my study on “Nama-Rupa” (p. 126f.) I have 
pointed out the reason why the original triad of these factors 
— -ilia, samddhi, prajm —was finally constructed into a pentad ; 
which was done by developing the implications inherent in 
prajM, in the awareness of illuminating truth, namely vimukti, 
deliverance from contingent becoming, and vimuktijmnadar- 
4ana, t*he certainty of having attained this deliverance, namely 
that it was so extended in order to provide a series of opposite 
correlates to the series of the 5 contingent Skandhas. The 
latter (as appears from the analysis of the rise and development 
of the relevant theory, cf. p. 108f. 122, 130, etc.), were originally 
understood in a concrete sense, as “ bodies ”, (not abstractly as 
“components” or “aggregates”, and this meaning was the one 
usually accepted until a very comparatively advanced period. 
Thus the Tathagataskandhas as their contrasting counterparts 
must have been understood as the 5 bodies of the Jina consti¬ 
tuting his soteric personality. A single step forward from this 
point leads to the hypostasis of these 5 bodies of the Jina as 5 
Jinas. To a role analogous to that of the 5 pure Skandhas were 
also adopted the three Jnanas, ksayajmna, anutpadajmna and 
samyagdrsti ; in Hlnayana dogmatics they were not extended 
to a pentad like the series of the Jinaskandhas, but were often 
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combined with them. Mahavana dogmatics substitutes to be 
these Jnflnas the 1 jnauas ddarsajnuna, samatrijmnu, pratya- 
veksanajmna , krlydnusthana. Later a, fifth jndua was added, 
Hmnhi(ldhadhar}mi(lhatujnrma i so tliat the Buddha (the Adi- 
buddlia) was defined as ■pimcajndndUiifiht. The live Jinas 
are characterised, by one of these Juanas each. SucJl is the 
late Mahayanio version of the scheme of Idle five Jlnasl audlias. 

But, whether in its early or in its Lite form this scheme 
was only a pale and secondary construe lion. Had the object 
of the iiguration of the 5 Jinas been no other than to impress 
upon tlie adept’s awareness the sublime characteristics of the 
Tathagata, no doubt some grander dogmatic datum would 
have been chosen for the purpose, as e.g. the .Tathagata’s three 
or four Kay as. As a matter of fact, a. late text (the non-Tantric 
corny, to the Ndniasam/lti) brings forward an identification 
of the live Kayas with the live Jinas. It is however certain 
that the 5 Kaya series cannot ha\ e been tlie actual basis of 
the Jina series, either in virtue of essential or even purely formal 
criteria. As to their relation of essence, in fact, all the sources 
agree on the point that the 5 Jinas represent one Buddha,kaya 
only, namely the Doctrine-Body, which is called Dharmakaya 
(in one of the Mahayanio meanings of the term) or Sambhoga- 
kaya, according to the varying nomenclature adopted by various 
authors. For a purely "formal derivation the indispensable 
prerequisite would have been an established uniform tradition 
of the pentad of Buddhakayas, whereas there was no such 
uniform tradition : the pontadic classifications, introduced by 
means of learned speculative subdivisions of the Trikava series, 
were at variance as to the single items and remained fluctuating ; 
none of them won general acceptance, let alone popularity. 
If it is actually the series of the Jinaskandhas that was personi¬ 
fied in the representation of the Jinas which appears to bo 
fairly certain—the purpose of this representation must have 
been other, and more, than that of inculcating an important 
Buddhological tenet. 

On closer examination we see that the series of the Jina¬ 
skandhas differs from all the other and more notable series of 
the Buddha s characteristics in that it represents* not so much 
a number of simultaneous qualities as a climax of successive 
attainments : it is a short history of- the stages leading up to 
bodhi. On the other hand, it is equally the climax of the Bud¬ 
dhist adept’s attainments in the realization of his aim. Thus 
the contemplation of the Tathagata’s nature under this aspect 
brings home to the adept the notion that his career is substan¬ 
tially identical with that of the Master, As I have shown in 
55 
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various other connexions, this basic notioil of the disciple’s 
career as a career of Bodlii, while yet clearly extant in the sub¬ 
strata of proto-Hina,yanic doctrine, has been quasi-suppressed 
in the doctrinal elaboration of Hmayana ; but it is this very 
notion that is given the greatest prominence in Mahay ana. 
There is a way to Enlightenment, to the realization of Bodhi, 
in virtue of the fact that the reality of Tathii gate hood, the 
essence of Bodhi, is potentially inherent in the human being. 
The -Tinaskandhas are mystically latent in their opposite, in 
the contingent Skandhas, and can be produced by a process 
of intimate reversal. In other words : in the context of Malia- 
vitna thinking, the contemplation on the 5 Jin as brings forth 
the notion of the Tathdgatagarbha, the central point of the 
Y<>gacara conception. 

Do the other constant and essential features of the funda¬ 
mental type of representation of the 5 Jinas confirm this inter¬ 
pretation of its purport and purpose ? These constant features 
are : the disposition of the Jinas at the 5 cardinal points of 
space, and the attribution of 5 colours, one to each Jina. 

.Vs to the spatial distribution factor, its reason is from 
the first, fairly evident. While the Dharmakaya as Svabhavika- 
kaya, as the personality of full Illumination, is one and indi¬ 
visible ; the Body of the Doctrine active in the world, the per¬ 
sonification of tire Buddha's activity of illuminating the beings, 
the Dharmakaya as Sambhogakaya, is a body omnipresent 
in space, apparently divided, though in its ultimate Realization, 
i.o. in its passing into the Svabhavikakaya, it is one. I have 
shown (Op. cat., pp. 156-159) that the essential characteristic 
of this Mahayanic Doctrine-Body, of the Sambhogakaya, 
consists in its activity of integration to the totality—in that 
it a,dually is the embodiment, the hypostasis of the process 
of unification of reality in consciousness. As many sources 
aver, this body is characterised by its all-cosmic dimensions. 
T’he pattern of the 5 Jinas is a paradigm of its convergent multi¬ 
plicity aspect. Their position at the 5 cardinal points of space 
indicates that their ideal whole is coextensive with the totality 
of cosmic space. Thus the sphere of this whole is dkdsa —not 
however as such, i.e. in the sense of worldly space, but in its 
soteric sublimation, as the andsravadhdtu (cf. ibid., p. 183f.). 
The points of correspondence of this Doctrine-Body with dkdsa 
are elaborated at length in Yogacara texts, such as the IXtli 
chapter of the Mahdydnasutrdlawkdra. This very context 
adds that the specification of the depth of the Buddhas as to 
character,^ position and action in the andsravadhdtu is a varie¬ 
gation oj dkdsa in colours (36). Which means that the totality, 
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if-analysed into its constituents appears as a spectrum of colours. 
Now this cosmic consciousness-body, coextensive with universal 
space, is a potentiality of individual consciousness ; by the 
process of the soteric transfiguration this microcosmic entity 
is made to coincide with the macrocosmic expansion of pure 
consciousness. , This notion also is borne out by Asamga who, 
always in the same context, says that the perfection of the 
thought-entity is the dkdsasamjndvydvrtti (47). It is thus that 
(according to a further statement in-this context) the Buddhatva 
of the Anasravadhatu is omnipresent in the multitude of beings, 
as Akasa is omnipresent in the multitude of forms.(15) 

This idea of the potential immanence of the Citta of en¬ 
lightenment in common consciousness, of the Anasravaskandlias 
in the Asravaskandhas, underlies also a simile which occurs 
three times in the early Suttapitaka. Twice if'is applied to 
the Citta in the process of deliverance, the third time to the 
Buddha in the process of his manifestation. The 20th para 
of the Kassapa ttihanada Sutta (DN I, p. 60) gives us an analysis 
of the Citta in 5 colours.** In the clarified organism the Vinnana 
that abides therein becomes apparent as a live-coloured thread 
inserted in a clear gem. The passage itself provides no further 
explanation of what this is meant to imply, but for what the 
context shows, namely that the process of which this analysis 
of the Citta forms part is the production of the three sampadds, 
Sila, Citta and Panna. As we know, these 8 Samp ad as .cover 
the same ground as the 5 Sampadas, namely the 5 Anasrasva- 
skandlias. The context throws light on the meaning of the 
5 colours : this scheme inherently belongs to the symbolism 
representing the reversal find sublimation of the Skandha- 
personality into the personality of the Anasra vn skandhas. The 
second context of the same simile (Mahasakuludayi Sutta, 
MN II, p. 17) elaborates the motif of the 5 Dhammas of the 
Buddha for which he is venerated by his disciples and in which, 
through his agency, they share. The series is headed by Silak- 
khandha and is obviously a version—complicated and obs¬ 
cured by the heavy revision the text has undergone of the 
5 Ariyakkhandhas. In the third context, (Aechariyabhhuta- 
dhammasutta, MN III, p. 121) the 5 colours enclosed in the 
transparent gem represent the Buddha, to be in his mother’s 
womb. 

This shows beyond doubt that in early Buddhist thought 
the motif of the 5 colours implied the notion that the potential 
entity of Enlightenment as it is being gradually revealed in 
man through the soteric process, is equivalent to the personality 
of the Buddha before the latter’s actual manifestation. 
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Since however in these Suita contexts the figurative 
element of the 5 colours is dealt with rather sketchily., as is 
the rule for traditional, well-known motifs, whereas those newly 
introduced, are, as a rule, treated very circumstantially), for 
a full and detailed evidence of its meaning we may have to go 
back still further, to a period previous to that of the Sutta 
literature. Such an older documentary background is indeed 
available, for, as I have pointed out on many occasions and 
proved in all kinds of connexions, Buddhist thought, did not 
set out ex n-ihilo , but developed its elements along the lines 
of a. specific tradition, documents of which are also extant in 
Upa.iiislta.dic literature. This applies also to our case. 

in (he old Upa.uisha.ds, such as the Brhaduranyka, the 
essence of consciousness is conceived as the Akasa in the heart, 
a fluid of five colours (lowing through the heart -nadix. That 
this-conception is actually a precursor of the Buddhist notion 
is additionally evidenced by the fact, that in its context occurs 
for the first time the Buddhist term dxrav a, whose basic meaning 
had so long boon censed an enigma. 1 ' tdhhix vd otad dsravdd 
dsmvati : “Through these (heart-midis) indeed the ever re¬ 
current flux ever flows.” The “over recurrent flux” is the 
flux of consciousness in its differentiated contingent aspects 
productive of Samsara. But. it is in this very lioa.rt-a.kasa 
that the transfiguration takes place which effects deliverance. 
I have collated on other occasions the detailed description of 
this process of intimate transformation, so I can now limit 
myself, to stating that if is a process of reversal and unification. 
One of the relevant, passages of the BAU (11, 3 ; the others 
are : IV, 2, 3-4 ; I V, 3, 20 f ; [V, 4, 8-!>) symbolises the fulfilment 
of this unification by placing after the series of*5 colours depicting 
the Vijnana Purusa a sixth, which is the pure undivided light 
of the Hash of lightning. Lightning is in the Upanishads the 
constant, image of Illumination; and so it is in Mahayana 
Buddhism, winch places the advent of Bodlii in vajropama- 
mmddhi. Prom this conception is derived the hypostasis of 
Vajraxattra as the integration to a unity of the 5 Jinas. To 
return to our Upanishadic evidence : the Illumination, the 
transfiguration of the 5 colours of consciousness into the flash 
ot lightning, manifests itself in the realization of a new entity, 
whose vital components are stated to coincide with the cardinal 
regions of space. The ncfi nchj dtnian, all-consciousness (in 
fact the third passage describes the nature of this attainment 
with the phrase a ham ev'edam sarvo' smiti), comes forth in the 

1 Cf. my It Mito Psicologico nelV India Antica , pp. 850 , 852 , 597 f. 
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shape of one undivided personality coextensive with universal 
space. 

Doctrinally, the potential immanance of the entity of 
illumination in the five-coloured consciousness-entity is very 
precisely formulated in the further continuation of the BA IJ 
text last referred to : “The great unborn Atman is indeed 
latent in that which among the functions is consciousness, 
in that which is the Aka6a within the heart” (IV, 3, 2‘2). But, 
its emergence from potentiality to actually can take place only 
under certain specific circumstances (a matter stressed in the 
introductory portion of the first mentioned passage as well 
as in the context, of the last of the four) namely after the 
detachment of consciousness from its sense-bound tendency. 
A preliminary reversal of the orientation of consciousness is 
needed : on this condition the ever recurrent flux of the 5 colours 
of Hrdakiiia assumes the opposite character of 5 transcendental 
factors resulting in the entity of Illumination. 

Same is the case with the Buddhist conception : it is 
through the orientational reversal, vydvrtti, of consciousness, 
at the outset of the adept's career, that the climax of the 5 
Anasravaskandhas is started upon, and thus the immanence 
of the final aim of Illumination is made manifest. 

But what have the colours directly to do with the Skandhas, 
and hence by conversion with their opposite correlates the 
Jinaskandlnis ? If a genetic connexion of the two notions 
were detected, this would clinch the issue and complete the 
solution of our problem. 

T shall limit myself here to the shortest possible indi¬ 
cations and refer for more detailed information to my published 
works where the elements of the following evidence have been 
singly pointed out and analysed, though from other points of 
view. 


I have shown (in a paper contributed to the 10th Session 
of this Conference) that the genesis of the doctrine of the Skan¬ 
dhas was parallel to that of the doctrine of the kosas : that they 
arose from analogous premises of psycho-physiological specula¬ 
tion and developed up to a certain limit along analogues lines. 
Both series imply a progression which, viewed in the sense of 
salvation, is at once withinward and 'upwardbound ; both are 
primarily conceived as climaxes of concentric bodies, whose 
latent nucleus—unrealized so long as those enclosing sheaths 
are actual, but realized at the end of a gradual sublimating 
process discarding them one by one—is the entity of Illumination. 
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On the dogmatic level of orthodox Theravada,—dominated by 
the tenet of Nairatmya such as it was evolved from the notion 
of substantial discontinuity between the planes of Samsara 
and Nirvana—the original assumption of this innermost nucleus, 
of this linal aim, as an entity, is no longer admitted : according 
to this orthodox teaching the Skandhas, when gradually trans¬ 
cended (in the process of psychological elimination whose 
description we have in the 4 original Vimokkhas 1 and in the 
four Satipa ft lianas)—do not give way to anything hut the* utter 
nirodha of the apparent personality which they had consti¬ 
tuted. But the different implication of the pre-existent ideo¬ 
logical term construction, upon which this neiv doctrinal con¬ 
clusion was superimposed, remains obvious both in the intrinsic, 
logic of the mechanism of progressively discarding the concentric 
sheaths (a notion yet surviving in the ideology, phraseology 
and imagery of the texts), as well as in the very notion of the 
Ariyakkhandhas. The earlier conception, coalescent with the 
ancient Yogie substrata, still lingers on in archaic doctrines 
surviving in the Butt,as, such as that of the prabhasvara citta, 
aiid rc-appears among the sects, where o.g. the Pudgalavadins 
are reported to have literally taught that “the unsensuous 
Pudgala is realised in the fifth Kosa inasmuch as this is unutter¬ 
able,” meaning that his transcendent, personality springs forth 
from the sublimation of the 5th Skandhavijnana, into the 
unutterable, i.e. the purified and radiant Vijnana—the Prabha¬ 
svara Citta. This Pudgala. of the Pudgalavadins, like the 
eknramskandhn of the ancient Sautrantikas and the mfdavijndvn 
of the Mahasarhghikas, is the precursor of the Vi jnanavii din’s 
iilayavijiulna as Tathagatagarbha. 

1’he Yogie doctrine of the Kosas, which appears in the 
Taittiriga Up. in a twofold version attesting the twofold notion 
of the inward progression anil the upward progression, is found 
in an earlier form in some Yoga-doctrines of the Atharvn-Veda, 
where the Kosas were not yet 5 but 8 ; the items are 4 inclusive 
of the transcendent Atman potentially present as the inner 
latent nucleus. The 8 Kosas are actually described as the 8 
"positions’’ of the one Kosa filled with eight, (X, 2, 81-82), which 
is shown to mean the heart, the seat of consciousness. The 
positions of consciousness are 8 in accordance with the psycho- 
physiological scheme of the primitive Yoga-process evidenced 
in another hymn of the AY (IV, 1), which gives us the earliest 
form of the doctrine of the Cakras or lotuses, (they are called 
mndhyas or visthds in the Atharvanic text). These three planes 


1 iNfJma Hup a, p.1218 f. 
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of consciousness, located in 3 centres along the Susumna are 
respectively: 1. the as yet subconscious, purely vegetative 
and reproductive life-force. 2. the life of emotion and 3. the 
intellectual life. The fourth stage which, inasmuch as it be¬ 
comes actual is located no more within the psycho-physical 
individual organism but beyond it as well as beyond the finite 
Avorld ; which is attained by the egression of sublimated con¬ 
sciousness through the radiant Brahmarandhra—this fourth 
stage is the all-consciousness of Enlightenment, and is figured’ 
in the shape of the personality coextensive with the totality 
of space. In the Yoga process of sublimation the consciousness- 
entity is censed to proceed upwards from the nethermost centre 
to the uppermost,* whence at last, it issues forth through the 
Brahmarandhra to reveal itself in its supreme aspect of uni¬ 
versal self-awareness. A cognate passage of the .1 itareija Up. 
(Ill, 12) narrates how the three centres of individual conscious¬ 
ness were produced as stages of the descent of primal creative 
consciousness through the Brahmarandhra into the organism. 
It is thus the direction of the progression along the perpendi¬ 
cular line that decides whether the climax of the stages of 
consciousness is considered in the sense of individuation or in 
the sense of deliverance. 

Now a third AV text (X, 8, 43) provides a parallel t,o the 
representation of the light-tilled Kosa in its threefold position 
by representing the heart as a pundarika in which three yap,as 
are contained or inserted (the term is avrta, as in X, 2, 81, the 
same which is used in the DN with reference to the five-coloured 
thread) and in their turn contain the potential atman. What 
these three Gunas—these three threads or qualities of the one 
essence filling the lieart-pundarika—stand for in this case, 
can be found by a comparison with the archaic doctrine of 
Uddalaka Aruni: they are the three colours which constitute 
reality. -sukla, lohita and krsna. 

As if by a foreshortening in horizontal projection, the 
three forms of the light-essence of consciousness, such as they 
appear in the vertical progression of three planes, are figured 
on a common plane as three colours. In the later phases of 
the Cakra-doctrine the number of these centres or planes of 
consciousness, i.e. of the factor-aspects of life was extended 
successively up to 7. The Kosa-doctrine of the Taitt. U. as a 
correlate of the Cakra-doctrine obviously belongs to the phase 
when the items were 5, inclusive of the transcendent plane ; 
the- 5 colour doctrine of the BAU, as a more advanced stage 
of the one-plane scheme found in the A V, belongs to the phase 
when they were censed to be six. 
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Likewise, the 5 colour-seheme of the' Suttas reduces the 
stages of the upwardbound process of salvation to a position 
in simultaneity, and thus by itself no longer expresses the 
direction characterizing process which it stands for, Jnit the 
context reveals it. Similarly, the context of the 5 colour 
scheme in the [Tpanishads regularly points to the process of 
deliverance. It is in this connexion only that the theory of 
the 5 colours attained its prominence in the Upanishadic doctrines 
which are a continuation of the Vedic Yoga-Reaching. This 
is also proved by the documents of this theory in the Chdndogya 
II, In the (>fh Kli. of the 8th Prapathal <a (entirely dedicated 
to the subject of Yogic realization of the Atman by the process 
of sublimation and egression) the live colours are located both 
in the heart-nadis and in the sun as the door of the cosmos 
opening on to the transcendent sphere—the transcosmic un¬ 
divided light, the para/?/ jyotis. Through the Nadis and the 
5 coloured rays the heart and the world-door are connected, 
lie who is initiated to this doctrine finds the passage through 
the Lokadvara to the undivided light. 

In (he 1:1th Kh. of the drd I*rap. those u “divine channels 
of the heart” as they are called here, are co-ordinated, and 
identified, with the f> directions of life-energy (in the order : 
prana, mi ana, a plna, xamann, liddna), with a. series of macro- 
cosmic entities and with a, series of microcosmie functions 
(each of these series mud. obviously have consisted of live 
items in the original text.. 1 The doctrine is further unfolded 
by the statement that these live divine channels of the heart 
a,re the 5 Brahmic personalities (tu vd otc panca brahmapnrumh ), 
the guardians of the door of the heavenly world. “And indeed 
thus the teaching concludes that light beyond the sky, in the 
supreme world, beyond anything and everything, is essenti¬ 
ally identical with the (undivided) light in the innermost 
of man.” 

Here the 5-.lina representation is completely anticipated, 
down to the secondary co-ordinations with elements and 

1 In the extant text some confusion has crept in : under 5th dkdsa, a 6th 
maeroeosmic item is mentioned besides vdyu, thereby ousting the 5th micro- 
cosmic correlate and causing the anomaly that only 4 items appear in the latter 
category. The mention of vdyu under 5th points to prana having been there 
as 5th the list thus restored is the most current old list of microcosmie faculties) 
which also explains why the uncritical oditor chose to sacrifice this item, as 
he was faced with the presence of “pranas’' as standing correlates (in reality 
these pranas as "directions of life-energy” in their fivefold classification have 
little in common with the function of breathing). 
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faculties. 1 The five colours of consciousness in their soterio 
import are hypostatised as the five personalities of the brahman ; 
in their separate but convergent manifestation they are the 
spectrum, the five-fold colour-variegation of Akasa-hrdakaia, 
while the attainment to which they lead in their ultimate fusion 
is the transcendent undivided light, the oneness of the supreme 
Purusa, the personality of full Enlightenment, i.e. the unity 
of the five Brahmapurusas. The 3rd kh. of the Yogic 8th Prap. 
thus formulates this attainment in * xampramda (the instant- 
quietude of Illumination, which in later Upanishads such as 
Maitrayana is described as “lightning , ’-samad]u) the potential 
all-consciousness emerges from the body and in the supernal 
light stands revealed in its own form, which is that of the supreme 
Purusa. 

Five colours of the consciousness-essence, representing 
the five constitutive factors of contingent personality as reduced 
in the heart to their germinal state, in which they undergo 
the reversal into the five factors of salvation ; the latter’s hypos¬ 
tasis as five salvilic personalities, ultimately coinciding in the 
one all-personality of Enlightenment. This fully prefigures the 
Buddhist conception of five colours of the Citta as representing 
the five Skandhas on the point of their translation into the 
Anasravaskandhas (or Jinaskandhas), and the latter’s hypo¬ 
stasis as five Jinas, who ultimately coincide in the one uU- 
personality of the Tathagata as embodiment of full Illumination. 

The figurative disposition of tire five Jinas with their 
respective colours at the cardinal points of space renders the 
projection into a position of simultaneity of the successive 

1 Akasa seems to have been brought in here from the separate and superior 
position, which it must have occupied in the original construction of the text, 
of the 6th item representing the “totality” and unity of the 5—even as the 
“yonder Light” represents the unity and totality of the fivo brahmapurusas. 
To the reviser’s understanding was lost both the sense of that construction as 
well as the criterion of the identification of maerocosmic and microcosmie pen¬ 
tads with 5 salvific entities ultimately coinciding in the undivided supreme 
light. The criterion is obviously that of the former’s re-orientation from diver¬ 
gence to convergence : as the 5 colour-channels of consciousness, the 5 trends 
of life-energy, divergent in the manifestation of ordinary life, in virtue of their 
soteric reversal are made to converge and finally coincide in their fountainhead, 
the innermost undivided light of the heart, so the 5 exponents of maerocosmic 
diversity are made to converge towards and coincide in their fountainhead 
akasa reintegrated to its primordial undiversified condition of the supernal 
light, whilo in its identical correlate hrdaka^a cojncide the corresponding faculties 
of the microcosm. In other worjjs, it is not from the point of view of their 
normal nature and function, but from that of their reversal and translation 
to the hypercosmic and hypersensuous, that the cosmic and sensorial entities 
are co-ordinated with the factors of salvation. 

56 
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stages of salvation that projection which' had been effected 
in the Sutta representation of five colours of the Oitta. 

That the Skandhas and their opposites are thus reducible 
to consciousness whence they originate and whose central seat 
is in the heart --this notion was by no means limited to ancient 
Buddhist thinking. A late Chinese compilation explains the 
Buddha’s miracle of transforming into one the 500 parasols 
offered him by the people of Vaisall (as described in the Vimala- 
klt iiiirdrsasiiira) by saying that the 500 parasols represented 
the 5 Skandhas, and the purpose of their fusion was to show 
that the 5 Skandhas can be represented together by the hoart 
which is one. As the Asravaskandhas are aspects of the Klista- 
citta, so are the Anasravaskandhas aspects of the Prabhasvara' 
oitta. This twofold reduction is later visualized by the twofold 
mandala of Tan trie Buddhism, representing the Garbhadhatu 
and the Vajradhatu. In terms of Vijnanavada doctrine this 
foreshortening relies on the notion that all the Vijnanas are 
ultimately reducible to the Alayavijnana, their common matrix. 
Their Vyavrtti, the reversal of their orientation which eventually 
transforms thorn into the Jnanas of tire Bodlii (and here we shall 
recall that these Jnanas were extended from 4 to 5 to suit their 
identification with the 5 Jinas), and their reunion in their 
fountainhead results in the final Paravrtti of the Alayavijnana 
to the Tathata. 

The unenlightened mind is as yet unable to conceive the 
transcendent unity of the Tathata, therefore it is shown the 
foreshadowing of this unity in the simultaneity of the five 
Jinas, characterised by five colours. A Sinhalese source re¬ 
ported by Hardy testifies to this effect. After his Enlighten¬ 
ment,, but before as yet starting to preach' the Doctrine, the 
Buddha displays a pageant of colours for the joy of all the 
creatures (to whom he thus announces the forthco min g agency 
of the teaching) : he emits from his person 5 colour-rays which 
are propagated through the whole expanse of the cosmos. 

Mntatis mutandis, to an analogous purpose is enacted 
the miraculous pageant at the beginning of the Guhyasamdja- 
tanlra. In order to explain the secret of the Guhyasamaja, 
the Bodhicittavajra Tathdgata transforms himself successively 
into the 5 Jinas, each of whom has the word vajra attached 
to his name in token of the fact that they are partial aspects 
of the one Bodhicittavajra ; he disposes them into a Mandala 
and then again by taking his stand in them effects that each 
of them “abides in the heart of the Tathagata.” Then they 
issue forth again out of the “heart of the Bodhicittavajratatha- 
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gata” and hereupon declare that the bodhicitla-pravartana is 
the secret of the five Tathagatas. This is a perfectly explicit 
statement regarding the actual object and purpose of the 5 
Jina-pageant : this object is nothing else but the bodhicitta- 
pravartana, the wakening of the self-awareness of the potential 
Bodhi in the adept. The very name Bodbicittavajra given to 
Vajrasattva as the total entity, the transcendent unity of the 
five, is expressive of the significance of the diagram of the 
5 Jinas. 

In conclusion, the attribution of the 5 colours to the 5 
Jinas has provided us with the clue—whose validity is ascer¬ 
tained by the pre-existing speculative tradition connected with 
the colour-scheme* in the Upanishadic and Vedic sources—to the 
question what the representation of the 5 Jinas was meant 
to intimate to the, contemplating adept. It was,' in the last 
analysis, that central awareness of Mahayanic Vijnanavada, 
the notion of the Tathagatagarbha, in other words : the notion 
that Buddhahood is potentially immanent in one’s own con-, 
sciousness and that it is actualized in the internal process of 
reorientation, i.e.’ purification and final unification of con¬ 
sciousness itself. 
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AN UN ASSIMILATED GROUP IN APABHRAMSA 

By 

A. M! Giiataok, m.a., rh.n. 

In I,lie course of the last, few years the study of the Apa- 
bhrarhsa, language has made rapid progress.- A few years 
hack, our knowledge of this important stage of the Indo-Aryan 
languages was confined to the rules of the Prakrit grammarians 
and the quotations found in Hemacandra and in the works 
of Alaiikarasastra. But, of late years a voluminous and ever 
increasing literature in Apabhramsa is being brought to light 
and since the publication of Dr. Jacobi’s edition of the Bhavi- 
saftakaha, a. steady stream of Apabhramsa works is being given 
out to the public by various scholars. This increase of know¬ 
ledge about the language and the fulness of material at our 
disposal have also brought in its wake a number of problems, 
which demand a, close study for their solution. 

One such problem is found in the phonology of Apa- 
bhrarhsa. The Middle Indo-Aryan stage of linguistic growth 
is characteristically marked by the extensive working of the 
process of assimilation of groups of consonants, from the Old 
Indo-Aryan stage, where various groups of different consonants 
are preserved. From the earliest records of the Middle Indo- 
Aryan in the form of Asokan Inscriptions to its very late phase 
as represented by the Apabhramsa literature, we find this law 
working with great consistency and thus it imparts to this 
stage a kind of uniformity of appearance. But there are a 
few exceptional cases, one of which is preserved in Apabhramsa, 
although earlier stages of the Middle Indo-Aryan do not show 
traces of it. This is all the more remarkable as the natural 
trend of development would make us expect it the least in such 
a late phase of the Middle Indo-Aryan. 

(Iroups of consonants with r as one member and the vowel 
r have both suffered the normal changes in the Middle Indo- 
Aryan languages. Thus groups of the type consonant+ r 
and r + consonant, are normally assimilated and cases of such 
assimilations can be found in the inscriptions of A6oka, the 
Pah canon of the Buddhists, the Ardha-Magadhi language 
of the Jams and all the dramatic Prakrits. As regards the 
vowel r there is hardly any exception in the whole range of 
the PrSkrit, literature. But as regards the assimilation of 
groups of r, a few exceptions are met with in the early stages. 
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particularly in the Asokan dialect of the North-West and in 
a number of words in Pali. But the Prakrit languages and 
the Prakrit grammarians always insist upon the assimilation 
of these groups, especially of r + consonant. The position of 
the Prakrit literature in this regard is quite unambiguous. 
The literary works always show assimilation and that also in 
a consistent manner. The only case without assimilation noted 
in this connection is that of the solitary word vandra ( vrnda) 
which occurs in Jain Maliarastri a couple of times. 1 Otherwise 
the rule of assimilation is observed with the greatest rigour. 

The Prakrit grammarians, however, show that they know 
a fow words at least, where such groups could be tolerated. 
All of them agree in forming a special rule for the group dr, 
which may be optionally preserved in Prakrit. Thus Vararuci 
(III. 4) allows optional preservation of this group and his com¬ 
mentator Bhamaha illustrates it with words like droho ( drohah; 
doho), \candro (candrah ; cando), rudro (rudrah; ruddo). Ac¬ 
cording to Hemacandra (VIII. 2. 79) vandra is always preserved 
without assimilation and he also allows optional retention of 
dr (VIII. 2. 80). His illustrative words further include bhacho 
(bhadrah; bhadd'o), samudro (mmudrah; samuildo) and droho 
(kradah; daho) which last also implies metathesis. He further 
remarks that the words like vodraha meaning ‘a young man’ 
are always without assimilation and are regarded as 'Desya- 
words. Markandeya has a similar rule for dr (III. 4). More¬ 
over, according- to him, the word vindrdvana keeps dr because 
the word is so enjoined and as such requires no operation of 
the general rule. All this would suggest that the grammatical 
tradition about the Prakrits preserved the memory of dr as an 
unassimilated conjunct to be kept optionally. The vast amount 
of the Prakrit literature, on the other hand, shows no trace 
of such forms. 

For a long time it was thought that the position of Apa- 
bhram^a was nearly identical with that of the Prakrits, with 
this difference that a slightly greater emphasis was placed on 
the side of preservation of groups of consonant r. Here the 
grammarians taught that the Apabhrarhsa language has a general 
tendency of keeping groups with r and retaining the vowel r. 
But the literary works refused to substantiate it by their normal 
practice. Naturally, in the absence of confirmation from the 
literary form of the language the statements of the Prakrit 
grammarians were either looked upon with suspicion or otherwise 
explained in different ways. 

1 Cf. Pisohel: Qrammatih dvr Prdkrit-Spraohvn, p. 18ft, 
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Among the Prakrit grammarians, 'Vararuci shows no 
knowledge of Apabliramsa and the cas'e of Canda remains 
doubtful. Among others we find a difference of treatment 
which is usually explained by grouping them into the eastern 
and the western schools. 1 Whatever be the merits of such a 
division into schools, the important fact which immediately 
concerns us is that while Hemaeandra and others like Trivikrama 
who closely follow him, treat of Apabliramsa. as one uniform 
language, the so-called eastern school of Purusottama, Krama- 
dlSvara, Miirkandeya and Ramatarkavaglsa knows different 
dialects of Apabliramsa and they treat of them separately. 

Views of Hemaeandra as regards the present problem 
can be seen from his three sutras VIII. 4. 398, 399 and VIII. 4. 
329. His sutra ‘s vardndm svardh prdyopabhramse ’ implies the 
preservation of the vowel r as can be seen from his illustrations 
trnu (trna) mkrdu ( sukrta ). His other two rules lay down 
that r as the second member of a group may be optionally 
elided and that in some conjunct*; an inorganic r is inserted 
without, being found in the corresponding Sanskrit word. Thus 
priya may remain as priya and vydsa may be met with in Apa- 
bhramsa in the form vrd.ru. That these are not isolated cases 
to be noted by the grammarians as exceptional and out of the 
way forms going against the general trend of the Apabliramsa 
phonology and that these rules have a different import than 
similar ones in other Prakrits, becomes evident from other 
considerations. Besides tliese specific rules, Hemaeandra gives 
other words and phrases which are peculiar to Apabhrariisa 
and which evidently go to prove that the preservation of groups 
like consonant, + r and the Sanskrit vowel r was a feature of 
this language. Hemaeandra tells us that .in Apabliramsa yad 
becomes (thrum and tad becomes trum (VIII. 4. 360) ; the genitive 
singular of yusinad is tudhra (VIII. 4. 372) ; the root bru- becomes 
brum- (VIII. 4. 391 ) drs- becomes pmsm- (VIII. 4. 393) ; the 
word prdyah is represented by prim, prdiva and prdimva (VIII. 
4.414) ; dhruvam becomes dhruvii (VIII. 4.419). All these 
rules presuppose that, the Apabliramsa phonology can keep 
groups of the type consonant, + r. Tor the retention of the 
vowel r we have his rule that the root grab- becomes grnha- 
(VITT. 4.394). Other grammarians like Trivikrama, add nothing 
new in their treatment (Of. Trivikrama III. 3. 5, 6). 

The eastern school of the Prakrit grammarians makes a 
distinction of dialects in their treatment of Apabliramsa and 

1 Cf. Grierson : The Eastern School of Prakrit Grammarians (Mookeriee 
Vol. Ill, ‘2. p. 119 foil).. J 
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the present case has a vital bearing on this problem. Among 
writers who toll us of the Apabhramsa dialects, we have the 
statement of Budrata who, in his Kdvydlankdra (2. 12) says 
that it has many varieties according to the country in which 
it is current. His commentator Namisadhu notes that there 
was another view current according to which Apabhramsa 
had three dialects called Upanagara, Abhira and Gramya. 
It should be noted that Namisadhu is more akin to Hema- 
candra in his grammatical treatment of the Prakrits, 1 as far 
as we can judge him from the few remarks in his commentary 
on Budrata II. 12. Though Hemacandra makes no mention 
of Apabhramsa dialects in his Prakrit grammar, he himself 
names another variety called gramyapabhramsa in his Kdmyd- 
imsdsana, in which were composed kiivyas like Blnmakdvyu 
in avaskandhaka metre, while works like Abhimttthana were 
written in the ordinary language. We do not meet this gramya 
variety of Apabhramsa anywhere else than in Namisadhu and 
Hemacandra and both fail to give us any idea about it. Jacobi* 
lias suggested that this gramya variety of these two writers 
may be tire same as the upanagara of the other grammarians. 

Among these others Purusottama knows a number of 
Apabhramsa dialects (XVIII. 16-28), but his treatment pertains 
to the usual three viz. nagara in detail and vraeada and upa¬ 
nagara as far as they differ from it. 4 In nagara, according to 
him, r and r after consonants are kept (XVII. 15). In vydsa 
and other words we have r after the consonant of the first 
sjdlable (XVII. 25) ; the accusative of yad and tad is also jram 
and trim (XVII. 55) ; the genitive and locative is jatru, tatru 
(XVII. 56) ; drs- becomes prassa- (XVII. 79) ; kirn is repre¬ 
sented by kimpradi, kimpradu and kimpru (XVII. 25), all of 
which show that, as in case of Hemacandra, group of conso¬ 
nant + r was allowed in Apabhramsa. The retention of r is 
enjoined in the use of yrnha- for grah-(XYIL. 86). In most 
of these cases there is an obvious agreement with the rules of 
Hemacandra. Next, Purusottama adds rules for vraeada 
wherein he again states that (XVIII. 3) r and groups of r are 
kept except in words like bhrtya etc. In place of vrs- comes 
varha- (XVIII. 12). Kramadi&vara also knows of this threefold 
division and his treatment agrees with that of Purusottama. 
In his case the most important point to be noted is that he 
takes as the characteristic feature of the vraeada dialect the 
preservation of conjunct of the type of r+consonant (IV. 67 ). 
He.illustrates it with the word sarpi (sarpih ). The comment 

1 Nitti-Dolci: Les Grammairiens Prakrits, pp. 165 foil. 

* Introduction to Bhavisattakaha, Mtinchen, 1918, p. *76. 
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further adds that in this dialect are used jram, tru/A, which 
the author has also allowed for the nagara dialect (V. 49). 
Jacobi* had first misunderstood him in regarding that groups 
like consonant + r were characteristic of vracada* Later on 
lie corrected himself in making it consist in groups like r + 
consonant,* but lie lias not changed all the conclusions that 
follow from his first position and in this manner, lie is responsible 
in starting a fictitious distinction. 

Markandeya knows a list of 27 dialects of Apabhramsa 
which lie quotes at the beginning of his grammar (on 1.4), 
but he himself treats of the usual three. For nagara, which 
he bases on both Mali arils trl and Sauraseni (XVII. 1), he tells 
us that 1 / becomes r in words like vynsa (XVII. 3). His list 
includes vrdsu ( oijdmh ), vrdkrom (vydkrosah), vrddi (vyddi) and 
vrdyaranii (oydkaranam). It keeps r and r in groups : indru 
(iwlrah), oandru (enndrah), inryajudhu ( mrgayuthah ). But other¬ 
wise his treatment shows no such groups. It is all the more 
striking to note that for jram, tram of others, he has jattim, 
tattim ; for jalru, tatm he has jattha, tattha, for prassa- pumvia 
(which according to Nitti-Dold 3 may be a mistaken reading) 
and for yrnha- he lias tjunha-, all of which are attempts at getting 
rid of r and r-groups. For vracada also he lays down that 
r and r as the second member of the conjunct may be kept 
except in case of words like bhrtya (XVIII. 4). He gives cases 
like prdnaharu ( prdnak.rmh ). krodnu (krpdnah ). For Puru- 
sottama’s varha- he has simply vaha- (XVIII. 9), while he allows 
brodi like him (Purusottama XVII. 34 : broppi, broppina). 
Thus there is nothing in his treatment to show, which was 
the distinguishing feature of vracada from among groups like 
consonant + r and r + consonant. There is a natural suspicion 
that the editor of Markandeya’s grammar has made the changes 
which have removed all traces of groups of consonant+ r, 
where the views of other grammarians may lead us to suppose 
their presence. Grierson 4 says that in a number of cases his 
Mss. do not agree with the readings of the edition. 

The rules of llamatarkavaglsa. agree remarkably with 
those of Markandeya. He also knows a large number of Apa- 
bhratiisa dialects but treats of the nagara and vracada and 
makes only a remark or two about the others. According to 
his treatment, nagara uses vrdm and vrddi for vyd-sa and vyadi, 

1 Ibid. p. *71. 

4 Jacobi: Introduction to Sanamkumdracariu, Miinchon, 1921, p. XX 

8 Le Praki tan usds ana de Purusottama, Paris, 1938, p. 109. 

4 The Apabhramsa Stabakas of Kamasarman IA. (reprint). 
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it preserves words like priya and mrga (II. 4) ; the nominative 
and accusative singular of yad and tad is jadrum, tadrum, while 
the locative and genitive singular is jadru, tadru (II. 19,20) 
drs- gives prassa- (to be read for pumma- and probably in Mar¬ 
kandeya as well) and grab- becomes grnha- (to be so corrected 
for gunha- and probably in Markandeya also) (II. 29, BO). For 
vracada, he says, r and consonant + r are kept except in words 
like bhrtya (III. 2), hr ft- becomes bro- and its- becomes varha- 

(III- 4). 

The general agreement among the grammarians of the 
eastern school is evident enough. We find them maintaining 
that the nagara or the normal type of Apabhramsa allows (i) 
the vowel r, (ii) keeps groups of consonant + r and (iii) adds 
an inorganic r in a few words like vydsa etc. This tendency 
is confirmed by the use of words containing r-groups or the 
vowel r as (iy) gram, tram (or other variants all containing this 
group) (v) prassa- ‘to see’ (with the doubtful exception of Mk.) 
(v) jatru, tatru (Mk. doubtful) (vi) grnha- ‘to take’. To these 
Purusottama alone adds (vii) forms like kimpradi etc. The 
vracada dialect is distinguished from this normal type of Apa¬ 
bhramsa by the additional rules like (i) the preservation of r 
and groups of consonant+r except in words like bhrtya, (ii) 
vrs- becoming varha- (Mk. doubtful) and bra- becoming broppi 
etc. (Pu. doubtful). Krarnadlsvara has the additional rule 
that this dialect keeps groups of r + consonant. For the present 
we are not concerned with other features which are said to dis¬ 
tinguish these two dialects. 

The position of the Prakrit grammarians may be sum¬ 
marised as follows. Hemacandra and others do not know any 
dialectal distinctions in Apabhramsa and allow for this language 
the preservation of r and groups like consonant + r, and the 
presence of an inorganic r in a few words. The grammarians 
of the eastern school, Purusottama Markandeya and Rama- 
tarkavagiSa allow the first rule for both nagara and vracada, 
while the peculiar feature of vracada alone is varha- coming 
in place of vrh-, because it is not possible to ascertain what 
is peculiar to vracada in the forms broppi and broppinu, whether 
the base or the termination. For KramadiSvara, the distin¬ 
guishing feature of vracada is the retention of r +consonant, 
of which varha- may be regarded as a specific illustration. Now 
in this fact Krarnadlsvara is alone and the base varha- is too 
isolated to form a clear distinction between the two dialects. 
Thus there is no authority for regarding groups of consonant -I- r 
as a feature which should separate vracada from nagara and 

KT 
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the group r f- consonant has the authority of Kramadi^vara 
only with the solitary illustration of mr-pi. 

In the light of these facts it will be now necessary to 
examine the Apabhramsa stanzas quoted by the early rhetori¬ 
cians and particularly by Hemacandra in his grammar, in 
order to see how far they keep traces of conjuncts with r. The 
two stanzas of liudrata illustrating bhasaslesa of Sanskrit and 
Apabhramsa (IV. 15, 21) show forms like abhramada, prasara, 
kridanti, prasaranti, pranaya, bhramard, mitra and suvibrama 
all of which keep groups of plosive + r. The word durdhara, 
which occurs in the first verse, however, has suffered assimilation 
in becoming 'duddhara. In the verses quoted by Hemacandra, 
we find traces of r and groups of r in the following words : 
yrnhai, (336), prahgani, dhrum, tram, bhrantri (360), hrdantaho 
(370), tndhra (372), broppinu, broppi (391) bruvaha (391) grnhep- 
pinu vratu (394), priya (401), praydvadl (404), prdu, prdiva, 
prdimva (414) dhruvu (418) drammu, dravakkau, drelii (422) 
trndi (422) pemnadrahi (424) grnheppinu, dhrum, priu (438) 
antradl (445). In these very stanzas we find, side by side, 
forms like mahaddumu (336) miahku (401) bhamtadl (414) and 
peuwia (preman) (424) which show that the normal assimilation 
and the vocalisation of r were current in the same dialect. 
Another fact which emerges by the scanning of these stanzas 
is that, as far as the metre allows us to determine, nowhere 
do these cases of groups make the preceding syllable long by 
position. The two apparent exceptions, antradl scanned as 

and tndhra with the metrical scheme — are due to the anus- 
vara in the first and the double plosive in the second, which 
should be better written as tuddhra. 

In his introduction to the Bhavisattakaha, Jacobi was 
misled by the supposition that groups of consonant-fr were 
charnoteristic of the vracada Apabhramsa and all these verses 
should be, therefore, regarded as being written in this dialect. 
This led him to enquire whether the language dealt with by 
Hemacandra is hemogeneous or contains traces of different 
dialects and he came to the conclusion that besides this vracada 
there are traces of two more dialects, one which may be called 
the Sauraseni Apabhramsa and the other showing softening 
of all intervocalic stops. 1 Later on in his introduction to the 
Sammkumaracanu, he had to give up the fact, attributed to 
Kramadisvara, that groups of consonant + r are characteristic 
of vracada, but groups of r + consonant were meant by him 

1 p. *72. 
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as such. Naturally Jacobi 1 now considered that these verses 
which contain groups of consonant + r and the stanzas of Budrata 
mark an older stage of Apabhramsa, which thus differs from 
the normal Apabhramsa of the other verses of Hemacandra’s 
grammar. Dr. Upadhye* also thinks that features of the 
so-called SaurasenI basis and the retention of groups of r suggest 
dialectal differences in the Apabhramsa of Hemacandra. He 
differs from Jacobi in holding that the relation between the 
dialect showing such unassimilated groups and the normal 
one which assimilates them, is not chronological, the one being 
older than tire other, but dialectal, the two coming from two 
different regions. 

The idea of either a chronological or a dialectal difference 
based upon the treatment of groups of r was supported by most 
of the Apabhramsa literary works so far published. All of them 
uniformly followed the rule of assimilation and' thus agreed 
with the practice of the majority of the verses quoted by Hema¬ 
candra, which left the few stanzas with the unassimilated groups 
either as a relic of an archaic stage of growth or remnants of a 
different dialect. But when Dr. Alsdorf published the Hari- 
vnmsapuram, 3 a part of the Mahdpurana of Puspadanta, a 
writer*of the 10th century and therefore decidedly older than 
Hemacandra, the problem assumed a new appearance. He 
pointed out that two of the three Mss. of that work do show 
the retention of r and groups of the type consonant + r, and 
he was able to collect some 11 words which have conjuncts 
of this nature and some 7 words showing the vowel r. Thereby 
he has naturally to reject the view of Jacobi that the retention 
of such conjuncts can suggest an older stage of the language 
and Jus own conclusion amounts to the fact that Apabhramsa 
has kept an older phase of phonetic development, older than 
that of the Prakrits with respect to such groups. 

With the publication of the whole of the Mahdpurdm 4 
in three volumes by Dr. Vaidya, it becomes again necessary 
to examine the problem anew in the light of all the material 
that can be collected from this work, winch is the only major 
one which has kept traces of these unassimilated groups and 
the vowel r. This will supplirnent the collection made by Dr. 
Alsdorf and in part modify him, as the portion from which he 

1 p. XXI. 

* Introduction to Paramatmaprakdia, Bombay, 1987, p. 47. 

* Harivamsapurana: Alsdorf, Hamburg, 1986, pp. 187-140. 

4 Mahdpuranam: Dr. Vaidya, Vol. I, Bombay, 1937 ; Vol. II, 1940 ; 
Vol. Ill, 1941, MJGM. 
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has. put together his 70 and odd cases, has been reedited with 
ampler material and which necessitates a revision of his cases, 
though to a slight extent. 

As can be seen from the introductions of Dr. Vaidya to 
the different volumes of the work, the Ms. material for the 
whole work is not uniform, Because the problem of these 
sound changes depends greatly upon the way in which we may 
choose to handle the readings supplied by them, it will be 
necessary to note all the variants of the different Mss. as regards 
the preservation or removal of such sounds. I have been able 
to collect some 450 and more cases from the whole work, which 
show either the vowel r or r in conjuncts. I have also noted 
all the variants shown by the Mss. which either replace them 
with other vowels or change the groups by the process of assi¬ 
milation and cases where the editor did not feel himself justified 
in adopting these sounds in the body of the text as the Mss. 
evidence was slender, being confined to one or two of inferior 
value. It is just possible that a few cases may have escaped 
my notice, but the collection is ample enough to evaluate it 
for linguistic, purpose and a few more cases, if detected, are 
not likely to change materially our general conclusions based 
on the available material. It, will not be out of the place to 
point out that the editorial work has been so thorough and 
well done that the reader is never at a loss to make out the 
exact significance of the readings recorded and except for a 
case or two where by oversight the names of the Mss. are missing 
in the critical apparatus, it is always possible to state the reading 
of a given Ms. as regards these changes. 

To understand the implications of the readings of the 
different Mss. noted here by the indications used by the editor 
with minor changes, it will be necessary to summarise the 
important facts recorded by him, as far as they pertain to their 
nature and classification. Further details may be looked into 
in the introductions themselves. The first 87 sandhis of the 
Mahay wnind arc based upon five Mss. designated by the editor 
with the letters G. K. M. B. P., P., however, breaking off in 
the middle of sandhi 2ft. These are classified into two groups, 
G. K. giving the older version and M. B. P. a slightly later 
version shown by the presence of a larger number of introductory 
stanzas, various readings and a few additional passages. This 
division is valid for the present problem as well. The group 
G. K. uniformly presents r and r-groups, while M. B. P. change 
them to i and assimilated stops. In one case (9. 22. 9) the 
original reading of K. trya is modified into tiya by a later hand, 
which thus comes nearer to tiya of P. and tiha of M. B. Out 
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of 157 cases of the first volume, there are only four cases where 
G. and K. differ among themselves : 22. 1.13. G. vrata K. 
vraya ; 34. 8. 6. G. pranapriu K. prdnipriu ; 36. 2. 6. G. priyahu 
K. pryahu; 10. 4. 11. G. dhruvu K. dhuvu, where only the last 
case shows a real difference as regards the retention of r-groups. 
Equally close is the agreement of the remaining three Mss. 
M. B. P. and there is only one case 23. 11. 11. where P. agrees 
with G. K. as against M. B. P. prdniprana, M. pdnipanu B. 
panipdna. Otherwise they uniformly agree in getting rid of 
these sounds. 

For sandhis 38-80, Dr. Vaidya has used three Mss. called 
K. A. P. which can be grouped into K. which keeps these sounds 
and A. P. which remove them. Out of 189 cases in all, only 
in 13 cases this grouping is disturbed : 54. 4. 7. is doubtful 
as no readings are recorded ( uddiyaprdnai) and this will b© 
the only case where P. may be said to preserve the r-group 
which, however, is naturally suspect. In 60. 16.4. A. K. 
nrvahu P. nivahu ; 60.20.8. K. A. mrga P. miga; 61.19.8. 
K. A. mrgaloyandi P. miga; 61. 19. 14. K. A. nrvai P. nivai; 
61.19.15. K. A. mrganayana P. miga; 61.20.12. Iv.' nrvu, 
A. nru P. niu ; 62. 4. 14. K. A. mrganettahi P. miga ; 74.10. 6. 
K. A. nrvabalai P. niva ; 74. 12. i2. *K. A. mrgena P. migena ; 

80. 5. 11. K. A. nrvai P. nivai, A. agrees with K. In 71. 7. 2. 
K. P. migi A. mrgi; 73.18.15. K. P. migamuddai A. mrga, 

A. is alone in keeping r. 

The sandhis 81-92 are based on the Mss. K. A. P. (=* Alsdorf 

B. ) B. (=Alsdorf A) and S. ( = Alsdorf C). Here also the rela¬ 
tion between the first three K. A. P. remains the same. Out 
of 72 cases K. keeps these sounds for 56 times, P. in none and 

A. agrees with K. in 10 cases in having them : K. A. nrva P. 
niva 81.12. 1. 84. 2. 3. ; K. A. prangani P. pangane 90. 4.18 ; 
92. 9. 8. K. priu A. prya P. piya 81. i2. 2. 82. 1.’ 11 ; 91. 18. 
11 ; K. A. mrgayanahu P. migdyanaho 82. 8. 10; K. A. vrndu P. 
vindu 81.18. 8. K. A. samprdiu P. sampdiu 86.1. 25. In one case 

81. 1. 11 K. niva A. nrva, it has r against K. In 88. 24. 18. the 
reading of P. remains doubtful, and with the express statement 
of Alsdorf we may regard it as not having the sound r in mrga. 

B. lias 24 cases of retaining these sounds and S. has 72 cases of 
r and r-groups, thus 16 times more than K. : S. priya K. tiija 89. 
13. 5. S. trya K. liya 91. 6, 6. S. nrva K. niva 81'. 1. 11 ; 88. 2 
15 ; 88. 9. 12 ; 89. 18. 8 ; 90. 2. 6 ; 90. 12. 5 ; 91. 9. 10 ; 92. 8. 3 

90. 6.15. S. priya K .piya ; S. mrga K . miga 88. 23.15 88. 28.17 • 

91. 2.4; 92.1.16; S. vraya K. vaya 92.14.14. S. srya k! 
siya 90. 3. 7. and one case in which K. has the sound as against 
S. Thus S. agrees almost always with K. in having them and 
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shows them in addition in many cases. B.’s agreement with 
any other Ms. is not obvious. 

For the last portion of sandhis 98-102 the Mss. are again 
K. A. P. as in volume two and their interrelation remains the 
same. K. has 17 cases and A. has 15 cases and agrees with 
K. in 101. 8. 1$ K. A. P. pram which is doubtful. Otherwise 
P. has no case of such sounds. This is all the more remarkable 
when we find K. and A. agreeing in volume two in 10 cases 
and in Harivamsa in 10 more cases. 

Our results about the Mss. may be thus summarised : 

K. no date, available for the whole text, has 414 cases 
with and 84 cases without these sounds. ■ 

G, date 1518 a.d. for ddipurdm has 155 cases with and 2 
without the sounds. 

M. date 1820 a.d. for ddipurdm, no case with the sounds. 

13a. date 1002 a.d. for ddi. no case. 

Pa. no date, for 28 sandhis, no case. 

A. date 1558 a.d. for Uttampnrdna, cases 87 with and 
254 without the sounds. 

Pu. date 1578 a.d. for Uttara cases 8(?) with and 288 
without the sounds. 

Bu. date 1584 a.d. for Harivamsa, cases 28 with and 40 
without the sounds. 

S. younger than Bu. for Harivamsa, cases 71 with and 
1 without the sounds. 

Prom this list the interrelation of the dates of the Mss. 
and their tendency to keep the sounds of r and r-groups becomes 
evident. The case of S. must l>e judged by the fact that it is 
itself a recent copy of an older Ms. of the Senagana. Moreover 
no very strict correspondence can be expected in such matters. 
But the conclusion should become apparent that these forms 
go back to the oldest period of the next tradition and cannot 
be attributed to later importation by the copyists. That 
the original text must have contained more forms than what 
we now possess is suggested by the fact that even the best and 
oldest of our Mss. do not give them ih cases where others have 
preserved them. A direct proof of the tendency to remove 
such forms from the text is supplied by K. in which we find 
how a few' forms of these sounds are changed into those without 
them. 
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More important for deciding the phonological nature of 
Apabhramsa is the fact that in spite of so large a number of 
such cases the range of the words in which they occur is much 
limited. The following are the words with the number of eases 
occurring in Mahdpurdm distributed according to the Mss. 
where they are found. M. Ba. Pa. and Pu. may be left out 
of consideration, as they show either no cases or one or two 
of doubtful value. 


(1) Words with r-groups ; 


K. 

ahghrini t 
dnaprdna 1 
in-dr vya 
kriya 1 
dratti 1 
dravakkiyau 1 
draha 4 
drama 1 
dhruvu 25 
prangana 26 
pravari 1 
prde 1 
prana 49 
prdrnya 7 
prdni 10 
prdva -2 
prasiya 2 
priu 15 
priyadattd 1 
vraniu 1 
vrana 1 
vraya 38 
sampraiya 25 
samprdviya-0 
samprdsanu 1 


a. 

1 

1 


2 

1 

10 

G 

1 

24 

1 

4 

1 

6 

1 


11 

14 

5 

1 


(2) Words with r : 


K. G. 

krya 1 

try a 19 6 

nr 7 2 

nrva 53 5 

nrvai 5 1 

parivrddhi 1 

pru 14 10 


A. Bu. 


1 

2 4 


1 

3 


2 

3 


A. Bu. 

1 

1 

10 3 

3 

1 


S. 


2 

G 


1 

4 


1 

8 

3 


S.. 

3 

3 

21 
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pryadattd 5 5 

mrga 57 25 6 3 

mrgamhi 1 

mrgavai 1 

mrgdyarm 2 1 

mrgavai 5 4 

wm/t 1 

vrnda 2 11- 

srya 12 3 1 

(3) Words witli inorganic *r : 

TC. (I. A. Bu. 


nipnha 1 

prde(?) 1 1 

prdyanti 1 

bruha 1 1 

vrakiii 1 
vrd.su l 


9 

1 

1 

8 

S. 


Traces of such forms are rare in other Apabhramsa works. 
But it will be incorrect to say that they are confined to the 
Mahdpwrdm only. In the Kathdkosa of Srlcandra a few forms 
with r (particularly arm) are noted. This author is placed in 
the 11th century, 'lire Apabhrariisa verses in Hemaeandra’s 
Chandonu.sd.sana also supply us with a. few words of this type : 
krva (0. 116), cakru (7. 8) trntf.i (6. 32), drain (6. 60), druo (7. 37) 
dihriwu (6. 121 ; 6. 129 ; 7. 57) priya (6. 18 ; 6. 25 ; 6. 38 ; 6. 46 ; 

6.82; 6.127) prdmhara (6. 118) vandri (6.34). Jacobi has 

already pointed out that these Apabhramsa verses are the 
compositions of Hemacandra himself and not quotations from 
earlier works as is the case with his grammar. This is not 

wholly true. A few of them are quotations and recur in his 

grammar, as the verse cudullao cunni hoimi (Oh. 6. 11$ = Gr. 
4. 395). Moreover, to ascertain the range of such words they 
are of importance, as it is scarcely possible that Hemacandra 
would have kept them even in his own compositions if he had 
not found them in current literature. In this sense they differ 
from his stanzas in the Kumdrapdlacarita where-they are ex¬ 
pressly written for illustrating the rules of his grammar and 
as such may distort the facts of the natural language by over¬ 
emphasis. In this metrical treatise he has no such need to 
change the phonology of the language, particularly when these 
groups are metric-ally harmless, i.e. make no difference by their 
position. 

As said above, though the verses of the Kumdrapdlacarita 
may not be taken as good evidence for linguistic purposes, 
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it is nevertheless important to see how far they may help us 
in indicating the scope of Hemacandra’s rule vddho ro luk, for 
even a poet writing ad hoc for the purpose of illustrating his 
grammar cannot write a non-existent form, especially in words 
not meant for illustration and when there is no metrical or 
other necessity for their choice. Thus besides the words ex- 
pressedly taught in his sutras, we have, in addition, krva (8. 66) 
krvd (8. 82) krvdlu (8. 82) drahi (8. 68) grnhia (8. 45) nrva (8. 82 ; 
8! 88) prdvai (8. 58) prdmvei (8. 60).- That these stanzas do 
show the same phonological features as the quotations in his 
grammar can be seen from an interesting coincidence, which 
cannot be reasonably said to be intentional. Thus all the above 
words do not make long the preceding syllable in spite of the 
conjunct of r. But we find the word tudhra used with the 
metrical scheme-'-' which is the same as found in the-line tudhra 
anuttara khanti of his grammar (4. 372). 

These facts about the phonology of Apabhramsa have 
raised a number of problems, many of which Dr. Alsdorf has . 
dealt with, with reference to the cases found in the Harivamsa 
and has come to some tentative conclusions. With this fuller 
material, they can be now in part confirmed and in part modified. 
Of his forms one pittrya must be rejected as being not subs¬ 
tantiated by the Mss. evidonce and his reading of C(=S of 
Dr. Vaidya) in 84. 10. 11 vrahcm (vadfccna) is also doubtful 
as it is not recorded by the later editor. 

As regards the question whether all such forms can be 
the result of Sanskrit influence on the scribes, Dr. Alsdorf has 
rightly pointed out that the number of such forms, which has 
now become quite considerable, the agreement between the 
illustrative words of the grammarians and the words found 
in the Mahdpurdna, the agreement of the different unrelated 
Mss. and the absence of any other traces of Sanskritisms on 
the part of the scribes, all go to show that they are not due 
to Sanskrit influence. But he has added two more considera¬ 
tions of a different nature to prove the same fact. The writing 
of srya for sri and trya for strl cannot be due to the influence 
of Sanskrit, in which case we should expect writings like sriya 
and triya. Secondly there is uniformity in the writing of nrva 
(with dental n) on the one hand and niva (with cerebral ») 
on the other. In case of a simple Sanskritism we should have 
expected a p as well in this word. But the choice of n with 
the vowel r may be due to the form current in Sanskrit. 

If we accept the fact that the written r in these words 
in Apabhramsa really stands for the sound n, which Alsdorf 
58 
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himself suggests, it is but natural to suppbse that the choice 
of the form with either r or conjunct with r was mostly decided 
by the nature of the Sanskrit word, as, on the whole, the dis¬ 
tinction between the two modes of writing agrees with Sanskrit 
orthography. This lack of agreement in case of trya and srya 
may lie attributed to the obscurity of their relation with the 
corresponding Sanskrit words, which was not quite apparent. 
Moreover we havo the express statement of the grammarians 
that both r and groups with r remain as in Sanskrit (prakrtyd). 
The second point, probably, is to be explained differently. 
The contrast between nrva and ttiva cannot be pressed too 
far, as even Mss. and books which prefer to write niva continue 
to write nrva. That the n of nrva was caused by the r sound 
is more probable, as the two cerebral sounds cannot be easily 
pronounced together and we find a similar contrast as early 
as in Asokan inscriptions. There we see the eastern dialect 
with cerebralisation and assimilation of r-groups contrasted 
with the western dialect with r-groups and absence of cere¬ 
bralisation. 

In spite of the* statement of the grammarians and the 
nearly concordant usage of the Mss. Alsdorf is right in suggesting 
that all these words with r and r-conjuncts represent the same 
real pronunciation. His argument to prove this, however, 
is not quite intelligible. The wirting of srya and trya to re¬ 
present srl and slri can only prove that their relation with the 
Sanskrit words was not evident for the writer, for otherwise, 
with the samo sound and the Sanskrit mode of writing to guide 
him as in all other cases, we should really expect triya and 
sriya. That priya is actually written prya both as adjective 
(‘dear’) and noun ( =priyd ‘wife’) and in the proper name prya- 
dattd is clear from the above illustrations. These cases, however, 
were lacking in his portion of the text. Fortunately we have 
some more evidence to show that both the modes of writings 
represented the same sound and that it was the sound ri. In 
the first place, we have now the same word, now written with 
r now witn ri. Thus in 69. 15. 7. there occurs the word para - 
makrya (paramakriyd ) while in 34. 1. 6. we find samhakriya 
(sandthakriya). We have both priu, priyadattd and pru and 
pryadattd in the various readings. In 36. 2. 5. while G.' writes 
priyahu K. prefers pryahu. All the Mss. which assimilate the 
r-groups always write i in case of words with r which means 
that they had before them forms with ri in groups. But pro¬ 
bably the best evidence for this sound of r is to be found in the 
rhymes of ApabhramSa poetry. It is well known that final 
rhymes in ApabhramSa occupy a prominent place and the whole 
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of the Mahapuram shows them. The one peculiarity of these 
rhymes in Apabhramsa is that they pertain not only to the 
final syllable, which must be identical, but also to the vowel 
preceding it, to make it a good rhyme. • Thus if a word of two 
syllables occurs at the end of a line so as to rhyme with another 
we can naturally, suppose that their vowel elements must be 
identical. In Mahapuram we find the following cases of end- 
rhymes : 

*69.15.7. paramakrya paccakkhasrya 

34.1. 6. dehi srya sandha kriya 

31.8. 8. prdmpru kuberapiu 

*45.12. 4. tdsu pry a mi srya 

*45. 3. 8. * gatnpi thiu prdmpriu 

82. 1. 11. pahcamahu piya paccakkha srya 

Three of these cases marked* may not prove anything. But 
the other cases clearly indicate that both the modes of writing 
r and ri represented the same sound, which made good rhymes 
with the first syllable of piu { — pita) and piya (= priyd), and this 
sound can only be ri in these circumstances. 

As regards the forms of inorganic r as taught by Hema- 
candra VIII 4. 399. Aisdorf was not able to get any in his 
part of the text. Now we have a few cases in the following 
places : 49. 4. 2. nipriha (T. explains nihsprha), 42. 3. 5. prayanti 
(pdddnte ), 16.11.7. bruhasamgamu {budhasangama) , 99.3.5. vrahiu 
(vadhita), 98.8.6. vrasu {vydsa) of which last is the illustration 
given by Hemacandra and Markandeya. A doubtful case is 
25.5.7. prde samprdviu prdnanihanu vani vahe viddhau hari- 
mmihunu which can give a better meaning by taking prde 
.as an adjective of vahe in the sense of ‘sinful’ as the reading of 
M.B.P. pave suggests, though the explanation of T. prayah 
is just possible. 

These cases amply justify the rule of the grammarians 
which is cautiously worded and would inspire confidence in 
their statements, when we see them confirmed even in obscure 
cases like the present. The real explanation of such forms 
is, however, difficult 'to find. Following Markandeya (XVII.3. 
vydsader yasya rephah syat ) Aisdorf thinks that this r may have 
developed out of y. Tram may be from tyad and not from 
tad; bhantri may presuppose bhrantyi. This explanation can¬ 
not hold good in our cases. If vrahiu is the result of contami¬ 
nation between vadhitah and vranitah (\yhich actually occurs 
in 99.3.5) others remain without explanation. Here, I think, 
Hemacandra is right in calling the r extraneous {ahhuta non¬ 
existent) than Markandeya who takes it as developing out 
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of y in a conjunct. It is quite probable'that in such stray 
cases Apabhramsa has kept a genuine popular element, the 
mode of pronouncing some words with an intruding r current 
among the illiterate people. In Marathi we actually find 
village folk pronouncing the word dusta as drusta and a similar 
habit may be at the basis of Apabhramsa. 

Finally we come to the most important problem about 
theso forms, their relation to other forms of these words which 
show either the full vocalisation of r or the normal assimilation 
of r-groups. These latter predominate oven in Mahdpurdtia 
and are exclusively found in the majority of Apabhramsa 
works. They are normally so represented in the 1’rakrits as 
well. Two explanations are possible and both are put forth 
by scholars. The forms with r-groups may be regarded as 
indicating a dialectal and regional feature as is done by Dr. 
Upadhye or they may be thought to represent an older phase 
of growth, thus suggesting the earlier and archaic form of the 
language as compared to the other forms current in the younger 
form of the same language. This is the view of Dr. Jacobi. 
Dr. Alsdorf has further suggested that these forms with r and 
r-groups also indicate a phase of growth which is even earlier 
than the normal forms of Prakrits and in this respect at least, 
the latest stage of MIA. is more archaic than the earlier dialects. 

With the above evidence before us the following facts 
become clear and help us in deciding which of these suggestions 
is most acceptable. Firstly we have now forms which preserve 
these sounds side by side with others which assimilate the 
groups in the same literary work. Tins will certainly go to 
exclude the possibility of regarding them as dialectal and re¬ 
gional in origin. If is possible to imagine that a grammarian 
like Homacandra may have formulated his rule of the language 
by taking into consideration all available literature, in which 
finer dialectal differences were neglected, and thus laying down 
rules applicable to different dialects side by side. But it is 
quite inconceivable that a poet writing a literary composition 
remaining in one place, can make use of forms from two different 
dialects, without apparent reason. That the same dialect 
can preserve both types of forms side by side should become 
evident from the Girnar version of Asokan inscriptions and 
the literary Pali. 

The second 'fact about these forms to be noted is that 
in nearly all cases the conjuncts are of a different nature than 
those of Sanskrit and even of Middle Indo-Aryan, where they 
are preserved. This difference becomes plain when we consider 
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the metrical value of these words. In the majority of cases, 
all these groups in Apabhraihsa do not make the preceding 
syllable long by position as do Sanskrit and Prakrit conjuncts. 
The only exceptions to this rule are, in Mdhdpurdna : 20.28.7. 
G.K. rattadrahi M.B.P. rattaddahi ; 1G.21.2. G.K. tiipramu 

M.B.P. nippdmu.; 48.19.4. K. niprdniya A.P. nippdniya. In 
the last two cases the prefix nis is responsible for the length 
of the first syllable. This metrical nature 'of. the conjuncts 
with r is also apparent from the fact that in all cases one or 
the other Ms. does not show it and yet their readings are metri¬ 
cally faultless. As against the tendency of the Prakrits, they 
can remain even after long vowels without affecting them : 
10.12.7. dndprdna ,. 85.11.20. mahddrahi 42.2.7. prangane prdn- 
gane 47.8.15. cuo prdnaindo and soon. This rule is applicable 
to the forms found in Hemacandra’s grammar and Chnndonu- 
sdsana as well. But the two stanzas written by Budrata do 
not conform to it. In fact, the conjuncts there are of a different 
type as far as their metrical value is concerned. 

Thirdly we find that all these Apabhraihsa words preserve 
the group only initially. This is, in fact, a result of the preceding 
peculiarity. Here also Budrata’s stanzas differ in allowing 
words like mitrn, vibhrama etc. where the conjunct occurs 
medially. These two facts would naturally lead one to enquire 
whether in all such cases we are dealing with real conjuncts 
or a mere graphical habit of writing them while the actual 
pronunciation had no groups. Such a supposition can explain 
their metrical value and their presence initially where alone 
can such conjuncts be written without violating the metre. 
But here, I think, there is much more than a difference of ortho¬ 
graphy. In fact, the Old Indo-Aryan and the Middle Indo- 
Aryan conjuncts written with r after consonants represent 
a sound in which the plosive is long or double while the con¬ 
juncts in Apabhramsa are pronounced with a single plosive 
as the first member, which satisfactorily explains the metrical 
value of the preceding syllable in the two cases. Thus mitra 
really represents mit/trn while the Apabhramsa form like dnd¬ 
prdna is andjprana. 

With these facts ascertained, it is obvious that we cannot 
put side by side the Apabhramsa-Sanskrit, stanzas of Budrata 
and the genuine conjuncts of Apabhraihsa works and put 
them together as marking an earlier stage of growth as Jacobi 
does. In fact, the Apabhramsa verses of Budrata are in a way 
artificial as they combine the Sanskrit and Apabhraihsa con¬ 
juncts in spite of their difference in sound, with the help of a 
defective orthography. 
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The other argument of Dr. Jacobi ivs that Haribhadra 
in his Nemindhacariu writes an .Apabhramsa which uniformly 
assimilates the r-groups, while his contemporary Hemacandra 
describes in his grammar a language which preserves them and 
it is natural to suppose that the grammarian is describing a 
slightly older phase of the language which has become classical 
by his time, probably following an older grammatical tradi¬ 
tion. As rightly pointed out by Alsdorf this cannot mean that 
works which do not show such groups are younger than others 
having them, for the text tradition may have removed such 
group which was easy in view of the fact that such a change 
could not disturb the metre. Moreover, we now find a poet 
using side by side forms with and without these groups. The 
only reasonable conclusion to which we can arrive is to regard 
them as simply alternative forms current along with the others 
or at most, as archaisms continued in the literary language 
far beyond their natural date. 

If this is what can be ascertained about the eonjuncts 
of the normal type of Apabhramsa, it will be possible to re¬ 
consider the question about the dialectal difference between 
the nagara and vracada dialects. Jacobi rejected the presence 
or absence of groups with consonants + r as marking the differ¬ 
ence between the two in favour of regarding vracada as keeping 
r +consonants, while nagara as having consonants + r, on the 
authority of Kramadisvara. But expect for the illustration 
sarpi given by his commentator and two forms in Hemacandra’s 
Ki(mnrapdlacariia, nannada and sarmada (S.80) we have no 
trace of such forms and thus we are unable to ascertain what 
value should be attached to Kramadlsvara’s statement. On 
the contrary, all the other grammarians of.the eastern school 
agree in attributing the preservation of the same type of con¬ 
junct,s, consonant + r to both nagara and vracada, and the 
mode of their writing implies a kind of distinction between 
the two. It may bo that they implied the rule as having a 
limited application in nagara while it was operative everywhere 
in vracada. The exceptions noted by Markandeya to his rule 
in vracada with the gam blirtyddi only pertain to the vowel 
r and not to r-groups, as can be seen from his list, bhrtya-bhicca, 
nrtya nicca, krtya = kicea and krtyd - kiccd. If this ’is possible, 
it follows that vracada, as distinguished from nagara, must 
keep these r-conjuncts both initially and in the middle as well 
and in that case, these eonjuncts can only be of the type in 
which the first consonant is geminated. Then the verses of 
Rudrata can continue to represent the vracada dialect and 
we may suggest that the two distinct pronunciations of the 
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r-groups distinguished vracada from nagara with the further 
consequence that while in the medial position they can continue 
in the first, only the initial groups can he preserved in the 
nagara. 

In the light of these distinctions it is not possible to accept 
without reservation the conclusion of Alsdorf that the Apa- 
bhrarhsa forms represent an earlieV stage of growth than the 
Prakrits. In some cases at least it .remains doubtful whether 
the Prakrit forms went through the stage represented by Apa¬ 
bhramsa, especially in words like nrva, nrvai, etc. In others, 
the Prakrit and Apabhramsa forms represent divergent lines 
of growth. Thus .the Apabhramsa form mahddraha cannot 
form an earlier stage of Pkt. mahaddaha, obviously because 
the geminated consonant in Prakrit cannot be a further develop¬ 
ment of the Apabhramsa conjunct dr and the same holds good 
in case of Ap. dndprdm Pkt. dmppdm. Because the majority 
of the Apabhramsa words keep these groups initially and in 
such cases the Prakrit represent only a single consonant at 
tbe beginning of a word, the relation of the two is not amenable 
to exact proof. So the conclusion of our enquiry can only be 
negative. The light conjuncts of the normal Apabhramsa 
cannot be taken as a dialectal feature and may or may not 
represent an earlier stage of growth with reference to the assi¬ 
milated forms of Apabhramsa itself and the Prakrits. If their 
relation to the other Apabhramsa forms may be that of archaic 
survival among the current usage and in this limited sense 
they may be earlier, their priority to the Prakrit forms remains 
doubtful. It is however possible that r-groups of the heavy 
type were a dialectal feature of vracada Apabhramsa. 



THU PRAKRIT DHORTAKHYANA : A UNIQUE 
INDIAN SATIRE 

By 

Pnop. Dk. A. N. Upaohyk, 

Kolhapur. 

In isolated branches of literature, the Indian mind exhibits 
remarkable elevation, successful finish and consummate polish ; 
but as contrasted with Western literature the lack of variety 
is apparent everywhere. The fact that ancient India which 
could boast of the greatest master-pieces in epic poetry and 
certain kinds of fiction and drama, has neither a tragedy after 
the manner of the Greeks nor a satire in Roman fashion is to be 
attributed to the peculiar way in which the Indian mind evolved 
and the Indian author was trained for his job. The Sanskrit 
or even Indian ‘poetic theory of super-individual emotion and 
its complacent attitude towards life,’ as Dr. Do 1 remarks, 
‘precluded any serious cultivation of the satiric type of literature.’ 

Satire as a form of literature has been conspicuously 
absent in early Indian literature. Satire is also an indispensable 
stylistic quality in some forms of literature, and the elements 
of this quality are found scattered, here and there, in early 
Indian literature : in stories, in minor poems and in plays. 
.Pandin is unconventional by temperament ; and we see him 
in his Dasakuimmcaritn meting out some satirical lashes against 
gods, Brahmanas, ascetics, nude monks and Buddhist nuns, 
just laying his finger on their weak points. Amongst the 
authors of minor poems Ksemendra has developed some satiric 
style, llis SnmayamdlrM, Darpadalana and Kalavildsa present 
a good bit of satiric style directed against many forms of pre¬ 
valent deformity, Puranie deities and personalities, and dis¬ 
torted specimens of humanity. But throughout Ksemendra 
plays the role not of an artist but of a teacher in' morality. 
The moral tone is so overwhelming, that satirical touches may 
be lost by an ordinary reader. Among the plays it is the 
Bhanas,* especially the four Blulnas edited as Caturbhanl, 
and the Prahasanas that contain a great deal of satirical element. 
They direct their attack against religious orders and provincial 

1 Somo Satiric Pooliis in Sanskrit, Indian Culture,, Vol. VIII, No. 1. 

* Soo S. K. Do in JL’AS, 1926, pp. 68-90 and Poona Orientalist, Vol. 
VII, Nos. 8-4. 
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people. The greatest draw-back of these plays is that their 
satire is buried deep under open obscenity and coarse vulgarity. 

The Dhurtdkhydna of Haribhadra, though casually known 
for the last few years, is now brought to light 1 by Sri Jina- 
vijavaji ; and it luckily makes up the gap, namely, the deplorable 
absence of any satire in our Indian literature. Haribhadra 
(8th century a.d.) is a genius by birth and a satirist by tempera¬ 
ment. He has a passionate aptitude for satirical sketches 
and dilemmatic folk tales, some of which he quotes in his com¬ 
mentaries. In his Sambodha-prakarana he thoroughly ridi¬ 
cules rather objectively, the vices that had perhaps crept into 
the monastic order of his times. He detests, pities and con¬ 
demns the vices and irreligious routine of the ascetic life. In 
his Dhurtdkhydna he satirizes the folly of the degenerating 
belief of the masses in Puranic legends. Monks are morally 
and religiously degraded, and the public is on the verge of 
rational bankruptcy ; and here Haribhadra comes like an expert 
surgeon to ply his satirical instrument before any one can put 
the bandage of religious and didactic teaching. He is an emi¬ 
nent logician, no doubt ; but in this work, on the whole, we 
see him more as a witty critic assailing the citadel of Puranic 
mythology. 

The narrative structure of the Dhurtdkhydna is not 
complicated. During a rainy week the five rogues, four males 
and one female, meet in a park ; and the problem of their meal 
is facing them all. They stipulate like this. Every one is to 
recount bis personal experience, and he who proves it to be 
a lie lias' to give a feast to all. Thus the ball of narration is 
set rolling. The four rogues narrate their experiences which 
are fantastical, logically extreme and absurd in details ; but 
the points of these picaresque tales are confirmed to be true 
by others after quoting parallel legends from the epics and 
Puranas. In their attempts to prove the unprovable and to 
confirm the unbelievable by giving Puranic parallels, the in¬ 
evitable result has been that the Puranic legends themselves 
get fully satirised and the credulity of their believers entirely 
exposed to searching criticism. The female accomplice re¬ 
counts a number of auto-biographical incidents which are 
likewise regarded as credible. But then, all this still keeps 
the main problem unsolved. How are they to get food for 
themselves and for their retinue ? That female rogue would 

1 This has been recently published in the Singhi Jaina Seires, Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. To this edition I have contributed an Introduction 
which embodies a critical study of the different aspects of this unique satire. 
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give them a feast, only if they acknowledged her supremacy. 
This they would not easily accept. She then, continuing her 
narration, leads it to such a point that they have to recognise 
her suzerainty or give feast. They could not get out of the 
dilema : they accept her as their chief. She then dupes a rich 
merchant alleging that he killed her child and extorts a gift 
from him. Thus they all get a feast. The author concludes 
thus: the popular scriptures, when one sciutinizingly studies 
them, are found to contain worthless stuff ; the legends narrated 
in them do not stand the test of rational scrutiny ; and the 
pious, therefore, should follow the path of Sarvajna. 

In flourishing his satirical sword, Haribhadra is uniformly 
rational; and throughout he maintains a remarkable mental 
poise. The fantastic tales possess an air of reality, because 
well-known motifs of Indian literature are interwoven in them. 
They can be easily passed off as amusing and adventurous 
tales, quite innocent in themselves ; but when the author holds 
them side by side with the Puranic legends, their sarcastic 
potency becomes at once clear. The characters like Muladeva 
are well-known figures in Indian literature. Most of the Puranic 
legends quoted by Haribhadra are traced to their sources like 
the Mahabharata, Bamayana and Puranas. Undoubtedly the 
author shows an admirable intellectual integrity in presenting 
these legends. His appeal is always to the intellect, and he 
never plays on the emotions. 

The Dhurtdkhydna is a satire, and a perfect one, because 
of its unique construction, a delicious mingling of phantasy 
and reality, subtle sense of characterisation (though in a limited 
quantity) and above all the startling situation of devils dis¬ 
cussing scriptures, which make it an inimitable piece of raillery 
and a good humoured amusement for all. It has a literary 
form, nothing specially religious about it; it is an out and out 
satire, an artist’s creation ; and as a literary product, it is far 
ahead of its times. Most of the Koman or the English Satire 
is cast in the* mould of a dream or an allegory. This makes 
it stilted and artificial. It is only in Chaucer’s Canterbury 
(Tales and Bocacio’s Decameron that an ingenious framework 
is used to impart an air of reality to the narration. The Dhur- 
takhyana is thoroughly modern both in thought and spirit 
and a master piece of construction. The impossible yarns 
concocted by the Bogues, the replies thereto, and above all 
the witty and surprising end of the story reveal its architectonic 
skill and the beauty of design. Its perfectly original structure 
is one of its highest distinctions, and sufficient by itself to 
proclaim the author’s genius. 
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In subsequent centuries, the Dhurtakhydna, especially 
its construction and satirical potentiality, has been drawn 
upon by Jayarama and others 1 who composed a work called 
Dharmapariksd, the best representative being the Sanskrit 
text of Amitagati* (a.d. 1014). The mode of presentation in 
the Dharmapariksa is somewhat different. The purpose is 
the same, and the motifs of some of the fantastical stories are 
nearly identical. What is implicit, artistic and detached in 
the Dhurtakhydna becomes outspoken, religio-didactic and 
propagandists in the Dharmapariksd. Haribhadra by his 
satirical genius of a very high order smashed the structure of 
Puranic mythology, but the authors of Dharmapariksd have 
gone a few steps ahead that they tried to erect instead a super¬ 
structure of Jaina religious preaching. 

Sanghatilaka gives us a metrical Sanskrit, version of the 
Dhurtakhyana in his commentary on the Samyaktvasaptati, 
and there is also a prose version of it in old Gujarati. Both 
of them are edited with the Prakrit text by Sri Jinavijayaji. 
They offer good aid to understand the original. 

The precocious genius of Haribhadra, obvious in this 
unique work, provides a delightful field for researches in literary 
developments ; and it is hoped that the publication of Dhurta- 
khyana will be followed by richer treasures which lie buried 
in the literature of ancient India. 


1 A. N. Upadhya: Harisena’s Dharmapariksa in ApabhraihSa, ABOBI 
Vol. XXIII, pp. 592f. 

• Mironow: Die DharrnapartksH dee Amitagati, Leipzig 1908. 



A NOTE ON THE KUTRIKAPANA 

By 

Prof. Bhogilal J. Sandesara, M.A. 

The Chedasutras of the Jaina Canon are a veritable mine 
of social information. The Chedasutras treat of the discipline 
of the community of the Jain monks and deal with the fafafauus 
to be observed by them. The subject of the Chedasutras is 
such that they contain very many important facts pertaining 
to political and social history, descriptions of various parts 
of ancient India where the monks used to travel, direct or 
indirect references of contemporary social and religious insti¬ 
tutions, ceremonies, festivals, customs and superstitions, ac¬ 
counts of the life of Jaina pontiffs and the kings and ministers 
who came in touch with the early Jaina church, and semi-histori¬ 
cal legends and such other miscellaneous information which is 
of much use for the antiquarian, historian and sociologist. 

To-day I would bring to your notice an interesting fact 
from the Brhat Kalpasutra, 1 one of the famous triad of the 
Chedasutras, viz. Dasa-Kalpa-Vyavahara. I refer to the 
long description of the in the Bliasya of Sanighada- 

sagani (who lived decidedly before the seventh century of 
Vikrama era) on the Bihat Kalpasutra, and the commentary 
of Acarya Khsemakirti on the same. is the name 

of ancient Indian general stores where all -the necessities and 
luxuries of life and all the animate and inanimate things of 
the whole world could be bought at price. The word has been 
explained as follows : ‘f ’ 'rfasqr: R?rr, fW j 

foRfa s®5f ariqw a 

XXXI Almost identical explanations of the word 
fffrmir occur also in several other Jain scriptures.® 

It is also mentioned that the owner of the qjf^frr'T'Jr 
used to charge the price of marketable goods according to the 
social status of the buyer. A man who was to become an 
ascetic could buy his necessary articles (grifa) there at the 
price of live rupees if he was a common man, lie had to pay 
one thousand rupees if ho happened to be a millionaire or a 
and ten thousand rupees if he was a king or a chieftain. 

1 Tho Brhat-Kalpasiit.ra has boon critically edited by Muni Sri Catura- 
vijayaji and his disciple Muni Sri Punyavijayaji—-the latter one being my Guru— 
and recently published in six volumes by the Jaina Atmananda Sabha of Bhav- 
nagar. Other Chedasutras also require critical editing and publication. 

8 Vide the Abhidhana-Bajendra, Vol. Ill, p. 584-85. 
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We are told in what places the fiPpRiTirs existed. In 
Rajagrha during the reign of the famous king Srenika there 
was a frfipPFTW, and the city of Ujjayini possessed nine jfaqnws 
when the great king Can da Pradyota was ruling over the land 
of Avanti. It is said that the Jain sage Salibhadra who was 
proverbially rich during his worldly life, 1 had bought his Tsftfnr 
and begging bowl at the time of renunciation from a qifqRnqir 
of Rajagrha, paying a price of rupees ten thousand for each 
of those things. 

Several folk tales are also associated with the fPranw. 
It is described how a merchant from Bharukaccha had bought 
a devil from a jfwrm at Ujjayini- -devil who could not be 
satisfied without doing some work for all the time, how he was 
defeated by the merchant saying him to go up and down a post, 
and how the devil dug a pond, in north of Bharii’kaccha, in 
memory of his defeat, which came to be known as Bhutata- 
daga. Another merchant from the city of Tosali in Orissa 
had bought a qpppcrr named Rsipala from a, f bcur'FT at 

Ujjayini. By him also the devil was defeated in the same 
manner, in memory of which the latter made a pond which was 
known as Rsitadaga. The fact of such popular folk tales being 
associated with the jindicates how the people preserved 
its memory oven after it had become a thing of past. 

But considering the account of the faithfully 

preserved by the Jaina tradition in the Bihat Kalpasutra and 
its mention and explanation of its meaning in several other 
Jaina scriptures, we are justified in believing that such large 
scale general stores existed in ancient India in important political 
and commercial centres like Rajagrha and Ujjayini. 

APPENDIX. 

Relevant Extract from the Drhat-Kalpasutra (Bhasya and Com¬ 
mentary). 

fa §s3tt, fir f^r fir30ft fq-1 
fijT53n=nre ? rqfirrpfr, foo? fftraarmrTr iiv^Hn 
^rfirr 'TT^rfiT qr str! q|sfq 1 ‘fajfiRWTos’ qiwfirqfrfrq- 

‘fa-jin’ qfeqrq fsicr §fa- 

qrTTirrcr qHtq-RT 11x^311 ar^r — 

1 The Jain merchants of Gujarat even to-day begin their New year account 
books with the words (May wo attain the prosperity 

of Dhanya and Salibhadra). According to tradition, Salibhadra was a con¬ 
temporary of king Srenika and an inhabitant of Rajagrha. 
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jtftqq^qqqr, qqqfTq-^q-qfjnqjspqr'i 
jfqq qqqfrp'q'qr, qqqrtq |fq qwq iiV^ 3 ii 
ST^iTcT: fpT^PPTCT ST^RTT ^oTT I qq qcfra-qq-q-qsqqifq 

q7fq qqqsqrfq i qqrqqr qqqq f fqqqqq qrnw gqqq’JRq %m qqtflfq fq^q- 
aftqq i “qqqrtq’fq q^qq: qqq?qifq qqqq^q^q qi*qr q*q-qiqsrcqqqrcT 
q^tarsrT: i ‘‘^ifq qqq”fa qqq fqqfqHqq q^tq^r qqf ; q, ?fq qPBrerq: i 
rrq- q<ujfqqrq: i fq^qqozffa^q^ ^-qq?qq sncKTt q^qt fqqfqt qflq°q: I 
q?q>qq*g qqr fqq'fqr.'qqr q qq ancqqt qVqr: qrqTqqqqtoT ’jqnftqrqT 

■jqiq>qr: i qq srorrqrqqrqTq: nv^u qqqiJfq fqq<mfq-^ 
f fq •jqq'iq qiqr, sr fqqqfq qqq %q<qq%q i 
q^qqtf q qq, q q qff srrq’q qffq ir<R r<ni 
‘f ’ ^q qfqsqr: qqr, q?qr: fqq? f mq? ?qq-qcq-qiqm<3*aw q*qrq»q: |g: 
ffqqnqq: i fqnjqq *rqfq ? qfqqtqq qq foqfq %qqn%qq qT ssq 

qq?qrfq mq*q q^ftqqtqsfrq fqqq qq ‘qq’ snq<q q qifrq, “st q^rt qffqq' 
qqqq:” ?fq qqqrq 3T^q%rq qrq; iiW?yii 

3r«f lffrcq-qi'qq-qq-qq?qqqTqrrq qfqqiqqfq- 

q<qart qrqfqqr'q, ^tfq ^sqqiqW i 
qqqrtq qqq^?q, qqq^fqqi'q qqqV q iiy^?mi 
qr^qjqqFTt qqqqnrfq: ffqqjrqwRrfr: ‘qs^qr:’ q^w^q-q't qqfq 
‘^qrqVql’ ^fq-qfe-qiqqi§fqlqt qsqq^qqmi ‘RTp’R:’ qg^q?q: qqfa: I ‘StTK- 
2^qpqt’ q^qM-qTiqrq^qqqlqiqqfq: ?iqq|qq?q't qqfq i qq^q- q-qqrq qq- 
?qq 4 qqrsqq, qcqqq: ^qWqrqrqcqfqqqq^ I qq q qs^qqf qq?qq, q^q qtqqq 
qqq^qqff^q nv^qu 

qq jq^q^qrfq t*jt ?qq fqfqq q?q qqfq ? ?cq^q&- 

fqfqqqq qqr q c q §1? qqqqq qfsqjf q^y i 
qiqqqiqqq q^r, ffqqq^q fqqq ftuiY^n 
qqT q?q?q qqqq-qqqiqi^fqqqR ‘st^t’ softer qfqq q?q qqfq, qrqqt 
q«r: qq^t qr fq#qi qifqJrq ^q qf qr q-q qqqtfq qrq:, qq ‘qqqq?’ qTfq>- 
qWtsr ffqqrqq qpiqq?q?q ‘fq*q?’ qf^qm qqfq, q qfqfqqq fqq«f)fq qrq? i 
^fqqsq: ^qqq'tqqsf^ ir*^n 

^q qr fqfqf qq, qt?q fqqq q|q fq i 
fqsfqq qlqfrq fq, qqq?q fq qqq qq uv^^vsn 
qq qtqq ‘fqfqq’ srr^q-q«qql\rqqqfqq ‘q^q’ qs=qqnfqq:qqiqfx.qrif 
qq ; qqt qqr^qq i ?^qr 3 ‘qffq’ qq'tqqqfqqr'qrqlqqiqfq qifqiqift q^:, q 
sptscqq qfqfqqq: 1 q qqqqq>qer, fq?j q>%sfq ‘fq^’ qqtqfqqq, ^-^<17- 
?qrfq ‘q^qqf q^qqqqq^q qi^q qqfq 1 q ^qqff qftqq ^57 qqqpqsp oqq. 
%q^ ^q qqiqq qfqqqsq; ir^^ii 

qq ffqqrm: qqqqr?r^ ? fqn^- 

jsqqfqqr q ^qr, qqqm qfcfq qrf^|Tr? i 
^q^Rqqqr, qf qqq^tq qfTfq^q't 

^qqfqqrr:’ qqiqiTq^fqqf ^qi: jnqqqt qqqiqf ‘qrfqfiqffV qqifqw- 
fqqiqfqq\qiqwMqTfq ^qfq 1 qqr q"tq>T5qqqqr: ‘q^i^iqq:’ qq^qqqq: ‘qfqjurt’ 
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htht^ht srrfrrsnrffar ftfar i HHHTHrH?HNTRHHN^fTRTfHH3: i q*r ffann- 

tut HHRTNt iiy^h 

ft #ftN RT^tH 3TT HNH: % % HHHfaf- 

vO O V C\ C 

HsstoftTRfHf, HtNfHHH^ ?nt q ffaHint i 

f??HT,H HTfHNf, NHHTH HHH|?ftfi£ IlYR^II 

^srfzTrft ^thh??' h hht ffHHRHHfHHrHtH i HtHfHHHTHTRRH h 

HfHHT ^dHTRt HR HTHHHTT HHsrfHHt ffaWniH ^RT RHfeHTHTRHH NR- ’ 

HTTlfaH:, HHNtH HifaHHR HRHT: fRH I HHT TT3Pj| TRZRHHRfH 

NrfanrffR gsrfHSHfTHR HtHRt hhhpttvhr ‘hthth’ TH^TH-srfaR^HSpjRT- 

HtHH, STcft HTHft HHTTIHH| ffa^ITH HRtfcfH 3TTHHHr«TRHRR: iiy^ii 

HnHH*rHT%H fHHHtfH- 
% 

'RHtq THt|, HH H?HHfH f %Hr HTHt | 

NHHSSHfHHSHff, NHSgH II Y^o || 

HRfR Hf?H3f§, HH5t Hit? Ht H H Hej I 
NHH^SSHH, HTHTT?n>T %R =H Ht fHfH II Y^ ? II 
NtqH HWRT, qf^RT HT H %FH HRR I 

FhPrh hhhhr, hthh h ^ftft hr ii y^ ii 

HTfa| HHFRHHH?TfHHRHH*RFH HH f FhHTTH HJHpHRT- 

HRt?H I 

H?r PHH WW^SSTHt qnt HrP°R3ft 3R^H> H^HHtq HR^H JpHHRHTHt 
hh hrs i atH fPNHRHHrPHqH rnPHH-'qH hr h hh%? art q*i Ht?HH htW 

PH Np«R—H? HHHHR IfN H> ^Fh HR I ftH cf Ft tFhHR Hl| etH NRf TH^tT 

Hsft hi^tFh i atn ngn hihr Nt gf^Ht i h> Nw?-%ff, ?h h hFh- 
Pf*H-H? ?Rf h ^Ph art hhi <jh H®sirqP^ i *qn n?h’ far NfHHT HpgHt atn i 
H 3ft nhs-hr it ? F§ i F?r, ar feRJrar ?r i 30 ft hr?, sir feR 1 qn 

HRpR fH%q 3 HT NH?-?% «PR 1 %H HH? qcH HH HHHt H>tFf HR 
3R f%fn HR H %Fh I HH> HH? HHrff, HTTpHHt Fh, pHH 5t H^fV-HR HTHHt- 
qfN Hc«f HHR NfaR? T %H H^tt RR sftqTJTT? HHHTHtfH HR 

cRNhJTH HH %H HHH53R HH^ Tift WJRHPT HR HHR I 

HH^HRHrHfHa^TR—^HTf^ II HH^^HfHHT HH^HHT ‘HH:’ 
fHHTNfH5tV. ffHHm HTfHH: I HHtSRH fcHT HRHfHH HH: STHH:, %i H HfH- 
HH—HHiHfrHHT^ 3R f Pteft HTTHeftfH I H H HH HHH^ HTH- 

H* fRf RTqTRTH H?H fRHIH I H HHR RIHT^ fST^ar"H^fH I HH: NHfnfqft- 
HHTHft HFHHT HtetH HHR HtWr NRH: qH: HRHJ3R# | HeRef HHHfHf|HHrH— 
HRRH RIHR H HHffH HR? ‘HH* ?HCH ‘HcHT: HtTt|TsH^t^fH)TffH ?fH NTH: I 
HH: H HH HfHHTH—fHfHHts^ HHHT, HH Hr?HH: qTTHHfHfi HiTtfH I H?%H >R0H 
HR^ H H^’ H H?Ht«RHtHrt HH HHTH HfRHTfH ffH HfHcHI HHH HH- 
HHFT fHHIH IIV^Vo || || 

q*R HtH#q, f fNHTHt HTHHHTt HR I 
prrfsHH fHtHHlft, TTHfH| NTfHHffN IlY^ || 

‘qqjR' HtNfHHHTHTNTstH HfHHT HRrfHHtHTHR f p HyPnrr e fHrTH'TTHt 
HR HTHHHIH: Htn: I atnrfq eRH FtTh^H HtfHHHIH hr HH?HH I HHT TTHHt 
NTfHHsCR THtfRf ffHHIWfH Hc#H HHH^HH HtH: II l| 



A NOTE ON. THE VARNAKAS OR TYPICAL 
DESCRIPTIONS 
By 

Prof. N. V. Vaidya, 

Fergusson College, Poona. 

One of the curious features of the prose portions of the 
Svetambara Canonical Literature is the use of Varnakas, or 
the set passages giving typical descriptions, of persons and 
things, i.e. animate as well as inanimate objects. These cliches 
or sol. passages are given in extenso in some of the works, and 
then elsewhere the reader is merely referred to these Stereotyped 
‘varnakas’, e.g. we get. a sentence like ifai 
mr yr-n (sriipft) i urfrift mu (u’romt) or urn um mm 

(HfnnT3fi)etc. Sometimes, the.first, and the last words in the passage 
are given, the two words being linked up by mu (upto) e.g. 

mu gum etc. Besides these typical passages, there are also 
certain words and phrases, which, though usually synonymous 
and expressing the same sense or sentiments, are indicated 
merely by numerical figures ; e.g. 3 stands for If* 

^Tm; strit sr, 7m, msu, min etc. 

Then there are, what have been termed as ‘pattern stories’ 
(cf. Barnett Aut<iqada Dvsao Intr. p. IX). The Story is thus 
broken off by a mere reference to the story of some other cha¬ 
racter in some other text. It is mainly due to this that the 
European Scholars have remarked that the style of the prose 
works is ‘as dry as dust’ (Winternitz) ; or mechanical and un¬ 
interesting. And there is no gainsaying this much that the 
smooth How of narration is certainly hampered by such devices. 
After every few lines, the reader is supposed to either recall 
or refer to some words, passages, or sometimes the whole of 
the story. One might then as well wonder and ask : What 
is the purpose of repeating such stories ? Because given a 
sample story and a stock of proper names and names of places 
etc., the reader might be as avcII be left to weave out any number 
of stories and narratives out of them. And we are told that 
their feature is shared also by the Buddhist Canonical Literature ; 
where also we get pattern stories and recurring passages called 

It, is interesting to note that the Bengali has also retained 
this curious feature (cf. D. S. Sen : Bengali Language and 
Literature, quoted by Winternitz). “These are formulae which 
every Txatluik has to get by heart,—set passages describing 
not only Siva, Laksmi, Visnu, Krisna and other deities, also 
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describing a town, a battlefield, a morning, noon and night 
and many othejr subects which incidently occur in the course 
of the narration of a story. These set passages are composed 
in Sanskritic Bengali with a remarkable jingle of consonances, 
the effect of which is quite extra ordinary.” We get the 
Varnakas in the’ Canonical Literature of the Jaina^of the 
following :—A city, a king, a queen, a sanctuary, bath-house, 
gymnasium, a palace, a forest, Mahavira and so on. 

Some other time, I also propose to present a critical 
study from literary and other points of these Varnakas. For 
the present I am going to restrict myself only to the Genesis 
of such a device. , 

It is impossible to conceive that any single person or 
author might have been responsible for the composition of 
these Varnakas, or ready made descriptive set passages for the 
use of others, livery one conversant with the history of the 
reduction of the Jaina Canon is aware of the fact that the extant 
canon in its present form is due to the efforts of the two Councils, 
and particularly to the last Council held under the Presidentship 
of Devardhiganin Ksamasramana (in the sixth century a.d.). 
It is very likely that at the last Council, the Canon was not 
only reduced to writing but they must have also set themselves 
to the work of preparing copies of all the works ; so that the 
Canon should be preserved in a uniform tradition in all the 
various Bliandaras. And it is when they undertook this task, 
that they probably thought of the various devices to economise 
labour, time, as well as the writing material. And what probably 
must have happened is something like this :—The Council 
compared all the works wherein, e.g. a king or a queen or a 
temple etc. was described, and they brought together in one 
place all these descriptions, wrote them only in one place, 
making it a sort of exhaustive description to be used as a stock 
reference. That seems to me the only reasonable explanation 
for the heaping up of synonymous phrases and expressions. 
It was thus, a mere synthesis, without much of judicious choice. 
They might have, no doubt, in this manner lightened their 
task, but they left the stamp of tediousness and monotony on 
these portions of the Canon. Some of these Ajforks have, thus, 
lost their literary merit; and even the story interest is also 
negligible, as the stories, instead of being narrated in a natural 
form, are told in a mechanical and stereotyped form. In spite 
of this, we do get some occasional literary flashes, wherein the 
descriptive powers of those writers are evinced : ef. e.g. the 
description of the shipwreck in the Nayd, Ch. IX. But such 
passages are only like an oasis in a big desert. 
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THE MONTH AND THE DATE OF THE MAHABHARATA 

• WAR 


By 

J. S. KaRANDIKAR, B.A., LL.B., 

Editor, ‘Kesari’, Poona. 

While determining the date of the Mahabharata war, 
we have to settle its month and year. The first question is 
comparatively easier and can be answeied from the internal 
ovidence of the epic. We shall take it up first. 

1. Srikrishna started on his peace-making mission on 
the 12th day of the bright half of Kartika— 

88, 7.) 

2. Up to the fifth day of the dark half of Kartika Krshna 
was in Hastinapura on his mission ; but the negotiations finally 
broke off. Thereupon he prepared for his return journey; 
but before going, he made a last attempt to win over Kama 
to the side of the Pandavas. 

8. Failing in this attempt Krshna forebodes a terrible 
war and expressed his opinion that the war may begin seven 
days after. 

u'wwsr fewRRWW i 

sfanft qy^nrt aw armf: n { ^?fPT, 148, 18) 

4. Duryodhana ordered his army to march to the battle¬ 
field on the 6th day of tho dark half of Kartika, the moon being 
in jsriTSPT, 

5. But Krshna’s suggestion did not fructify. The 
interval was too short for the Pandavas, who ordered their 
army to move to the battlefield only after the arrival of Krshna 
and final consultation with him some days later. 

6. Balarama as a protest against this decision of waging 
war left, off for pilgrimage. The moon was in Anuradha 
on that day, fi’WWfrr. This was at the end of the month of 
Kartika. 

7. The Pandavas not having completed their prepara¬ 
tions delayed for some days more and hence Duryodhana sent 
Uluka to goad Dharmaraja to begin the war without further 
delay. This mission of Uluka and the reference theiein to the 
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worshipping of weapons on proves that the war had 

not begun on the new moonday of Margasirsa. 

8. The verse ‘Hnrfa'pnn ( iftar, 17.2 ) 

indicates that the war began on the day on which the moon 
was in an inauspicious hmn of the category of RNT. This 
description is applicable to NTWt and not to or 

9. The tradition current in Bharatasuvitrl shows that 
the battle began on the 13th day of the brignt fortnight, when 
the Naksatra also was Yamadevata, i.e. Bbarani. It is im¬ 
possible to reconcile these statements. So the Naksatra 
being more important, it is better to make the date as the 11th 
day, Ekadasi/ wheri the Naksatra is Bnarani. 

10. contains further inconsistencies. Abhimanyu 
was not killed on the very first day after Drona had become 
Commander-in-chief, but was killed on the third day. So also 
Bhagadatta was not killed after the fall of Abhimanyu but 
before it. Mace-duel () took place not at midnight but 
before sun-set. So I have rearranged the time-table accordingly. 

11. Ghatotkaca was killed on the fourth night which 

corresponds with ?«. mvcrmfinfi says that 

was killed on ?ro I have arranged my time-table 

to suit the description of the time of rising of the moon on 
the night after the death of Ghatotkaca. According to nrh- 
HTfipft the war ends on nhrtritt. My theory is that the war ends 
one day before wwtrtt, because that night on which Asvat- 
thama destroyed the remnant of the army of the Pandavas 
is described as firnr, which predicate is applicable to 
and not to aprnjTwr. 

12. According to the dark half of of 

that year consisted of fourteen days only, one fafa being sniffifa. 
NrRTRTfHl does not take this surffifir into consideration. There¬ 
fore there appears to be a difference of two days in my calcula¬ 
tions, when I place the beginning of the war on hpNW 
NnHHffoft takes HPTHfif qo ^ as the first day of the war. But 
there is a difference of one %f«r only about the end of the war. 
My time-table is more consistent with the description in the 
Mahabharata of the fighting by night when the Moon is 
described as rising two hours after midnight after the fall of 
Ghatotkaca. 

13. My calculation is based on simple arithmetic. Ac¬ 
cording to Vedanga-Jyotisa, begins alternately on 

five different Tithis in the month of Magha. The beginning 
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of the Mahabharata War is sixty-eight days before the day 
of the . Therefore we have the following alternatives :— 


Beginning of 



Beginning of War 

HTH Ho 


.... 


V3 




Maglia being an 
intercalary month 

3To 

n 

.... 

HlHHfiT Ho 

Y 



.... 




V9 

• . . . 




V 

.... 

Ho 

O 

n 


14. If the interval between the first day of the war and 
the last day of Bhlsrna’s life is to be sixty-eight days, the 
war must begin on the various days as corresponding to the 
change of the day of the HtTTPTH. 

15. The day of the HfRTHH must tally with the description 

Hints* HHnsrrccft hth: nfhfer i 

fHHFTHH: HHls* 5 FP?it II 

and at the same time the corresponding day on which the war 
commenced must correspond to the description 

Hnrfawr: HtHPd^n srhthh ti 

and also to the rising of the Moon, when the war was carried 
on during night, rpthIh H° ??, as the day of the commence¬ 
ment of the war and nrn f° v as the day of the hhtthh satisfy all 
the above mentioned conditions as the night-fighting and the 
time of rise of the moon corresponds with the 10th day of dark 
half of Mimgaslrsa. Therefore hpthH Ho \\ is tne day on which 
the Mahabharata war commenced. 

Objections against Dr. DaftabTs date. 

16. Dr. Daftari’s main idea of separating the ill omens 
into two groups is unauthorised, untenable and unreasonable. 

17. There is not the least indication in the verses to show 
that they point out the time when the work of writing the 
Bharata was complete. 

18. Why should that time be described as so very in¬ 
auspicious as is done in the verses which Dr. Daftari assumes 
belong to the second group ? 

19. Dr. Daftari’s astronomical calculations mainly depend 
upon the position of the planet Mercury which, even in ordinary 
clear weather, is scarcely visible to the naked eye. Is it not 
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then absurd to suppose that when the sky was dim with war- 
dust, somebody would have the leisure to see and the keen 
sight to find out whether Mercury was visible or non-visible 
on any particular day ? 

20. Dr. Daftari changes the readings in some of the 

verses from fff:” into “fw” into "%t” and 

interchanges the words ‘y^r’ and apparently for no 

other purpose than to suit his own -theory. This shows that 
his theory has no real foundation ; he first starts with some 
presupposed theory and then changes the readings to suit it. 

21. The verses tr?: srjerfsjcr:” and “sj# sftT’ 

describe the come.t called and 3 ^:’ Therefore 

it is wrong to suppose that these verses indicate the position 
of the Venus or the Mercury. 

22. Dr. Daftari regards the description of the rising of 

the moon in as an interpolation,, because it upsets bis 

whole theory ! That description of the rising of the moon forms 
part of the main events of the War and cannot be ignored or 
regarded as an interpolation. Any date that would be given 
as the beginning of the war must therefore be shown to be 
consistent with this description of the rising of the moon. The 
date I suggest is thoroughly consistent with this description. 

23. Even after interchanging the words 3 ®!^ and 

and making the verse to read as—" sr^t HJPTRftsfR 3 ®}^ jjtcito:” 
Dr. Daftari cannot point out the day on which started 

on his pilgrimage and how the moon was in the srw constella¬ 
tion on that day. 

24. - Dr. Daftari completely ignores the tradi¬ 

tion and also sets at naught the fact that the greater part of 
the war was fought in the dark half of the month of hdtsM, as is 
shown by the description of darkness at night. 

25. My dates differ from those in the only by 

one or two days, and the reason for it is that vTRHHTfirft does not 
attach due importance to the Naksatras. 1 have adjusted the 
Tithis to suit the Naksatras that are specially mentioned as fore¬ 
boding evil things. Thus there being a specific mention of 

as foreboding very great loss to the Kauravas (vffosro 8 . 12 ) 
it easily suggests that and the loss of the greater 

part of the army of the Kauravas must have happened when the 
moon was in f%*T. So also the fall of Karna, is given on aRTTHRSTT 
and. the fall of Bhlsma is taken to have happened on* 
and so on. In Dr. Daftari’s time-table all the inauspicious 
Naksatras fall outside the range of his eighteen days. 
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Now I proceed to discuss the year of the Mahabharata 

War. 

26. The traditional year of the Mahabharata War adopted 
by the late Mr. C. V. Vaidya is 3101 B.C., when the Kaliyuga 
is supposed to have commenced. This date is too early to be 
true and gives rise to many historical inconsistencies. 

27. The Vedic period was not yet over. The CTcf'T^T^T’r 
was not yet written. Even tho most ancient Upanisad 
was not yet ready. So the Gita, which is an Upanisad, and 
which appears to be written as an improvement, upon the doc¬ 
trines contained in some of the older Upanisads, could not be 
told to Arjuna by Snkrsna on the battleheld in 3101 B.C. 

28. B.C. 3000 to B.C. 2000 is regarded as the probable 

period when the ^rsrir literature such as sTnaw, sftw- 

dhrft'T wrgpr and the older Upanisads such as forensr, 
HfrRR, and SJRtej- were produced and became current. 

29. The Ramayana is regarded as history and its period is 
taken as somewhere between 2300 to 2500 B.C. and since the 
Pandavas came on tho scene nearly 25 generations after, there 
must intervene at least some four to live centuries between 
the Ramayana and tho Bharat a war. 

30. The dynasties given in the srrzpjTW, which is the oldest 
and a reliable jttvt, show that nearly 1500 years elapsed bet¬ 
ween the birth of 'rIBtRt and the beginning of the reign of the 
Nandas. Since the date of the Nandas is B.C. 420, the birth 
of sftfsrPr, i.e. the date of Mahabharata War, comes to about 
1920 B.C. 

^ 5T?f 'T^SRfPRH ll” (WRgTRT) 

Tins is the correct reading and is accepted in the Sacred 
Books of the Hindoos, Vol. XVII Part I, published in Benares. 
There is the same reading in the lately found in 

in Madras Presidency. Mr. F. G. Pargiter has noted this 
reading in many Puranas. 

32. We arrive at nearly the same date by the different 
process of adding up the years of the reigns of the various kings 
that ruled in India since the Mahabharata War. Thus *T$jr«r 
dynasty ruled for 1000 years. sriftcT dynasty ruled foi 138 
years, jfonrHT dynasty ruled for 362 years. Then the Nandas 
ruled for 100 years. Afterwards srenjtgr ascended the throne 
in 322 B.C., which date is the sheet-anchor of all ancient his- 
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torical dates. The sum total of these comes to 1000 + 138 + 
862 + 100 + 322=1922 B.C. Rai Bahadur gives 

this very date. 

33. There is no leason to suppose that the Puranas give 
fictitious dates. These traditions are handed down from 
generation to generation and they are noted down in the Puranas 
at least two thousand years ago ; for some of the oldest Puranas 
were written some centuries before the Christian Era. 

34. Dr. Daftari’s attempt to divide tire given periods 
by two and thus to bring down the date of the Mahabnarata War 
to 1197 B.C. is an after-thought. For he starts with some 
pre-snpposed notions and then distorts the texts to suit his 
own pet theory. 

35. Thus historically speaking the year of the Mahabharata 
War comes to 1922 approximately. 

86 . History cannot give more exact data than this. But 
if we can use astronomical evidence we can Arrive at more 
exact dates. 

37. The Mahabharata contains many references to the 
position of the planets such as Saturn, Jupiter, Mars. By 
calculating the exact periods of their rotations we can find out 
the exact year iir which the positions of all the seven planets 
tally with those mentioned in the Mahabharata. 

38. Astronomical calculation is an intricate subject, 
so it cannot be explained in the short space in this summary. 
But it will be explained to those who are interested in it. 

39. By such calculations I have found out. that the exact 

year of the Mahabharata War is 1931 B.C. i.e. 2009 before 
WW. And the exact fM*r of the commencement of the 
War is 5T° n and the fafa on which the War ended is 

JTPftfhf fro ?v 

40. For the sake of accuracy we have to take the periods 
of different dynasties as below :— 

arrfrr 1006, raPr 138, sfawnT 365 +? 100 and 

the date of ^pjpr’s coronation as 322 B.C. So the sum total 
take us to 1931 B.C. 

40. The date of the commencement of the war which 
I have arrived at, has apparently one defect. The passing 
away of Bhisma does not correspond to nffarreift as is tradi¬ 
tionally observed. 
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41 . My explanation of this inconsistency is very obvious 
and simple. The epic nowhere specifically mentions that 
Bhisma passed away on *rnr 5 To It simply says that he 
passed aAvay on the day after the commencement of the 5HTPPT. 
But the ivtTRir begins on different Tithis in different years. 
So after the passing away of dfar his WZ could not be performed 
on one and the same fafa every year. So for a long time there 
was not one single faf*T which could be called RteRfagfarfa'fa'. 
After good many years, there was a change in the 'T'fT’T and 
the also began to commence in sfW month instead of 

rtr montli. Then there was no necessity of changing the 
iftCTrPpT?arRrf«T from year to year. So those atsronomers who 
introduced tho new <trpt fixed the Rtenasift as the 
to suit their more recent calculations. The month of rtr 
was specifically mentioned, and so the sredf in the was 

regarded as the appropriate and convenient date coming after 
the TRRRnft, which day was once the beginning of the RfTTm. 
So R>RP?edt is not to be taken as sacrosanct, because the epic 
does not mention that date, but only says that passed 
away after 08 days from the beginning of the war or 58 days 
after his own fall or 50 days from the end of the war, that is 
on the next day after the commencement of the RfTtnrJT. 
RPTdtd > 5; as the day of the commencement of the war, 
RPTdtd fro % as the day of the fall of Rt«R, rut did fro \i as the 
day on which the war ended and rtr fro \ as the day next after 
the beginning of the RfRUTR all tally with the description in the 
Mahabharata and are consistent with one another. The date 
mentioned in RKRRrfadt does not tally with these calculations. 
Dr. Daftari’s date is inconsistent with much of the descri¬ 
ption. So Rufdt’fRo n is to be taken as the date which 
suits each and every description in the’ epic. 



THE BATE OE THE MAHABHABATA WAB 
Dr. K. L. Baptari, Nagpur. 

(1) All the four Puranas that give dynasties of kings, 
namely the BhagaVata, the Visnu, the Vayu and the Matsya 
are agreed that 37 kings ruled between the War and the Nandas, 
that the Nandas ruled for hundred years, and that Candra 
gupta Maurya then became the ruler. There is no discrepancy 
between the Puranas on these points. The date of Candragupta 
Maurya has been ascertained to be 322 or 312 b.c. If one 
generation be held to be equal to twenty years, the approximate 
date of the War ft therefore 3+ 22+ (20x37) = 1162 b.c. 
There can be no doubt on this point. See paragraph 69 and 
the dynasties in paragraph 156. 1 

(2) (a) The Puranas no doubt say that these 37 kings 
ruled for 1500 years, but that number of years is unreliable, 
being almost double of what it ought to be, for the average 
reign of one' generation cannot much exceed twenty years. 
(See paragraphs 158 and 159). (b) Though the years of the 
twenty-two Barhadratha kings are said to be 1000 years and 
are found by actual calculation to be 1092 at the greatest, they 
are taken to be 536 by the Puranas themselves in calculating 
the years between Parlksit and the Nandas (see paragraph 
161-166) i.e., about hah of what they are found to be from the 
lists of kings given by the Puranas. (c) The number of years 
of the last three Saftunaga kings given in the Puranas is exactly 
double of those given by Maliavanso. The years of subsequent 
reigns are the same in both the Puranas and the Mahavanso, 
(see paragraphs 168-172). These three points show that the 
number of years given by Puranas in the Ust of kings is double 
of the real. Why the Puranas gave the years after doubling 
them is explained by the fact that the words *sama and ‘varsha* 
formerly meant half a year. (See paragraphs 173-176). Mr. 
Karandikar’s explanation that many unimportant kings are 
omitted from the lists of kings in the Puranas, though the years 
of their rule are included in the total years, is untenable (see 
paragraph 160). 

(3) The statement in the Bamayana that the rainy season 
began in Sravana proves the approximate date of the war to 
be 1200 b.c. See paragraph 60. 

1 Paragraphs here refer to those in my book. The Astronomical method 
and its' application to the Chronology of Ancient India published by the Nagpur 
University. . , 

61 
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(4) The length of the lunar month, taken in the Maha¬ 
bharata calendar exceeds the real length of the same (see para¬ 
graphs 43-48, especially paragraph 46). The ratio between the 
length of the day and the Tithi was taken to be 64 to 63 (see 
paragraphs 145-147). In the Vedangajyotisa the length of the 
lunar month is very much less than the real one and the ratio 
between the lengths of the day and the Tithi is taken to be 
62 to 61 (see paragraphs 36-37). The Mahabharata calendar 
is therefore proved to be an improved form ©f the calendar 
of the Vedangajyotisa, whose date is proved by S. B. Dixit 
to be 1400 b.o. The date of the Mahabharata calendar is there¬ 
fore later than b.c. 1400. Even if we do not accept that the 
Mahabharata calendar is an improved form of Vedangajyotisa 
calendar, we will have to accept that they are very similar 
(see paragraphs 35-50). Therefore also we cannot accept 1900 
b.o. for the Mahabharata calendar, for had it come into existence 
in 1900 b.c. it must have been much improved by 1400 b.o. 
and then the crude Vedanga Jyotisa could not have come into 
existence at all in 1400 b.c. 

(5) The statements in the Mahabharata about the posi¬ 

tions of the planets conflict with each other. This may be the 
result of interpolation or mistakes in readings. How to find 
out the reality is the question. This is my method to do it. 
Let us take the statement : (see 

paragraph 62). This may be either real or false, but it being 
a statement about all the planets at once, all statements con¬ 
sistent with it must go along with it and must form a group, 
named the first group ; by themselves they may be either real 
or false. The other statements that are left are only two verses 
and being consistent with each other and being near each other 
form the second group. We, therefore, infer that either of 
these two groups must be real. We find the years from each 
of these groups and ascertain if they can give the eclipses 
mentioned in the Mahabharata. Only one year from the first 
group i.e. 1197 b.o. (1695.3 by my way of calculating time ; see 
paragraphs 82-93) stands the test. (See paras 86-93). 

(6) This year gives all the eclipses mentioned in the 
Mahabharata (see paragraphs 94 to 100). It also explains 
the total solar eclipses and the unambiguous positions of the 
planets mentioned in the HarivamSa. See paragraphs 101-107. 
Any one who proposes any other date for the war must show 
that he can explain all these. No one has yet been able to 
find out such a date. Therefore 1197 b.o. must be accepted 
as the real date of the war. 
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(7) This date also agrees exactly with that obtained 
from the Puranas (see paragraph 167). 

(8) The year of the War being thus fixed, the day i.e. 
the month and the Tithi works out to be the Amdvasyd 
of Kartika (See paragraphs 108-114, noting the calculation 
in paragraph 118). 

(9) Planets calculated for this day and for the 18th day 
therefrom explain all the statements about the planets in the 
first group. See paragraphs 117-182. Any one who proposes 
any other day and date must show that he can explain all 
these statements. 

» 

(10) The year 1197 b.c. also explains how the second 
group came into the Mahabharata, see paras 138-141, It shows 
the position of the planets when Vyasa finished the compilation 
of the Bharata and was put in along with 1st group by subse¬ 
quent editors. 

(11) It is a fact that there are inconsistencies in the Maha¬ 

bharata and in the Puranas too. But what is the remedy ? 
It is not to suppose all statements to be imaginary and false, 
as the late C. V. Vaidya did, nor it is is to take any one state¬ 
ment and to build castles of imagination upon the same and 
to neglect all other statements or to misinterpret them as Mr. 
J. S. Karandikar does (see paragraph 236). We must bear 
it in mind that these inconsistencies are caused by our incorrect 
interpretation, by mistakes in readings or by interpolation, 
and >then we must examine all the statements and search 
out the hidden truth. We must not accept any statement to 
be an interpolation if correct reading or correct interpolation 
explains the inconsistencies, and we must not correct a reading 
if correct interpolation removes inconsistencies, see paragraphs 
15-23. We should use for calculating by astronomy only 
those statements, the interpretation of which is not in doubt, 
(see para 25); but after calculating the date we can reconcile 
the date with the statements by supposing a mistake in reading 
or in interpretation if well supported ; see para 25. If these , 
points are kept in mind, it will be seen that the date proved 
by me is correct and that the corrections in the text and inters 
pretation proposed by me are quite acceptable; see paras 228-227 
where the interchange of “sm” and is proposed, and 

see paragraph 180 where I propose “^ut” for and see 

also paragraphs 126-127 and 129. About my suggestion that 
the description of moon-rise in Dronaparvan is an interpolation 
provoked by the interchange of and 

see paragraphs 288-242. Thus if the corrupted condition of 
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\ 

the texts is properly considered and astronomy be relied upon, 
my date of the War can be accepted as correct. 

(12) This date should rather be accepted as a basis upon 
which to build the conclusions about Kali Yuga etc. and should 
not be rejected on account of the current ideas about Kali 
Yuga (see paragraphs 245-248). 

Reply to Mr. Karandikar’s objections. 

(13) In paragraph 5 l , Mr. Karandikar says that Sri Krshna’s 
suggestion about the day on which the war was to be commenced, 
did not fructify. This is not supported by any direct statement 
in the Mahabharata. It is an inference of Mr. Karandikar. 
But that inference is incorrect as shown in paragraph 236 
sub-paragraph 2 of my book. Mr. Karandikar says that the 
interval of seven days between the day of the return of Krisna 
and the day oa which the war was proposed was too short. Can 
Mr. Karandikar say that he knows bettei than Sri Krshna or that 
ho can make a more correct estimate of the time required for 
preparing for the fight, than Sri K?shna did ? Of course he 
cannot. 

(14) Mr. Karandikar’s statement in paragraph 6 that 
Balarama went away for pilgrimage, on the day on which the 
Moon was in the Anuradha, is quite true. But his statement 
in the same paragraph that the day was the end of the month of 
Kartika is wrong. It was really one day previous to the day 
proposed by Krshna, for the naksatra of the day proposed 
by Krshna i.e. of the new moon day was Jyeshtha, as shown 
in paragraphs 54 and 55 of my book. 

(15) None of Mr. Karandikar’s suppositions in paragraph 
7 are supported by any statements in Mahabharata. That 
Uluka was sent because Pandavas delayed and that lohdbhihdra 
referred to by Uluka means worship of arms on Skandasasti 
is not supported by any statement in the Mahabharata. As 
a matter of fact, lohdbhihdra means only “arming oneself” 
(See Apte’s dictionary), and does not mean worship at all. It 
may almost mean worship of arms before a battle. It need 
not mean annual worship of arms. There is no evidence to 
show that the day of the annual worship of arms was Skandasasti 
in those days or to show that the arms were worshipped every 
year. 

1 References are to the paragraphs in Mr. Karandikar’s paper at the 
beginning of this section, pp. —480. 
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(16) Mr. Karandikar’s argument in paragraph 8 is fully 
refuted in paragraphs 62-64 of my book. The second half of 
the verse “ WfVwr: Htw: ” says that all the seven planets. 
met together. Mr. Karandikar neglects this statement alto¬ 
gether when construing the first half of the verse. The Sun 
was in the Jyeshtha or near Jyeshtha as the day was near 
about Kartika Amavasya. The Moon could not be far away 
from Jyeshtha, for all the seven planets met together. The 
Moon can therefore be inferred to have been only in Mula, 
Mula being the ninth nak?atra from Magha. 

(17) Bharatasavitri is no part of the Mahabharata. It is 
only an attempt, like that of Mr. Karandikar, to solve the riddle 
of the Tithi of the day on which the War began and is not 
authoritative, especially as Mr. Karandikar admits that there 
are inconsistencies in it and as he himself does not follow it 
wholly. The description of the last night of the fight as ‘raudri 
can simply mean, “terrible”, and does not necessarily mean a 
particular Tithi. 

(18) In paragraphs 12 to 15 Mr. Karandikar suggests, 
giving reasons, that the War began on the 11th of the bright 
half of Margashirsha, and I admit that the suggestion is a 
very intelligent one. But his suggestion is not supported by the 
positions of the planets and eclipses given in the Mahabharata 
and the Harivamsa. The only year that gives all these is 1197 
b.o. Mr. Karandikar’s year does not give all these (see para¬ 
graph 236 of my book); nor can any other year give them. We 
have therefore to accept the year 1197 b.c. If that year is 
accepted, we have to accept Amavasya of Kartika as the Tithi 
on which the war began ; for the Uttarayana then begins when 
the Sun is in Dhanishtha and that must be within 68 days from 
the Amavasya of Kartika (see paragraphs 113-4 of my book). 
If we do not do this, we have to reject almost all the statements 
about planets and eclipses. It is better to regard the descrip¬ 
tion of the Moon-rise on the night of the 14th day of the fight as 
an interpolation. Mr. Karandikar also has to regard the verse 

^ # etc. as an interpolation, for the . Naksatra 
on the last day of the War according to Mr. Karandikar is 
Mula, while according to the above verse, it is Sravana. But 
the verse is not an interpolation as shown in paragraphs 230 to 
235 of my book, in the year of the War the Uttarayana actually 
commenced on the 7th day of the bright half of Magha and 
not on the 4th day of the dark half of Magha. In paragraph 
242 of my book I have shown why my Tithi and year should 
be accepted and I hope the reasons given there will appeal to 
all reasonable men. 
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NOW I WILL CONSIDER Mr. KaRANDIRAR’S OBJECTIONS 
AGAINST MY DATE OF THE WAR. 

(19) Mr. Karandikar says in paragraph 16 that I have no 
authority for separating the astronomical statements into two 
groups. This is replied to in paragraph 5 above. All 
statements consistent with 

must of course group with it and the others being consistent 
with themselves of course form the other group. I have not 
assumed any of the groups to be true, but I have proved with 
the help of the eclipses that the first is true. 

(20) Mr. Karandikar says there is no indication that the 
second group points out the date of finishing the Bharata 
epic. The dates of the two groups stand apart by three years 
and Vyasa took three years to write the work. Is not that 
a suffic ent indication ? 

(21) Mr. Karandikar asks (para 18) why the time of finishing 
is described as inauspicious. As a matter of fact it is not so 
described (see paragraph 78 of my book). All statements in 
which planetary positions are said to be ominous fall in the 
first group (see paragraphs 80, 118-128). 

(22) Mr. Karandikar’s contention (para 19) that my astro¬ 
nomical calculations depend mainly upon the planet Mercury 
is wrong. I have not nu.de any use of Venus or Mercury for 
calculating the years from the first group. I have found the 
years without them and the eclipses have confirmed only one 
of them (see paragraphs 86 to 96 of my book). I have found 
the years from the second group without the help of Mercury 
and the eclipses have not confirmed any of them. Thus Mercury 
has not been used at all for getting the year. But when Mercury 
is calculated for the year already obtained, we get it exactly 
as described in the Mahabharata and this confirms the year 
and also the Tithi still further (see paragraphs 119, 122, 128 
and 120 of my book). Mercury may not be ordinarily visible ; 
but astronomers see it very often and Sanjaya has given the 
position of Mercury. It must be therefore held that he tried 
to see it. Nor was there any impediment of the dust; for as 
the planet was seen in the East and in the morning before the 
fight began, there could be no dust. 

(23) My year and my Tithi is proved without the help 

of any changes in the readings. I suggest changes in readings 
only to reconcile other statements in the Mahabharata with 
my year and Tithi. See paragraph 11 above and No. 26 of 
my book. I have not suggested WTKhr?: for ; I have 
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found it in the Madras Edition (see paragraph 124); I have 
suggested the interchange of “wr” and 3 ^ but I have given 
a very good reason for the happening of the interchange i.e. the 
misunderstanding the meaning of the verse w ^ (see 

paragraphs 224 and 225 of my book). The word which really 
means “went to the Pandavas” was misunderstood to mean” 
“went away from the Pandavas”. It should be noted that 
Vaisampayana, who is the speaker of the verse and who was 
speaking at Hastinapura to Janamejaya, could not use agate 
for the “going of Balarama to the Pandavas then at Upalaya 
or Viratapur%”. 

(24) The well-known meaning of Svetagraha is Venus and 
that of Somasya putra is Mercury. Mr. Karandikar has to 
abandon these well-known meanings and has to resort to obscure 
meanings perhaps even devised to remove inconsistencies in 
the Mahabharata. This is father a point in my favour and 
against Mr. Karandikar and not against me as he suggests in 
para 21 . 

(25) With reference to para 22 of Mr. Karandikar, I am to 
observe that I am quite right in holding the description of the 
Moon-rise in Dronaparva to be an interpolation. I have sug¬ 
gested only one interpolation, while Mr. Karandikar has to resort 
to many interpolations ; because all the statements that he 
ignores are interpolations from his standpoint. What is better, 
one interpolation or many ? I have moreover shown how 
this interpolation can be provoked after the interchange of 
Sravana and Pusliyena (see paragraph 241 of my book). There 
are inconsistencies in the Mahabharata; that is an admitted 
fact; atid they ought to.be removed by doing the least violence 
to the text. Mine is the least violence, since the only change 
I propose is the interchange of “ Sravana ” and Pushyena and 
the interpolation of the Moon-rise is a result of the same. 

(26) In paragraph 23, Mr. Karandikar says that I cannot 
point out the day of Balarama’s departure from the Pandavas 
for pilgrimage. This is absolutely wrong. Paragraph 226 
of my book shows that Balarama went away from the Pandavas 
for pilgrimage on the day of Anuradha Naksatra, the day 
previous to the day on which the War began according to me, 
and not on the day of Sravana Naksatra. The previous Sravana 
is the constellation on which Balarama started from Dwaraka 
to go to the Pandavas at Upalavya; (see paragraph 223 of my 
book for the correct meaning of the expression tfsreratfor, 

(27) As to Mr. Karandikar’s 24th para, I have to observe 
that the Bharatasavitrl has been rightly ignored by me, it 
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beina only quite apparently an unsuccessful attempt to recon¬ 
cile Ihe conflicting statements in the Bharata. It must be 
noted here that it is illogical and dangerous to rely upon astro¬ 
logical considerations as Mr. Karandikar does. 

(28) Mr. Karandikar finds his year of the Mahabharata 

War from a reading in the Vayu Purapa (para 31). But he 

does not explain why there are also different readings m the 
other manuscript of the same. He does not, discuss which 
reading is acceptable. He ignores the Bhagavata and the 
Visnu Puranas that mention in unambiguous words that 100U 
years only and not 1500 passed between Pankshita and Nandas 
in the verse Rwr^ft &c. (see paragraph 162 and 

Note 71 on page 85 of my book). If this verse is taken into 
consideration, it will show that the reading relied upon by Mr, 
Karandikar is the result of an attempt to reconcile conflicting 
statements in the Puranas and that it cannot be relied upon 
in view of the very much weightier considerations set forth in 
paragraphs above, especially in view of the statement in the 
Mahavamsa referred to therein. It should be noted that Mr. 
Karandikar ’s suggestion that every other king is omitted by 
the Puranas but that the years of his reign are included in 
those of the kings mentioned, is strange and disproved by the 
statements in the MahavamSa (see paragraph 160 of my book). 


(29) Mr. Karandikar avoids here the discussion of the 
positions of the planets given in the Mahabharata. But he has 
given the result of his calculations in the “Kesari” of the 27th 
January of 1939. He gets Jupiter in Jyeshtha (226/53) which 
agrees neither with the first group nor with the second. He gets 
Saturn in Jyeshtha (233/11) which agrees with neither group ; 
the longitude of Jyeshtha is 230. It should be noted that in 
the first group Jupiter and Saturn are said to be near Visakha 
.whose longitude is 210. He gets Mars in Punarvasu (91/35) 
which does not agree with any group and therefore he mis¬ 
construes the words HHrebnr’st to mean that, or he thinks 
that the retrograde Mars in Punarvasu or Pushya has its drsti 
upon Magha; whence does Mr. Karandikar get Punarvasu or 
Pushya and whence does he get the drsti ? He gets Venus in 
Purvasadha (263/14) which agrees with neither group and it 
could not have been seen in the East in the morning on the 
18th day of the war as stated in etc. (see paragraph 

70 of my book), its longitude being greater than that of the 
sun. He gets Mercury in Jyeshtha 288/18, but it could not 
have been seen being too near the sun that at 237/55 ; and it 
could not have been seen in the East in the morning on the 
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18th day of the War, as stated in etc. its longitude 

being greater than of the Sun. This very verse shows that 
Mars was not in Punarvasu as Mr. Karandikar concludes. 
Mr. Karandikar has not given the results of his calculation of 
eclipses. It appears that he has not calculated them. He has 
not calculated the positions of the planets and the total eclipse 
of the Sun at the time of the killing of Kamsa given in the 
Harivamsa in unambiguous language, as I have done, see para¬ 
graphs 101-107, of my book. See also paragraph 286 there. 

In spite -of these serious defects, Mr. Karandikar claims 
that his date is based and supported by astronomical considera¬ 
tions ; who will admit his claim ? The weighty consideration 
given in paragraph 4 above does not even enter his mind. His 
discussion is quite superficial and one-sided and his .proposition 
must therefore be rejected. 


62 



THE DATE OF THE MAHABHAKATA WAB 
Mr. Karandikar’s reply to Dr. Daftari. 

(1) Paragraph 18 A Krshna’s suggestion was only a 
tentative one. It cannot be accepted as a proof that the war 
actually began on Amavasya unless corroborated by some 
other reference to Amavasya as the day on which war did 
begin. The Bharata nowhere mentions it. On the contrary 
the description of dark nights just after sun-set shows that the 
fortnight during which the war was fought was the dark one. 

(2) Paragraph 14 : Balarama started on his pilgrimage 
when the moon was in Anuradha. It might be that Amavasya 
actually had begun or that CaturdaSi was culminating in Ama¬ 
vasya. It is after all a minor point. 

(3) Paragraph 15 : Uliika was actually sent by Duryodhana 
to the Pandavas with a taunt for their delaying tactics. If 
the war did really begin on Amavasya as suggested by Sri 
Krshna where was the necessity to send the messenger ? The 
very fact that such a message was sent is itself a proof that 
there was some delay. “Lohabhihara” has actually been 
explained by the commentator Nllakantha to be the ceremony 
of worship of war weapons and horses. The sixth day of bright- 
half of MargaSirsha is the Skanda-Shashthi and is an annual 
worship-day of arms for Kshatriyas. 

(4) is only an exaggeration 

of evil omens, just as on every day of calamity there is the 
repetition of the stock-ill-omen fawidr i 

Dr. Daftari tries to fix up an eclipse of the Sun wherever this 
expression occurs. It is misunderstanding the colloquial 
phrase. 

(5) Paragraph 17 : Bharata-Savitrl shows us what the 
current tradition was; so it cannot be ignored altogether. 
Inconsistencies creep up when later generations fail to catch 
the exact meaning of certain old technical words and unwarily 
try to explain their own interpretation in new words. But 
the whole of the tradition of Bharata-Savitri cannot be uncere¬ 
moniously brushed aside. 

(6) Paragraph 18 : The whole paragraph is meaningless. 

It is simply an unauthorised asertion that “I am right and 
Karandikar is wrong.” 

1 References are to the paragraphs in Dr. Daftari’s paper, ante , pp. 481*9 . 
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(7) Paragraphs 19-21 : Dr. Daftari has separated the 
astronomical statements in two groups referring to two different 
periods. There is absolutely no proof given in support of this 
queer idea. What Dr. Daftari simply says is this:—“My 
theory is that this is one of the confusions created by subsequent 
editors of the Bharata” (Page 70 of Daftari’s book). Can 
this idea of throwing the blame on the writers carry conviction 
to the mind of any reader ? 

This idea of separating the verses into two groups is the 
very basis of Daftari’s whole theory. So his whole theory 
topples down when the base is shaken. 

(8) Paragraph 22: Dr. Daftari’s calculation depends 

much upon the position of the Mercury. Dr. Daftari admits 
“Mercury may not be ordinarily visible; but astronomers see 
it very often and Sanjaya has given the position of Mercury. 
It must therefore be held that he tried to see it.” When the 
mind of everybody was engrossed by the events of the war, 
Sanjaya was leisurely trying to see the Planet Mercury. And 
that too during the din of the battle and when the sky was 
full of dust. Dr. Daftari says that there was no dust because 
the Mercury was observed in the morning. But this is going 
against the text. The verse RtaFT knfa occurs 

while describing the state at the time of the death of Kama, 
which occured in the evening. 

(9) Paragraph 28 : The changes in “readings” such as 

into w*T: and interchanging the places of j'nrw and srew is 

unwarranted. Even after interchanging the words Dr. Daftari 
cannot explain the fact that Balarama did not start on his 
pilgrimage on Sravana. To suppose that Balarama refers to 
his starting from Dvaraka and not from the Pandavas is 
absurd, for while relating the account of his pilgrimage his 
starting from the camp of the Pandavas is relevant and not 
the starting from Dvaraka. Even supposing that it refers 
to his starting from Dvaraka, it requires corroboration and 
the Moon cannot be in Sravana on any such day. 

(10) Paragraph 24: Rfat* 3 ^: does mean Budha; but 
here this planet being invisible, this expression should be taken 
to mean the Comet which is supposed to be the son of the Moon. 

(11) Paragraphs 25-26 : The description of the Moon-rise 
in Dronaparva after the death of Ghatotkaca cannot be an 
interpolation, for the battle could not be renewed without 
Moon-light and the time of the rise of the Moon does fix up 
the Tithi oorreotly. This goes against the theory of Dr. Daftari ; 
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so he resorts to the usual and convenient- theory of calling it 
an interpolation. ... 

( 12 ) Paragraph 27: Dr. Daftari ignores the Bharata- 
Savitri tradition and gives unconvincing and fanciful reasons 
for it. 

(18) Paragraph 28 : Out of all the readings of the verse, 
3 ire is the most consistent reading 

and therefore I have adopted it. Whenever there are different 
readings, we can choose any one of them which gives the correct 
and consistent sense. The skill lies in making the appropriate 
choice and not in ignoring all the different readings. 

(14) Paragraph 29 : The positions of the planets given 
by me are consistent with my interpretation of the different 
verses. To make them applicable to the wrong interpretations 
of the verses as given by Dr. Daftari and then to say that the 
planets’ positions are inaccurate is surely not a correct method 
of criticism. For instance, I have never assumed that Mercury 
was visible. So the position of Mercury given by me can be 
correct according to my reading of the verse. The same ex¬ 
planation is applicable to the position of all other planets. 
I am nowhere inconsistent with myself. 

(15) One glaring instance as to how Dr. Daftari imposes 
any imaginary meaning on any verse in the Mahabharata will 
expose his way of arguing. In Striparvan there is the following 
verse :— 

JTCHTc'TTm 5TRGT: fWOT: I 

cwsrofGsrt ^ regret it 

In this Gandhari pronounces a curse that the Yadavas will 
destroy one another in the thirty-sixth year. Gandhari is 
saying this at the end of the Bharata.War; so any one may 
naturally think that this curse is to fructify in the thirty-sixth 
year from the termination of the war. But this interpretation 
does not suit Dr. Daftari’s pet theory. So he imposes his own 
interpretation that thirty-six years are to be calculated, 
not from the day on which the curse was pronounced, but 
from the date of the Rajasuya sacrifice. Can anyone fairly 
suppose that at the time of cursing Srikrshna, Gandhari meant 
the period to be measured from Rajasuya ? Gandhari had 
not even attended that ceremony and it can never have been 
uppermost in her mind. But Dr. Daftari imposes that meaning 
on the verse without the least reason or authority for it. 



THE DATE OP THE MAHABHARATA WAR, 

By Prof. P. C. Sengupta, Calcutta. 

A criticism of Dr. Daftari’s views. 

w 1. ft. Daftari has found his data from very wrong places 
of the great epic. The planetary positions in the utpdtalaksanas 
of the Mahabharata and of chapter 3 of the Bhismaparva 
specially, are hopelessly inconsistent; and were not true either 
for the time of tl\e Pandavas or for any other time,—a set of lies 
stating bad omens portending dire consequences to come,- work 
of an astrologer whose data cannot be much prior to that of 
Varahamihira (550 a.d.). If the word means the same day 
of the week, the date cannot be earlier than 400 a.d. Here the 
mention of so many planets makes the statements most un¬ 
reliable. This basis was used by Lele and it lead to the fantastic 
date of 5229 b.c. Bentley worked on the horoscopes of Rama 
and Krsna and arrived at the dates of the 6th April, 961 b.c. 
and the 7th August, 600 a.d. both of which are unacceptable. 

2. Dr. Daftari, a knocker out of all traditions, pins his 
faith in a selection from the lies referred to above, and attempts 
to solve the problem of his own making, viz., to find the time 
when : 

• Sun 245°, Mars 211°, Jupiter 211° and Saturn 211° and 
finishes with the solution : 

Sun 251° Mars 235° Jupiter 218° and Saturn 216° on 
November 21,—’1197 a.d., at Kuruksetra, Mean 
time 6 a.m. 

His is only a partial solution of his own problem, it cannot 
have anything to do with the year of the Bharata Battle. 

3. His allegation that the new-moon on Nov. 20, —1197 
a.d. was the Kartika amavasyd of the year is incorrect. It was 
really the Agrahayana amavasyd, both according to the modem 
calendar and the Yedanga calendar. The new-moon on Nov. 20, 
—1197 a.d. is similar to the new-moon on December 21, 1988 
of our time. In the Vedahga five yearly lunisolar cycle, which 
may be truly started from February 4,1935 to last till February 
8, 1940 a.d., the new-moon on December 21, falls in the Ann- 
vatsara and not in the Idavatsara or Idvatsara. Hence the 
new-moon on Nov. 20, —1197 a.d. also fell in the Anuvatsara 
(4th year) of the corresponding lunisolar cycle of the time. 
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In both the calendars in the first three years there are 37 luna¬ 
tions, hence in the Anuvatsara there are 12 lunations having 
the same names in both the calendars. Dr. Daftari’s position 
on this point is untenable. (In the modern calendar one inter¬ 
calary month comes in the mean period of two years and eight 
and half months of the sidereal measure, and in 2£ years of the 
Vedanga calendar. In the Sarhvatsara and the Anuvatsara the 
lunar months have the same names in both the (^lendars)^ 

4. His solution is incorrect as he fails to bring about 
the nak§atra Pusyd on the day of the mace-duel. It actually 
comes out as Purvaphalguni. His drastic alteration of one 
Mahdbhdrata text and nis repudiating another Mahdbharata 
reference, viz., the rising of a crescent moon in the last quarter 
of the night following the 14th day of the battle, are of no 
avail to him. Dr. Daftari omits to give the moon’s nak$atra 
for the day of the mace-duel, for reasons best known to him. 

5. Dr. Daftari’s solution is again totally in error when 
we come to examine another point. He accepts that Bhishma 
expired on the 68th day from Nov. 21, —1197 a.d. The date 
in question is readily seen to be the 27th January, —1196 a.d. 
on which Bhishma expired according to Dr. Daftari’s finding. 
But the Sun turned north about the 1st January, —1196 a.d. 
i.e. about 26 days before Bhishma’s expiry. In this case also 
Dr. Daftari avoids calculation. 

6. Dr. Daftari translates (on page 18 of his book) ’is- 

“Both the Sun and the Moon were 
eclipsed on the 13th Tithi of the same month.” 

He has evidently changed the order ‘moon and sun’ to 
‘sun and moon’ to suit his purpose, forgetting that an eclipse 
fo the sun followed by an eclipse of'the moon cannot be inter¬ 
preted as having occured in the same lunar month, which is 
reckoned from the light half (from a first visibility of the crescent 
to the next, (^s: Sat. Br., quoted by Dlksita). 

As he accepts that in the Mahabharata calendar the months 
began with the light half, what he says in support of his finding 
fo the year of the Bharata-battle on this ground on page 44 
fo his book is self-contradictory. The phenomenon of a lunar 
eclipse followed by a solar eclipse in the same lunation is the 
true meaning of the text, but this is not of unusual occurrence ; 
it cannot provide a sure basis for calculation. 

7. Dr. Daftari is again incorrect when he translates 
the word ‘ Angaraka ’ by ‘Venus’. Hence what he says in support 
o! his solution by this process is meaningless. We may ask 
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Daftari if he has ever seen Mars in opposition. Venus is the 
white planet and Mars the red planet in Sanskrit literature. 

8. It can be reasonably established that in the period 
in which the Rgveda was developed, of which the lower limit 
must have been the date of the Bharata-battle, tire only planets 
discovered or noticed were the Sun, Moon, Jupiter and Venus 
spoken of variously as Vend, Vena, Siirya or Suryasya duhitd. 
The remaining five of the nine planets, are not mentioned in 
the Rgveda. When about 400-500 a.d., the ‘nine planets’ 
came to be regarded as gods, the appropriate rcas for libations 
to be made for their propitiation could be found for the Sun 
and Jupiter only from the Rgveda. It has therefore been quite 
illogical for Daftari to base his problem on any part of the 
utpatalaksanas which speak of so many planets. His wrong 
selection of premises has led to a wrong result. 

9. Dr. Daftari expresses —1197 a.d., as 1197 b.o., and 
in another place —2448 a.d. as 2448 b.c. This is against the 
international convention. He should have expressed bis dates 
correctly in the Julian calendar. Again in the expression ‘the 
9fch Tithi of the Chaitra Vadya in Saka 421’, Daftari says that 
this figure ‘421’ shows the current year ; the past years are 420. 
This is also incorrect and all this has been very confusing. 
For a book written in English meant for international scholars, 
such misexpressions should never occur. There are other 
misexpressions in the book, e.g., when he speaks of ‘aphelion’ of 
the sun and the moon. 

The whole of Daftari’s work thus loses its sole foundations 
as his finding of the year of the Bharata battle has been vitiated 
by an incorrect selection of data. He is further inaccurate 
in the solution of the problem of his own making ; he is mistaken 
in calling the new-moon Nov. 20, —1197 a.d., the Kartxka- 
amavdsyd of the year. He has failed to bring about the naksatra 
Pusya ofi the day of the mace-duel and has failed also in bringing 
about the winter solstice day one or two days before his date 
of Bhifjhma’s expiry. He is also incorrect in translating and 
using the Mahahhdrata text on the two eclipses in the same 
lunation. 

Although Dr. Daftari fails to express his dates correctly 
in Julian calendar, he is good as a calculator of planetary posi¬ 
tions. That be is a patient worker is also true, but it seems to 
us inexplicably how he could overlook such flaws in his findings. 



DATE OP THE MAHABHARATA WAR. 

Dr. Daptari’s reply to Prof. Sengupta. 

(1) The data upon which I base my date of the Maha¬ 
bharata War have been described by Mr. Sengupta as “a set 
of lies stating bad omens, portending dire consequences to come, 
—work of an astrologer whose date cannot be much prior to 
that of Varahamihira (550 a.d.).” This is all imaginary and 
has no basis ; because actually in no verse of the first or tne 
second group (see paragraphs 62-78 of my book “The astro¬ 
nomical method and its application So the Chronology of Ancient 
India ” the planetary positions mentioned therein are described 
as omens or portonds. The only verses that describe planetary 
positions as omens are 

i anrtfw swrarcrarPragpr: it 

sriftetff i smfw srxr: usrofsww: it 

and these have been misconstrued by all before me. I am the 
first to point out the real meanings of and (see 

paragraph 16 of my book). Accepting my meaning of 
Mr. Sengupta objects that the days of the week were unknown 
in the days of the Mahabharata War. My reply to this is given 
in paragraph 44 and the note to paragraph 299. It is not 
impossible to describe two eclipses at an interval of 14 days 
happening on by the calculation of these days, as omens 

after having actually seen the destruction caused by the War. 
Hence we cannot reject these verses as interpolations. On 
the contrary we must regard them as the true indications of 
the date of the War. Mr. Sengupta supposes that all discre¬ 
pancies and absurdities are caused by interpolations. This is 
wrong. They may be the result of our misunderstanding or 
of misreadings also. If we have to do the least violence to the 
text, it is best to suppose that they are caused by our mis¬ 
understanding, and it is next best to suppose that they are 
caused by misreadings. But it is worst to suppose that they 
are caused by interpolations. Therefore the idea of an inter¬ 
polation is to be entertained only as a last resort and not 
as a usual occurence as Mr. Sengupta does. 

Failures of Lele or Bentley do not help Mr. Sengupta. 
They never gave their thoughts to the discrepancies and ab¬ 
surdities in the works before them and to the way out of the 
discrepancies and absurdities. 

(2) Yes, I have knocked out all traditions because the 
traditions did not give any reliable result. Mr. Sengupta says 
that the solution obtained by me is partial; but he does not 
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give any reasons for this statement; therefore it is difficult 
to understand what he means. Does he mean that the planetary 
positions in the solution obtained differ by a few degrees from 
those in the problem, and hence the solution is wrong ? From 
what he spoke in the conference, I understood that he meant 
this. This is extremely unlike a mathematician; for, the 
planetary positions in the problem are only approximate and 
not exact, and though we get the same positions again and 
again at certain intervals, we get them only approximately 
the same and not exactly the same, on account of the incom¬ 
mensurability of the Periods of Revolutions of the planets 
with respect to each other. Therefore we have only to see 
if the positions in the solution agree with the description in the 
Bharata. I have shown in paragraphs 117 to 142 that they 
do agree. 

(B) I have never alleged that the new-moon on November 
20,—1197 a.d. was aorryiw. Tn fact I have not given 

my day of the beginning of the war in terms of the Julian calen¬ 
dar. I have stated in paragraph 142 that the date was 16953 
years from my starting point mentioned in paragraph 83, and 
I have stated that that date was according to 

the calendar of those days, but actually the Pratipada of the 
bright half of Pausha. Therefore I mean that the of 

those days was really the HTWft called the arrayum by Mr. 
Sengupta. It is absolutely wrong to say, as Mr. Sengupta does, 
that the 20th November was even according to the 

calendar of those days. Mr. Sengupta regards a modern cycle 
from 4th February, 1935 a.d. to 8th February, 1940 a.d. as 
being the same as the cycle of the Vedahga Jyotisa and draws 
inference therefrom. This is quite incorrect. For, though 
both consist of 1830 days, the Sun goes 1804° in the former 
and only 1800° in the latter and the Moon goes only 24113° in 
the former and 24120° in the latter. How can we regard both 
these cycles as the same and apply the results in the calcula¬ 
tion' of the one to the other ? In the otter i.e. the Yedahga 
Jyotisa cycle, we get by calculation the siter constellation 
on the anmiiw of the wrffh? of the 3rd year (??nrcHT) or on the 
of Hnhrl'f of the 5th year <) (See Dixit’s book, 
ipages 77-78). I have shown in the parenthesis of paragraph 
98 that the latter year i.e. SfcRT does not agree with, the begin¬ 
ning of the described in the Bharata. Therefore the 

Sght began on the 3PTT*ttftt of the 3rd year of the cycle 
and not of the 4th year as Mr. Sengupta says. Mr. Sengupta 
does not take into consideration the fact that the. Mahabharata 
Sun was lagging behind its real position, and thus Mr. Sep- 
63 
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gupta does not see that the HufaH? of, Mahabharata calendar 
can be really the Hrntfbf. The Sun could lag behind even 
80° as shown in paragraphs 85 to 50 of my book. 

(4) Mr. Sengupta objects that my solution does not give 
<T«nreiT* OR the day of the mace-duel but it gives the HOT 

He ignores the distinction between the actual 
HOT and the HOT by the calculation of those days. The 
of the mace-duel was the result of the calculation of those days 
and is the result of the calculation of these days. 

The Bharata gives the hot as then calculated and not the 
real one i.e. the hot as now calculated. I have met all such 
objections in paragraphs 206 to 212. Mr. Sengupta does not 
appear to have read these. 

Mr. Sengupta blames me for drastically changing the 
text (i.e. supposing that OT*1 and W are interchanged) and for 
regarding the description of the moon-rise as an interpolation. 
He does not enter into the logic underlying these suggestions 
of mine. I have described this logic in paragraphs 15 to 25 
of my book, if one properly understands the causes of dis¬ 
crepancies in the Bharata and of the way out of those discre¬ 
pancies, he will find that with the smallest change in the text, 
I have removed all the discrepancies in the Bharata. I have 
also shown that the interchange of and <j«frr led to the 
interpolation of the description of the moon-rise (see paragraph 
241 of my book). Moreover it must be noted that I do not 
depend upon any of these changes suggested by me. I only 
suggest these changes to reconcile the text with the date proved 
independently of the changes. If sihw and yabn are left as 
they are, the constellation of the day on which the fight began 
would be HH . As the constellation of the previous Amavasya 
was w, the day of the beginning of the fight would be the 
h’Hhht of the hpNW. The longitude of the Sun would then be 
245° approximately. This is in fact the datum used by me 
for calculation (see paragraphs 56-57) of the year. But when 
the year has been found out, it clearly shows that the war must 
have begun on the Amavasya (see paragraphs 108-114, especially 
paragraph 113), and of course it further proves the interchange 
of oth and and the interpolation of the description of 
the moon-rise. 

(5) Mr. Sengupta also objects that in the year of the 
war as settled by me, the death of Bhisma occurs 26 days after 
the actual beginning of the Uttarayana. I have stated this ob¬ 
jection in paragraph 206 of my book and I have given a reply 
to the same in paragraphs 210 and 211. The sum and subs¬ 
tance. of that reply is that by the wrong calculation of those 
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days, we get the beginning of Uttarayana 24 days after the 
actual beginning. It may be objected that it is impossible 
that such a mistaken calendar was being then used. The 
supposition that a wrong calendar was then being used is the 
only rational way of construing 

(see paragraphs 45 to 48) and <T^r»r si mrn^'rmmT: ” (see 
paragraph 35). The mention of the mnm and shows 

that though the mistakes in the calendar were known, the 
remedy applied was not the correction of the periods of revo¬ 
lutions that an astronomer of these days would apply but it 
was only occasional correction of the accumulated error by 
mum or fsucuw (see paragraphs 88-50). 

(6) In the year of the War as settled by me, we get first 
an eclipse of the Sun and then after an interval of 14 days an 
eclipse of the Moon. This does not satisfy Mr. Sengupta. He 
objects that in the Bharata the words used are 

and that they mean that the eclipse of the Moon preceded 
the eclipse of the Sun. He further objects that as the solar 
eclipse occurred on the aPTTmtm of the mfemr and the lunar eclipse 
on the 'flfam of the these eclipses cannot be said to have 

occurred in one month, as described by the Bharata by the 
word <?f<mulr. My reply is this. It is not necessary to suppose 
that the author of the Bharata was so nice in the language 
he used. It is not necessary to suppose that by' placing the 
word War first, the author meant that the lunar eclipse pre¬ 
ceded the solar eclipse. Further as the interval between the 
two eclipses was only 14 days and not five or six months, and 
as the period of 14 days is smaller than the period of one month, 
the author could also use the word trmreff, i.e. in one month. We 
should not be so nice, especially as we cannot find another date 
that agrees with all the statements in the Bharata more closely 
than mine does. 

(7) Mr. Sengupta objects that I have wrongly translated 

the word “ afmw ” by “Venus”. My reply to this objection 
is given in paragraph 127 of my book. I say we have to translate 
it like that if we do not throw out the verse mpu 

'wfasrmw etc. as an interpolation. I have not based my calcula¬ 
tion upon this verse. The year of the war is proved indepen¬ 
dently of this verse. But in that year Venus was retrograde 
in the and Mars cannot be retrograde in the in any 
year that any astronomer may prove, being too near the Sun. 
We are therefore compelled to understand “Venus” by the 
word “ 3fmr*> ”. In the alternative we may throw off the 
verse as an interpolation, but that will not disprove the date 
proved by independent statements. I have only shown how 
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this verse can be reconciled with my datJ, and have not based 
my calculation upon it. I have shown that anrre^ means a 
descendant of fire i.e. the “Venus”. Mr. Sengupta’s remark 
that I have not seen Mars in opposition is quite unfair and 
unnecessary. Though fire may be red, it is not necessary that ' 
a descendant of fire also must be red. 

(8) Mr. Sengupta also objects that the people of the days 
of the Bharata War did not know all the planets. He supports 
his proposition by saying that all the planets ate not mentioned 
in the Rgveda. This is very unfair to the Ancient Indians 
especially as Mr. Sengupta holds that they were so advanced 
as to find by actual observation the beginning of the Uttarayana. 
Non-mention of all planets in the Rgveda is of no significance 
for it is not a work on astronomy. 

* (9) Mr. Sengupta unnecessarily blames me for not having 

followed the international convention when expressing my 
date. I did not calculate and give the month and the day on 
which the War began; the date 1197 b.c. given by me is therefore 
clearly approximate. Had 1 calculated the month and the day, 

I would have given it as 12th November, 1198 b.o. It is only 
49 days distant from 1st January, 1197 b.o. Therefore as an 
approximate description 1197 b.c. also is not incorrect. Cal¬ 
culators can easily see that I meant approximately 1197 com¬ 
plete years before the beginning of the Christian Era. 

The day 21st November as given by Mr. Sengupta is 
wrong. The sun turns to the North on or about 23rd December 
every year. Sun’s longitude from the equinox is then 270° and 
from my starting point described in paragraph 56 of my book, 
it is about 294°. The Sun’s longitude on the first day of the 
War is 252° approximately. The Sun takes 41° days to go 
from 252° to 294°. Therefore the day of the War must be 
41 days befoie 23rd of December i.e.'it must be about the 12th 
November by the Gregorian Calendar. Even now 1 say that 
in the expression “the 9th fafa of the Chaitra Vadya in Saka 
421”, the figure 421 shows the current year, the past year being 
420. Mr. Sengupta is absolutely wrong on this point. 

1 admit 1 slipped into an error in using the word “aphe¬ 
lion” for the apogee of the Sun or the Moon. The mistake 
however does not prevent anybody from understanding what 
I mean. Mr. Sengupta has candidly stated that my calcula¬ 
tions are correct. I thank him very much for this. I have 
shown also that all his objections are futile. Therefore my 
date of the War stands undisputed. 



WHO FOUNDED THE VIKRAMA ERA 
By Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares. 

(Summary of the paper) 

It is indeed strange that in the 2000th year of Vikrama 
era, there should be no certainty as to its founder. Unless 
more evidence becomes available, such will continue to be the 
case. 

Hindu and«Jain traditions no doubt attribute this era 
to a king named Vikrama, who is stated to have flourished in 
c. 57 b.o. at Uj jay ini. But the works which record these tradi¬ 
tions are all late. The Kalakacharya story no doubt mentions 
that king Vikrama founded this era after expelling the Sakas, 
but it occurs in a work of the 13th century, when the era of 
57 b.c. had been already attributed to Vikrama by tradition. 
The colophon in the Satrunjayamdhatmya would prima facie 
show that the era was known after Vikrama in 421 a.d., when 
the work is said to have been composed. But this colophon 
is of utterly no value from the historical point of view; for 
if we accept it as true we shall have to .suppose that in samvat 
457 or 411 a.d., Valabhi was being ruled by king Siladitya of 
the Maitraka dynasty, and not by king Chandragupta of the 
Gupta dynasty. The colophon of this work cannot, therefore, be 
accepted as proving the prevalence of the nanle Vikrama era in 
the 5th century. The Gathasaptadati V. 64 refers, according 
to its commentator Gadadhara, to king Vikramaditya; the 
commentator, however, may here be referring to current notions 
about the legendary Vikrama. The practice of giving a lakh 
of coins to a successful general, attributed to Vikramaditya 
by the commentator, may have been as well followed by many 
other kings, who may as well have been present before the 
mind of the author of the Saptaiati. The Kathasaritsagara 
refers to a king named Vikramaditya as ruling at UjjainI and 
describes his exploits. But the whole account of this work 
is legendary. History knows of no king of Gauda named 
Saktikumara, or of Karnataka named Jayadhvaja, or of Lata 
named Vijayavarman, or of Kashmira named Sunandana or 
of Sindh named Gopala, who could have been defeated by a 
king of Ujjaini in cc. 50 b.o. It is interesting to note 
that this work does not mention the Sakas among the 
powers overthrown by this ruler, nor does it state that he 
founded any era. 
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The epigraphical evidence, on the other hand, tends to 
show that a king named Vikrama was not connected with the 
foundation of this era. Had such been the case, the era in its 
earliest stages would have been known after him. As it is, 
inscriptions show that it was known as Kiita era in the 8rd 
and 4th centuries a.d., and as Malava era during the 5th to 
the 8th centuries a.d. It was only in the 9th century a.d. 
that inscriptions for the first time describe it as Vikrama Era, 
but this is done only in one of the ten inscriptions of this period. 
We have 34 inscriptions of the tenth century ; out of these 
only two give it the name of Vikrama. Inscriptions of the 
11th and the 12th centuries give it this name more frequently. 
But in their case also the vast majority refers to it simply as 
Samvat. 

If the era has been really founded by Vikrama, one fails 
to understand why it should not have been known after him 
during its early centuries. There is no doubt that the era was 
started in 57 b.c. But the available evidence seems to show 
that it was founded by Krta, who was an important personality 
or ruler of Malavas, who had at this time a republican consti¬ 
tution. Krta may have been the President or the General 
of the Malavas, who was successful in expelling the Sakas from 
Central India. An era was started to commemorate this 
event and it was known as the Krta Era. It is possible to 
argue that this Kita may have also been known as Vikra- 
maditya, but there is so far no evidence to show that such was 
really the case. .Were it so, the era should have been known 
as Vikrama Era in its early stages, which is not the case. 



HISTORICITY OF VIKKAMADITYA. 

By 

Dr. R. B. Pandey. 

This paper proposes to bring out and discuss various 
types of evidence throwing light on Vikramaditya, and it tries 
to show that the tradition that he really founded the Vikrama' 
Era in 57 b.c. is based on solid facts of history. 

* • 

I. Folk-tales: 

i 

Vikramaditya has been universally remembered and 
respected throughout India for his ideal justice and devoted 
service of his people. The folk-tales long known and widely 
prevalent insist on the following facts :—• 

(1) Vikramaditya was a ruler of Ujjayini, 

(2) He defeated the Sakas and founded an era, and 

(8) He was a patron of Kalidasa. 

II. Indian Astronomy: 

Indian astronomy invariably associates the Vikrama era 
with Vikramaditya of Ujjayini in 57 b.c. 

III. Traditions: 

Traditions recorded in Indian literature substantially corror 
borate the folk-tales. Some of them are given below: 

1. We find the earliest recorded tradition of Vikra¬ 
maditya in the GathasaptaSatl (V. 64) : “Through her feet, 
satisfied at the pleasure of being massaged and spreading lac 
on your hand, she teaches a lesson on the life of Vikramaditya. ”*• 
Commenting upon it Gadadhara says, “In the context of Vikra¬ 
maditya tfanpr (massaging) means tnrnrr(crushing of enemies) 
and means a lac of coins. Vikramaditya, being satisfied 
at the defeat of the enemies by his subordinate, gives a lac of 
ogins in his band.” 

It is evident from the above that in the time when the 
Gathasaptasati was composed -it was a well known fact that 

1 i 
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there had been a ruler named Vikramaditya who was very 
victorious and liberal. It is generally accepted by historians 
that Hala, the author of the Gatha, flourished in the first century 
a.d. Therefore, the age of Vikramaditya must precede his 
reign at least by a century in order to spread his fame far and 
wide. This historical truth was fully vindicated by MM. Pt. 
Haraprasad Shastri (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XII, p. 320). 
Dr. Bhandarkar raised certain objections, based on astronomical 
data, against this view (Bhandarkar commemoration Volume, 
pp. 185-187), but they were fully met by MM. Pt. Gaurishankar 
Hiraehand Ojha (Prdchina Lipimdld, p. 168). 

* 2. In the Pattavali written by the Jain Pandit Meru- 

tungacharya wo come across the following tradition. “After 
Nabhovahana Gardabhilla ruled over Ujjayini for thirteen 
years. One Jain ascetic Kalakacharya, being oppressed by 
him, invited the Sakas and uprooted Gardabhilla through their 
help. The Sakas ruled over Ujjayini for fourteen years. After 
this Gardabhilla’s son Vikramaditya drove the Sakas out and 
re-occupied Ujjayini. This event took place in the 470th 
year after the Nirvana of Mahavlra. Vikramaditya ruled for 
sixty years. His son Vikramacharita alias Dharmaditya ruled 
for forty years. Then followed Bhailla, Nailla and Nahada 
who ruled for 11,14 and 10 years respectively. By this time 
605 years had elapsed since the Nirvana of Mahavlra and the 
Saka Era was started from this year.” 

Here is a tradition which refers to certain distinct facts. 
Firstly, it refers to a series of rulers for whose reign periods, 
odd figures, are given (not round and exaggerated figures, 
which are not so reliable). Secondly, it refers to the Saka 
invasion of Ujjayini through the instrumentally of a Jain 
ascetic and the expulsion of the Sakas by Vikramaditya. Dates 
given for the start of the Vikrama and Saka eras fit in with 
astronomical dates. According to the Jain tradition Mahavlra 
died in 527 b.c. So the expulsion of the Sakas can be ascribed 
to 527-470 57 b.c. and the beginning of the Saka era to 605- 
527 78 a.d. Thus this tradition favours the historicity of 
Vikramaditya in the first century b.c. 

3. According to another Jain work Prabandha-Kosa 
Vikramaditya flourished 470 years after the Nirvana of Maha¬ 
vlra. By calculation the same date (527-470 57 b.c.) can be 
assigned to Vikramaditya as on the basis of the Pattavali. 

4. In the Satrunjaya-mahatmya. written by Dhane&- 
vaiasuri it has been said that Vikramaditya would arise at the 
expiry of 466 years after the Nirvana of. Mahavlra. Siladitya 
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or Bhoja "would reign 477 years after Vikramaditya. This 
work was written in 477 Vikrama era when Siladitya was ruling 
in Surastra and he restored a number of saered places to Jainism 
after driving the Buddhists out of the province (cf. Dr. Bhau 
Daji, Journal of the Bombay Branch of Asiatic Society, Vol. 
VI, pp. 29-30). 

5. In Somadeva’s Katha-saritsagara (xviii. 1.) the story 
of Vikramaditya has been narrated in detail. According to 
it Vikramaditya was a ruler of Ujjayini. His father’s name 
was Mahendraditya and mother’s Saumyadarsana. Mahendra- 
ditya, desirous of a son, worshipped Siva for many years. At, 
this time the earth was oppressed by the Mlechchhas (bar¬ 
barians). For its redemption Lord Siva called his Gana M&lya- 
van and said, “To save the earth from the tyrannies of the 
barbarians incarnate yourself as a man and be born as the son 
of Mahendraditya of Ujjayini.” When the son was born, 
Mahendraditya, as instructed by Lord Siva, named him Vikra¬ 
maditya alias Visama^ila (as he appeared terrible to his enemies). 
Vikramaditya was a precocious child and in a short period of 
time became well-versed in different branches of learning. 
When his prowess was amply proved, he was consecrated to 
the throne. Being unsparingly devoted to the poeple, he 
proved an ideal ruler. “He was the father of the orphans, 
the firend of the helpless, the protector of the destitutes and 
what not of his people ?” Next comes an exaggerated picture 
of his conquests, exploits and romances. 

There is another interesting piece of information in the 
Kathasaritsagara (vii. 4). It knows another Vikramaditya of 
Pataliputra. This shows that there was no confusion in the 
mind of the author who flourished in the 11th century a.d., 
regarding the separate and independent existences of two 
Vikramadityas—one of Ujjayini and the other of Pataliputra. 
Therefore, those scholars who try to identify the Gupta emperors, 
bearing the title of ‘Vikramaditya’ with Vikramaditya of Ujja¬ 
yini, molest the time-honoured traditions of the country. 

6. A number of traditions regarding Vikramaditya are 
recorded in the Rajavali and Tod’s Rajasthana which more 
or less support the traditions cited above. 

The curiosity of the general masses and . even learned 
Pandits of India, regarding the historicity of Vikramaditya, 
is satisfied by the above quoted traditional evidences. But 
the ; modem historians of India ask the following relevant h is - 
torical questions. 

64 
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Historical Questions: 

(1) When did the era founded by Vikramaditya come 
in use ? 

(2) Was there any ruling dynasty or a great man in 
Malwa in the 1st Century b.c. when the Vikrama era is supposed 
to have been founded ? 

(3) Did any revolutionary event take place in the 1st 
century b.c. in Malwa which could mark the starting point 
of an era ? 

Below is given the gist of historical researches, concerning 
the above questions, carried on by the early batch of the his¬ 
torians of /indent India. 

(1) Though according to Indian astronomy the Vikrama 
era was founded in 57 b.c., its use has not been attested in the 
first many centuries of Christian era. The first local era used 
in Malwa is Malava-gana-sthiti known from the Mandasor 
stone Inscription, dated 529 Malava era (Fleet : Gupta Ins¬ 
criptions, No. 18). 

(2) No important dynasty or great man has been assigned 
to the 1st century b.c. in Malwa. 

(3) No event of first rate importance took place in the 
first century b.c. in Malwa from which an era could be inaugu¬ 
rated. 

From such researches the natural inference derived by 
scholars was that there was no Vikramaditya in Malwa in the 
1st century b.c. His personality is fictitious and imaginary. 
Probably Malava-gana-sthiti (Malava era) was started in the 
1st century b.c. and either some contemporary or later king 
bearing the title of Vikramaditya imposed his title on the 
Malava era and it came to be called as Vikrama era. The 
result of this process of historical research was that many 
reputed orientalists started the race of identifying some his¬ 
torically known kings of ancient India with Vikramaditya. 
But if with due regard to tradition one tries to find out the 
facts of history, it will be easier for him to search out real Vikra¬ 
maditya. 

A Direct Quest: 

To proceed with direct investigation into the historicity 
of Vikramaditya, one must satisfy the following conditions :— 

1. Vikramaditya must be a ruler of Malwa with his 
capital at UjjayinI, 
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2. He must be Satari or the enemy of the Sakas. 

8. He must start the Vikrama era in 57 b.o. 

4. He must be the patron of Kalidasa. 

(1) Now it has been established by historical researches 
that the first- native era current in Malwa was the era of the 
Malava-gana (Malava-gana-sthiti). The Malava tribe (the 
Malloi of the Greek writers) was living in the Punjab wnen 
Alexander the Great invaded India in 32G b.c. The confeferacy 
of the Malavas and the Ksudrakas opposed the retreating march 
of Alexander, but owing to internal dissension, a great bane 
of the republican people, the Malavas, fighting alone, were 
defeated by the Greeks. Thus humiliated, they were fuither 
suppressed by the imperialist Mauryas, though their existence 
was spared, as is evident- from the Artha^astra. When the 
Mauryan empire began to decline in the end of the third century 
b.c., before they were able to reassert themselves, India became 
subjected to Bactrian invasions. Under the pressure of bar¬ 
barian inroads, the Malavas, together with many other republican 
tribes of the Punjab, left their original territories and migrated 
towards east-south in search of new homes. We know from 
the Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription* of Samudragupta that 
in the first half of the fourth century a.d., beyond the south¬ 
west frontiers of his empire, a number of republican tribes 
were living. 1 But still earlier, by the end of the second century 
b.c. the Malava-gana had reached Akara-Avanti (modern 
Malwa). Here a type of coins, bearing the legends-Malavanam 
jayah and Malava-ganasya-jayah in Brahml script have been 
discovered. On numismatic and palaeographic grounds these 
coins have been assigned to the first century b.c. (Cunningham, 
Arch. Sur. of Indian Report, Vol. VI, pp. 165-174; Indian 
Museum Coins, Vol. I, p. 162). Thus the existence of the 
Malava-gana in Malwa in the first century b.c. has been proved. 
So the generalisation of many scholars that there was no Indian 
ruling family in the first century b.o. has been disproved. Per¬ 
haps they were in search of some monarchical state which was 
really non-existent at that time. 

(2) In the middle of the first century b.o. the ruins of the 
Magadha empire were left in the form of the weak power of the 
Kanvas in the east of India. The north-western frontiers of 
India were invaded by a new hoard of barbarians, the Sakas. 
After crossing the Hindukush mountains they occupied the 
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whole of modern Afghanistan and Balochistan and established 
a strong base in Seistan. From here they moved towards 
Sindh and from there to Avanti-Akara. It was but natural 
that the freedom-loving republican tribes of Central India 
should oppose them. As usual, they organized a confederacy 
led by the Malava-gana in which the President (Ganamukhya) 
pf the Malavas took a prominent part. The combined forces 
of the republics, perhaps in the beginning, had some set back, 
but eventually they were able not only to save their existence 
but also to rout and drive the Sakas out of India. So in their 
hist attempt of invading India the Sakas were defeated. 

(3) It was quite in the fitness of things that the President 
of the Malava-gana was called Sakari. The defeat of the Sakas 
was a revolutionary event and it was commemorated by starting 
a new era, Malava-gana-stbiti and' by striking coins bearing 
the legend, Malavanarii jayah (victory of the Malavas). 

(4) Lastly, we have to see wnether the President of the 
Malava-gana could be the patron of Kalidasa. In many editions 
of the Abbijnana-Sakuntala of Kalidasa it is found, just after 
Nandi, that this drama was staged in the assembly of Vikra¬ 
maditya (of. Jivananda Sharma’s edition of the Abhijnana- 
Sakuntala), which establishes Kalidasa’s connection with Vikra¬ 
maditya. But it may be contested that this was not Malava- 
ganamukhya Vikramaditya. Fortunately one old manuscript 
of the Abbijnana-Sakuntala, dated 1699 Yikrama Samvat, 
preserved by Pt. Keshava Prasad Mishra, Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Plindi, Benares Hindu University, has conclusively 
proved that Vikramaditya was really a republican'President. 
The following two extracts from the aforesaid manuscript are 
worth consideration :— 

am? ■ jftgftfewfccg-gr Tftqn i 

**3 3* fWtaT: STI^fe: 5TCTT3 ?mTfq- faHcTWftfisp* I 

From the underlined portions of the first extract it is 
evident that the personal name of the ruler referred to there 
was Vikramaditya and his title was SahaSanka. No monarchical 
titles are attached to his name. Had the extract in question 
been in verse, one could have maintained that they were omitted 
as a necessity of the metre used. But the omission of titles 
in prose is really significant. We know from the ArthaSastra 
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of Kautilya (XI. 160-161) that there were three types of republics 
in ancient India :— 

(1) Vartaiastropajlvi, (2) Ayudhajivi and (8) Raja- 
sabdopajivi. Republican tribes in the western 
part of India were generally of the first type. So 
the omission of any regal title in the case of Vikra¬ 
maditya is quite relevant. 

In the second extract the term ‘gana-sata-parivartaih’, 
positively associates Vikramaditya with a gana and a gana- 
sangha. The number ‘Sata’ is a round and exaggerated one. 
It simply means ‘many’. We have already reviewed the cir¬ 
cumstances under which the republican tribes of central India 
combined together and formed a samgha. So the wide fame 
of Vikramaditya redound in them. 

From the above observations it can be safely concluded, 
that Vikramaditya was a Malava-gana-mukhya. He defeated 
the Sakas in their first attempt, of invading India and in the 
commemoration of this great event he founded the era, Malava- 
gana-sthiti, which was, later on, known as Vikrama Samvat. 
He was himself a great erudite and a famous patron of poets 
like Kalidasa and others. Our investigation into the general 
trend of historical events of India fits in quite well with the 
Jain and Hindu traditions of the country. 

It may be asked how Malava-gana-sthiti came to be called 
Vikrama Samvat. The name of the era, in the beginning, was 
naturally after the gana, because in a republic the gana is most 
important and not the individual. The Malava-gana continued 
its existence upto the fouithcentury a.d. Either in the end 
of the fourth or in the beginning of the fifth century a.d., the 
Gupta emperor, Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya, destroyed 
the Indian republics finally. From this time the republican 
form of government^ disappeared from the political history of 
India. In the eighth and the nonth centuries a.d., when ab¬ 
solute monarchical states were stablished throughout India, 
the very memory of a republic faded away from the mental 
horizon of the Indian people. Consequently, in coupe of time, 
the Malava-gana was merged in the personality of its leader 
Vikramaditya and the republican era was associated with him. 
This is not the only instance of the weakness of the political 
imagination of the people. Who, unacquainted with modem 
historical researches, knows that Krsna was a gana-mukhya 
arid Buddha was the son of a republican chief ? 



VIKBAMA SAMVAT. 

By 

Db. 0. Sircar, Calcutta. 

The records of the earliest indigenous rulers of India are 
dated in regnal reckonings and not according to any era. Thi3 
proves the absence of any popular era in Ancient India. The 
so-called Nirvana, Kaliyuga and other reckonings were never 
used in Ancient India as popular eras in the true sense of the 
term. The records of the times of Scythian, Parthian and Kushan 
kings are dated according to eras. These foreigners therefore 
introduced and popularised the use of era in India. It must 
be remembered that they came from regions where the Seleukid 
•era of 312 b.o. and the Parthian era'of 248 b.c. were prevalent. 
Of the two eras, i.e. the Scytho-Parthian and the Kanishka eras, 
the latter was known as the Saka era due to its continued use 
by the Western Saka Satraps from year 41 to year 310 ; and 
in the medieval period it was also associated with a popular 
traditional hero named Salivah'ana (Satvahana). The Scytho- 
Parthian era likewise was styled Krta ; then it was associated 
with the Malavas and ultimately in the eighth century with 
Vikramaditya, famous in Indian tradition and folklore. The 
era seems to have been carried to Kajputana and Malwa by the 
Malava tribe from their original home on the Bavi in the Punjab 
which had been under Scytho-Parthian influence. 

The fact that the Vikrama Samvat was earlier associated 
with a certain Krita and the Malava Bepublic, and with Baja 
Vikrama only from the eighth century proves the absence of 
the Vikramaditya tradition in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. Excepting absolutely untrustworthy and late traditions 
there is not the slightest evidence regarding the existence of a 
Vikramaditya or of any king having an aditya ending title 
earlier than the fourth century a.d. The Puranic chronicles 
of early fourh century a.d. deal with the Sakas, the Garda- 
bhillas and the Ujjain region all associated with the traditional 
Vikrama, but do not mention that mighty monarch. To 
brand it as an argumentum ex silentio like that of the non¬ 
mention of Alexander in the Puranas is unconvincing, as the 
land traversed by the Greek king lay outside the geographical 
range of the Puranas. 

Then the mention of Vikramdditya-carita in Hala’s Satta- 
sai proves nothing, as the work not only contains interpolations 
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of the post-Satavahana period (cf. the word? kora, angarakavara 
borrowed from the Greek astronomical school of Alexandria), 
but even of the post-Gupta period (cf. Kadhika and her asso¬ 
ciation with Krshna). The identification of the founder of 
the Yikrama Samvat with Gautamlputra Satakarni is im¬ 
possible. The Satavahanas never used any era or an aditya 
title. They ruled from Pratishthana and not Ujjain associated 
with 'Yikrama. Above all, Gautamlputra, whose son married 
the daughter of the Mahakshatrapa Rudra, must have ruled in 
the second century a.d. and can by no means be assigned to 
58 b.c. The suggestion that there was one Vikramaditya at 
Ujjain and another at Pataliputra is improbable, as the des¬ 
cendants Of the Gupta Vikramadityas, in Dharwar Dist., call 
their ancestor Vikramaditya, lord of both Pataliputra and 
Ujjain. 

The earliest historical Vikramaditya is Candragupta II 
(376-414 a.d.) of the Imperial Gupta dynasty. He extirpated 
the Sakas, conquered western India and made Ujjain a secondary 
capital of the Gupta empire. Legends clustered round his 
famous name and the Sakari Vikramaditya of Ujjain gradually 
became the most popular hero of Indian folklore. When the 
tribal characteristics of the Malavas and their republican form 
of government were forgotten, and by the term Malava people 
understood a janapada, the Krta era was called Malava-purva, 
Malava-kala and also Malave6a-samvatsara. It was then 
natural for people to identify this “lord of Malava” with the 
traditional Vikramaditya who was doubtless the “king of Malwa” 
par exellence. This is how the Scytho-Parthian era came to 
be called the era of Vikramaditya. 



WHO WERE THE BHARASIVAS ? 

(Summary) 

By 

Dr. A. S. Altekar, 

Benares Hindu University. - 

The identification of tho Bharasiva dynasty, which is 
credited to have performed ten Asvamedha sacrifices in the 
records of the Vakiitakas, has excited considerable speculation 
in recent years. King Bhavanaga, who belonged to tKis dynasty, 
no doubt ruled in the first half of the 4th century A.D. Recently 
the coins of Bhavanaga have been identified by me,-which show 
that a ruler of that name was ruling at Padmavatl during the 
4th century A.D. He belonged to the Naga family ; for his 
coins show a striking resemblance to the other coins of this 
house in size, fabric and weight. They have a bull on their 
reverse and a tri6iila on the obverse, as is the case with the 
coins of the majority of tho rulers of the Naga dynasty. 

The BharaSivas were the devotees of Siva ; so were the 
rulers of Padmavatl. The Bhara^ivas flourished in the 3rd 
and the 4th centuries A.D., so did the Naga kings of Padmavatl. 
Bhavanaga of tho coins flourished in the first half of the 4th 
century A.D., which was also tho time of the Bharasiva Bhava¬ 
naga, who was the maternal grandfather of the Vakataka ruler 
Rudrasena I. It therefore seems almost certain that the 
Bharasivas were the Naga rulers of Padmavatl. It is true 
that this dynasty is not so far known to have borne the name 
Bharasiva, but we have yet to find its records, which are to 
give its name. The coins are too small to permit the accomo- 
modation of the name Bharasiva in their legends. Nor can 
it be argued that the rulers of this house were not powerful 
enough to perform ten Asvamedha sacrifices. For even the 
rulers of small states are known to have performed several 
A6vamedhas in the 3rd and the 4th centuries A.D. Some of 
the ancestors of Bhavanaga may have succeeded in driving 
the Kushanas from Gwalior and Central U. P., when their 
power had been shattered previously by the Yaudheyas; and 
they may have later reached the Ganges. They may have 
celebrated this achievement by the performance of ten horse 
sacrifices. 



WHO OVERTHREW THE KUSHANA EMPIRE? 

THE BHARASIVAS, THEVAKATAKAS 
OR THE YAUDHEAYS ? 

By 

Dr. A. S. Altekar, 

Benares Hindu University. 

The time and manner of the disappearance of the Kushana 
empire from its eastern provinces (U. P. and the eastern Punjab) 
is still a matter of great controversy. 

Dr. Javaswal had given the credit of the overthrow of 
the Kushana power to the Bharasivas of Kantipuri, modern 
Kantit in Mirzapur district. This theory is untenable because:- 

1. There is no evidence to show that there was any 
Naga family ruling at Kantit, as no Naga coins or antiquities 
are found in or near it. 

2. There is no evidence to show that Nava and Vira3ena 
were the early members of this dynasty. Like other Naga 
rulers, these kings do not bear the epithet Naga, nor do their 
coins bear any resemblance to any Naga coinage. 

3. The view that Hayanaga and Trayanaga, who suc¬ 
ceeded Virasena and ruled from c. 210 to 250 A.D., pressed the 
Kushanas so hard that they were compelled to seek the pro¬ 
tection of the Sassanian emperor has no shred of evidence in 
it's Support. The coins of these rulers are never found in the 
Punjab, It is extremely doubtful whether the coins attributed 
to them can be ascribed to them at all, their reading being 
very uncertain. 

4. There is no evidence to show that Nava, Virasena, 
Haya, etc. were Bharasivas. The last paper has shown^ that 
the Bharasivas were most probably the Nagas of Padmavati. 

The view that the Vakatakas completely ousted the 
Kushanas from the Punjab under the leadership of Pravarasena I 
is also untenable. 

1. The whole theory is mainly based upon the assumption 
that king Virasena, whose coins are found in and near Mathura, 
is identical with Pravarasena, and that the coin legend, reads 
Pravarasena and not Virasena. According to Dr. Jayaswal, 
the coin legend on the coins is thus arranged: 

sr vso,^ 
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Such an arrangement of the coin legend is unknown to 
Ancient Indian Numismatics. If the legend could not have 
been completed in a line, it would have been written not as 
above, but as 

2. Even if we assume that the issuer of these coins 
was Pravarasena, we cannot identify him with the Vakataka 
ruler. For these coins have never been found in C. P. and 
Central India, which were tho home provinces of the Vaka taka 
kingdom. 

3. The Kushanas no doubt became Sassanian feudatories 
in c. 240 A.D., but that was because they were conquered by 
them, and not because the Kushanas wanted any protection 
against any third power. 

The available evidence suggests that it must have been 
the Yaudheyas, who dealt the earliest blows to the Kushanas 
somewhere between the Jumna and the Sutlej, which was 
their homeland. 

1. Before tho rise of the Kushana power, it is definitely 
known that the Yaudheyas had a strong republic federation 
in this territory and over a large portion of Rajputana. They 
had once also risen in rebellion against the Scythians in c. 145 
A.D., when they were put down by Rudradfunan I, probably 
on behalf of the Kushana emperor. 

2. The coins of the later Kushanas like Kanishka III, 
Vasudeva II and their successors are not found to the east of 
the Sutlej, as is the case with the coins or coin moulds of 
Kanishka I, Huvishka and Vasudeva. This shows that they 
had lost these provinces. 

3. On the other hand, we find several hoards of the 
Yaudheya coins between the Sutlej and the Jumna, e.g. at 
Saharanpur, Debra Dun, Delhi, Itohtak and Kangra. As 
the coins in these hoards belong to the 3rd and the 4th centuries 
A.D., it is clear that-the Yaudheyas were ruling over this terri¬ 
tory at that time, and not the later Kushanas. 

4. To commemorate their victory over the Kushanas, 
the Yaudheyas changed the legend on their coins to Yaudheya- 
ganasya jayah. It was a victory well worth commemorating, 
for it was no small achievement to overthrow an empire, which 
stretched from Baktria to Bihar and whose rulers enjoyed the 
prestige of being the Sons of Heaven. The Kushanas must 
hhve brought all their reserves from Baktria and North Western 
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Frontier, but they proved of no avail against the bravery of 
the Yaudheyas. 


5. In the course of Indian history, decisive battles 
between the northern invaders and indigenous powers have 
been usually fought in the Delhi-Ambala tract, which was one 
of the centres of the Yaudheya settlements. It is therefore 
but natural that they should have taken a leading part in the 
overthrow of the Kushanas. 


6. The Yaudheya victory over the Imperial Kushanas 
naturally raised their prestige. Formerly they were known as 
Kshatriyas par excellence; now it began to be believed that 
they were in possession of a mystic formula ensuring victory 
against all odds. A Yaudheya seal bearing the legend 

Y audheyandm Jayamantradhardmm 

was found in Ludhiana in the very heart of the old Kushana 
empire. 

7. The Yaudheyas got valuable co-operation in their 
rebellion against the Kushanas from the Kunindas, who occupied 
the territory between the Sutlej and the Beas. There is a 
marked resemblance between the Yaudheya coins and those 
of the Kuninda chief ChhatreSvara. By c. 250, the Kunindas 
seem to have federated with the Yaudheyas. The Arjuna- 
yanas, who were to the south east of the Yaudheyas, also even¬ 
tually coalesced with them. This confederation between the 
Kunindas, the Arjunayanas and the Yaudheyas was probably 
brought about by the desire to have a strong state to oppose 
any foreign invasion. The federating units enjoyed complete 
autonomy, but tire foreign policy and military operations were 
under the direction of a supreme council of the three presidents 
of the federating units. A fragmentary inscription mentioning 
one such president, elected by the Yaudheya republic, and 
enjoying the titles Maharaja and Mahasenapati, has been 
found. 



WHO OVERTHREW THE KUSHANA EMPIRE ? 

Dr. D. C. Sircar’s remarks in the symposium on thb 
JBharaSivas and the Downfall of the Kushanas. 

The Yaudheyas and Bharasivas may have been originally 
subordinate to the Kushanas and may have partially contributed 
to the decline of Kushana power in India. But we have as yet 
no evidence regarding their hostilities with the Kushanas. The 
relation of the Bharasivas with the Naga house of Mathura 
is also unknown. Some of the Sassanian emperors of the 
third and fourth centuries a.d. no doubt extended their influence 
over considerable portions of western and north-western India, 
and the Indian powers including the Kushanas, the Sakas and 
possibly also the Yaudheyas had to submit to them. But the 
Kushana power in India was already on the wane before the esta¬ 
blishment of Sassanian monarchy in 226 a.d., probably as a result 
of internal dissentions. It should be noted that our views 
regarding Kushana chronology is based on the identification of 
the Saka and Kanishka eras and on the belief that Nahapana’s 
records are dated in the Saka reckoning. 

Epigraphic evidence (cf. the Sanclii inscription of Vasishka) 
points to Kushana occupation of Eastern Malwa. Ptolemy in 
his Geography appears to represent the Western Saka Satrap 
Chastana as lord of Ujjain in Western Malwa. It is therefore 
not improbable that the earlier Western Sakas owed allegiance 
to the Kushana king Kanishka I (c. 78-102 a.d.). The fact 
that Nahapana (c. 118-24 a.d.) and Chastana (c. 180 a.d.) retain 
the title of Satrap (Provincial Governor), but do not mention 
the name of their overlord in their records suggests that they 
were semi-independent. Rudradaman (c. 130-50 a.d.), Chastana’s 
successor, who was svayamadhigata-mahakshtrapa-namd i.e. one 
who did not owe his position to his overlord, became practically 
an independent ruler, although, like the Peshwas, he and his 
successors still called themselves Satrap and did not assume 
Imperial titles. The success of the Sakas appears to have 
been due to the fact that after the death of Kanishka I, the 
Kushana Imperial power was divided among Vasishka (Vajeshka, 
c. 102-06 a.d.) and Kanishka II of the Ara inscription (c. 119 
a.d.) on the one hand and Huvishka (c. 106-188 a.d.) on the 
other. There is epigraphic and traditional evidence to show that 
both Vasishka and Kanishka II ruled at the time covered by 
bet reign of Huvishka. Kanishka III whose Mathura record 
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is dated probably in the year 94 (a.d. 172; not year 14 as read 
in Ep. Ind., XIX) seems to have ruled conjointly with Vasudeva 
(c. 152-76 a.d.). 

The Magha kings of the Allahabad region who appear 
to have used the, Kanishka era and were probably feudatories 
of the Kushanas during the vigorous rule of Kanishka I possibly 
became independent or semi-independent about the same 
time as the Sakas. Chinese and Tibetan traditions point to 
Kanishka’s political influence over Magadha. It may possibly 
be suggested that the eastern districts of Kanishka’s empire 
passed to tbe Licchavis soon after his death. 

Quite a number of indigenous ruling families owing alle¬ 
giance to Kanishka I may have thrown off Kushana yoke in 
different parts of U. P. during the weak rule of his successors. 
The Puranas that place seven generations of Naga kings at 
Mathura before the Guptas appear to indicate the extirpation 
of later Kushana rule from western U. P. by the Nagas. 



KUSHANA chronology 

Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit’s remarks in the Symposium. 

The only excavations which have a bearing on this problem 
are those at Taxtila. The evidence from the site of Sirkap 
clearly points out that while the coins of Kadphises alone or 
Hermaeus and Kadphises (joint issue) are found in the last 
occupied city at Sirkap, no coins of either Kadphises II or the 
Kanishka group are to be seen here. The proper excavation 
of the site of Sirsukb which appears to be founded in the Kushana 
period subsequent to the abandonment of Sirkap would have 
yielded material having direct bearing on the problem of the 
priority of the Kadphises group to the Kanishka group. The 
coins of Saka-Parthian kings like Mues, Azes, Kadphises and 
his successors or generals (Sasan, Sapedanes, Satavastres) 
were also found in the last occupation level of Sirkap and thus 
show that the time of these rulers was not far removed from 
of Hermaeus and Kadphises. Archaeological evidence thus 
shows that the site of Sirkap continued at least up to the middle 
of the first century a.d. and that Kanishka cannot be placed 
before that period. 



KUSH&NA chronology 

Dr. D. C. Sircar’s remarks in the Symposium. 

Scholars have suggested the following epochs of the 
Kanishka era—58 b.o., 78 a.d., 120-80 a.d., 248 a.d. and 278 
a.d. Of these the first date viz. 58 b.o., was suggested by 
Fleet who believed that Kanishka ruled earlier than Kadphises 
I and II, who rueld by the middle of the first century a.d. 
according to Chinese evidence. Scholars have now given up 
the theory after Marshall had shown that, during the excavation 
at Taxila, coins of the Kanishka group of kings were found in 
upper i.e. later layers of the earth than those of Kadphises 
I and II. Epigraphic and numismatic evidence moreover 
stands in the way of attributing the Kadphises group of Kush ana 
kings in the first and at least parts of the second centuries of 
the Kanishka era. As to the dates 248 a.d. and 278 a.d., it 
may be said that the Chinese Tripitaha, according to which 
An-Shi-Kao (148-70 a.d.) translated the Margabhumi-siitra of 
Sangharaksha who was Kanishka’s chaplain, proves the existence 
of a Kanishka earlier than the middle of the second century 

A.D. 

Without going into the details of the arguments in favour 
of the dates, it is possible to suggest that the existence of a king 
named Kanishka in the first, second or third eentury a.d., 
does not necessarily prove his identity with the founder of the 
Kanishka era. There is evidence to prove the existence of 
several kings of this name in the Kushana dynasty. The fact 
that no era of the epoch 120-80 a.d. was known to A1 Biruni 
in the land associated with the name of Kanishka stands in 
the way of assigning the founder of the Kanishka era to that 
epoch. There seems nothing Against the identification of the 
Kanishka era with the Saka era. In that case we find kings 
named Kanishka in the first, second and third centuries a.d., 
to suit the other theories. If Kanishka was the originator 
of the Saka era, epigraphic evidence would place Kanishka 1 
in e. 78-102 a.d., Kanishka II of the Ara inscription in e. 119 
a.d. Kanishka III of the Mathura inscription of 94 (not 14 as 
in E. I., XIX) in c. 172 a.d. Numismatists like Snjjth and 
R. D. Banerji definitely assign coins of soine Kanishka to a 
period long after Vasudeva i.e. to the third century a.d. 



VIKRAMA AND KALIDASA—THEIR IDENTIFICATION. 


By 

S. N. Jharkhandi, m.a., m.sc 
Govt. Sanskrit College, Benares. 

Tradition has linked Vikrama and Kalidasa together and 
for the popular mind one is unthinkable without the other. 
But history has so far failed to discover any king of the name 
of Vikrama in the first century b.c. and therefore all the theories 
about the founder of the Vikrama era have remained conjectural 
and none has given universal satisfaction. 

Literary evidence, apart from any numismatic or epi- 
graphical evidence, however, points to the definite existence 
of a King Vikrama prior to 1st century a.d. and probably in 
the 2nd century b.o. In Hala’s SaptaSati which is credited to 
be a work of 1st century a.d. a King Vikramaditya is men¬ 
tioned who was noted for his generosity. Many have pointed 
out the mention of several Vikramas in the Kathasaritsagara 
which goes to prove that at least one King Vikrama lived in 
times anterior to Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha on which Katha¬ 
saritsagara is based. Vayupurana, especially the edition 
published by Asiatic Society of Bengal in Samvat 1848, has 
the following verse— 

hht Trsrr 5^: 1 
HfaHT =5TTSfq- HHT TTPRcft -TV: 11 

(V. P. Ch. 87. V. 885) 

In other manuscripts the readings give alternate forms 
of Vikramitra such as Vajamitra, Vajramitra, Vrajamitra, 
Vannamitra, VaMamitra, Vadrafaritra, Vajramindra and so on. 
(Vide Pargiter —Dynasties of Kali Age, p. 82). To me these 
variants appear to be due to misunderstanding of the signi¬ 
ficance of the name Vikramitra. Pargiter, in appendix I 
1 age 77, seq.) of his above work, has shown that this portion 
of Vayuand other purdnas was probably adapted from a common 
Prakrit original. The Sanskritisation of the Prakrit verses 
is clumsy and full of unnecessary expletive particles and defec¬ 
tive from the standpoint of Sanskrit prosody. So what was 
probably Vikkammitta (flmffta) in Prakrit was understood to 
be fawftrcr by the dropping of the by the copyist and 

tbdn rendered into Vikramitra by the Sanskrit redactor. 
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In Malavikdgnimitra certain incidents are mentioned, 
which though of a trivial character were such as to possess 
special significance to those who lived in times contemporary 
to the S ungas. The contrast in character, and disposition of 
Queens Dharini and Iravatl is one such instance. While the 
former is depicted as the model of a Hindu wife, patient and 
uncomplaining even in the face of her royal husband’s infidelity, 
the latter is irascible and jealous and even spurns the King 
when the latter falls at her feet and begs for pardon. She is 
even brought on the stage in a drunken condition, an incident 
which not only offends against good taste, but is unnecessary 
for the development of the plot. In his invitation to Agnimitra, 
to the capital of the Empire, on the occasion of the Kajasuya 
sacrifice, Pusya-mitra asks him to come free from anger (faw- 
'"'To posterity living in times long subsequent to the 
Sungas, all these incidents carry no meaning. But to an audience 
of the time of Vikramamitra, who came to the throne only 
33 years after the death of Agni-mitra, these incidents were 
pregnant with suggestions. In the drama Prince Vasumitra, 
the son of Queen Dharini, is more or less depicted as the crown- 
princej but the Puranic account makes it plain that it was 
Vasu-jyestha who ascended the throne after the death of 
Agnimitra, on accountof his being the eldest,— jyesfha, 
Incidentally is there any suggestion in the following verse of 
BaghuVanSa :— 

?RT TersrsfHr ’J’faq I 

(B.V. XVI. I). 

Five successors on the Sunga throne, within 33 years 
after the death of Angi-mitra, suggest palace revolutions and 
it is possible that Vikrama-mitra, who was descended from Vasu¬ 
mitra, the son of Dharini, may have acquired the crown after 
setting aside violently or otherwise, a scion of the race through 
Vasu-jyastha, the issue of Queen Iravatl. This would explain 
the indecorous manner in which a rival queen is depicted in 
the drama. The words vigata-rosa-cetasa may mean nothing 
to US ; it had great significance to those for whom a reconcili¬ 
ation between father and son would certainly mean a respite 
from the evils of a civil war or a foreign invasion, after the 
death of the reigning monarch. All these point to the poet 
living in the times of the Sungas and the tragic note struck by 
him in the last canto of B.V. would appear to be due to his 
being a pained witness of the despicable character of the last 
of the Suftgas and his sad end. 
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.Other evidence is not wanting to .prove that Kalidasa 
could not have lived in the Gupta times. It is generally be¬ 
lieved, but the present writer does not agree, that Raghu’s 
Digvijaya in Raghuvansa is based upon and is indeed a rehash 
of Samundragupta’s conquests. This is not so. The E. V. counts 
the Pandyas of the far South as among those who came into 
conflict with Raghu and whose pride he humbled. But Kali¬ 
dasa does not mention the Pallavas, who under their king Visnu- 
gopa of Kancln was in fact the greatest power'in the South in 
the times of Samundragupta. The poet also does not mention 
the Sakas of the North as being defeated by Raghu, although 
their expulsion was the chief glory of Sakari Vikramaditya. 
Both these incidents clearly point to the fact that the poet lived 
in times long anterior to the Guptas and that he must have been 
a court poet of some Sunga king. 

Life and environmental details, as depicted by Kalidasa, 
have a great similarity with that idealised in Manusmrti, 
which is supposed to be, by Jayaswal, a work of Sunga times. 
The period of about three centuries and a half preceeding the 
Guptas, was a period of great upheavals and distress. Kali¬ 
dasa nowhere hints .at such upheavals. Even a cursory perusal 
of Yuga-Purana chapter of the Garga-samhitd, proves that the 
distress was terrific and the devastation caused by the Saka 
incursion was terrible. The poet nowhere mentions his ^patron 
as being one who had brought peace and prosperity to his 
empire after a protracted period of devastation. Indeed B. V. 
pictures the sub-continent as enjoying peace and prosperity 
for long periods. The occasional picturesque conflicts between 
local princes, as on the occasion of Tndumatx’s svayamvara, 
provided occasions for Ksatriya princes- to satisfy their itch 
for fighting and left the country unaffected. Art and craft 
flourished as never before and in the respect shown by King 
Agnimitra to Acliarya Guqadasa in the drama, we get a 
glimpse of the honour which the greatest of Indian poets 
received at the hands of his patron Vikrama-mitra in the 
second century b.c. 

The correct form of the name appears to have been 
Vikramamitra, which belonging to an otherwise undistinguished 
king was lost to public memory. He may have, however, 
been noted fo_r his generosity and patronage to poets as men¬ 
tioned by Hala, but whatever glory he may have achieved 
thereby faded on account of his short reign and eclipsed by 
that of the other great Vikrama viz. Chandragupta Vikra¬ 
maditya II of the Gupta dynasty. It is well known that the 
later king had a poet of the name of Kalidasa in his court, who 
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was sent to the court of Pravarasena, the King o£ Kuntala, 
as an ambassador. He is also reputed to have written a 
work known as Kmtdekara-dautyam, the original of which 
has not yet been discovered. He is also said to have written 
or corrected the work Setubandha Kavyam, which is reputed to 
have been written by King Pravarasena of the Vakataka dynasty, 
a grand son of Chandragupta Vikramaditya by his daughter 
Prahbavati-Gupta. Until very recently nobody had heard 
of the great Kalidasa having written any Prakrit Nibandha- 
Kavya or Kuntaleviara-dautyam. It is quite clear that an 
inferior poet possessing the honorific title of Kalidasa was 
confused with the jgreat poet of that name and Yikramamitra 
(Mitra—Aditya) was confused with Vikramaditya, because of 
the popular belief that the greatest of Indian poets could not 
have but lived in the court of one of the greatest of Indian 
Emperors. 

That Kalidasa had an intimate knowledge of Sunga 
history is apparent from his drama— Malavikdgnimitra. One 
or two incidents mentioned in the drama point to the fact 
that he must have been familiar with Sunga affairs and was 
an eye-witness to certain incidents in the court of Agnimitra. 
In Meghadiita (Si. 24) he calls Vidisa a Bajadhanl. At no 
other time than that of the Sungas was VidiSa ever a capital 
of the Indian Empire. The Vidarbha war and the division 
of this province of the Mauryan Empire between the two brothers 
Madhavasena and Yajnasena, whom he calls Maurya-Sachiva, 
are incidents for which no other evidence except that of Kalidasa 
is known. They, however, like the defeat of the Yavanas, 
on the river Sindhu, by Prince Vasumitra, have all the stamp 
of historical truth, and any conjectures to the contrary are 
based on no irrefutable evidence. 



HARSA AND DHRUVABHATA 

By 

Dk. Dines Chandra Sircar, m.a., ph.D., 

Calcutta University. 

Earlier scholars like Smith 1 believed that Dhruvabhata 
or Dliruvasena II Baladitya ( c . 629-48 a.d.) king of Valabhl 
was a vassal of king Hari-ja (606-47 a.d.) of Kanauj and that 
the former’s kingdom formed an integral part of the latter’s 
empire. Some recent writers on the subject however appear 
to believe that Dhruvabhata was an equal in political status 
with his mighty ally and that the kingdom of Yalabhi was 
free from Harm’s influence.* The theory of the second group 
of scholars appears to me rather unwarranted. I am inclined 
to believe that Dhruvabhata was either a feudatory or at best 
a subordinate ally of Harsa. 

In the Nausari grant of Jayabhata III the Gurjara king 
of Broach, the donor’s ancestor Dadda TT Pra^antaraga is given 
the credit for protecting, sheltering, rescuing or saving from 
ruin (trdna) the king of Valabhl who had been defeated {abhi- 
bhuta ) by the great king Harsa. 8 This lord of Valabhl is no 
doubt Dhruvabhata who was a contemporary of both Dadda II 
of Broach and Harsa of Kanauj. It is significant however 
that. Dadda II is not given any credit for having anything to 
do with a discomfiture of Harsa. The obvious import of the 
above passage of the Nausari grant seems to be that Dhruva¬ 
bhata after having been defeated by Har^a had to take shelter 
at the Gurjara court. Later he made friends with the king 
of Kanauj and, as a result, was reinstated in his kingdom. 
The alliance was cemented by the marriage of Dhruvabhata 
with a daughter of Harsa. A lasting friendship with Valabhl 
was no doubt of considerable importance to the king of Kanauj, 
who apprehended a northward move on the part of Pulake6in II. 
The main point to note in this connection is however that 
Dhruvabhata was defeated and probably driven out of his 
country and that Har£a reinstalled him on his paternal throne. 

1 Early History of India, 4tk ed., p. 854. 

* B. C. Majumdar, J.B.O.E.8., 1928, p. 819 ff; E. S. Tripathi, History 
of Kanauj, p. 109 ff. 

* Ind. Ant., XIII, p. 77 ff. Cf. parameivara-faiharfadeV’&bhibhiita-vala- 
bhtyati'tr&na, eto. 
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Some recent -writers believe that Dadda II who was a 
feaudatory of PulakeSin II, his overlord Pulake6in II himself 
and Dhruvabhata of Valabhi combined their strength against 
Harsa who was defeated and compelled to make friends with 
the king of Yalabhi. 1 The suggestion does not appear to be 
convincing. Firstly, if Dadda II who was a petty chief had 
any share in the humiliation or discomfiture of a mighty emperor 
like Harsa, the Gurjara court-poet or officer responsible for the 
draft of the Nausari grant, world certainly have dwelt on it with 
considerable exaggeration. He would in that case have hardly 
remained satisfied with giving Dadda II only the humble credit 
of sheltering Dhruvabhata. Indian writers of charters and 
eulogies are never known to have erred on the side of moderation. 
Secondly, the Aihole inscription, which notices the defeat of 
Har^a by Pulake6in II*, refers to the Lafas, Malagas and Gur- 
jaras as feudatories of the Calukya emperor. 8 Had PulakeSin 
helped Dhruvabhata in any way to get back his throne, his 
prasastikara would no doubt have included the name of Valabhi 
m the above list of feudatories. He could not possibly have 
passed over such a great achievement ( bhra$araja-prati§\M.- 
pakatva)* of his patron in silence. The court-poets, as we 
know, even represented the friendly offering of presents by one 
independent king to another as the acceptance of feudatory 
position.* Thirdly, Valabhi was a petty state between the 
mighty empires of Har?a and Pulake6in II. It was difficult 
for its king to preserve his existence without being a friend 
of one of the two kings who were both bent on digvijaya. And 
the friendship of the wolf with the lion is usually no better 
than a subordinate alliance, especially when the former is known 
to have once been driven out of his plaoe by the. latter and 
afterwards reinstated. 

Dhruvabhafca’s subordinate position is further indicated 
by his stay for a considerable length of time at Harm’s court 
in the company of the feudatory kings "of the eighteen countries 
of the Five Indias” in connection with the unimportant cele¬ 
brations known as the assembly of Kanuaj and the quinquennial 


1 Majumdar, loc. eit.; Tripathi, loc. eit. 

* Ep. Ind , VI, p. 4 ff; verse 28. 

8 Ibid, verse 22. 

4 Cf. the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta, line 28 and 
tho Junagarh inscription of Rudrad&man, line 12 ; Sircar, Select InecrivtioTis , 
pp. 172, 258. r 

' Op.dt., p. 258. Cf. daimputra-fihi, eto. 
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assembly of Prayaga 1 . It is most unlikely that an ally of 
equal standing would attend the court of his friend in person 
and live there for months, as did Dhruvabhata and Bhaskara- 
varman at Harsa’s court.* If the status of Dhruvabhata 
and Bhaskaravarman was equal to that of Harsa, they would 
have naturally responded to their friend’s invitation to those 
gatherings by sending proxies such as a minister or a prince 
of the royal blood. Dhruvabhata is himself known to have 
held such gatherings in his realm 8 and there is no reason to 
believe that his father-in-law ever attended a single of them. 

It may be pointed out that, from an examination of the 
evidence of Huen Tsang and his biographer, Dhruvabhata’s 
position at Hurra's court appears to have been inferior to that 
of Bhaskaravarman, another ally living at the court about 
648 a.d. At the assembly of Kanauj, Harsa assumed the 
role of Sakra and Bhaskaravarman that of Brahman and both 
were riding on stately elephants. It is however significant 
that Harsa’s own son-in-law was not called to assume any 
role of honour. 4 The subordinate position of both Dhruva¬ 
bhata and Bhaskaravarman at the court of their mighty ally 
is, again, not only proved by their long stay there, but also 
by the remarkable fact noticed by the biographer of Huen 
Tsang* that none of them was allowed the music-pace-drums 
which always accompanied Harsa. » 

Dhruvabhata is called “lord of the Deccan” by the bio¬ 
grapher of Huen Tsang and this is supposed by some scholars 
to indicate his political importance.* The epithet ^however 
appears to be of little worth. If the petty king of Yalabhi 
was styled “lord of the Deccan” when the Calukyas were ruling, 
it could only satisfy the vanity of his father-in-law who had 
been denied entrance into the Decean; but it obviously 

* Cf. Tripathi, Op. cit. pp. 151-61. That Dhruvabhata was not Pula- 
k*6in's friend in known from the Aihole record. 

* Dr. Tripathi refers to the "installation cermony of Cakrayudha which 
was attended by nine independent powers” (op cit., p. 105, n). The bhUpas 
ar* however referred to in this case as vy&lola-niuuli-pranati-parinata and were 
apparently of no independent rank (Gau^alekhamdld', p. 14)." BhUpa may 
indicate here a feudatory prince who stood proxy for the king of his country. 
But there is obviously a conventional element in the verse of the KhaHmpur 
grant. 

* Tripathi, op. cit., p. 112. 

4 Ibid, pp. 152-53. 

* Beal, Lije of Hiuen Tsiang, p. 178. 

* Tripathi, op. cit.. p. 112. 
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could not bring for him a single inch of land in that region. 
The Gurjaras of Broach were a bar to the southerly expansion 
of Valabhi, even though in the troubled years of the Calukyas 
(c. 642-55) Dhruvabhata might have been tempted to advance 
southwards. • 

It may be pointed out in this connection that no great 
importance can be attached to Huen Tsang’s reference to or 
silence about the king of a country visited by him. There 
is no basis for the supposition that the countries whose kings 
are barely mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim without comment 
were independent states and that his silence about the king 
of a particular state indicates its dependence on some other 
kingdom. 1 That the foreign traveller always roamed in high 
circles and in all cases received definite and correct informa¬ 
tion regarding the political status of a country seems to be 
unconfirmed guesses. He came info contact with Harsa and 
Bhaskaravarman only about 643 a.d. on the eve of his depar¬ 
ture from India*. 


-- 1 Of. Tripathi; op. cit., p. 114 f. 



THE SATAVAHANAS AND THE ANDHRADESA. 

Dr. M. Rama Rao m.a., Ph..D. Guntur 

The connection between the ancient Satavahanas and the 
Andhra country is still a matter open to doubt and difference 
of opinion. Was the Andrade£a included in their'dominions even 
from the beginning of their rule ? Or was it conquered by them 
at a subsequent date and added to their dominions ? This is a 
question which has yet to be answered satisfactorily. A recent 
writer has focussed the attention of scholars on this question 
and tried to answer it. This paper aims at proposing a dif¬ 
ferent answer in the light of this writer’s view. 

The older theory has been that the Andhra country was 
the original home of the Satavahanas, that they proceeded from 
there to Maharastra, conquered it and ruled over both Andhra 
and Maharastra for some time and that they retreated into 
their home provinces when pressed hard by the Sakas in western 
and central Deccan. As against this view the following objec¬ 
tions are mentioned— 

1. All the inscriptions, monuments and coins of the 
early Satavahanas are found exclusively in Maha- 
raftra and not one of them is found in Andharadela. 

2. None of the early records of the family contain any 
reference to Andhra. 

The earliest inscriptions and coins discovered in 
Andhradesa belong to the latter Satavahanas from 
the time of the great Pulomavi. 

4. Kharavela, king of Kalinga, refers to Satakarani as 
the ruler of the west while Andhra is to the South 
of Kajinga 

5. Even in the Nasilt inscriptions of Balasri which 
enumerates Gautamiputra’s conquests and domi¬ 
nions there is no mention of Andhradesa. 

It is necessary to examine these arguments in 
detail. 

1. Satdkarni and Andhradesa-This king had the title 
Dakijinapathapati. It is argued that it cannot be taken 
to mean that the king was the lord of the entire 
Dekkan and that the Daksinapatha included in the title 
must be taken to mean only Maharastra, the Dacinavbades 
of the Periplus. This interpretation is not convincing. 
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Everywhere in Sanskrit literature the word Daksinapatha 
means the entire Deccan and not a part of it. 1 Further, 
the Nanaghat inscription of Satakarni’s queen enumerates the 
variety of sacrifices performed by him and the rich presents 
distributed on these occasions. Moreover he is said to have 
performed two A6vamedhas and one Rajasuya. 8 These indicate 
beyond doubt that he had a vast empire and great resources 
and was not the ruler of Maharastra alane. The Hathigum- 
pha inscription states that disregarding Satakarni, Kharavela 
despatched his armies to the west. It does state that Sata¬ 
karni was the ruler of the west. The Kalinga armies seem to 
have invaded the interior of the Dekkan twice. On one occa¬ 
sion they besieged Musikanagara and reached the Krsna ; on 
another they destroyed the city of Pithunda and went to Dra- 
mira 8 . It is obvious that on both the occasions the armies 
of Kharavela passed through Andhradesa. The mention of 
Satakarni in connection with either of these expeditions becomes 
irrelavant and meaningless unless he was connected with the 
region through which these expeditions were conducted. Other¬ 
wise Kharavela’s disregarding Satakarni becomes a mere boast. 
It is a grievous mistake to suppose that the Andhra country 
is to the south of Kalinga and not to its west. A large part of 
Andhradesa, now known as Telingana, lies certainly to the west 
of Kalinga. Further, the people of the Vizagapatam district, 
which was part of Kalinga, are considered by the people of the 
Godavary district as their eastern neighbours. Similarly, the 
people of Vizag and Godavary refer to the people of Krishna 
and Guntur as western neighbours. In a copper-plate grant of 
the time of the Reddi king Kumaragiri it is said that the 
rulers of the west and south were his friends and the rulers of 
the east alone had to be subjugated. The monarch commis¬ 
sioned his general Katayavema to undertake this task and the 
latter invaded Kalinga. It is clear beyond doubt that the 
Andhra country lay both to the west and south of Kalinga and 
not to the west alone, as generally supposed. Satakarni is known 
to have performed two Aivamedhas, and one Rajasuya. Even 
if it be supposed that one A^vamedha was performed in token 
of his conquest of Malwa, the performance of the second horse 
sacrifice and of the Rajasuya in addition becomes inexplicable. 

J believe, therefore, that soon after the expeditions of Khara- 

1 In the Pur an as and in the Mah&bharata when the peoples of the time 
are enumerated the Andhras, Koiikanas and Kuntalas are described as the 
inhabitants of the Daksinapatha. . *• 

* Buhler, ASWI, vol. V. p. 86. - * 

* The Hathigumpha inscription in E.I. XX. pp. 71-89. 
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vela were over, Satakarni re-established his rule over Andhra 
and performed the second Asvamedha as a measure of defiance 
of Kharavela’s disregeard of his authority and the Rajasuya 
as token of his overlordship over the entire Deccan, not with¬ 
standing its temporary .challenge from the ruler of Kalinga. 
Another matter of controversy is with regard to two early Sa- 
tavahana coins discovered in Andhra which are assigned to this 
Satakarni. One of them is admitted to be a coin of this king. 
The other bears the legend “ Rano—vi (bhi) rasa”. 1- It is 
argued that this coin ought to be assigned to Raja Kubhiraka 
of the Bhattiprolu inscriptions, the worn out space after “Rano” 
being filled by the letter “Ku”.* This suggestion is very 
unreasonable. Two letters have to be supplied and not one 
before “Virasa” and the name of Kubhiraka does not therefore 
fit in here. Further, the name seems to read.. ‘Virasa’ and not 
‘bhirasa’. Satakarni is described in his queen’s record as “Vfra” 
and “Sura”. This reminds us of BalaSri’s description of her 

son as Ekavfra. 8 . I would, therefore, suggest that the blank 
space on the Satakarni coin should be filled by the expression 
“Sada” and the full legend should be read as “Rano Sada virasa 
“meaning the king, the great Satavahana hero”. The disco¬ 
very of these two coins, Satakarni’s title Daksinapathapati 
and his performance of two A&vamedhas prove beyond doubt 
that he was lord of Andhra and Maharastra also. 

2. Gautamlputra and Andhradesa —The absence of any 
mention of Andhradesa in connection with the enumeration 
of this king’s conquests and- territories in his mother’s Nasik 
inscription is cited to prove that he did not rule over Andhra. 
A careful examination of the inscription will indicate the erro¬ 
neous nature of this view. Among his territories mention 
is made of Asika, Asmaka and Mulaka. Mulaka is identified 
with the neighbourhood of Paithan and Asmaka with the coun¬ 
try to its south and south-east. 4 If this be accepted Asmaka 
corresponds to the north-western part of the Andhra country. 
Amoner the lulls of which Gautamiputra was the over- 
lord, mention is made of Mahendra, Cakora and Siritbana. 
Mahendra is applied to signify the famous Mahendragiri in 
Kalinga and the name is not known to have been borne by 
any other hill. Sirithana is identified with the Sri^ail amhillsin 
the Kumool district. Sriparvata and Cakora are mentioned 

x Rapson, GAG pp. 2,28; Elloit, CS1 p. 28 n. 

* Gopalachari, EH A. p. 10. 

• E.L VIII, Nasik Ins. no. 2. 

4 I.A. XLVII. p. 150. 
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together in literature. It is likely,. therefore, that the Cakora 
hill also lay in the neighbourhood of Sri-parvata. The Iksvaku 
records from Nagarjunakonda indicate that a local hill was 
also known Srlparvata. 1 It will be reasonable to suppose 
that the Nasik inscription was referring to the entire eastern 
ghauts through the expiessions Mahendra, Cakora and Sirithana. 
The ghauts above the Godavary seem to have been known as 
the Mahendragiri range and those between the Godavari and 
the Krsna as the Cakora range, while those to the soutn of the 
Krsna went under the name of Sriparvata range. The bulk 
of Andhradesa lies on either side of these ranges and the state¬ 
ment that Gautainiputra was the lord of these hills cannot 
but mean that he was ruler of the Andhra country lying about 
these hills. Of the inscriptions of Gautainiputra found in 
Maharastra the earliest is dated in the 18th year of his reign,* 
and issued from the victorious camp of the Vaijayanti army. 
It is well known that he conquered Maharaja from the Kga- 
haratas. Obviously, he could not have ruled over western 
India before conquering it from the Kgahara$as and must have 
therefore ruled outside Maharastra for some time. Would it 
be unreasonable theto suppose that he was the ruler of central 
and eastorn Dekkan i.e. Andhradesa before he effected the 
conquest of the Ksaharatas and Maharastra ? This supposi¬ 
tion is borne out by the recent discovery of two coins of this 
monarch from two celebrated sites in the coastal region of 
Andhradesa. 3 Further, his son Pulomavi is known to have 
ruled over both eastern and western Dekkan.* There is no 
evidence to show that either he or Gautamiputra himself con¬ 
quered Andhradesa. If, as is argued, Gautamiputra himself 
did not rule over Andhra and if Pulomavi did not conquer 
it, how could the latter be the lord of the coastal region ? More¬ 
over, the general trend of Satavahana history seems to indioate 
that ever since the foreigners began to press upon the Dekkan, 
the Satavahanas began to retreat towards the east. The 
prevalence of the rule of the latter Satavahanas over both 
Andhra and Maharastra may be taken to mean that eastern 
Dekkan was an integral part of the Satavahana dominion from 


1 E. I. XX. P. 22 

• E. I. VIII. pp. 71-73. 

8 These coins were obtained from Chebrolu in the Guntur district. See 
my Numismatic notes in the Journal of andhra History and Culture 
I-Nos. i & 2. 

* His Inscriptions are found at Nasik and Karle in the west and 
Amaravati and Dharanikota in the east. See nos. 9-17 of my Ins. Andhra 
in tbs JAEQ l— 1. 
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the beginning, and that they retired into this part of their 
kingdom when their conquests in the west were lost. 

8. Provenance of early Satavahana inscriptions and coins — 
It is really very strange that all the coins, monuments and 
inscriptions of the early kings of this dynasty are found exclu¬ 
sively in the west.. But this need not be taken as an argu- 
mentum silentio. The foundation of Satavahana power is 
generally assigned to the years immediately following the death 
of A6oka. This event was followed in north India by a division 
of the Mauryan empire and the inroads of the Greeks. The 
Satavahanas who had just conquered Maharastra and founded 
their independent rule there realised that these were unhappy 
portents. Prudence and foresight required that they should 
be present in the west in order to meet any possible invasions 
by these foreigners. Next there was the Sunga usurpation 
of the Mauryan throne and the nearness of the border of the 
Sunga territory to Maharastra necessitated the continued 
stay of the Satavahana rulers in the west in order to be ready 
to meet this new danger. Then came the Saka erruption. 
Thus important developments in north India one after another 
compelled the Satavahanas to prolong their stay in the west 
and they seem to have ultimately decided upon fixing their 
capital at Paithan on the Godavary. No other ruling family 
is definitely known to have risen to power in the Andhra country 
before the time of Puloiuavi. This absolute security of the 
homo provinces in the east also helped the rulers to prolong 
their stay in the west for generations. Since generations of 
them stayed in Maharastra, their benefactions were also con¬ 
fined to that region. This explains the find of their early 
records and monuments in this region. 

4. General progress of early Andhra Power —It is very 
wellknown that the Andhra possessed thirty walled towns and 
a powerful army and ranked next in importance to the Mauryas 
in the first quarter of the fourth century b.g. There is no 
evidence to indicate that the Andhras had any thing to do with 
western India till a later date. Obviously, they were in central 
or eastern Deccan. According to the Puranas, Sisuka, an 
Andhra, conquered the west with the aid of his fellow tribes¬ 
men. 1 From this it is clear that the Satavahana conquest 
of Maharastra was a national enterprise of the Andhra people. 
It follows from this that what Simuka founded was not the 
power of his own family but a national monarchy on behalf 
of the entire Andhra people. It seems as though this is a very 

*Cj. 
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good instance of war begetting the king. If this view is not 
conceded, and if no other family is known to have ruled over 
Andhra before Pulomavi, we have to suppose that it was a 
no-man’s land from at least the 3rd century b.c. to the middle 
of the second century a.d. It was this period that witnessed 
remarkable artistic activity on the banks of the Krsna and the 
building of the Stupas of Bhattiprolu and Amaravati and the 
excavation of caves like those at. Guntupalli. The peace, 
security and settled conditions that are necessary for the pre¬ 
valence of this kind of activity would not have been possible 
unless there was orderly and good government. No other 
power held sway iq the Dekkan except the Satavahanas of the 
Andhra nation at this time. 

In view of what has been stated above, the conclusion 
is irresistible that the Andhradesa was included in the national 
kingdom founded by Simuka and that while the newly con¬ 
quered Andhra dominions were subject to vicissitudes of fortune, 
the original provinces of the Andhra-Satavahanas enjoyed 
uninterrupted peace and progress. Domination over Maha- 
rastra was a passing phase in the history of the early Andliras. 
Their first known ruling family proceeded from Andhra, returned 
to it in the face of misfortune and ended in Andhra. 



INTERREGNUM IN THE HISTORY OF CALUKYAS 

OF BADAMI 

By 

Dr. Venkatramanya, Madras University. 

The history of the kingdom of Badami between the years 
a.d. 64b and 655 is very obscure. Although the huge kingdom 
which Pulakesin II built up at the expense of his neighbours 
perished with him, it was not completely wiped out. The 
southern districts were approjtriated by the Pallavas. All 
those, whom Pulakesin forced to submit to his authority, took 
advantage of the circumstances under which his reign closed, 
to reassert their independence. His sons, however, seem to 
have managed to keep their control over a few districts in the 
neighbourhood of the capital. Whether they also managed 
to maintain their independence cannot be ascertained at present. 
Considerable mist hangs over the events which had taken 
place immediately after the death of Pulakesin. One of the 
most important problems pertains to the identity of his successor. 
Who succeeded Pulakesin II ? According to Sir Ramakrishna 
Bhandarkar, “Pulakesin was succeeded by his second son, 
Vikramaditya. In the grants he is called Pulakesin’s priya- 
ianaya or favourite son ; so that Pulakesin had arranged that 
Vikramaditya should succeed him at the principal seat of 
government.’’ 1 JDr. Fleet holds a similar view : “The records 
describe him,” he says, as “priya-tanaya” , or “the dear favourite 
son of his father ; and this especially in connection with the 
facts that he was not the eldest son, and that the expression 
is applied to him even in the charters issued by his elder brother, 
Oandraditya, seem to indicate that he had been selected by 
his father for succession.”* 

In the opinion of these writers, therefore, Vikramaditya 
who had been specially selected by his father to succeed him 
on the throne, became the king after his demise. Vikramaditya, 
however, did not ascend the throne until a.d. 654, a dozen 
years after the death of his father. What became of the sons 
of Pulakesin during the interval? Was there a period of 
interregnum in the Ohfdukyan history ? These questions are 
left unanswered both by (Sir R. Bhandarkar and Dr. Fleet. 
Unless these questions are answered, the reconstruction of the 
history of the Badami Cajukyas cannot be said to be complete. 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I part 1, pp. 186. 

• Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, I part 1, (Kanarese Dynasties, pp. 861) 
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There is no reason for believing that Vikramaditya was 
specially selected by his father to succeed him. The expression 
‘ priya-tanaya ’ occurs in almost all the Calukyan inscriptions, 
and no special significance need be attached to it. Thus, e.g. 
in the Mahakuta pillar inscription, Pulakesin I is described 
as the priya-tanaya of Banaraga. 1 In the Hopparam plates, 
Pulakesin II is said to be the priya-putra of Kirtivarrnan.* 
Therefore, the expression seems to have been made use of to 
describe in a conventional manner the relationship of a son 
to his father. This mode of describing the relationship appears 
to have been copied by the Calukyas from the Kadambas 
whom they superseded. 3 That Vikramaditya was not the 
only favourite son "of Pulaksein II is revealed by the inscription 
of Adityavarman. This is how he describes himself: Satyd- 
6raya-$ri-Prthvivallabha-Mahdrdjddhiraja- Paramesvarasya priya- 

tariayah . A dityavarma- Prthvivallabha-Mahdrdj Mhiraja-Psxra- 

me&varah.* 

If we havo to follow the priya-tanaya theory of Drs. 
Bhandarkar and Fleet, we should believe that Pulakesin II 
had specially selected two of his sons to succeed him. It is 
said that the expression priya-tanaya occurs even in the ins¬ 
criptions of Candraditya. 3 This is not strictly accurate, as 
no inscription of Candraditya has been discovered so far. 
However, there are two copper plate grants issued by his wife 
Vijayamahadevi or Vijayabhattarika, in which the abve words 
occur ; Vijayamahadevi was at the time a widow, and a sub¬ 
ordinate of Vikramaditya. The writer of the grant, who was 
probably the same as Vikramaditya’s scribe, copied the language 
of the. royal grants. The assumption that Candraditya was 
alive at that time is not reasonable. One of Vijayamahadevi’s 
grants is dated in her fifth year. According to Dr. Fleet’s 
calculations, it was issued on September 23, 659 a.d.° Vikra¬ 
maditya ascended the throne in 654-55 a.d. Therefore, the 
•reigns of both Vijayamahadevi and Vikramaditya commenced 
in the same year. If, as Drs. Bhandarkar and Fleet assert, 
Vijayabhattarika’s reign were the same as Candraditya^, he 
should have come to power in a.d. 654-55 also. There should 
have been two sons of Pulakesin ruling as kings of what was 

1 I.A. Vol. XIX p. 7 

* El. Vol. XVIII p. 257. 

* l.A. Vol. VII p. 33 

* J. B. B. B. A.S. XVI, p. 223 

* Fleet : The Kanarese Dynaties, p. 861 

* Fleet : Kanares Dynasties, p. 865 
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left of the Calukyan dominions at the skme time. In order 
to got over the difficulty of two co-ordinate rulers, Candra- 
ditya, although he was the eldest son of Pulakesin, was made 
a subordinate of his younger brother. 1 No explanation is 
offered for this unusual arrangement. Candraditya, who was 
the eldest of Pulakesin’s sons, ought to have become the king, 
and Vikrainaditya his subordinate. Yet our authorities declare 
that the reverse was the case. The only reason offered is that 
Vikrama was specially selected. I have shown above that the 
special selection theory is not tenable. In the absence of even 
this justification, why did Candraditya, whose birth right 
it was to ascend the throne, not only give up his claim, but 
consent to become a subordinate of his younger brother who 
supplanted lr’m ? No answer is forthcoming to this question. 
A study of the titles, which are ascribed in Vijayamahadevfs 
inscriptions, is interesting in this context. The text of the 
Kochre grant runs thus : Satydsraya-$ri-Prthwvallabha-Mahd- 
rdj ddhirdj a-paramehara-bhattarkasy a priya-tanayali ... .Vihram- 
ddityah tony a jyesthabhrdta sri Candrdditya-Prithvivallabha- 
Mahdrdj ddhirdj ah* 

Similarly in the Neriir plates, the following passage occurs : 
S atydi ray a - sri ■ Prthvivallabha-Mahdrdj ddhirdj a- Paramesvara bha- 

ttdrlcasya priya-tanayo rdjd _ Vikramddityah tasya jyestha- 

bhrdtuh sri-Candrdditya-prithvivallabha-Mahdrdjasya &c. 8 Vi- 
kramaditya, who according to Drs. Bhandarkar and Fleet 
was the king is mentioned in one of the grants simply anivarita 
Vikrainaditya ; and in the other, the title rdja which was common 
to all noblemen is added to the above. Candraditya, who is 
said to have been the subordinate of Vikiramadtya, has the 
royal titles. 

It is strange that the king should be mentioned without 
any title, and his alleged subordinate should have titles that 
properly belonged to a ruler. The wife of Candraditya was 
not an enemy of Vikrama. If she were an enemy, she would 
not have referred to her husband as the elder brother of Vikram- 
aditya ; at least she would not have praised him as she had 
done. Therefore, her relations with Vikrama should have 
been amicable. Nevertheless, she does not mention his royal 
titles ; instead she attributes them to her husband. Why ? 

A complete and satisfactory answer is not yet possible 
in the present state of our knowledge. Nevertheless, one thing 

1 B.G., Vol. I part 1, pp. 185-6 

• LA., Vol. VIII, pp. 44 . 

» Ibid, Vol. VII p. 168 
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is certain, that is, Vijayabhattarika was a subordinate of Vikram¬ 
aditya. Was her husband living ? No. He who bore the 
title Prthvlvallabha and Mahariijadhiraja could not ha,vo been 
a subordinate. He should have been the crowned king of the 
Calukyas, whatever might be the extent of his power. These 
titles were also borne by Vikramaditya from 655 a.d. onwards. 
It is clear that he should have been ruling as the king from that 
date. Since one of the grants of Vijayabhattarika is dated 
in a.d. 659, Candraditya, if he were alive, should also have 
been reigning as a rival king. It is evident from Vijayabhatta- 
rika’s inscriptions that there was no rivalry betvvoen Vikram¬ 
aditya and Candraditya. Are we to suppose that Candra¬ 
ditya and Vikramaditya were ruling at the same time as the 
supreme kings of the Calukyas ? Such a state' of affairs 
would not have been possible. The truth appears to bo that 
Candraditya who was crowned king of the Calukyas in 643 
or 644 a.d. ruled until a.d. 654. Then commenced the reign 
of Vikramaditya who seems to have permitted Vijayabhatta¬ 
rika, the dowager queen, to rule the district containing the 
modern Savantawadi State. 

The events connected with Candraditya’s reign have 
not been recorded. He should have been a. vassal of the Pallava 
king Narasimhavarman for a short time. Whether he made 
any attempt to throw off the Pallava yoke is more than what 
can be said at present. Probably the conquest of some of the 
kings whom Vikramaditya is said to have subdued to resusciate 
the Calukyan kingdom took place during Candraditya’s reign. 

The death of Candraditya created a new situation. 
He left no son to succeed him. His brothers began to quarrel 
with each other for the throne. Adityavarman proclaimed 
himself king, and probably succeeded in seizing the throne 
and the kingdom. Ho claims to have acquired supreme sove¬ 
reignty of the whole earth by the strength of his arm and pro¬ 
wess j 1 but he was not able to maintain his authority for 
long; for Vikramaditya who appears to have suffered some 
reverses at the beginning of the struggle came out victoriously 
at the end. The phrase Sarvan ddyaddn vijitya of Vikram- 
aditya’s inscriptions appears to be an allusion of his final victory 
over Adityavarman.* 

It is in this connection that we have to notice a state¬ 
ment which occurs in a Santara epigraph of the 11th century. 8 

1 See J. B. B. B. A. S. Vol. XVI p. 223 
a Ibid pp. 240 
8 Vol. VIII, Nagar 35 
68 
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II, is said that, the Ganga king, Durvinita defeated on a field 
of battle a Kaduvetti (Pallava king) ; and established Ins own 
daughter’s son in the kingdom belonging to the doscendents 
of Jayasimhavallabha. Now. tlio founder of tlie Ohalukyan 
kingdom was Jayasimhavallabha. and no other kingdom of 
the time could claim a Jayasimhavallabha as its founder. There¬ 
fore, Durvinita’s victory over the ‘Pallava king had as its direct 
consequence the establishment of his daughter’s son in the 
kingdom belonging to the Ohalukyas of liadami. As the epi¬ 
graph under consideration belongs to the llt.h century, the 
statement regarding the achievements of Durvimta preserved 
in it should be regarded only as a 11th century copy of an old 
tradition ; it is, however, probable that it contains an element 
of truth : for, in an early stone inscription found at Nirgund, 
it is said that NirviuTta’s younger son assumed the Kongani 
crown from Kaduvetti and the Pallava king. 1 Nirvinita 
is the same as AvinTta as the prefixes Nir and .1 mean the same 
thing. AvinTta had at least three sons, the eldest of whom he 
wanted to make his successor : his second son by a. princess 
of Punnata was Durvimta, and probably he had a younger 
brother. Therefore, it was Dirvinita who wrested from the 
Kaduvetti and the Pallava king the province of Kongo. Ac¬ 
cording to his inscriptions, Durvimta “wages sanguinary wars 
for the possession of Andari, Alathur and Ponnagaram which 
are said to be place's included in Kongu. 2 Therefore, there 
is sufficient epigraphs evidence to show I,had, Durvinita was 
fighting with the Pallavas in Kongo. We may accept the 
tradition preserved in the Santara inscription as genuine. In 
that case, the connection between the defeat of the Pallavas 
by Durvinita, and the establishment of his.own daughter’s son 
in the kingdom belonging to the dynasty of Jayasimhavallabha 
should he discovered. Since the person established in the 
kingdom belonging to the dynasty of Jayasimhavallabha was 
a da,lighter’s son of Durvinita, he could not have been a member 
of the Ganga family. Durvinita's daughter should have been 
married into seme other royal family : since his daughter’s 
son. was established in the territory’of Jayasimhavallabha’s 
family, it is reasonable to suppose that he was’also a, descendant, 
of .1 ayasimhavallabha. 

Now which of the Oalukyan kings of Badami was a 
daughter’s son of Durvinita ? As the Santara epigraph does 
not mention any name in this connection, it is not easy to find 

1 Yol. VI cq 50 

* Rice : Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions pp. 36. 
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the name of the king. We must get at it in an indirect fashion. 
A survey of the history of the Badanri Calukyas shows that 
there were only two occasions during the seventh century 
a.d., when the heir to the throne stood in need of external 
help. Once at the close of tne reign of MangalTsa who attempted 
to prevent his nephew Pulakesin IT from ascending the throne. 
Pulakesin was “either banished by Mangalxsa ; or voluntarily 
banished himself.” 1 A civil war broke out in the Calukyan 
kingdom during the course of which as noticed already, Mahgalisa 
was killed and Pulakesin II became* king in his place. Was 
Durvinita one of the neighbouring princes whom Pulakesin 
asked for assistance during the days of his exile ? This question 
must be answered'in the affirmative, if we believe that Pulakesin 
was the daughter’s son of Durvinita. But was he Durvinlta’s 
daughter's son ? Pulakesin II, it is true, was a contemporary 
of Durvinita ; but lie could not have been the daughter’s son 
of the hitter; for Durvinita ascended the throne in 605 a.d., 
that is some four years before Pulake&in’s accession, and he 
died in 650 a.d. that is soven years after Pulakesin’s death. 
It is probable that Durvinita was a comparatively young man 
at the time of his accession, and he could not have had a grown 
up grandson like Pulakesin at the timo. Moreover, it is said 
in the Chiplun plates that the Sendraka prince Srivallabha 
Senananda Maharaja was the maternal uncle of Pulakesin II. a 
Therefore, tire mother of Pulakesin could not have been a Gaiiga 
princess. 

The second occasion when a Oalukyan prince stood in 
need of external help was at the close of the reign of Candra- 
ditya. • The Calukyas did not yet succeed, in emancipating 
themselves from the Pallava yoke. Both Adityavarman and 
Vikramaditya, as we have already noticed, attempted to ascend 
the throne ; the former was able to make good his claim pro¬ 
bably with the assistance of the Pallavas. It would not have 
been possible for Vikramaditya to contend successfully against 
such a powerful combination without external assistance. It 
was only natural that Ire should have sought the help of the 
(Tanga king, whoso position on the western frontier of the 
territory belonging to the Pallava confederacy should have 
made his services invaluable. Durvinita, who wanted to expel 
the Pallavas from Kongu, appears to have gladly joined Vikram¬ 
aditya in his struggle against them. That Vikramaditya was 
assisted by Durvinita in his war upon the Pallavas is shown 


1 See E. I., Vol. VI pp. 9 note 5 
• E.I., Vol. VII p. 50 
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by an epigraph at Jaingamarapalli in the Pavagada Taluk of 
the Tumkur district according to which Vikramaditya and 
Konguni Arasa (i.e. Durvinita) fell upon Kaduvetti and cap¬ 
tured Kanchipura. 1 

Was Vikramaditya, then a daughter’s son of Durvinita? 
I believe that ho was ; becauso, 

(i) Durvinita was a contemporary of Pulakesin II 
and Vikramaditya I, the descendants of Jaya- 
sirhbavallabha, the founder of the Calukyan 
dynasty, and lie was old enough to be the grand- 
father of the latter. 

(ii) Durvinita had a daughter’s son whom he establi¬ 
shed on the throne of the Chalukyas by defeating 
the Kaduvetti. 

(iii) He is known, from contemporary epigraphic records, 
to have waged war on Pallavas for the sake of the 
province of Kongu. 

(iv) Vikramaditya had also to wage war against the 
Pallavas, to regain the lost territory which they 
had annexed at the time of the death of his father. 

(v) Vikramaditya had a relation, probably his mother, 
who was known as Gangamahfulevl. 2 She was 
probably a daughter of the Ganga king, Durvinita. 

The allies appear to have commenced hostilities by in¬ 
vading the province of Kongu, which was governed by a Kadu¬ 
vetti. They defeated him in a battle or series of battles, and 
occupied the Kongu Nadu. Who was the Kaduvetti whom 
Durvinita is said to have defeated. In a paper contributed 
some years ago to the Triveni, 3 I identiii’ed him with Nara- 
sirhhavarman I. It is, however, more likely that he wasa different 
Pallava chief, one of the members of the Trairajya Pallava, 
who was governing the Kongu country. He seems to be the 
same chief as the Kaduvetti who according to the MahavamSa, 
showered gifts on Manavamma, the Ceylonese exile who sought 
refuge with Nnrasimku I. If there is any truth in the sequence 
of events as narrated by the Santara inscription, the attack 

1 MAR. 1941. pi'- 220-21. Tho inscription undor consideration has been 
attributed to Vikramaditya II in the Report, but it really belongs to Vikra¬ 
maditya I. 

* See The Gadwul Plates Epliigrapliia Indica Vol.X pp.100. The Honnur 

Plates (MAR 1989 no. 30) shows clearly that the Ganga and the Calukya 
royal families were bound together by marriage ties. J 

• The Triveni Vol. Ill pp. 112-120 
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up°n Kaduvettri was the first step which they took against 
the Pallavas. ihey wanted, probably, to deprive Adityavarman 
of the assistance which the Pallavas were giving him. Having 
succeeded in achieving their object, they next proceeded against 
Adityavarman himself. The events connected with this struggle 
are not known. The war however terminated favourably to 
Vikramaditya. This is cryptically alluded to in one of his 
early copper plate grants. It is stated in the Karnul plates 
No. IV X that Vikramaditya subdued all his dayddds or kinsmen, 
which can refer only to his victory over Aditya and his partisans. 


1 J.B.B.B.A.S. Vol. XVI pp. 228. 



DELATION BETWEEN BENGAL AND CHINA 
IN ANCIENT TIME 
By 

J). 0. Ganguly, m.a., n>.i>. ( Lrtn(lon ), 

Deader in History, Dacca University. 

The Chinese Annals mention India by the name Thien-chu. 
Thioii-clm was sometime called Shin-tu, Mo-kie-tho (Magadka), 
P-lo-men (Brahman), or Chon-ton. It consisted of live parts 
viz., Northern Thien-chu, Middle Thien-chu, Eastern Thien-chu, 
Southern Thien-chu, and Western Thien-chu. Ma-Twan-Lin 
relates that “Southern India is bounded by a Great Sea, the 
northern extends to the snowy mountains.” “Eastern India 
is bounded on the east by a groat sea, it is near Fu-nan (Siam) 
and Lin-i (Tsiampa), it is only separated by a narrow sea.” 
“Western India touches l\i-pien and Pe-sse (Persia).” “Central 
India is situated in the middle oi the other lour divisions ot 
India.” 1 

The general Pan-yong submitted his Deport to the Chinese 
Emperor in 125 a.d. lie lays down that, “the kingdom of 
T’ien-teuon is also known as Chen-tou.” “If after leaving 
the kingdom of Kao-fu (Kabul), which belongs to the Yue-tche, 
one goes south-west, one reaches the western sea ; in the east 
one gets to the kingdom of P’an-k’i; all these lands form part 
of Chen-tou.”* Ma-Twan-Lin also states that all the countries 
from Kao-fu to Pan-khi on the east belong to Shin-tu. 3 
Chavannes remarks that. P’an-k’i is apparently situated in 
Kmvam nr uv Wnruva. In my npmrow \t may he taken as vdentveaV 
with V ahga or Van gala. 

Sometime the term T’ien-chu was used in a limited sense 
in some Chinese literature. Hsiung-chiao-pirpien, a Buddhist 
cyclopaedia of the Ming dynasty, lays down that “Pang-ka-la 
is in tho east of T’ien-chu ; Chao-no-p’o in the middle ; Magadha 
in the south ; Kapila in the west; and Ka-shc-na in the north.”* 
Dr. F. Hirl.lt identities Pang-ka-la with Bengala. It seems 

• 1 1A, IX, 15. 

* 1HQ, XIV 502; K. A. Nilkantha Sastri, Foreign Notices of South 
India, p. 10. 

* 1A, IX, 15. 

4 JRAS, 1896, p. 496, fn. 
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to be identical with Pan-yong’s P'an-k’i, referred to above. 
Ka-slie-na is identified with Kusinara, modem Kasia in the 
Gorakhpur District, and Kapila with Kampila, modern Kampil, 
in the Parrukhabad District, U. V. 

Hiueu Tsang places Karnasuvarna, Kamarupa and Sama- 
tata in Eastern India. 1 * * According to I-Tsing JTarikela was 
the eastern limit and Tamralipta was the southern limit of 
Eastern India. 8 It apparently follows that Harikela was to 
the east of Saniatata. But according to Yadavaprakasa and 
TIemcandra Harikela is a synonym for Vanga. 8 I-Tsing’s 
Harikela might have been a country in which Saniatata 
was situated. 

I-Tsing relates that “about forty stages to’ the east of 
the temple of NTdanda, descending the Ganges, one arrives 
at the temple of Mrgastliapana.” “Not far from this is a 
ruined establishment, with only its foundation remaining, 
called the Tokina (or China) Temple. Tradition says that 
formerly a Maharaja called ^rigupta built this temple for the 
use of Chinese priests. He was prompted to do so by the 
arrival of a,bout twenty priests of that country who had travelled 
from Sz’chuen to the Maliabodhi Temple to pay their worship. 
Being impressed by their pious demeanour, he gave them the 
land and the revenues of about twenty villages as an endow¬ 
ment. This occurred some live hundred years ago.” 4 5 * * 

I-Tsing’s forty stages are equal to more than two hundred 
twentyeight miles. If one travels two hundred twentyeight 
miles,east from Nalanda following the bank of the Ganges, 
one arrives in the Maldah District, which is situated in ancient 
Nareudn. ’that* Mrgasthapana was situated in Varendrl is 
attested by a miniature label in a Nepal manuscript of the 
eleventh century.* If the extent of the period that elapsed 
from the date of the foundation of the China Temple t,6 that of 
the time of I-Tsing, as given by I-Tsing, is taken as literally 

1 Watters, II. 

In the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta Samatata is men¬ 
tioned as a frontier territory ; CII. 

* Takakusu, Record of the Buddhist Religion etc., XLVI. 

8 Author’s "Yadavaprakdla on the A ncient Geography of India", 1HQ, 
XIX, 220. 

* Chavannes, Voyages des Palerins Bouddhistes, 82; Beal, LifeofHieun 
Tsang, XXVI. 

5 Author’s ‘‘The Early Home of the Imperial Guptas”, IHQ, XIV, 382; 

History of Bengal, ed. E. C. Majumdar, I, 09,48. Boucher, Icon., 62,63 

• Bharatavarsha. Asadha, p. 25. 
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true, the date of the visit of the twenty Chinese priests in India 
will have to be placed in the latter part of the second century 
a.d. Mr. Allan identifies Maharaja Sri-Gupta, mentioned 
above, with the Maharaja Sri-Gupta, the founder of the Gupta 
dynasty, and places the date of the foundation of the China 
Temple in the middle of the third century a.d. Lands granted 
by Sri-Gupta for the maintenance of the China Temple were 
obviously situated in the neighbourhood of that temple, i.e. 
in Yarendri. 


Ea-hien lived in Tamralipti for two years in the early 
part of the fifth century a.d. Hiuen Tsang, who visited Bengal 
in (580 a.d., mentions Pundravardhana, Samatata, Tamralipta 
and Karnasuvarna. 1 Ta-ch’eng-tang (Mahayanapradipa), a 
pupil of ftiuen Tsang, came to Tamralipta via Ceylon and 
South India. He lived there for twelve years. 2 

I-Tsing reached by the sea-route to 'Tamralipta in 673 
a.d. At this time Mahayanapradl]^ was there., I-Tsing learnt 
Brahma language (Sanskrit), grammar and ^abdavidya there. 
He lived in Tamralipta for less than a year and started for 
Nalanda in the company of Mahayanapradipa. When he was 
ten days journey from Nalanda he was attacked by the robbers, 
who stripped him off his garments. Sometime after 685 a.d. 
he returned to Tamralipta and sailed for Ka-cha. 3 4 * * 

In the latter part of the seventh century some more 
Chinese pilgrims visited Bengal. Tan-kwong, a priest of King- 
chan, in Hupeh, in China, came to Harikela by the southern 
sea-route, lie found favour with the king of the country, 
who built a temple and handed books and images over to him.* 
About this time Wou Hiug visited Harikela by the same route.* 
Song-chi visited Samatata by the sea and received honour 
from the king of that country. 9 

In 602 a.d. “the king of the kingdom of Eastern India 
Mo-lo-pa-ma, the king of the kingdom of Western India, Che- 
lo-ito (f&laditya), the king of the kingdom of the South India 
Tohe-leou-k’i-pa-lo (Ciilukya Vallabha), the king pf the kingdom 

1 Waters, II, 

a Beal’s, Life , XXV. 

3 Takakusu, XXXI, fn. 

4 Beal’s, Life , XXIX. 

» Ibid, XXXI. 

3 Ibid , XXX, 
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of Northern India Na-na, the king of the kingdom of Central 
India Ti-mo-si-na and the king of the kingdom Kieou-tse Yen- 
yao-pa all came to render homage and make presents” (to the 
Chinese Emperor). 1 Mo-lo-pa-mo may he restored as Mula- 
varman. According to I-Tsing Devavarman, king of Eastern 
India, who was in possession of lands granted for the maintenance 
of the China Temple, in Varendri, built by the Maharaja $rl- 
Gupta, flourished in the third quarter, of the seventh century.” 
Mulavarman, the king of Eastern India, was in all probability, 
the successor of Devavarman. 

In 976 a.d. Yang-kie-shue-lo, son of the king of Eastern 
India, came to *pay homage to the Chinese Emperor. Yang- 
kie-shue-lo may be restored as Yajna(?)6tira. He seems to 
have been a scion of the Sura dynasty which was ruling Dak^ina- 
Radha in the first quarter of the eleventh century. 8 

Ma-Twan-lin 4 states that “the king of Eastern India 
had a son called Man-chu-shi-li (Manju6ri), who arrived at the 
capital in the trains of Chinese monks. Thai-tsong (who 
mounted the throne in 976) ordered him to be lodged in the 
Siang-kue-sse convent. He observed rigidly the Buddhist 
precepts and won the esteem and admiration of the inhabitants 
of the capital. The emperor having loaded him with riches 
and favours, all the monks envied and hated him, and as he 
did not understand the Chinese language, they fabricated a 
false petition, in which they represented him as asking per¬ 
mission to go back to his own country. The emperor granted 
him permission.” ManjuSri was obviously a Buddhist. He 
seems to have been a prince of the Pala or the Candra dynasty. 
About this time Vigrahapala was ruling north Bengal and 
Srfcandra was ruling East Bengal. 

Ma-Twan-lin* lays down that “in the seventh year of 
the Thai-p'ing-hing-kue period (896 a.d.), Kuang-yuen, a monk 
of I-cheu, went to India, and on his return brought the Emperor 
a letter from the king of that country whose name was Mo-si- 
nang.” The following is the text of the letter—“Lately I have 
learnt that there is in the kingdom of China a king as great 
as he is enlightened, perfectly holy, perfectly intelligent, and 
who by his majesty and power reigns supreme. Jilvery day 

1 N. Sastri, Foreign Notices, 116. 

• Beal’s, Life, XXVII. 

• IA, IX 22; El, IX. 

4 IA, IX, 22. 

• Ibid. 
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\ 

I think with confusion of ray bad fortune, and lament that 
I cannot go in person to pay homage to you. From afar I look 
affectionately towards the capital of China and wish your holy 
person ten thousand felicities.” 

‘‘On the arrival of Kuang-yuen, .I had the honour to 
receive a holy statuette enriched with diamonds, representing 
tfakyamuni seated in the attitude of felicity and divine calm. 
I clothed myself in kasha, and made offerings to him.” 

‘‘I humbly desire that the august emperor of China may 
enjoy long life in order to guide every creature to happiness, 
and that lie may enable all those who are exposed to ship¬ 
wreck, to sail over the immense sea of life and death. Now 
I have entrusted Kuang-yuen with some relics of Sakyamuni, 
that he may present to your majesty on my behalf.” 

It follows from the above statement that Mo-si-nang, 
king of India, was a Buddhist. He was not, however, the 
paramount sovereign of India. In 986 a.d. Bhlmagupta was- 
ruling in Kashmir, Jayapala in the Punjab, Pratihara Rajya- 
pala in Kanauj, Pala Malupaky in Gauda and Magadha, Sri- 
candra in Vanga, Tyagasimha of the Pralamblia dynasty in 
Kamarupa, Lonabhara, of the second Kara dynasty in Orissa, 
Ganga Vajrahasta in Kalihga. Badapa in Andhra, Rajaraja 
in Dravida, Taila II in the Deccan, Mularaja I in Gujarat, 
Muhja in Malwii, Yu vara, ja I in Tripuri, Dliahga in Bundel- 
khand, and Vigraharaja IV in Sakambhari. 1 Of these kings 
Main pala I of Gauda and Magadha, and Sricandra of Vahga 
were Buddhists. Mahipala’s kingdom extended at least upto 
Benares in the east. He was virtually the king of Tien-chu 
in its limited sense. He may quite reasonably be identified 
with the king Mo-si-nang, referred to by Ma-Twan-lin. 

In 988 a. i). a Chinese monk named Fa-yu came to India 
in search of Buddhists, but shortly afterwards returned to 
China. Being desirous of returning to India he asked imperial 
letters,of recommendation to the foreign princes whose domi¬ 
nions he would have to travel through. He presented them 
to the king of San-fo-tsi (Sumatra); whence he came after 
a long voyage to the Prince of A-ku-la, and Kiemang (Kama ?), 
steward of cavalry, chief of the kingdom of Ko-lan and Tsan- 

ta-lo (Chandra) and king of Western India*_” Tsan-ta-lo, 

referred to, may very reasonably be identified with Candra- 

1 I A., XIV, 139. 

* Ibid, IX, 23. 
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dvlpa, which was the name of the southern part of the Bakhar- 
ganj District, Bengal. 

Chao-ju-kua (a.d. 1205-1258) gives a short description 
of Ch’a-na-chi, the capital of Peng-ka-lo (Bengala). He states 
that the common people there are combative and devoted 
solely to robbery. The medium of exchange was the white 
cowry shells, ground into shape, as money. The principal 
productions of the country were superior double-edged sword 
blades, cotton and other cloths. 1 

Mahuan, an interpreter, attached to the suite of Cheng 
Ho, who was sent to various kingdoms by the Chinese Emperor, 
Yung-lo, came to Bengal shortly after 1405.* 

All the evidence, referred to, indicate that a cordial rela¬ 
tion was established between Bengal and China in ancient 
time. The kings of Bengal in different ages built monasteries 
for the residence of the Chinese pilgrims and took utmost care 
for their comforts. The Chinese emperors on the other hand 
did not fail to receive with great honour the princes and chiefs 
of Bengal, who visited the Chinese court from time to time. 


1 JRAS, 1896 p. 495,62 
• Ibii, 1895, p. 528. 



FOREIGN INFLUENCE ON THE LIFE AND CULTURE 
OF GUJARAT (Summary) 

By 

D. B. K. M. Jhaveri, m.a., ll.b, 

Bombay. 

Since early times Gujarat has been attracting foreigners, 
as it is a maritime province. The Romans came only as traders 
and could not inlluence its culture. The Sakas came as con- 
querers, but they soon became completely merged in the local 
population and their rulers like Rudradaman became great 
admirers of Hindu religion and Sanskrit language. The Parsis 
came as refugees and therefore naturally assimilated themselves 
with their hosts. They did not much influence the life and 
culture of Gujarat. 

The Muslims came as conquerors and converters, but 
very soon a tendency to compromise manifested itself. Many 
of the converts like the Khojas of Kathiawar stuck to their 
old customs and costume. Hindus began to show respect 
to Pirs and Muslims began to join the Hindus in their Divali 
celebrations. The two communities lived side by side and 
one could not non-co-operate with the other. Muslim art and 
culture has contributed much to the culture of Gujarat, es¬ 
pecially the architecture. The Muslim architecture on the 
other hand is not purely Saracenic ; it is influenced by the Jain 
architecture of the province. The Muslims however could 
not influence the Gujarati literature to any extent : it is un¬ 
affected by Persian literature. 

The influence exercised by the British rule is much more 
all pervading than that exercised by the Muslim culture. It 
need not be however discussed here in detail, as it is manifesting 
itself in the same degree in all the provinces of India. 



EMPEROR HUMAYUN AND RAO MALDEO 

By 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pt. Bisheshwarnath Reu, 
Jodhpur. 

Emperor Humayun ascended the throne at Agra on 
December 29, 1530 a.d. But when on May 17, 1540 a.d. he 
suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of Sher Khan at Kanauj, 
he roamed about the country for about two years, and on the 
7th May 1542 a.d. arrived at Uchch. On the 2nd July, he 
left for Marwar ip the hope of securing the help of Rao Maldeo, 
who was at that time the mightiest of the Rajput rulers of 
India. On the 31st July, he encamped at a place situated about 
24 miles from Bikaner. 

We learn from the Persian chronicles that before the 
Emperor reached Jodhpur, Sher Shah managed to win over 
Rao Maldeo, through his emissary, to his side, and therefore 
the Rao planned to capture the Emperor and hand him over 
to Sher Shah. But as the Emperor got scent of the intrigue, 
so he, with a handful of his followers, proceeded towards 
Umarkot 1 * * 4 via Phalodi. As the Rao at that time was un¬ 
willing to incur the displeasure of Sher Shah, he deputed 1500* 
of his soldiers after him. Near Satalmer, they had a skirmish 
with the rear guards of the Emperor, consisting of at the most 
22 persons, and were defeated.* 

But the version given in the Rajput chronicles is as under : 

When Humayun, after his defeat at the hands of Sher 
Shah, arrived neat Jodhpur to seek the help of Rao Maldeo, 
the Rao received him with befitting honours and offered Bikaner 
for his maintenance.* Here the Emperor expressed his desire 
to encamp at Phalodi rather than near Jodhpur, which was 
gladly accepted. Accordingly, when he left Deijar for Phalodi, 
the Rao deputed some of his soldiers to follow birp to ward 
off any conflict in the way. But the Imperial party took it 
as a plan to do away with them on the way and plunder their 

1 Tabkat-i-Akbari (Elliot’s History of India,), Vol. V, pp. 211-212 and 
Humayun Nama by Gulbadan Begham (English translation by Mrs. Beveridge) 
p. 154. 

* Tazkare-al-Waqayat, pp. 40-41. 

* Tabqat-i-Akbari (Elliot’s History of India), Vol. V, pp. 212-218 and 
Humayunama (English translation by Mr. Beveridge) pp. 154-156 and Akbar - 
Nama English Translation by Beveridge) Vol. I, pp. 878-874. 

4 Humayunama (Eng. trana. by Mr. Beveridge) p. 164, 
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treasures. When Humayun reached Phalodi, some of his 
retainers slaughtered a cow there. This provoked the Rajputs, 
which increased the suspicion already existing in the mind of 
the Emperor, and therefore he left Phalodi and proceeded 
towards Umarkot. But the Rajputs took this slaughter as 
an insult to their religion and to avenge it, they attacked the 
rear guards of the Imperial cavalcade near Satalmer and theft 
turnod back. 

Though no mention of this it is found in Persian chro¬ 
nicles, yet we learn from Jauhar, the author of Tazhare-al- 
Waqayat, that when the Emperor entered into the territory 
of Jaisalmer, his followers committed the same mistake and 
slaughtered some cows there. This offended the religious 
susceptibilities of Rao Lunkaran, the then ruler of Jaisalmer 
and ho commanded his son Maldeo to fill up all the wells with 
sand, which happen to fall in the way of the Imperial cavalcade, 
to deprive them of water. This resulted in the death of a 
number of Imperial followers. In this way, facing so many 
vicisitudes, the Emperor reached Umarkot. 

Further Nizamuddin, the author of Tabqat-i-Ahbari 
writes :—On his way, two Hindus were captured and brought 
before the Emperor. With a view to draw true facts out of 
them the Emperor ordered that one of them should be put 
to death. But at that moment they freed themselves from 
their captivity and snatching the daggers from the two persons 
standing nearby, fell upon their captors, and after killing a 
number of them they themselves were slain. In this scuffle 
the Emperor’s own charger was also killed. 

This statement depicts the true Rajput character and 
tliorefore it is also impossible to believe the defeat of 1500 1 
Rajput cavalry at the hands of only eight 1 or twenty-two 
Imperial horsemen as mentioned above. 

We learn from Akbar-Numa too that Humayun’s party, 
at that time consisted of only 20 nobles, and a few soldiers 
and followers. 

Considering over the facts the version narrated in the 
Rajput chronicles seems to be more reliable, because if the 
Rao had any mind to capture the Emperor to gratify Sher 
Shah, he could have easily done so, with the help of his 80,000 
brave Rajput warriors, while the Emperor accompanied by 
a very small number of followers was encamped only eight 
miles from Jodhpur. 


1 Tathan-alrWaqayat, pp. 40-41. 



EARLY ARAB EXPEDITIONS TO INDIA 

By 

M. A. Khaliq, m.a., 

Anglo-Arabic College, Delhi. 

The first Arab expedition to India was in the year 15 
or 16,a.h. when ‘Uf/wnan, son of Abul ‘Asi G/$akafi, was appointed 
as governor of Bahrain and ‘Oman.* isi was a naval expedi¬ 
tion and the Arabs proceeded to Thana in Bombay Presidency 
where they were successful. ‘Utmhan’s younger brother 
Ilakam sent Mup/nrah to Debul (somewhere near Karachi 
or Thatta as most of the historians say). MuyMrah defeated 
Samba, son of Diwa’ij, the governor of Debul. He did not 
die there as the Chaelmama asserts, rather he escaped and lived 
for a good long time afterwards. The third naval expedition 
was for Broach called Baros by Arabs. 

At Caliph ‘Omar’s commands, who had a great dislike 
for naval expeditions, these expeditions by sea were given up 
and ‘Uf/unan along with Hakam turned their adventure seeking 
activities to Persia. 

In the year 22 a.h. Arabs under Hakam, sonof ‘Amr’ 
reached the Sindh border by land defeating the joint armies 
of Makrans and Sindhis. Had Hakam been permitted to 
proceed on, he says, he would have conquered on to River 
Indus. Suhar al-‘Abadi,’ who was sent with the booty, des¬ 
cribed Makran in such words before Caliph ‘Omar’ that th 
forbade Hakam from proceeding on. 

These words of Suhar al-‘Abadi have wrongly been attri¬ 
buted to Hukaiin bin Jabalah who is stated to have been sent 
during the next Caliph’s reign to reeonnoitor and report about 
India, because 

1. Hukaim’s character as described by Tabari does 
not vouchsafe for his having been entrusted with 
such an important mission. 

2. This story has not been corroborated by any other 
historian. 

3. Arab opinion about India had been favourable 
as expressed by Ibnul Kirrlyyah and not so bad 
as spoken of by Hukaim. 

4. The words uttered by him can be true about condi¬ 
tions in Mskfan but in no case can they he applied 
to India as stated. 
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Daring Caliph ‘Uthman’s reign ‘Abdur Rahman attacked 
the Indian border on the Sistan side. He is the only com¬ 
panion of the Holy Prophet (Sahabi) under whose banner, 
Muslims set foot on the Indian soil. 

In the days of ‘Alt’ th fourth Caliph, Harith bin Murrali 
„ ‘Abadi volunteered to fight on the Sind border m 3fl> a.h. 
Ta-^har was probably his general who is mentioned by Liliot 
on'the authority of the Chachnamah and Tuhfatul Kiram as ha¬ 
ving been successful in Kaikanan, Kohpayah and Bahraj. These 
are^the persons about whom Col. Tod says that generals of 
*Ali made conquests in Sind. 


During Muawiyah’s Caliphate Rashid and Ibn-i-Sawwar 
made conquests on the Sind frontier while Muhallab bib Abu 
Sufra a lieutenant of ‘Abdur Rahman the Companion entered 
India’on the North Western side and pushed on his way to 
Lahore. He rcturnod by the Gomal pass reaching Karman 
and Sistan in 41 a.h. 


Rashid succeeded Ibn-i-Sawwar and stayed in these parts 
for about two years. He was eventually killed by the Meds 
who gathered to the strength of 50,000 persons to obstruct 
his way while returning. Sinan took up the leadership after 
his death and established his rule in these parts. 

Mund/tir was another person who invaded Budha (Gan- 
dava) and Kaikanan, and was successful there but he went 
on to Kandahar. 

Ibn-i-HarrI al-Balili as a general of Sinan or as a indo- 
pendant commander was much successful on this frontier. 

rfooms is the portion .about whom Col. Tod says, It was 
at this era that Rajasthan was first invaded by tho arms of 
Islam. Manilla Rae, then prince of Ajmer, was slain by Asuras 
(Muslims) and his only child Lot, then an infant of 7 years of 
a"e was killed by an arrow while playing on the battlement....; 
whatever were the means, however, by which Ajmere was 
captured and Doola Rae slain, the importance of the event 
has been deeply imprinted on the Chauhans, who in remem¬ 
brance of it, deified the youthful heir of Ajmer. ‘Lot-putra’ 
is still the most conspicuous of the Chauhan penates.” This 
happened in c. 65 a.h. 

On the Kabul side Abbad bin Ziyad was active who had 
a lively quarrel with Ibn-i-Mufarrigdh the poet, in one of his 
expeditions. 
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In 75 a.h. Hajjaj or ‘Abdul Malik appointed Sa‘id al- 
Kilabj to this border. Sa‘id was killed by Mu‘4wiyah ahd 
Muhammad, softs of Harii/i al-‘All§,fI- for having killed One of 
'their tribe. Mujja‘ah was then sent in his place with orders 
to punish the ‘Allafls. They again murdered ‘Abdur Rahman, 
a lieutenant of Mujja'ah. Then fearing Hajjaj, they ran away 
to Sind where Raja Dahir gave them protection for having 
destroyed an army of 80,000 men who were marching against 
Dahir, in a night attack. 

Muhammad bin Harun was the next man to be entrusted 
with the task of punishing the ‘Allafls. It was during liis 
governorship that ships, bearing presents from the King of 
Ruby island along with some orphan daughters of the Arab 
merchants who had settled theirin, were plundered by Sindi 
pirates. A Yarboo‘i woman in her distress called upon Hajjaj 
for help. He, when informed about this incident, wrote to 
Raja Dahir for redress. Dahir declined. Hajjaj sent ‘Ubaid- 
ullah bin Nabhan to Debul, who died on the battle-field. Budail 
succeeded him and Muhammad bin Harun was ordered to help 
him. Budail did not live long, for after the battle his horse 
overthrew him and he was taken prisoner and killed. 

After Budail’s failure ‘Omar volunteered but his request 
was not granted and Muhammad bin Kasiifi aws sent ih his 
stead he conquered the whole of Skid ftpto Milltan afid a 
part of Rajputana. 
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PIRACY, PRIVATEERING AND REPRISAL IN INDIAN 
WATERS, DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

By 

J. C. De, m.a., b.l. (Cal.), m.a. (London). 

Clashes between different groups of Europeans and Asiatics 
were not infrequent in our seas during the period under review. 

The end of the first phase of the conflict between Indians 
and Europeans curiously coincided with the passage of the 
sixteenth century. Even though the advantage might have 
remained on the whole with the European, the Indian had not 
failed to cover himself with glory. 

The heroic tale of the lifteen hundred Indian sailors who 
assisted the epic landing of the United Nations in Franco in 
1944, undoubtedly has its beginning in ' our naval annals 
of these days. 

Into the seventeenth century there came the Malabaris 
with their proud battle-scars of the Portuguese wars ; the 
Gujratis with their victories over several Lourenzos the 
Arakanis with their terrible maritime record in the Bay of 
Bengal ; the Bengalis who were about to add fresh laurels in 
their brilliant expedition against the Maldives, under a chivalrous 
admiral; the Ceylonese, Knnarese, Marathas, etc. The Marathas 
had distinguished themselves on the waters in the 16th century 
under “Timoja,”* Malhar Rao 9 and others. These sea-captains 
had their successors in those of Sbivaji and Sambhaji who 
fought with the English and the Portuguese, the Mughals 
the and Abyssinians. 

The Portuguese who in the sixteenth century had struggled 
so hard against the Indians on the seas, often with the help 
of many Indian sailors, fighters and pilots (on a number of 
occasions supported by this very “Timoja”) now found their 
hard won maritime position and their dentures on the Indian 
coast-line challenged by new arrivals—the Dutch, the English, 
the French, the Danes, etc. In this “bellum omnes contra 
omnes” for commercial monopoly and plunder (a state of affairs 
that was certainly “nasty, poor, brutish”, but long) no one, 

1 They “engaged certain vossels of the Pranks (Persian Farangl, Firingl) 
capturing the largost of them, and obtaining a complete victory” (Tohfut-ul- 
Mujahideena transld by Rowlandson, 92 and 98) See Portuguese aocounts also. 

* Whom Dames even in 1918 calls a pirate (The Book of Durte Barbosa. 
I, p. 176 n.) 
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either Indian or European, desisted from tearing out the throats 
of his rivals on the sea. 

4 

It is however certainly to the credit of our forefathers 
that inferiority in equipment, and dissensions in their own 
ranks, did not deter them from picking up the gage of battle 
that was in very many cases wantonly flung to them by these 
European races. Indian bows and obsolete guns bade defiance 
to European artillery, in many a hard fought encounter. On 
one occasion the English chronicler himself admits that the 
Malabaris (in one of their fights with the English) were “so 
resolut that they would not step aside” even from the muzzell” 
of the English cannon. The English had blown up the upper 
deck of their ship in defence, and “divers of the Malabaris had 
been “slayne and maimed.” But “this seemed little or nothing 
to diminish or quell their courage.” 1 Secondly, overcoming 
the various obstacles put in their way by man and nature, 
Indian trading ships continued to sail to Arabia and Persia, 
Burma and Malay, Ceylon and the East Indies, almost in un¬ 
ending streams. 

But while the land forces of the Mughal Emperor were 
thundering across the length and breadth of India, Destiny, 
calmly seated on the deck of the ship from the West, was busy 
in weaving out the future history of his successors in imperial 
sway. The Mughal’s face was however never turned towards 
the sea, and one can easily perceive that if that “about a kos” 
voyage of Jahangir from Cambay had been longer and' more 
frequent, the whole course of our history would have flowed 
in a different direction. The Mughal expelled the Portuguese 
from Hughli; undertook naval campaigns against the Arakanis ; 
fought the Maratha fleets ; but failed to grasp the fact that 
his successor had already arrived from the West. The founders 
of the modern British Empire in India were not Clive and 
Hastings but Middleton and Saris. The latter demonstrated 
that by holding Indian ships to ransom on the high seas, con¬ 
cessions might be wrung from the Indian authorities on land. 
In other words, if the overland route “unto the court of the 
Great King of Mogor and Cambaia”* had become the usual 
one, the English might perhaps have risen to be our agents 
in big business with Europe, but never to be our rulers. When 
at least a part of their cargo. Leaving aside the judgement 

1 My paper, “ The Malabar Corsair” etc. in Bengal Past and Pre¬ 
sent, Vol JjX, Parts 1 and II, pp. 86 to 100 ; Marine Reoords Vol. LXII, etc. 

• Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri (Rogers and Beveridge) Vol, I, p. 417; Mildenhall’s 

letter from Kazvin of 3rd Oot. 1606. 
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it was definitely proved in the seventeenth century that English 
guns eould overcome any conceivable opposition which could 
be put up by us on the high^eas, in defence of our trading and 
maritime rights, an orientation of the Company’s policy (per¬ 
ceptible even in the Charter of Charles II) began to creep in. 
The influence of sea-power on our history has never been so 
forcibly illustrated as during this century. 

Aipidst the din of these maritime clashes, Marakkars 
and Angrias were called pirates in European documents, and 
the Malabaris dubbed as a “thieftuous nation.” On the other 
hand, in connection with the English attack on the Taufiqi 
(for example) it was recorded that “such violence was never 
done to any Musulman by any Portugall or other English 
before.” The “Earangi ships alone”, says another record in 
the same strain, “did not keep the peace. The Muhammadan 
ships were the special objects of their fury.” 1 

But when President Wylde himself speaks of “pilfering 
surprizala” by the English against Malabari trading vessels 
which “doe the nation and your (of the Company) accion much 
wronge” ,no doubt need be felt about the category under which 
these depredations are to be placed. “Such is the preying 
disposition of your seamen”, adds the President, “that all is 
fish that commeth to nett.*” 

Then there was the custom established by the Portuguese 
of forcing their system of passes, without the possession of 
which Indian ships would be liable to capture on the high seas. 
The principles on which this policy rested have been enunciated 
by Barroes thus :—(1) “There does exist a common right to 
all to navigate the seas”: (2) “But this right does not extend 
beyond Europe”: (3) “Therefore” “the .Portuguese as Lords 
of the Sea are justified in confiscating the goods of all those 
who navigate the seas without their permission. 8 ” In addition 
to the huge sums that Indian ships had to pay for sailing in 
their own and neighbouring waters, heavy gratituties had to 
be paid to the Portuguese captains who happened to intercept 
them on their way. Even the granting of a safe conduct was 
no guarantee against subsequent molestation. Thus Albu¬ 
querque himself on one occasion secretly instructed one of 
his captains-Duarte de Sousa—to camouflage himself as a 

1 English Factories 1634-6, p. 197 etc, Panikkar, Malabar & the Portu¬ 
guese, p. 146 etc; Gray & Bell: Voyages of Pyrard ; Barroes, Barbosa,etc, Tohfut 
p. 177 etc; Maratha Records, etc; Kerala Pazhama p.164 etc. 

* O.C. 1306; E.F.1680-88. 

• Panikkar p. 41 ; Barroes, Yol. I, Bk. I. 
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mutineer, cruise off Dabul and capture all ships making for 
that port, even if they carried Portuguese passes. Dabul was 
at that time under a friendly power. The pretext, that the 
governor of that port had entertained” several Portuguese 
of humble birth magnificently” seems to be a flimsy one. In 
1618 the Portuguese plundered the huge Batumi—a ship be¬ 
longing to no less a person than the (Mughal) Queen-Mother 
‘‘notwithstandinge (according to Withington) their jias.se which 
they had of the Portugales.” Hundreds of persons from those 
aboard'the vessel are also said to have been transported as 
prisoners to Goa. 

Among the Indian powers, Calicut also issued passes 
more or less as retaliatory measures, and Cochin complained 
that various ships were no longer applying for safe-conducts 
to bar, but were procuring them from Calicut. • “None may 
passe”, says all English document of the 17th century, “without 
the Portugals passe, for what, how much, and whither they 
please to give licence.” 

Middleton l witli the sane English conception of sea- 
power, warned the Mughal of this system, in a letter of 18th 
May, 1612:—-“Your Higlmess beinge soe greate a monarke 
to five as it weare in slavery to the Portugalls, in such sorte 
that your subjects’ shipps cannot make any voyage any where 
butt they must first pay tribute to the Portugalls.” He wag 
“much marvellinge that it can be sufferred by your Highness, 
suoh open injuryes within your owne land” 8 But the English 
themselves naturally followed this lucrative practice of granting 
‘•cartazes” in the seventeenth century and the ships detained 
by Middleton himself” desired to have “pasports” from the 
English, to avoid further levies by any of their compatriots 
whom the Indians might meet on their voyages later. 8 

This practice had its origin in the contemporary European 
conception of maritime rights, and has travelled through some 
of the phases of Napoleon’s Continental System to even modern 
times. But when during this period the Portuguese seized 
a ship belonging to the Viceroy of Lahor on its way to Arabia, 
because it had not cared to obtain a pass, the Khan must h^ve 
called this act as one qf piracy. 4 Then Hall—a captain 
acting on behalf of the Company—seized eight Indian ships 

v 

1 Danvers : The Portuguese in India, Vol. I ; Foster : Early Travels 

p. 185, p. 208. 

• English copy in Journal of John Jourdain, p. 218 et seq. (Hakluyt). 

• Purchas III, p, 400. 

• According to Father Pierre du Jarrio. 
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on one occasion and held them captive under his guns off Swally. 
Van den Broeck says that all these veesels had been granted 
passes by the English. Taking the ‘consultations’ held on 13th 
February and 23rd October, 1622, and other evidence into 
account, we may safely conclude that Hall had the approval 
of the agents of the Company in India, behind him. 1 

The English certainly took the law into their own hands. 
But they had their grievances to redress. They had been 
turned out of the Surat factory, an embargo had been laid on 
their goods at Ahmadebad and Cambay, two of their factors— 
Hughes and Parker—had been imprisoned. The Indians could 
retort by pointing out that the English had seized money from 
a ship belonging to Mughal royalty, taken away 23,000 lar6s 
of Sali Khan, and Bickley’s sqardon had captured a frigate 
from Sind., To sum up. We lind in these acts the operation 
of the Law of .Reprisal (of those days) mingled with the use 
of the sword of sea-power by a nation strong on the waters 
against another which is powerful on land. 

Interloping again is sometimes interpreted as piracy. 
Wade of Courteen’s Association accused the “London Company’’ 
itself of being “sharers and abettors of piracies,’’ “thieves’’ 
and “confederates.” By about this time we also find that 
“the Bristol’s men were looked on as pirates, and Mr. Mews 
a supercargo was arraigned before the General’s Tribunal.”* 

Another broad principle must not be forgotten in course 
of interpretation -the distinction between privateering and 
piracy. Even the first voyage of the Company has been re¬ 
garded as more a privateering rather than a trading venture 
in relation to attacks on Spanish—Portuguese shipping. Thus 
on one occasion a Portuguese ship was chased, seized and plun¬ 
dered, and 146 buts of wiiie, 176 jars of oil etc. were seized. 8 
By the close of the 16th century not only England but other 
European nations were freely issuing commissions to privately 
equipped ships to seize (usually) the enemy’s trading vessels 
in a spirit of reprisal. It was his opinion regarding the distinc¬ 
tion between privateers and pirates which cost Oldys his office 
during the period that followed James II’s. Oldys held that 
even “deposed of the Crown”, James', recognised by Louis XIV, 
could issue valid commissions which justified acts which might 

1 Factory Records Surat etc. 

* Bruce: Annals ; Fawcett : The first century of British Justice in 
in India ; Wheeler : Madras in the olden times etc. 

• Purchas II, p. 894 etc. ; Holdsworth, Vol. XII; I A. LIII, p. 08 ; 
Qallendar : The Naval side of British History, p. 64, p. 80 eto. 
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otherwise be condemned as piracies. Littleton held that 
James “was now a private person,” and “those that adhere 
to him are not enemies but rogues.” Littleton naturally 
succeeded Oldys in office. 

In the 17th century to exact reparations for the raid of 
Olive of Newhaven “who” violentline did enter upon the coast 
of Englande thwarte the Portlande,” it was-ordered that “a 
commyssion out of the court of Admiraltie” be issued to “staie 
the goods of any Leaguers either by lande or sea”. Similarly, 
in consideration of the allegation (?) that Sir John Bankes and 
Alderman Mico “had suffered a loss” of £64,000- from the 
Dutch... .in the East Indies”, “Oliver presently after the peace, 
they delaying to, pay them the money, sent then word that 
if they did not pay them by such a day, he would graunt letters 
of mark to those merchants against them.” Examples are 
numerous. But the historian must remember that those 
Calicut and other armed Indian vessels who seized shipping 
on the high seas with the express or tacit consent of various 
Indian States must also on kindred grounds be regarded as 
legitimate privateers. 1 * 

To illustrate this point further, Sir Ilenrey Middleton 
“took a Portugall ship and frigat, out of which he” “tooke 
some quantitie of goods.” “And from thence,” says Hawkins, 
“we departed the fift of March” 1612, “for the Red Sea, with 
an intent to revenge us of the wrongs offered us both by the 
Turkes and Mogols.”* 

The English held the Indian vessels captive, compelled 
them to barter indigo, cloth, carpets, rice, butter, ginger, sugar 
etc. for kersies, lead, iron, tin etc. 3 4 

The Rahimi hersel was there. “We shot,” says Jourdain, 
three peeces at her before shee would anclour”* Saris tells 
us that Middleton demanded a lakh of “rials of eight” from 
the Arab authorities in “satisfaction for the losse of his mens 
lives and for his tyme spent, having lost his monsone to the 
overthrowe of his voyage.” As the Turk could not be coerced 
directly, pressure was exerted on him by keeping these Indian 
ships' away from his ports and thus making him lose trade and 
customs dues. Secondly, to compensate himself for the losses, 
Middleton in his attempt to trade with India, thought himself 
justified in ‘impounding’ these Indian ships and taking away 

1 Pepys (Globe) p. 244 etc. 

*• PoBter : Early Travels in India, p. 96. 

* Lists in Pur oh as III, p. 401 eto. 

4 Journal, p. 209, 
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of contemporary Indians, Withington himself refers to “the 
]at.e facte of Sir Henry Middleton wlioe Dot longe before bad 
robbed divers in these parts.” But at the same time it must 
not escape our attention that the English captain was an agent 
of a Company chartered by a soveriegn power ; Saris has given 
two pages of the “accounts” that were kept, “accounts” where 
even a quarter of a rial has been entered. Some sort of legality 
was attempted to be given to all these proceedings on the sea. 
Roe himself once threatened “to set his chop” (chapa—stamp) 
on “one of the (Indian) vessels”, and “send her for Surat.” 1 

But how privateerings degenerated during this period 
into piracies, partly because of regional considerations, can be 
illustrated by the commission granted by Charles I, himself, 
“to make prize of all.... treasures, merchandises, goodes and 
commodities” which the captain (VVillian Cobb) “shall be able 
to take of infidells, or of anie other prince, potentat or state”, 
not bound to him in a friendly alliance, and reigning “beyond 
the line” of the Equator. In course of the depredations that 
followed, both the hands “of the nakhuda (captain) of the 
Indian ship were “bound”. The raders “tyed match to his 
fingers which burnt them unto the bones”, to make him con¬ 
fess “where the money lay.” Other officers of the ship were 
similarly treated “until they were ncare dead, and then they 
contest, whatsoever they known.”* 

With reference to i lie regional factor it must he remembered 
on the other hand, that Pinch (for example) got the impression 
that Asiatics did not* think that justice required repayment 
of moneys they owed to Europeans. “ Perhaps on like ground,” 
he adds, “as some Europeans think it lawfull to make price 
of the goods and ships of Ethnikes.” Prize is however applied 
strictly (in English law) only to “a ship or goods” taken from 
the enemy by a maritime force. Darby Mullins who was 
executed (along with Kidd) on 23rd May, 1701, had pointed 
out in his defence that he had not known” but that it was very 

lawful-to plunder ships and goods etc. belonging to the 

enemies of Christianity.” Even the cultured Coke was Of 
opinion that Christians were justified in regarding pagans as 
their inveterate enemies at all times. 8 . 

1 Journal p. 218 n; Foster : Early Travels, p. 208, Purchas lit p. 401 
etc ; Foster : Sir Thomas Boo, p. 428. 

• My paper on “Dutch and English piracies..and their effect on the 
Company’s trade with India, in New Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, no. II, February 
1989, p. 649 to p. 666. 

• Foster : Early Travels, p. 147 ; Laws of England, Vol. XXftl (HaJis- 
bury) etc. 
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We must not also forget that even when their countries 
in Europe were not formally at war with each other, it was 
considered more or less legitimate, by different European esta¬ 
blishments in India, to light among themselves. Depredations 
on shipping which took place during these periods of quasi-war 
therefore cannot be categoried as piracies, although jurists 
perhaps would support a different point of view. 1 

Thus inspite of the truce of 1609, the Portuguese attacked 
Pulicat and “to Dutchmen on the coast, the Portuguese were 
still the enemy.” Again, though England and Spain remained 
officially at peace, the Portuguese squardons attacked English 
ships on the West Coast in 1614, and later. Then inspite of 
the fact both nations were friendly, the English helped the 
Persians to take Hormuz: from the Portuguese. Lord Digby, 
the English ambassador, had to explain in Madrid that the 
Persians had forced the English to do so. But among other 
things, it is admitted (for example) in the letter of Fursland 
from Batavia (of 20t,h February, 1623) that the English obtained 
18,000. in money and teg brass guns. 

Then there are the acts done in exercise of maritime 
rights. A writer of this period points out that an enemy was 
to be “compelled to compliance” by capture and confiscation 
even of neutral ships. Louis XIV’s Marine Ordinance of 1681 
has been regarded a,s “le chef d’oeuvre de la legislation etablie 
par cet incomparable monarque.”* 

On the whole, the historian in his judgement which must 
be the same for foreigner as for native is to take into consideration 
the facts that piracy ex jure gentium may be different from 
piracy by municipal law and municipal law ordy ; 3 that the 
events of the 17th century must be viewed through glasses 
three centuries old ; that states of quasi-war prevailed in Eastern 
waters ; that a nation strong on the sea must be given due 
latitude when it chose to flourish the sword of sea-power; that 
the ‘judgements’ of sveenteenth century authorities made in 
the heat of the strife must be reviewed properly ; that though 
in some cases it might not be possible to readily distinguish 
between full-dress and tail-coat piracies and other acts of vio¬ 
lence on the sqa which are more or less legitimate, the utmost 
care should be taken against pronouncing an inequitable verdict. 

1 Wheaton : Lawrence ; Kenny ; Hall; Botsford in Ency. of the Social 
sciences ; Wharton in the Law-Lexicon etc. 

. * Court Min. 1624 ; E.F. 1622-23 ; Factory Records. Mis. Vol. VIII ; 
Proceedings of the British Academy Vol. XI; Lawrence : International Law etc. 

8 Stephen : Digest, atricles 104 to 117 j Oppenheim, Int. Law etc. 
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SHAH ALAM II AND THE DUTCH 

By 

Dr. Kaliicinkar Datta, m.a., Pet. d., p. n . s., 

Patna College , Patna. 

The Public Consultations, dated the 5th August, 1761 1 
contain two significant letters. In one Rajah Ramnarain, 
Naib Nazim of Bihar, wrote to the Dutch : “Your Bravery 
and Capacity has been represented by my friend Meer Seid 
Allee Cawn Bahadur to Bis Majesty (Shah Alam II) after the 
conclusion of the affairs of the Sircar; whatsoever you shall repre¬ 
sent to the King shall be granted by the means of Seid Mahmud 
Afzul Cawn because the said Seid attends on his Majesty and 
is my entire friend”. In another, Shah Alam II addressed the 
Dutch as follows : “Your loyal attachment and faithful services 
and duty and obedience have been set forth in the Royal presence 
both by our trusty servant Meer Seid A lie Cawn Bahadur in 
Person and by the addresses of the Noble Seid Mahomed Afzul 
Cawn; wherefore we have dispatched the said noble Seid from 
our Court to you. It behoves you whatsoever commands he 
shall deliver to you from us to look upon it as authentic, and 
act according thereto. Be in every respect satisfied and attend 
with Diligence and zeal to the care of the Royal Country. By 
the will of God you will become shortly worthy object of the 
Royal Favor and protection. This caution is given you for 
your conduct.” 

The exact occasion for this exchange of correspondence 
is not definitely set forth in these letters. But a study of their 
contents with reference to certain other contemporary eviden¬ 
ces loads to the conclusion that they are connected with Shah 
Alam IT’s second invasion of Bihar and raid into Bengal in 1760 
and his third invasion of Bihar in 1761. 

The battlo of Bedara (25th November, 1759) dealt a cru¬ 
shing blow to the ambition of the Dutch “ to rival the political 
power of the English in Bengal”. “Tlius ended an affair ” 
observed Clive m recognition of its significance, “which had 
the event been different, threatened us in its consequences with 
utter destruction ; for, had the Dutch gained the same advan- 

Z)«a» lPreSerVed Under th6 Custody of tho Im P enal Record Department, New 
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tage over us, we have now the most convincing proof to con¬ 
clude that the remembrance of Amboyna would have been lost 
in their treatment of this colony” 1 It “decisively foiled”, 
remarks Mallenso aptly, “the attempt to establishe an Indo- 
Batavian empire”* 

The Dutch entered into two separate conventions on the 
3rd and the 5th December, 1759, with the English and the Nawab 
of Bengal respectively. 3 These made them entirely depen¬ 
dent* for all practical purposes, on the English and the Nawab. 
But they must have nursed in their hearts feelings of discont¬ 
ent and resentment, which natuarlly led them at times to try to 
utilize some political disturbances within the province with a 
view to improving their own condition. Thus at a critical 
period for the Nawab’s government and the English in Bengal 
in 17G0 and 1761, when the important zamindars like Kamgar 
Khan Main of Narhat in the Gaya District, the Bajas of Birbhum, 
Burdwan and Vislinupur (in the Bankura district) and a few 
others, and Khadim-llusain Khan, Governor of Purnea, were 
hostile to the Nawab’s government, portions of western Bengal 
were subject to ravages of the Marathas under Sheo Bhat Sathe* 
who “gave out that he came to support the cause of the 
Emperpr” 8 . Shah Alam II, encouraged by some local disaffec¬ 
ted zamindars 7 , invaded Bihar and Bengal; the “English 
force in Bengal was musch divided, and Moorshedabad, the 
population of which was inclined to disaffection, as was also 
a portion of the troops stationed there, was left nearly defence¬ 
less”*. The Dutch in Bengal and Bihar may have tried to act 
in cooperation with some of the malcontents and the Prince 
invader. It is definitely known to us that the English and the 
Nawab took all possible precautions in September, -1760, to 
“prevent the Dutch from uniting with the Baja of Birbhum”". 
On the 27th March, 1761, Nawab Mir Qasim requested 

x Clive's Narrative in Malcolm, Life of Clive, Vol. 11, p. 89. 

2 Malleson, The Dicisive Battles of India, p. 124. 

a Broome, Bengal Army, Appendix ‘AT. 

4 Stavorinus, Voyage to the East Indies, Vol* I, pp. 499-501. 

■Long, Selections from Unpublished Records of the Government, Vol I, Nos. 
537, 539, 558, and Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Yol.I, p. 40 and p. 46. 

•Broome, Bengal Army, p. 289. 

T Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol. II, pp. 537-543 ; C.P.C., Vol I, 
p. 46. 

•Broome, Bengal Army, p. 228. 

•C.P.(7. # Vol. I. p. 80; Long, op . cil t p, 285. 
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the Council in Calcutta to write a letter td tho Dutch “desiring 
them to alter their insolent Conduct” 1 ' 

The Dutch were accused by Nawab Mir Jafar of, having 
carried on “a private correspondence” with his “known and 
public enemies” 8 and “tendered and promised their assis¬ 
tance to the Moghul Prince. (Ali Gohur), who was in full march 
against” him. 3 Most probably the charge was not groundless, 
as would appear from the expression ‘Your loyal attachment 
and faithful services and duty and obedience” in Shah Alam 
II’s letter to the Dutch (pioted above. The fact that the Dutch 
received a letter about the same time also from Rajah Ramna- 
rain lends additional support to the view that the contents of 
both are connected with Shah Alam’s movements in Bengal 
and Bihar in 1760 and 1761 A.D. 

In his letter Shah Alam II assured the Dutch that they 
“will become shortly worthy object of the Royal Favour and 
Protection”. Kothing most probably came out of this assu¬ 
rance. In fact, the Delhi Emperor was then a helpless wanderer, 
“a broken adventurer” 4 subject to vicissitudes of fortune 
and like a drowning man trying to catch at a straw. Major 
Carnac aptly observed in his letter to the F elect Committee in 
Calcutta, dated 6th March., 1761, written about three weeks 
after he had escorted Shah Alam II from Gaya to Patna* 
that “the unhappy prince is reduced so low, as to be much more 
an object of pity than of fear.” 6 It should be, however, 
noted that the fiction of his sovereignty was sought to be utili¬ 
zed by the respective competitors in the race for political supre¬ 
macy in India during the greater part of the peiiod of his formal 
headship of the ruined Delhi Empire. 


' C . P . C ., Vol. I, p. 80. 

* Public Proceedings, 12 Ih May, 1760. 

8 A fresh complaint lately exhibited to the States of Holland and West Fries¬ 
land by the Dutch East India Company against the servants of the English East 
India Company in Benagl, 2nd December, 1761. 

‘Broomo, Bengal Army, p. 278. 

* Ibid, p. 328. 

•Vansittart, Narrative, Void, p. 186. ‘ 



A NOTE ON THE ORIGIN OE CHAU THAI 

By 

■Du. A. G. Pawar, Kolahapur. 

Much lias been written on the system of Chmithai, which 
was adopted by the Marathas for collecting tributes and revenue. 1 
It is contended that the system of payment of “Choutli' is not 
of Maratha origin but was begun by the Portuguese, the prince 
receiving this payment from them being known as Chouihia:* 
Before accepting this view one will have to consider the chara¬ 
cteristically Maratha aspect of the terms Chouth and Chouthai 
and the existence of the payment of Chouthai perhaps even 
before the Portuguese settlement in India. ■ 

(■/') Firsty, Chouth and its derivative Chmithai are Marathi 
words. They signify one forth of a given thing and, what is 
more important, they are not used as technical terms with some 
fixed liscal meaning but are freely used to convey their sense 
for all general purposes. This can be made clear even by quo¬ 
ting a few examples of their use in the Maratha period. In an 
old paper the expression used is Chouthe Veld meaning “the 
fourth time®”. An order of Shivaji II dated April 1707 says 
that in a village which is given in indm to a temple, the cultiva¬ 
tors should pay the full revenue, whereas the headman (of the 
village) should pay only one-fourth ( Chouthai) towards the up¬ 
keep of the temple. 4 On one occasion when King Shalju wished 
to reprimand two of his wayward generals he wrote: “If you will 
obstinately levy certain contributions, you will have to pay one 
fourth of the collection (Chouthai) to the government.* On 
another occasion the same king wrote to an officer who had 
committed ravages in the kindogm of his cousin, the king 
of Kolhapur, “We have agreed,”, wrote Shahu, “that you 
should surrender one fourth ( chouthai ) of your money collections 
and one half the number (i nimme ) of the horses and elephants 
that you may have seized®.” 

1 Prof. Pissurlenhar has referred to all these writings in his article_ A 

Sbrigem do tributo chouto included in his book Antigualhas, p. 62 (f. n.) 

•See Idem and also Dr. Sen : Military System of the Marathas, pp. 28-88. 

* Shri Ramadasachi Atihdsik Kdgadpatre Vol. 8. 1. 

*Aitih&sik Sankirna Shhitya. Vol. 1.1. 

i Sh&hu Rojanisi, Entry No. 184. 

*ShShu Rojanisi, Entry No. 180. 
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Any number of such instances can be cited to show that 
even during the historical period the word Chouthai was used in 
the ordinary sense of one fourth. It is to be particularly noted 
that the word "Chou” meaning four is an ancient Marathi 1 * * 4 * word 
and other formations than Chouth and Chouthai are met with. 
Thus, for example, the word Chmhotrd meaning four per cent 
was freely in use during the Maratha period. 8 It should further 
be remembered that the word Chouthai is formed in the same 
way as the well-known Marathi word Tijdi, meaning one third 
of the given thing. 1/or all these reasons it seems clear that 
Chouthai is originally a Marathi word. It will be hard to prove t 
even if it were attempted, that all these words came into vogue 
in Marathi only after the Portuguese mention of the word 
Chouthia. 

2. Secondly, Chouthai even in its fiscal sense menaing one 
fourth of the revenue of a district, province or state appears to 
have been known to the kingdoms of the Deccan even before the 
settlement of the Portuguese along the Western coast of India. 
On Nov. 11, 1426 the Sultan of lledar issued a Sanad in which 
he said: “The petty chief on the bank of the Bhima river has 
rebelled and remitted no dues. We proclaim to all our nobles 
and generals that any one who will put down liaja Baterao 
(the rebel) and establish peace and order in that country will 
receive the rights of Chouthai and Deshmukhi.” a This is 
indeed the earliest reference so far known to not only Chouthai 
as a fiscal right but also to the use of the word Chouthai itself. 
Prom another document* of somewhat later period it appears 
that the custom of collecting Chouthai was not unknown in the 
Deccan Sultanates. Documents relating to the early period 
of Deccan history are rather few. But it.is likely that further 
research may bring to light cases showing the nature and origin 
of Chouthai in a still more unambiguous manner. 

1 F<ir its ourly use in historical Marathi papers see Shivacharitra — Sahitya, 
Vol. 1. Nob. 2,8. 

*l’urasnis : Hanndapalrahl Mdhiti P. 182. The words used in this 
Sanad are Dohotrd two per cent; Dahotra ten per cent; and Chouhotra four 
per cent. 

* Selections from the Veshwa Dajtar Vol. 81. 1. The expression in Mara¬ 
thi signifying the contonts of the grant is Chouthai amtnal deshamukhi. This 
may mean (1) the rights of Chouthai and Deshmukhi, or (2) Deshmukhi including 
the rights of Chouthai. Whatever meaning is to be attached to the Marathi 
expression, it suffices here to note the prevalence of the Chouthhi custom even 
in the early years of the fifteenth century. 

4 See Rajawade Vol. 15.122, which is an order of the Adil Shahi governor 

of the provinoe of W4i. 
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From the details given above, it is permissible to con¬ 
clude that, Chouthdi is a Marathi word signifying one fourth. 
The use of Chouthdi as a fiscal or revenue term, again, is older 
than the Portuguese contact. Under these circumstances it 
is difficult to accept the theory of the Portuguese origin of 
Chouthdi. On the contrary, one may even hazard the guess 
that the Portuguese themselves may have adopted a prevailing 
practice which had a native name and a native significance. 



THE FOLK SONGS OF THE SINHALESE 1 2 

By 

N. D. W JESEKERA 9 

B.A. (Hons.) Lond., M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.A.I., F.I.A.T. 

In Ceylon unlike in India traditional bards or wandering 
minstrels may not have wandered the country , 8 singing the 
age old popular melodies drawn from a common reservoir and 
transmitted orally through generations. Nevertheless, the 
Sinhalese possess a vast store-house of such popular expression 
in song, some of which at least may go back to very ancient times. 
This is a common heritage to which the rich and pool, educated 
and illiterate, men and women have contributed a share. The 
body of folk-songs has grown, ever changing but always acquir¬ 
ing fresh sweetness in enriching the delicacy of their flavour, 
sweetness of their melody and charm of expression. Out of 
this nat ional store-house the people drew unreservedly according 
to the occasion and requirement so repeatedly and to such an 
extent, as for certain melodies and songs to be particularly 
associated with certain avocations. Hence we have by usage 
the songs 3 * * * * of the ploughman, reaper, watchman, boatman, 
fisherman, carter, traveller and so on. There are also the lulla¬ 
bies used in inducing children to sleep. The list is not exhaus¬ 
tive but quite representative. 

The folk songs of the Sinhalese can still he heard among 
‘ the remote \ illages whore the pleasures of living, labour and 
enjoyment am understood. There in the. open sun-bathed 
held, through wild jungles, across rugged paths, up and down 
the silvery streams, the highways apd byways, one can st,i|J hear 
the sweet music of rustic melodies whose appeal strikes at the 

1 The existing collections cannot all bo accepted as scientific, since the 
majority of these have been modernised by untrained collectors. If a real 
study is to bo undertaken the songs will have to be collected on proper scientific 
lines. 

2 A class of beggars who sing extempore compositions in the praise of a 

particular householder in the expectation of immediate material gains wander 

from house to house. The Viridu singers who appear in public for singing praises 

of patrons may have started during the late Kandyan period, but the idea may 

be much older. 

•The songs of the plumbago minors are modern as the activity was started 

after the British occupation. But it may be possible that tho songs of the gem 
miners may have formed the basis of their origin and development. 
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very soul, specially in the silent stillness of tropical moonlit 
nights. Both men and women, boys and girls, young and old 
alike indulge in singing in marked contrast to the almost com¬ 
plete absence of the custom today. A reactionary modern ten¬ 
dency among the present day educated section of the population 
is to attempt to popularise the fading treasures of song through 
school competitions, national festivals and the radio. But 
the attempt is foredoomed to failure, since it may bo impossible 
to recapture the balance and rhythm of that peasant society. 
These songs belong to the past and also to certain spheres of 
the present, and can not be so revived ; but they can be remem¬ 
bered, studied and > preserved. 

There is a striking similarity between'the early folk songs 
of the Sinhalese and the Veddas, 1 as regards their strain and 
melody. The appeal lies in their profound simplicity, rustic 
beauty and simple charm. To one who is familiar with both 
types of song the dramatic repetition, terms of address and^ the 
long drawn strain strike as a common element. In the ‘Mevara 
Sellama ’ 4 and the ‘Olinda Keliya’ 8 these points emerge clearly. 
The episode over the loses of a braid of hair is also sung in a 
similar strain. 

* 

“Blackie, please grind the kurakkan grain. Where 
is the flour under the mortar ? Bake a lump of 
flour, Blackie, and give it to mother, Blackie.” 
‘‘In what lands are found the olinda seeds. Olinda 
seeds are found in the land of Bengal. To what 
countries are they brought, for decoration ? They 
aro brought to ornament Sinhala.” 

The cradle songs and nursery rhymes refer to a peasent 
society in which the woman appears to have been the chief food 
gatherer. This takes her to the woods, jungles and fields. Her 
child grows in the arms of a younger sister, an old aunt or an 
aged grandmother. Nevertheless the songs refer to the mother’s 
activities. This perhaps may exrdain the blinding loyalty of 
the Sinhalese to their mother and village. 

“Soon mother will return, bringing olives in her 
hands, vegetables in her lap and gathering a heavy 
load of firewood.” 

1 Veddas are a primitive jungle tribe living in the wild parts of Ceylon. 
They have borrowed many things from the neighbouring Sinhalese. . 

*A game playod by Sinhalese children in the villages. 

8 A board game played with small olinda seeds. An olonda seed is small, 
red in colour, oval in shape and has a black eye on a side. 

72 
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“Having gone to the Hena' your mother will be 
returning with a basr full of sweet potatoes aijd a 
lap full of ambilla*” 

Mother love and the love of mother continue throughout 
life. In many songs deepest affection is expressed with a power 
that may appeal to anyone. Such gems of beauty are rare. But 
those that have been preserved are sufficient proof of such 
loving sentiment. The general feeling is thgt love and grati¬ 
tude should he shown to one’s mother, if not for anything else, 
at least for having brought one into this world. She is loved, 
honoured and worshipped as a deity. It is the pious hope and 
cherished desire of all peasants that after death one’s mother* 
will be born in a heaven where she will enjoy all happiness. 

“0 younger brother, treat not mother* in that 
fashion. She sucked both of us at her own breast. 
Whatever she has left will also be given to us. 
Adore mother even as one adores the Buddha” 

Keforenees to the family circle are fond. The children 
received many presents from their relatives. Both girls and 
boys wore ornaments, but the girls alone were heavily laden 
with them. 

“Daughter, how did you get bangles for the arms ? 
How did you get anklets for the feet' ? 

How did you get chains for the waist.?” 

The uncle and aunts and other near relatives are mentioned 
by name as having given this or that present. There was’ a 
spirit, of tolerance and a familiarity of bearing between children 
and their uncles. The songs reveal the exact nature of this 
mutual affection. Mother and children, brothers and sisters 
are greatly attached to each other through bonds of family 
affection. The brothers were associated in work and play. A 
younger sister is often considered an ornament, more so, if she 
happens to be the only girl in the family. She is in her turn 
realises this position of which she becomes proud. 

“There is only one tree whose shadow is pleasant. 
Sweet and delicious milk was drunk only at the 

1 A primitive form of cultivation where the jungle is burnt and quick crops 
are sown or planted. Every year or so a fresh plot is eloared. „ 

*A small sour fruit that grows wild. 

“A reference to dead parents or any form of ancestor worship is not found 
It would be interesting to discover one although it would not be surprising to 

find any. 
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same breast. 

elder brother. 

? > > 


You have only one sister, my dear 
Have you any other sister except 


Special consideration, love and respect are always shown 
to the mother. , Many songs reiterate the same theme. Also 
a pathetic case of ungrateful treatment is sung as a lesson and 
warning to all. 

“Stricken with hunger I went to my son's house. 
And he gave me two measures of paddy in a bag. 
I was wondering whether to take it or not, thinking 
to myself, did I give you milk in measured amount V 
To tire mother who gave as much of sweet milk 
as mountain, not so much as a handful of paddy 
was given. Having received two measures of 
paddy in a bag, what does this old woman say, get 
out of the house....” 

* The women, specially the girls enjoyed life as much as 
anyone else. The peasant girl was as fond of sport as her more 
enlightened sister. She roamed the woods, swam the streams 
and paddled the swings. Many a song descriptive of the limbs 
and ornaments of youthful maidens is sung, as they swing in the 
air. 

“The young maidens are like golden images. Their 
eardrops wave on either side. They wear the waist- 
cloth firmly fastened (to the body). Maidens, 
ride on the swing.... 

Their beautiful and expansive foreheads are like 
the crescent moon. Ride on joyfully, clap hard, 
shouting hurrah and making crackling noises that 
gladden.” 

The gathering together for work and play helped a certain 
amount of display and love play that later led to permanent 
romances. 

“I shall give betel to beautify your mouth. I shall 
give golden cloth to drape around your waist. I 
shall pluck Bapu flowers to be worn around your 
head. 1 If you come with me, I shall give you 
royal pleasures....” 

Despite such sweet sentiments and unrestricted freedom 
there rested at the back of their minds a colossal inferiority 


l A very fragrant large flower known to English readers as Champak, 
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complex. This psychological make up m&de the woman yearn 
for the state of manhood. For, one woman addressing another 
says ; 

“My dear cousin, I am very worried now. We 
suffer bitter sorrows thus as a result of (sin commit¬ 
ted in ) our previous birth. Let us wish to be 
born as men in our next birth.” 

The family life was not what it is understood to be today. 
The husband and wife lived together and loved each other, the 
wife of course ministering to her husband as lord and master. 
The peasant at times wondered why of all beautiful women 
his spouse seemed the only one created by Mahabrahma 1 . 
In estrangement one pines for the other. Whilst the husband 
is pining away in a distant and far away land the wife spends 
restless days and nights awaiting his return. 

“During the thirty hours of the day* I keep watch 
on the road and during the thirty hours of the^ 
night I turn away in fear. The hand placed on 
the head is wet with tears. Why in the name of 
heaven does my husband not return.” 

Even this love that makes them long for each other in 
affection can change to wrathful hatred in dissension. The 
songs also allude to the proverbial position of the mother-in- 
law. She obviously had little authority in the disposal of her 
daughter although at first she acted as an intermediary. A 
young man says,“mother-in-law, I will be a loving son to you.” 
Further on he adds, “My mother-in-law, will you give me your 
daughter in May....” There is a curse added as a bitter 
warning against a refusal. 

“May painful boils appear in the throat; may a 
film, grow in your pair of eyes that now see all 
round; may your knot of hair that is tied to the 
left catch fire ; may the heart of the mother-in-law 
who will not give me her daughter, burst....” 

It is not only love and romance, the grim realities of life and 
the painful partings that the peasants expressed through the 
medium of their songs. They display a fine sense of humour 
as well and accepted their unprofitable hours and disappointed 
moments with philosophic resignation. Humour and irony 
are not wanting. One song says : 

1 The supreme creator according to Hindu religion. 

8 According to the Sinhalese the day is reokoned as having sixty hour#. 
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“When my brother and I went sporting about the 
Ovita, 1 a butting female buffalo confronted us. 
Looking around I could not see any tree to climb. 
Tucking up my cloth I climbed a Tuttiri* plant..” 

A whole class of songs deals with play acting of incidents and 
functions in the daily life of the peasants. The games are in 
fact vocational training exercises. The actual activities have 
been forgotten but the songs have been preserved. Honey 
gathering and smithery are tw r o of them. Many dramatic 
elements are found in most of such songs. The Sinhalese peasant 
lived close to nature in close communion with her. lie tamed 
a few birds and ahimals as pets. Other animals he loved. Some 
he despised and some he feared. The beasts of burden, chiefly 
the oxen, he considered companions of high esteem. The bulls 
were ornamented w r ith trappings and bells. The best and 
noblest of these animals were believed to have come from Bu- 
huna and Kataragama \ The animals employed in agricul¬ 
ture, specially threshing, were considered to belong to the gods. 

“Look, whose is the bull V This belongs to the Sun- 
god. Look, whose is this one ? This one belongs 
to the Moongod.” 

Natural beauty has not been omitted. He was too observant 
to miss it. In fact he must have derived a great deal of joy 
from nature. Such romantic settings as moonlit lakes, forest 
glades, sunkissed hills, flooded fields, trees, creepers and flowers - 
all these contributed to make his simple life interesting and 
eventful. 

Popular music and drama did not exist as rigidly separated 
forms of art. Whatever human interest was satisfied by them, 
that same measure found fulfilment at every festival and ritual 
of an agricultural or other nature. These helped sufficiently 
to satisfy the emotional yearnings of men and women whose busy 
life afforded little leisure for the appreciation of art apart from 
its functional associations. Nature lore was considered an 
important phase of the peasant make up. ' Such a knowledge 
was acquired by experience and intelligent observation of their 
environment. This body of lore was essential for the life in 
the jungle and the village. The habits of animals and the 
movements of birds, their cries and foot-prints were all observed. 

x An elevated area of land surrounded by fields. 

•A very small little plant about one and a half feet in height , 

•Two very popular areas in the extreme south of Ceylon. 
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The accumulation of this body of lore led most probably to the 
art of divination. 

Every tree and hill, every stream and lake, every natural 
phenomenon such as the sun, moon and stars and every direc¬ 
tion was believed to be the abode of a permanant deity 1 . These 
were worshipped in the normal course of life and appealed to for 
help during crises, some of which were of course accepted as 
being beyond human control. It is therefore, natural that 
magic should play an important idle in the life of the peasant. 
The fulfilment of prayer was duly acknowledged by material 
offerings to tiie godheads concerned. They were also worshipped. 

“Whose is the threshing floor ? It belongs to the 
moon god. 'The moon gocl has come here. The 
moon god will grant plenty. 

Such deities are believed to supervise agricultural activities. 
Therefore magical rites must be performed to purify and ward 
off any possible element of danger. 

“Having erected posts, put up scare crows. After 
inspection sprinkle charmed sand. These drive 
away Hies and worms. Thus the peasants protect 
and look after the fields....” 

It is also extremely interesting to find that the threshing floor 
is considered the property of the kings of Cola and Pandi a . A 
final appeal to all the gods is made for increasing the grain. 
Not only in economic pursuits but also in such activities as 
sports, the favour of gods is sought for obtaining victory. In 
return for such bene tic ient intervention all the deities are made 
to participate in the merit acquired by peasant. 

“May merit accrue to the sungod who shines at 
dawn ; to the moongod who shines after sunset ; 
to the gods living in the four oceans. May the four 
Varum 8 gods participate in our merit’. 


x f{oferonco to spirits of llm dead or othur gods and goddesses belonging to 
an earlier society have not yet bean found. There is no reason for them not to 
exist. It may be that such songs have been deliberately forgotton. These, 
if discovered would ho most valuable. 

•Two Tamil kingdoms in south India. At times they overran Ceylon and 
conquered parts of it. 

•Four regional gods are in charge of the four quarters. They are Dhratar&s- 
tra, Virtidha, VirUpaksa and VaiSarvarja. 




KUMARJ VRATA-CHADAS 1 OF BENGAL 

By 

S. R. Das, m.a., Calcutta. 

Chanting of the Chadas or Mantras (or spells, formulas, 
incantations, etc.) connected with each Kuman-vrata play the 
most important pa.rt in the performance and observance of 
these Vratas. These Chadas have been composed in poems of 
local dialects. They differ from district to district, but there 
is an underlying unity in all cases. This difference is due to 
the fact that they have been handed down to us from generation 
to generation through the word of mouth. A study of the 
character of the Bengali words and phrases which have been 
used in thses folk ballads proves that they are very old. Ac¬ 
cording to some they represent the pre-Bauranic culture of 
Bengal. Main features of these chadas or formulas consist of 
an appeal or prayer for the fulfilment of worldly desires ; the 
character of magical spells is not also at all absent from these 
Chadas. Primitive minds even today see in these formulas a 
magical power and their character resembles to a great extent 
the primitive incantations. Indeed the subjects and other 
features are so closely connected that we can safely regard 
them as magical spells or incantations. 

Most of the Chadas contain the subject matter of the 
heart’s desires of the girls as well as the practices to be followed. 
Thus in the Gokal-viata we have the following Chad a : 

By fanning you, 

Conch bangles coated with gold shall I wear. 

By fanning you, 

Free from co-wife shall I my family rear. 

Away shall fly sorrow and disease, 

Away shall go worms and fleas. 

1 Various are the vratas or tho vowed observances that are observed in 
different parts of Bengal. Numerous vrataes have been mentioned in the Pura- 
nas and in other connected literature ; but the human vratas are not found men¬ 
tioned in tho Puranic literature. The practices and tho observances of these 
vratas are purely indigenous and they have not yet been fully absorbed by Brah¬ 
manism. There are of course traces of Brahmanical influence but those are 
later introductions. These chadas havo been collected mainly from the districts 
of Barisal, Farid pur and Dacca. I have used chadas of the following vratas- 
Gokal-vrata, Sandhyamani-vrata, Tarar-vrata, Yamapukur-vrata, Tilkujitri- 
vrata, Sivapiija-vrata, Maghmandal-vrata, Punyapukur-vrata, Seujuti-vrata 
Dasputul4r-vrata. I have given here only English renderings of thechad&s used. 
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For long in Gokul (paradise) to live, 

Thus to the mouth of the cow grass do I give, 
So that, life in Vaikuntha may I receive. 

Here the Vrata consists in the act of giving grass to the 
cow. By this act she expresses her desires of possessing golden 
bangles, of being free from co-wife, sorrow, disease, and of 
obtainng a place in Vaikuntha (paradise) 1 . In some Chadas 
again we find the objectives of the Vratas explained and the 
merit to be obtained by the observances. Thus in the Punya- 
pukurvrata (holy tank) we have 

What, wealth by this worship shall I get ? 

(Kpfijilo ki dhan pava ?) 

Then the answer is given by mentioning numerous forms of 
wealth which are mostly desired by the girls. Thus the Chada 
in question runs as follows:— 

Holy Tank ! whom flowers do adorn, 

Who is it that worship thee in morn ? 

It is I L'ilavati, the maiden, 

Fortunate sister of brothers seven. 

What wealth by this worship shall I get ? 

Wealth like Yaksa doth on me wait. 

I will be to Ravitri a peer, 

I will be to my husband dear. 

I will get, a son free from decay and death, 

J will never suffer the pangs of death. 

Placing my son on the lap of his sire, 

Lot me in the Ganges stream expire. 

Hero are the numerous forms of wealth consisting of a good 
husband, an immortal son. freedom from windowhood, etc. These 
are mainly the things, the unmarried girls live and dream for. 

Certain Chadas again have an intimate relation with the 
Alpana or drawings on the ground. Thus she worships painted 
material things and wants things of real value. She worships 
Pithulir-Chidfmi (Pithuli is a form of liquid paste made by 
diluting pasted rice with water) but wants to have a golden 
Chiduni (comb). This will be clear from the following Chada 
of the Senjuti-vrata. 

l The observance and practices of this Vrata are almost similar to the festival 
observed by the Hos, Mundas, etc. The Hos observe this festival i.e. Horo 
Parole in the month of Bhadia. See Dr. Majnmdar’s A Tribe in a Transition. The 
Mundas also observe this fistival which is Known as “Sohorai". See Mundas 
and their Country by S.C. Kay, page, 481. The main objectives of this festival 
and the Gokal vrata are also the same. 
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We worship Pithuli drawn comb, 

That we may have golden comb. 

We worship Pithuli drawn box, 

That we may have golden box. 

We worship Pithuli drawn palanquin, 

That, we may have golden palanquin. 

Thus instead of a painted comb, box, palanquin, etc, drawn on 
the ground she wants golden things. , Here we find an intimate 
connection between the Chada and the Alpana. Again the 
magical principle of “like affects like”, i. e. sympathetic or imita¬ 
tive magic, is fully apparent in these chadas. But in some 
Chadas this connection is not very clear as we shall presently see 
that the tree Mandar (a kind of tree) is worshiped because it 
produces agricultural wealth, gold, silver, etc,. So, far as the 
external form is concerned the correspondence between the 
tree Mandar and paddy or metals is not known to us. 

We worship Mandar in picture, 

That we may granary of rice and paddy acquire. 
We worship Pithuli drawn Mandar, 

That our house may be stuffed with gold and silver. 

Other Chadas are chiefly directed towards the worship of 
the natural phenomena such as the Sun, the Moon and the Stars. 
These are very clear from the Chadas of Maghmandal, Tara and 
and Sandhyamani V rat as. In the Tara (stars) and the San- 
dhyamani (jewel of evening stars) Vrata-chadas we have the 
evidence of the worship of the stars which excercise influences 
on the destinies of men. In the Maghmandal Vrata we have 
the positive evidence of the worship of the Sun which is a cha¬ 
racteristic feature of the primitive religion. Indeed it is the 
most ancient of all worships and most common among all the 
ancient peoples of the world. The sun was regarded , by the 
Nahua and indeed by all Mexicans and the central American 
peoples as the supreme deity or rather the principal source of 
the subsistence of life.”* The sun is also sustained by daily 
food and human sacrifice.* In India as well, the Sun worship 

‘Tree Mandar is also commonly regarded as a wish-producing tree. 
Such drawings and paintings for magical purposes are very common among 
the primitives. See, Oraon Religion and Custons by S.C. Ray, pages, 285-286, 
126-27, 46; Kharias by S.C.M. page, 474; Birhors by S.C.R., page, 152, 221, 835 
Graros by Playfair, page, 45; E.R.E, Vol-I, page, 881, also see the writer’s article 
on the “Alpanas of the Kumari-vratas of Bengal ” published in the Journal of 
Indian Society of Oriental Art”, 1944. 

•Myths of Mexioo and Peru by Spencer, page, 96*7. 

‘Ibid, page, 98, 

78 
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is very common among most of the primitive tribes. It is 
prevalent among the Bhuyas, Gonds, Oi'aons Has, Nogas, Mundas, 
etc. There is no practice of the material representation of the 
Sun among these tribes and the worship is performed mostly in 
open space . 1 Among theMunda group of peoples the Sun is the 
supreme deity and he is called the Sing-bohga, the God of Gods.* 
Like the Munda tribes the Kharias also regard the Sun as 
the visible symbol of the creator and the ruler of the universe. 8 
He is worshiped because he is the life and the light of creation. 
The observance of this Maghmandal-vrata shows that the Sun 
worship was prevalent in Bengal from very early times. Be¬ 
sides this vrata there is another puja which is known as the 
Chhapuja which is observed on the 6th day of the light fortnight 
in the month of Kartika.* In Assam (Sylhet) Suryapuja 
is held in spring when plantain tree is set up in the courtyard 
decorated with flowers, and offerings are made to it, while the 
women sing songs in honour of the Sun.* In Sylhet there is 
another Yrata which is known as the Maglia-vrata representing 
the Sun worship. 6 The Sun is often worshiped for agricultu¬ 
ral produces.* The Indo-Aryans also worship the Sun and 
regard him as the supreme deity. The verse called Gayatil 
was esteemed by the ancient Hindus to be the holiest verse in 
the Vedas. It is addressed to the Sun, “Let us meditate on 
the sacred light of the divine Sun that it may illuminate our 
minds.”* The Gayatri-Savitri' occurs also in the- Bgveda 
(111,62,10).* The Sun again has been identified with the 
Buddhist God Dharma which was very commonly worshiped in 
Bengal. The Sun has been worshipped as a folk God from prehis¬ 
toric times but his attributes as a folk god varied in different 
periods ; main feature however of the popular Sun worship 
have persisted both in the civilised societies as well as among 
the primitive tribes. 

Journal of tho Department of Letters, Vo.l XI, page, 98. 

•The Mundas and their Country by S. C. Ray, page, 467; A Tribe in a 
Transition by Majumdar, page, 185. 

a Tho Kh&ries by S.C. Bay, page, 869-70. 

•Popular Religion and Folklore of northern India by Crook, page 83. 

•Popular religion and folklore of nothern India by Crook, page, 38. 

“Vangiya Sahitya Parishat Patrika, 1840, page, 87-41. 

T Man in India, 1941 

•Vishnu Purana by Wilson, page 250. 

•“Tat skvitur varenyam bhargo devasya dhimatirdhiyomati prachodyat” 
Wilson translates it thus “We meditate on that light of divine S&vitri (Sun) 
who influences our pious rites.” y 
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In the Maghmandal-vrata Chadas we have the remnanats 
of such a worship of the Sun. Numerous Surya-puja Chadas 
have been collected from different parts of Bengal by a number 
of scholars. Mr. S. C. Mitra has translated a numbr of Chadas 
from eastern Bengal relating to the worship of the Sun. 1 A 
manuscript entitled Suryapuja-paddlniti throws a flood of light 
on the cult of the Sun God in Bengal.® Mr. C. H. Chakravarty 
has also collected a number of ballads from eastern Bengal 
dealing with the worship of the Sun. 8 In the Maghmandal- 
vrata we find first of all Chadas which cause the Sun to rise by 
dispelling the fog with the help of the Durva-grass, cane-plants, 
etc. 

I will disperse the fog, since I will by the cane reed 
stop. 

All fog has receded to the plum tree’s top. 

Give! oh plum tree ! give us rocking. 

Girls :-Rise ! Rise ! Oh Sungod ! blazing forth 
thy rays. 

The Sun :-J cannot rise on account of the mighty 
dews. 

Girls :-Rise ! Sungod ! blazing forth thy rays. 

The Sun :-I cannot rise on account of the mighty 
dews,etc. 4 ' 

Thus here prayer is made for the Sun to rise, and the Sun 
replies that he cannot do so due to fog. And then activities 
begin with the chanting of the Chadas to disperse the fog and 
the dews and at last the fog and dews disappear and the Sun 
rises. The Sun is represented in the Chadas as a human being 
with all sorts of worldly pleasures and requirements. Then 
again we have the Chada which describes the marriage of the 
Sun with a “woman in the Moon”. In S.O. Mitra’s Collection 
the Sun is given in marriage to Gauri who according to the 
Pauranic mythology is the wife of Siva. This Gauri again may 
represent the Moon as she is described in the Chadas as “Chan- 
dramukhi”. Such a conception of the marriage of the Sun with 
a woman in the Moon or with the Moon is very common among 
the primitives. Among the Blackfoot Indians it is a very 
common custom of giving the Sun in marriage to the Moon. 
Most of the savages look upon the Sun and the Moon as husband 

1 Journal of the Department of Letters, vol, XV, page 149-200. 

•Vangiya SAhitya Parshat Partika, vol, XIII, page, 108. 

9 Ibid. 

‘Numerous similar charms are also used by the American In dians to 
cause the sun to shine. See Fraser’s Magio Art, page, 814. 
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and wife. The Algonkin Indians of North America also regard 
the Moon as woman and the Sun as man--husband and wife. 1 
We have already described the prominence of the Sun and Moon 
deities among the Indian primitive tribes. In Kharia invoca¬ 
tions or prapyers the Sun is addressed as “Giring-hfravg or 
Bero-herdng” i. e. S>un-Moon.* Again they say that the 
Sun and the Moon are husband and wife.* Such a conception 
of the Moon as a female deity is also very common among the 
Angami Nag as. 4 That the Moon is the wife of the Sun is 
also a very common belief among the Marias. Thus to the 
“hill and Bison Marias the Sun ( paratf) is a Koitor, Moon his 
woman”.* The Indo-Aryans regard the Moon as a male 
deity. Sun worship is of less importance in the time of the 
Rgveda and this becomes very common in the age of the Pura- 
nas. In the Rgveda Soma (Moon) is regarded as a male deity 
and as marrying Surya, the daughter of Surya. Moreover we 
learn that the Sun was originally a female deity and . it was 
later on changed into a male deity . And Dr. Hutton thinks 
that it was the influence of the Rgvedic invaders which changed 
the sex of the Sun from female to male and gave rise to the Sun 
descended nobility as distinguished from the Moon-descended.® 

But according 16 the Brahmanical conception (Pauranic) 
both these deities belong to the male sex. Hence how can 
there be a marriage between them ? Therefore a woman 
was created to give the Sun in marriage but the original 
conception of the marriage of the Sun and the Moon can be 
easily traced. Thus the marriage of the Sun and the Moon is 
purely a primitive custom which is still prevalent among the 
savages and the vestiges of which are still to be found in the 
Viata observances and the Yrata-cliadas. Again in this parti¬ 
cular Vrata-this marriage of the Sun and the Moon is revealed 
to us not in the Ohadas but also in practice, tw r o earthen images 
are actually given in marraige along with the chanting of the 
Ohadas. 

In the Sandhyamani Vrata-chada -we find an appeal for 
a boon of being the sister of seven brothers, having enough 

introduction to Folk-lore by M.R.Cox; Magic Art by Frazer, page, 814. 

•The Kharias by S.C.itay, page 869-70. 

8 Ibid, 434. 

‘Angami Nagas by Dr. Hutton, page, 259. 

•Mraia Gonds of Bastar by Grigson, page,230' 

•Census Report of India, vol. 1, part, 1, page, 895. 
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wealth, sons and grandsons and to lead a life in the constant com¬ 
pany with the husband. The Chada in question runs as follows:— 

Jewel of evening, golden star, 

Jewel of evening, fountain of water. 

The woman who this rite observes, 

She is called the sister of seven brothers. 

Jewel of evening, maiden asks a boon of thee, 
A home in Kailasa (residence of Siva) with peace 

and glee. 

And wealth and food and son and grandson, 

And life to pass with husband as companion. 

In another group of Chadas we find the mention of the 
names of the different idols or images made of earth and by 
naming each of them the Cliadti is chanted. In the Da&putulei- 
vrata(ten images) Chada we find the mention of the names of 
many Puranic deified personages such as Kama, Laksmana, 
Savitri, etc. This Chada consist of a prayer for a prosperous 
married life and also for obtaining husband, father-in-law, 
mother-in-law, etc. of ideal character. Further the most im¬ 
portant point revealed by this Chada is that the heart’s desire 
of the girls is to.be reborn as a human being and not for any 
final liberation. Such a conception of having a rebirth in the 
human race is also clear from the Prithvi-vrata-chada. Here 
we find the prominence of the belief that a prosperous and glo¬ 
rious rebirth depends upon the merits of the activities of the 
present life. Therefore by worshiping the mother earth with 
“nani and makhati' cream and butter) and by making gifts 
of “ghee and honey ” the girl desires to be born as queen. Again 
by worshiping the mother Earth the girls want to have enough 
agricultural products and other wealth. Among the primitives 
as well, the mother Earth is regarded as the embodiment of 
all things. They similarly worship tire Earth Goddess with 
food and drink for plenty of crops and prosperity. Thus the 
Oraons pray “Oh Mother Earth ! May we have plenty of rain 
and bumper crops. Here is a drink offering to thee”. 1 
In the same way the Kliarwars say, “Oh Mother Earth ! keep 
in prosperity and protect the ploughman and his oxen, etc.” 4 
In the Punjab, the Karnul farmar says, “Grant us plentiful 
yield so that we pay our revenue and satisfy our banker.” From 
these prayers it appears that the Mother Earth is worshiped for 
plenty of agricultural products and prosperity. In the Prthivi 
vrata-chada we find prayer ( with a ioxcQ-pava and hava ) for 

1 0raon Religion and Customs by S.C. Ray, page, 142. 

'Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India by Crook, page, 47, 
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a rebirth as a queen i.e. to have a prosperous and a glorious 
rebirth. In this case the method and the practices as well as 
the desires are almost identical with those of the primitives. 

Another group of Chadas give us a vivid description of 
the family life and numerous evils of the society. Some of 
these Chadas have brought to light the evils of polygamy and 
all sorts of attempt are made in these Chadas to get rid of the 
co-wife. Thus in the Chadas of the Senjuti-viata we find the 
use of numerous abusive expressions against the Batin (co-wife) 
and prayer is made even for her death. 

Kul tree ! (a kind of plum) Kul tree ! thou art full of thorn 

Make the woman my co-wife leprosy torn. 

Mayena l ! Mayena ! Mayena ! I pray thee. Make the woman 

a squint. 

From my co-wife make my life free, Pakhi! Pakhi! Pakhi* ! 

I invoke thee, 

Hata*! Plata! Hata! hear my prayer, Going to the roof that 

I may see 

My co-wife’s head do thou devour. The Woman my co-wife 

ceases to be 

Bedi ! Bedi ! Bedi ! take my hint, Banti ! Banti ! Banti* ! 

thy help to give 

To cut vegetables at the death feast of my co-wife 

By slaying the wicked I make my dwelling here 

By killing my co-wile, on my feet alta do I wear. 

Similarly in the Gokal-viata there is a Chada for getting rid of 
the co-wife.“Tomare bat as kare gliar karva satin mere” (by 
fanning you free from co-wife shall I my family rear). This 
kind of Chada most probably sprang out of a desire to see the 
co-wife a victim of all sorts of miseries and evils. This was simply 
because it was known even t.o the girls (or the girls are made to 
know) that polygamy is a source of all sorts of miseries. Hence 
the young girl’s foremost prayer is not to have any co-wife. 
Besides the women by nature can not bear the association of 
the co-wife. She is ready to undergo all sorts of miseries, even 
death and windowhood, than to have a Satin (co-wife). In 
the above Chada this has been very vividly described indicating 
that the lifelong prayer of a girl is to have the monopoly of the 
husband’s love and affection until the death. 

x Mayana—a kind of bird. 

•Pakhi—Common name for birds. 

3 Hata— a kind of spoon used for cooking and serving. 

•Bonti—a kind of Kutti used for outting vegitablee fishes etc,. 
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Some Chadas again are mainly based on the Ancestor 
worship which is the most characteristic feature of the primitive 
religion. In the Yamapukur-vrata different earthern idols 
are invoked to stand as witness to this particular observance. 
Thus we have the following Chad a - 

King Yama ! Witness, I worship the tank of Yama 
(God of death) 

Queen Yami ! witness I warship the tank of Yama. 
Further the conception of the existence of the soul after death 
is also clear from these Chadas. According to the Cliada of the 
Yamapukur-vrata there is the common belifef that the soul exist 
after death and that all sorts of provisions are to be made for 
it and that water should be given, so that the soul may not 
suffer from want of it. The idea of providing the soul with 
food and water and other necessary requirements is also known 
to almost all the primitive tribes. Among the Hos of chotonag- 
pur the souls of the dead ancestors are worshipped daily in the 
Ading (a room in the house where the souls of the ancestors 
dwell) with food and drink. 1 Similar practices of offering food 
pnd drink to the dead ancestors are also prevalent among the 
Bhils, Baigas, etc.* The Khasis of Assam also worship the 
death with numerous offerings. 8 In this particular Vrata avo 
iind the offering of water in the name of the dead persons as 
well as of the living so that they may not suffrofrom wvnt of 
water after their death. The worship of the ancestors by pour¬ 
ing down water along with the chanting of Chadas is also a 
common religious practice among the Maria Gonds of Bastar. 4 
Thus the worship of the death with offerings of foodand drink, 
is also a common religious practice among the primitiv- 
tribes. In this Vrata the girl gives water in the names of father 
in-law, mother-in-law, father, mother, neighbour including 
herself and her husband. Thus the Chada runs as folloows:— 

A handful of water for father and mother do I offer, 
A jug of water for father-in-law and mother-in-law 

do I offer. 

A jug of water for all my neighbours do I offer, 
I am the fortunate sister of seven brothers, 

I worship Yama’s tank, witness, the lord of Universe 

1 A Tribe in Transition by Dr. Majumdar, page, 126. 

2 Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India by Crook, 

3 Khasis by Gordon, page 109. 

4 Mana Gonds of Baster by Grigson, page, 209, 
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Thus we find here the offering of water in the names of all not 
excluding even the neighbour and the story or the hatha of 
the Vrata also reveals the fac t that the mother-in-law suffered 
from want of water and the observance of the Vrata enabled her 
to have water. 

Another characteristic feature of these Chadas is that 
they resemble to a great extent the dramatic performances. 
Dr. A. N. Tagore has arranged the Chadas of the Maghmandal 
and the Semjuti-vrata-chadas in a dramatic' way, scene after 
scene and act and after act. 1 He has described them as 
“indigenous dramatic performances” and opines that the mo¬ 
dern theatrical and other performances are nothing but a deve¬ 
lopment of these indigenous dramatic Vrata-chadas. The truth 
of this remark of Dr. Tagore is revealed to us even by the stud 
of the primitive performances of the dramas which clearly 
resemble the dramatic character of these Chadas to a great 
extent..* 

Lastly we should note some of the important Brahmnie- 
al influences in these chadas. In some of the Chadas we can 
trace definite evidences of the Puaranic influences. In tire 
first place we find the Tulsi plant (eeymum sanctum') identified 
with N a ray ana. Thus we read in the chad a of the Punvapukur- 
vrata ■ 

Tulsi ! Tulsi! thou art Narayana, 

Tulsi ! Tulsi ! though art Vmdavana. 

On thy head do I pour water, 

Support me in the last hour. 

Again the sacredness of the river Ganges is also recognised in 
some of the Chadas. Thus we read— . 

Putra rekhe svamir hole 

Marijena Ganga jale 

(placing my son in the lap of his sire, 

Let me in the Ganges stream expire.) 

Besides we have the mention of the names of some of the Pura- 
nic deities like Yama, Narayana, etc. We also hear the names 
of the deified Puranic personages such as Rama, Dasaratha, 
Laksmana, Savitiri, etc. Nor the conception of Svarga or 
heaven is absent from these chadas. We have the references 
to Gokul, Yaikuntha, Kailasa, etc. Again the conception of 
rebirth after death in the race of man is also present. The 

1 V&ngl§lr Vrata by Dr. A.N.Tagore, page, 88. 

•8w> 8.C. JUy’s Mundas and their Country, the KhlrUia and the Heritor* 
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identify of the cow with Narayana and Vishnu is not also un¬ 
known to these chadas. Thus in the Gokalr vrata we are told 
that the time devoted to the cow is in Gokul to live”. These 
are some of the Brahmanical ideas which can be traced in these 
Vrata-chiidas. 

This short dissertation on the Kumari-vrata-ehadas re¬ 
veals one important fact that they are not in their original form. 
These Chadas have been handed down orally from generation 
to generation Even now in the villages neither the grown up 
women nor the young girls are acquianted with the art of writing 
but their memory is so sharp that they can easily remember 
all these Chadas and Kathas, and whenever required, they can 
reproduce them from memory. In such a case interpolations and 
different interpretations are not at all unlikely. When .these 
observances came under the Brahmanical influences every 
attempt was made to mould them in a Brahmanical fashion 
and to give them a Brahmnical stamp. This is clear from the 
introduction of numerous Puranic characters and some other 
Brhamanical features in these Chadas. But inspite of these 
Brahamnical infleunces it is very clear that these Chadas were 
originally nothing but magical spells or incantations. In some 
of these Chadas we find the element of force or compulsion which 
is the characteristic of magic. We have the use of the terms 
“ pava , have , etc” which signifies that we must get this i.e. 
there is the element of force in it. The principle is “if we do 
this we shall get this” like effects like. Thus in the Pithivi- 
puja-vrata-cliada by offering ‘‘butter and cream,” to the Mother 
Earth and by making gifts of honey and ghee” the girls want 
to be .born in the next life as a queen, and that the process of 
this varta is sure to have her desires fultiled. Thus the chacla 
follows— dr kale Juiva rdjrdnl” (in the next birth I will be born 
as a queen). Here the term “hava” is worthy of notice, because 
the force of the word indicates certainity and there is no doubt 
about the efficacy of the practices. In other Chadas also w T e 
find such forceful assertions as in the Dasputuler-vrata-chadas. 
Further it is believed that:the correct observances of certain 
rites is sure to lead to the fulfilment, of the desire for which the 
rites are performed. Again the non-performance of the rites 
and the chanting of the Chadas will be followed by misery. Here 
is the plain question of magic. In some Chadas, of course, 
there is the tone of an appeal or prayer as is indicated by the 
use of terms such as '“'paijena, haijena, etc.” The idea is that 
we are doing this so that we may get this. There is no element 
of force or assertion in it. Thus in the Senjuti-vrata-chada 
Pitliuli-drawn “chiduni” (comb) is worshiped to have a golden 
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“chiduni” Here the expresion is “amago hay jena sonar chi- 
duni’’. Here the chada is not at all assertive. This is mainly 
a prayer or an appeal for granting the desires. Both of these 
features of these Yrata-chadas again can be compared with the 
primitive magical spells or incantations and such a comparison 
will certainly prove the magical significance of these Chadas, 
though at present the original ideas or conceptions have been 
totally lost still at present the chanting of the Chadas is 
believed to effect or at least to contribute to the production of 
the desired results. Thus even today the girls of Bengal sing, 

Bane rane eyo hava, jane jane sviyo java. 

Akale Laksmi hava, Samaye putravati hava. 

War after war will come and go, 

But I shall remain blessed with husband. 

Man after man will come and go, 

Hut I shall remain blessed with husband. 

In times of famine Laksmi shall I be, 

' In times of plenty mother shall I be. 
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PREFACE TO VOLUME III. 

Volume III of the Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Twelfth Session of the All-India Oriental Conference held at the 
Benares Hindu University in 1943-44, which is being published 
today, contains papers selected for publication in the following 
sections,—Archaeology, Philology, Technical Sciences and Iranian. 

With the publication of the present Volume, the Proceed¬ 
ings and Transactions of the 12th Session may be taken to have 
been completed for all practical purposes. Vol. II, which was 
published in October 1946, contained all the presidential addresses 
and the papers in the following sections,—Vedic, Classical 
Sanskrit, Religion and Philosophy, Pali and Buddhism, Prakrit 
and Jainism and History, Geography, Ethnology and Folk-lore. 
Volumes I and IV were published almost simultaneously last 
month; the latter of these contained the papers in Sanskrit and 
Hindi sections and the former was devoted to the formal part of 
the Proceedings,—Bulletins, Programme, Minutes of Meetings, 
List of Members, etc. The present volume includes papers of four 
of the remaining sections,—Archeology, Philology, Technical 
Sciences and Iranian, 

Papers of two more sections remain to be published ; they 
are Persian and Arabic and Islamic Culture. It is, however, feared 
that these papers have been destroyed in the unfortunate distur¬ 
bances that broke out in Lahore in August 1947. Proprietors of 
the press,who are at present refugees in India, have no idea as to 
what has happened to their press and its stock. For all practical 
purposes, therefore, we have to conclude that the papers of these 
sections have been destroyed. The publication of the Proceedings 
of the 12th Session may, therefore, be taken to have been com¬ 
pleted with this volume. 

Being myself an author, I can fully realise the feelings of 
those writers, whose papers took nearly four years to see the 
light of the day with the publication of the present volume. We 
had, however, to surmount several serious difficulties. Paper 
was very difficult to procure and presses were not available for 
undertaking the printing of matter, which was not of the nature 
of text books. Presses, which were selected, had to face several 
labour troubles and their work was often paralysed by co mmu nal 
disturbances. At one stage it appeared very doubtful, if the 
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present volume would at all see the light of the day. Luckily all 
difficulties could be overcome and I am feeling relieved to find 
that I have eventually discharged the responsibility of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee to print all the papers accepted and available for 
publication. 

Four Volumes of the Proceedings that are offered to mem¬ 
bers cover 918 pages. As the printing work was progressing 
apace simultaneously in three different presses, it was, not possible 
to give continuous pagination for all the volumes. It was how¬ 
ever possible to do so in the case of Volumes II and III, as they 
were printed in the same press. I myself am not quite satisfied 
with the quality of printing ; two of the presses entrusted with 
the work were quite new to such work. But if the managers of 
these presses had not agreed to undertake the printing work at 
my pressing request, the publication of the proceedings could 
not have been finished even in four years’ time. 

Benares Hindu University A. S. ALTEKAR. 

15-44948. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY SECTION. 

A NEWLY DISCOVERED STONE INSCRIPTION OF 
SKANDAGUPTA’S REIGN. 

By 

Dr. B.Ch. Chiiabra, Ootacamund. 

Speaking of epigraphy in India, a generation or two ago, 
the epigraphist must have been overwhelmed with the multitude 
of early inscriptions, each demanding his immediate attention 
through its unique importance. The bureau of a Fleet or a 
Bhagwanlal Indraji must have been littered with all sorts of 
squeezes and rubbings of such records, pouring in from various 
quarters. Those were the days of the pioneers in the field of 
Indian epigraphy. Those scholars, it is true, had a great share 
of difficulties that usually befall a pioneer, but at the same time 
they had the great good fortune in having at their disposal an 
abundance of material to work upon. Those days are gone. 
The conditions have changed. The discovery of an ancient 
document is no longer a daily occurrence. The sources are 
drying up, as it were. Not that we do not find any new inscrip¬ 
tions nowadays. We do find them and find them in their hun¬ 
dreds, especially in South India, but a great majority of them 
are comparatively of a late date. Discoveries of epigraphs of 
a remote past are at. present few and far between. And for 
this reason they are all the more welcome. The rareness lends 
a charm of its own. 

The stone inscription, the discovery of which is being ann¬ 
ounced here, is a welcome addition to the already known records 
of the early Gupta period. It is not a long prasasti or the like, 
but what little information it imparts adds considerably to our 
knowledge of India’s past. 

The stone is a snti pillar in its present condition, as is clear 
from the photograph, showing the sculptures and traces of a 
brief inscription below. This inscription is much. damaged 
and is obviously of a late date. The inscription with which 
we are concerned here, and for which the pillar was originally 
set up, occurs on what may now be termed the reverse side of 
the pillar. It is reported to have been discovered from under 
a tree at a village called Supia within the Rewa State. 
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The inscription runs into seventeen short lines. It is dated 
the 2nd day of the bright fortnight of the month of Jyeshtha in 
the year 141, and refers itself to the reign of the Gupta monarch 
Skandagupta. It may be recalled that tho Kahaum pillar 
inscription of the time of Skandagupta bears the same date, 
except that the exact tithi is not specified there. In point of 
date, thus, our inscription does not add much to our knowledge. 
Its chief interest, however, lies in the other details which we 
may consider now. 

The record begins with the genealogy of the reigning 
monarch. The family is referred to in the very first lines as 
sri-Ghat6tkacha-tad-vansa(vamsa), and not as Gupta-vamsa, 
Gupta-anvaya or the like. Now, this is a noteworthy point, for 
in no other known Gupta record the dynasty is so mentioned. 
The present is perhaps the first known record wherein so much 
prominence is given to Ghatotkacha. The genealogy starts 
with Maharaja Samudragupta ; then comes his son Yikrama- 
ditya, then the latter’s son Maharaja Maliendraditya and finally 
the latter’s son Maharaja Skandagupta. Here is another point 
of interest : Chandragupta II and his son Kumaragupta I are 
mentioned in our inscription by their surnames only, Vikrama- 
ditya and Mahfindraditya respectively. Hitherto these sur¬ 
names of theirs were known only from their coins. It may fur¬ 
ther be observed that it is only in connection with Skandagupta 
that the author has used some laudatory expressions. In the 
case of the other emperors, only the title Maharaja is prefixed 
to their names. And even this is missing before the names of 
Ghatotkacha and Vikramaditya. These omissions are pardon¬ 
able in the present instance, because the inscription is not an 
official document, but is one of a private individual whose only 
anxiety naturally was to see that due homage was paid to the 
contemporary emperor whose subject he was. 

More than half of the inscription has been taken up by 
these details about the royal family and the date. We 
now come to the subject proper wherein lies the main interest 
of the record. As already stated in the summary of this paper 
the object of the inscription is to record the consecration of an 
image of the goddess Shashthi by one Chhandaka, son of the 
banker Hari and grandson of the banker Kaivarta, a resident 
of Avadara . 

Sculptural representations of Shashthi are very rare. In 
fact, this goddess is little known. She is a consort’of Skanda 
or_ Karttikeya, who is supposed to have two wives, Valli and 
Devasena. This last is another name of Shashthi herself. In 
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South-Indian temples one finds images of Skanda, more popu¬ 
larly known there as Subrahinanya, accompanied by his two 
wives. But an image of Shashthi alone is unknown, From the 
wording of our inspcrition it appears that the image of Shashthi 
set up by Ghhandaka was independent and not accompanied by 
her spouse, further, one would expect that the very stoue 
pillar which bears the inscription should also contain the image 
referred to therein, but that is not the case. 

The worship of Shashthi is common even to this day in 
many parts of India, especially in Maharashtra and South India. 
In Maharashtra it is known as Shatavi which is nothing but a 
corrupt form of Shsahtki. She is usually worshipped on the 
6th day after the birth of a child. We find references to her in 
Bana’s Kddambarl in connection with the birth of Chandra- 
pida, and in the Mahabhdrata where her marriage to Skanda is 
also described. 

Recently Dr. V.S. Agrawala has, in an article in the Jour¬ 
nal of N utnismatie Society of India (Vol. V., part I, June 1948, 
pp. 29-32), drawn attention to a type of Yaudheya coins which 
have the six-headed god Skanda on the obverse and his consort, 
the six-headed goddess Shashthi, on the reverse. For further 
details about this goddess, the said article of Dr. Agrawala may 
be consulted. 

I must point out that the details of the inscription given 
here are based, on my tentative reading of the text. I am still 
working on it and have to fill up some gaps by referecne to the 
original. 

Finally, I must express my feelings of gratitude to the 
Rewa Darbar for their kindly permitting me to read this paper 
here. I am also indebted to Maulvi Ayaz Ali Khan, Superin¬ 
tendent of Archaeology in Rewa, for his kindly supplying me 
with impressions and photographs of the inscribed pillar,. My 
. thanks are also due to my friend and colleague, Mr. Amalananda 
Ghosh, who checked my tentative transcript of the inscription 
md offered some very valuable suggestions. 



BENARES PLATES OE HARI-RAJA OF SORA DYNASTY 

By 

Prop. Ahi Bhushan Bhattacharya, M.A. 

In the course of the construction of a municipal road in 
the Bhelupura locality of Benares, a. set of three inscribed 
copper plates was unearthed and the find was brought to the 
notice of the present writer in April 1944. 

The plates containing the inscription were discovered 
inside a well by the side of the newly constructed road running 
from Bhelupura to Oudh Grharbi through Kirim Kund Mohalla. 
The plates were cleansed and the inscription deciphered by me 
was published in an issue of the Bengali monthly “Bharata 
Varsha” of Calcutta. The plates have now been acquired fOr 
the Provincial Museum Lucknow by Dr. V. S. Agrawala, M.A. 
Ph.D. and are preserved there. 

The plates, of which the first and last are engraved on 
one side only, are three in number, each measuring about Gf" 
by 2g". Their edges are not fashioned thicker nor raised into 
rims. They are fairly thick and substantial and the letters 
though fairly deep, do not show through on the reverse side 
at all, and are in a perfect state of preservation. The engraving 
is good, though the interior of a few letters show marks of the 
sribe’s tool. Towards the top of each plate about the centre 
there is a hole for a ring to connect them. Ring is circular, 
about i" thick and iff" in diameter. The ends of the ring were 
flattened soldered and joined together. On the flattened por¬ 
tion there is no legend as usually found on seals, but the 
drawing of a pitcher with mango sprouts on its mouth with a 
flagstaff beside, ostensibly a an emblem of victory, 

llie weight of the three plates together is 1 lb 3 oz. and of the 
ring oz. the total being 1 lb 4£ oz. The average size of the 
letters is about 

The characters belong to the southern class of alphabets 
and represent a specimen of the box headed variety peculiar to 
Central India and C.P. There are no numerical Symbols in the 
plates. The language is Sanskrit and the inscription is in prose 
throughout except for the benedictive and imprecatory verses in 
lines 19 to 23. In respect of orthography, we have to notice— 

( 1 ) the use of upadhmaniya in in line 13, 

and ^ 5 : srcjftfa in line 21; 

( 2 ) the use of s instead of the anusvara before Sa in 

in lines 2 and 17-18 and in line 21 ; 

(3) the use of instead of in *wmrr in line 21; 
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(4) the occasional doubling of it, ;t, b. ? in conjunc¬ 
tion with a following ra ; 

(5) there are instances of archaism as in a form 

which is not sanctioned by grammar, but is found in 
the Bgveda. in this connection it might be noted 
that* and utefir in the often-quoted imprecatory 
verse are also ungrammatical in form. also 

transgresses the rule of Panini. 

(6) There are Prakritisms as in srfofrm insteade of sfffcPPi 

in line 10, and instead of in line 5. x 

The inscription is non-sectarian and the object of it is to 
record the grant,of a portion of land in belonging to 

the principal Queen of Hariraja, Ananta MahadevI by name to 
a Brahmana Somasvamin of Kaundinya Gotra. 

King Hariraja is credited with qualities and prowess equal 
to that of i.e. Visnu and is referred to the Sura dynasty. 
His genealogy supplied by the inscription is as given below ; 

fasattnr 

I 

There is nothing to indicate the era or date to which the 
inscription might be referred. On palaeographical grounds we 
might well assign it to the 5th or 6th century A. D. In¬ 
cidentally it furnishes us with the earliest Gupta period inscri¬ 
ption discovered at Benares or Sarnath. 

The charter is issued from Camp Santanapura, but topo¬ 
graphical details about the locality which might be roughly 
identilied with the two places named in the inscription, viz. 
srtcT'TTT and are not available. Rao Bahadur K. N. 

Dikshit, the Retired Director General of Archaeology, has 
suggested to me in a kind letter that Santanapura, where 
from the grant was issued may be identified with Sutna, 
an important railway Station where roads from Nagod, 
Rewa and other important places meet. He further opines 
that the Sura dynasty should be slightly later than the 
Barivrajakas, who ruled in that region in the 5th century 

1 The word in line 12 is really a Prakrit word It is found 

in the inscriptions of the Vakataka King Pravara Sena II (Fleet. Nos. 55-66) 
and also in the fcsqnrepT and in the Jatakas. Ross and Botheling derive it 
from the root indicating possession. 
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A.D. This inscription, therefore, is the first epigraphy 
record of a Sura dynasty ruling in India. Apparently, however, 
this Sura dynasty has no connection with Adrsura of traditional 
eminence in Bengal and does not establish or corroborate the 
Adi-sura rn^th. 

It seems plausible to me that the scribe might have ins¬ 
cribed .in place of ^r’Tcrr .In that 

case the name of the grand father of the king would be 

w^nsr, a name not uncommon in the Gupta Age. In khoh 
copper Plate of .Maharaja ilastim (Elect —^Corpus InscT'ipt'io'num 
Indicarum Volume III. Nos 21 and 22), we iind the name wrf 
as the fcM». Buagraharaja seems to have been the founder of the 
Sura dynasty, but his grand son is credited with the victory in 
many hundred battles. It is not improbable that the territo¬ 
ries of the king extended far towards the north and reached the 
outskirts of Benares and the extent of the kingdom justified the 
appointment of Viceroys in distant fims. 3irRRpprc, which is a 
Prakritism for mentioned as within the boundaries of 

the queen’s land might have been an appanage to the dominions 
of ^frrisr by his marriage with a lady of befitting lineage 
The place was perhaps specially rich in mango 
fruit, thus lending its name to the city, and the reference to 
ciKst: of this city indicates that there were traders who dealt 
in mango and were an important elemont of the population. 
The vicinity of Benares. where the inscription is discovered has 
been famous since early time for the best Langra mango fruit 
in India. We hear of mango groves in Sarnath even in the 
Jataka legends. It might well be the probable site of the ancient 
Neverthless it is quite likely that the fortunate 
Bralunana, who was the recipient of the grant, had subsequently 
gone on a pilgamage to the holy city of Benares, where as luck 
would have it, he breathed his last leaving behind this precious 
document, his family heir loom which he had thought it expe¬ 
dient to carry with him for safety during his sojourn. 

One point of importance in the inscription is that the char¬ 
ter is issued not by the king or queen but by the nw of ^mr^Ts 
which seems to have been vested with the authority in 
certain executive functions. The of these *r§mms was some¬ 
thing like a modern cabinet presided over by the prfar or 
Grand Old Man. Members of the are individually named in 
the inscription purposely, but the singular use of jt$t- 

jrrrT’fa indicates their collective responsibility. The name 
iriPTPT occurs^ in Asoka’s edicts where it signifies a high officer 
of State, ml of ASoka’s edicts like the Mohtasibs of 

$he Moghal Emperors were officers of Imperial service and, 
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they were the guardians of the moral standard of the people 
(The term might be a corrupt form of rrfmTcs). 

It is noteworthy that the queen was of befitting descent, 
probably the daughter of some powerful northern king who 
like the Licchaviduhitd consorts of Bimbisara of Saisunaga dy¬ 
nasty and Chandra-Gupta I of the Guptas had probably added 
not only to be the splendour and dignity but also to the territory 
of her husband thus extending it to the border of Benares. 

The inscription has no reference to year or dates except, 
the word *r?TOTfrPF in line 15. which might correspond like the 

etc. to a year of the Gupta Era. 

The amount nf land given to the Brahmin is described as 

’ah: Mo-rreepfu.in line 13 after which there 

is some blank space left at the end of the line. It, is not clear 
whether some more words were originally intended to be 
written after it. In the absence of any further data it cannot 
be ascertained whether the term was ever a unit in land 
measurement. Rgmur might have been a larger rod of measur- 
ment than what was ordinarily used like the ‘«rer rflw of 
grocers. The text of the inscription is given below ; PI. I gives 
the facsimile of all the three plates. 

Plate I ; second side, 
line 1 softer 

~ „ 2 g f gw gwmre sft*T^t«nr5rT5nT c gf»r s 5T- 

,, 3 gfrrT- 

,, 4 ^fcji^niTOT anr-craftih- 

„ 5 &rr ffrwr ^ fwn^Rsft 

„ 6 hta *n»r- 

Plate II ; first side. 

„ 7 f srsTr^fawr^- 

„ 10 hy- - 

,, 11 firfhcPrrf ww- 

„ 12 

Plate II ; second side. 

„ 13 wh: T3=3rT5i%^n .. 

„ 15 fhwr: srfemf^r am g- 

„ 16 h^twi^rrjr^prot^TffTR'iT^r^rhcinTiT^srerf srrs- 

„ 17 wr srvhh 3 tt ar^sr «tt f5W*rrf5T5n ^ ■ 

„ 18 ^aRTTtJT 3?-TTsr ffir srif ^ 

Plate III ; first side 

„ 19 strewum «pf«r^Tf»r . yy 
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line 20 arr^rfr ^pnr?ar ^ rt% (ft )\ 

„ 21 ^rTT^rT^rTr^l *ft 3>cT 
„ 22 sncRtfrr fafrsrr ?fa *fr^r: faq^t 

„ 28 *jTr<rt »twt»t: vr^f?ar ?npr q-rm =? 

„ 24 n ii 

Translation 

Line 1. Hail ! From camp Sdntanapura by the order of 
Ananta Mahddevi the principal queen of befitting descent of 
Harirdja and also by the order of Harirajawhd is equal to Hari 
in quality and prowess, son of Nisthurardja, grandson of the 
illustrious Bhagraharaja, Victor of many hundred battles, orna¬ 
ment of the Sura dynasty—- 

Line 6—the head of the Gana, Gonna, Govinda, Narayana, 
Matrvatsa, Ganavatsa, Nagakumara, Pamuka, Skanda, Kokka- 
tika, Saianka, Visnudeva, Prabhakara and others of the 
constitution of the Mahamatras after worshipping all the 
residents of Ambraka Nngarn beginning with the children, 
aged and attendants, the merchants together with their women 
and also the inhabitants of the villages in the neighbourhood 
notifies this matter -line I t—Be it known to you that by us, 
the Ganas of Mahamatras, a piece of 50 Ekd of land measured 
by the Mahdmdnd in the Ambrakanagara within the estate of 
Anant.a-MahadevI, is given with libations of water to Somas- 
vamin of Kaundinya Gotra, well-versed in the doctrines of the' 
Upanisads, on the full ’noonday of Mahakarttika (year) to be 
enjoyed for the same time with the moon, the sun, the oceans 
and the earth. 

Line 16. And therefore, no obstacle (to the enjoyment of 
this grant) is to be created by anybody who is born in the Sura 
line or by any governor of a Province. . 

Line 18. And it has been said by the authors of Dharma 
Sastras—the giver of land enjoys happiness in heaven for sixty 
thousand years, (but) the confiscator (of a grant) and he who 
assents to (an act of such confiscation) shall dwell for the same 
number of years in hell ! He who confiscates land either given 
by himself or by another, incurs the guilt of the slayer of a hun¬ 
dred thousand cows. He incurs the guilt of the slayer of cow, 
slayer of father, slayer of Brahmin, thief, drunkard and the usur¬ 
per of the bed of the preceptor. Be it well to the Gana of the 
Mahamatras. Fjxamined. 


* The last imprecatory verso is a now one which has not boon found in 
any other inscription. The metre also is not correctly followed in it, in as 
much as the hrs\ ^ has Ah \aUexs mslaad oi The eoited readme 
Uavo been faqyh RTPU \ 




A NEW COPPER CHARTER OF MAHA&IVAGUPTA 
BALAARJUNA, DATED 57th YEAR. 

By 

Pandit L.P. Pandeya, Balpur, C.P. 

It is only since 1935 that documents issued by Maha&va- 
gupta have begun to be discovered. Prior to that date the 
Lakshman temple inscription was known (E.I., XI, 190 ff), 
but it recorded the erection of a temple by his mother Vasata. 
It was also not dated. The Sirpur inscrrption (Ini. And. XVII, 
ppl79 ff) refers to his regin but is not an official document. Two 
copper plate charters of Mahaiiva Tivaradeva, a grand-uncle 
of Balarjuna were known. But unilike the above records 
written in Kutila characters they were insecihed in box-headed 
characters and conseqently there was a good deal of doubt 
as to the time of Balarjuna. 

The first document of Balarjuna to be discovered was his 
Mallar plates, edited by me in E.L, XXIII, No. 18. They are 
not dated; but they were using box-headed characters and it 
thus become clear that in southern MahakoSala two scripts, 
the Kutila and the Box-headed, were simultaneously in use. 

A further advance in our knowledge of the history of Maha- 
ko6ala is recorded by the recent discovery of the Lodhia plates, 
which are being published in this paper. Their importance 
lies in thier being the first dated record of Balarjuna. Unfortu¬ 
nately the date is given not in any known era, but in the regnal 
years of the king; it is his 67th regnal year. 

It is interesting to note that none of the charters of king 
Balarjuna describe him as the lord of the three Kalingas, Trika- 
lingddhipati. It is therefore clear that down to his 57th year 
of reign, the kingdom of Trikalinga was not conquered by him. 
The charters of Tivaradeva, the grand-uncle of Balarjuna, it 
is worth noting, call him Sakala-kosalddhipa , the lord of the 
entire Kosala, and not of the three Kalingas. Probabely the 
province of Trikalinga was conquered by the son or same other 
successor of Balarjuna. The title Trikalingadhipati is first 
claimed by Mahabhavagupta and later retained by his success¬ 
ors. The relationship of this ruler with Balarjuna 1 is not 
however known. 

l No coins issued by the rulers ot this dynasty have so iar come to 
light. We therefore do not know what script might have been used on them, 
the Kutila or the Box-headed. 
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I would draw here t.ho attention of scholars to a peculiar 
epithet used to describe the preceptor Pramathacharya, at the 
request of whose disciple the grant was made. He is called 
f7faR7^7RfilRTRR=PSt- 

There seems to be a mistake in engraving this expression; 
it was probably intended to be f7f7R7RRR7>RTRR7$l- Chapalago- 
charin may be Chapalagochnra meaning one who has no fixed 
abode, a wandering monk It is likely that the monk of the Saiva 
sect to whom this personage belonged had no fixed abode. 

With these introductory remarks I quote the relevent 
portion of the text of the Lodhia plates which mention the 
word Rtaftq along with the names Irrr and 
within it, 


Text 

fVfspfapwit rrrcrrtrr: RfrKSRTRt^RRTTRTWRTRTfRRRtnT-RRR: TnfifikR 

SffHTTHRt TT3T: *pT RlRRSRHVRR: 7TRRl|w7Tt Rimf777T7TRSRTrT: 

RtRtgfRRRRTTTR^R: i 3fifor»ft»fbnnJT^?r7 1 snfyni'RRpiR TrsrfbfRRTfR- 

w^TRTwrrfHH: HR^RfamR-RR^R^ReTr^TsfifaR: R^TMgwpR- 
RldlRRpT I RR7T RRT RTR'tRRrRlfR: RTRfRRfRRTR: RWcbw^TRTRRilR': 

R3#7tRrfirRf%R: HRRmrR: RfRfRRRrRRRR^R: arnrr RRf%RrfbrpTTrRt rhr- 
<.7 80w-srfhfersiftR^sn'^^r-vr^T trrr i RfoRRfR%R 
fRRRRprOR 1 RRR^R RRRSSflRR- 

RTRTR-fR'R MlHRRrRRRRc7rR7rRRRT RrRrfTRtTTcRRTR RRTRRpT- 

RfiTnfsH'S7K+l7^ 77: <^77 RIT7RTR%R RfRTTfRHt RcifRRcR HR fRR RpT- 
RTRTfRRRTRRRTt RRRT: 77 RpRRR;R | RrfRSTR RjRTTRT^^RRfRRhPt I 
hTrsPH frfR RRpR TrrfRT fRT fcRf R^f RTRRt RT% RRRT: 
g75R 7rT7^7RWT3?7W5fTftRTR?7RT fRR RRRRHTRfR r RR II 

Here follow seven SRftrs Then comes the date as 
follows :— 

RR^RTR OrsPTORR RJ-R?R> R'Rq^RTRrnt Rnf%R> tWRPFRT R%R 

R«R[ «\V9 R»Tf%RT fRR ?o | see PI, II A, 

TTjT: R^JWRT ^R>: R^TR-RT p-iR : I 
RTRR %7R7TRT pT R H TRTRTpRFt: II 

These two lines form the ‘legend’ on the seal—the device 
being the trident bull and “ Kamandalu” as in case of the 
Mallar plates referred to above. 
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A New Statue of an Tndo Scythian 
-King from Mathura 
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NEW STATUE OP AN INDO-SOYTHIAN KING PROM 

MATHURA. 


By 

Me. M.M. Nagar, Curator, Cukbon Museum, Mathura. 

The discovery of the images of the Emperors Wima Kad : 
phisis and Kanishka and of the Maliakshatrapa Cha§tana 
fjrom the village of Mat, situated about 9 miles to North of the 
city of Mathura, is.well known. 1 Here I propose to announce 
_ the discovery of a new statue of an Tndo-Scythian king, which I 
had the good fortune of acquiring recently for the Curzon Mu¬ 
seum of Archaelogy Muttra, wherein it is now deposited. It 
was obtained from an ancient mound, locally known as Gokar- 
nesvara tild after the name of the deity enshrined in the modern 
temple standing on it. It is made of the speckled sandstone 
of Sikri quarry and may be thus described:— 

Life-size statue (lit. 3'-7") of an Indo-Soythian king 
standing enjace. The head, both arms and legs are lost. The 
figure is clad in a tunic reaching down to a little above the 
knees and held round the loins by means of a beautiful belt 
consisting of a row of plaques some square and the others round, 
each decorated with lotus rosette. The garment is plain only 
the seam being shown. The folds of the robe at the waist are 
indicated by very shallow lines which, according to Dr. Vogel, 
is a reminiscence of Hellenistic influence.* Round the neck 
is to be noticed a torque. Below the garment remains a por¬ 
tion of the right leg from which it appears that the figure wore 
top-boots as in the statues of Kanishka and Chastana. (See PI. 
II B) The back of the image is shown plain and flat, suggesting 
thereby that it was meant to be seen only from the front. Un¬ 
fortunately like other royal statues the image under review 
does not bear any epigraph so as to enable us to know precisely 
whom it portrays ; still the style of dress evinces its royal cha¬ 
racter and nationality and makes it a valuable addition to our 
art collection. 

The Gokarne^vara mound is one of the oldest mounds 
in the city of Mathura arid has produced in the past a number 

v 1 A. S. B. 1911-12. pp. 120- 125. Also JPSH., Vol. II (1912), pp. 82, 

' s * Op. tit. 1911-12. p. 122. 
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of notable antiquities of various periods of ^ Indian History.* - Of 
these by far the most remarkable is the portrait sculpture of 
a Kushana Emperor which Rai Bahadurs Sahni and Radha 
Krishna discovered in 1920 and which the former noticed in 
the Annual Progress Report of the Northern Circle, Hindu and 
Buddhist Monuments, Lahore, for the year ending 1921* This 
statue is 6 ft. high and represents a king seated on a throne 
in Indian style. The dress consists of a loose open coat, trou¬ 
sers, padded-boots and a high conical cap—all worn even to 
this day m Turkistan. 8 The sculpture is in perfect preservation 
including the head which is generally found missing in other 
royal statues of the Scythian kings. This and the recent finds 
from the GokarneSwara mound, comprising not only the new 
statue of the Indo-Scythian king discussed above but also 
several relics of the Sunga, Kushana and Gupta periods, testify 
to its being a very rich and promising site and invite immediate 
attention of archaeologists to work their spade here and dispel 
the darkness shrouding the knotty points of the history of 
the Indo-Scythian Age. 


1 Muttra Museum antiquities Nos, 1210, 1819, 1515 etc. Also two 
Kushana Buddha statuettes which are at present in worship in the modern 
temple there. 

• P. 27. PI. XI. Also A. S. R. 1920-21. p. 23. PI. XVIII (a). 

» A. S. R. 1911-12. p. 124. 



ARCHAEOLOGICAL FINDS JN BRAHMAFURI- 
EXCAVATIONS, KOLHAPUR 

By 

Prop. K.G. Kundangar, Rajaram College Kolahpur. 

Ptolemy in his geography mentions Hippokura as the 
capital of Vilivayakurar, which name appears on the lead and 
copper co'ns found in a hoard at Brahmapuri (Kolhapur) in 
1877. In their learned articles on these the scholars have 
identified Hippokufa with Karavira of the Puranas and Kolhapur 
of the present day. But recently Mr. M. Govinda Pai in his 
paper read before the Kannada Research Institute, Dharwar, 
has recorded his difference of opinion and has identified it with 
Hipparige a village in Bijapur District. Apart from that the 
facts that ancient coins and Buddhist relics found at Kolhapur 
and nearabout supply some historical information and prove 
the antiquity of the place. 

The Brahmapuri site is an extensive part of Kolhapur 
covering an area of about 20 acreas from the Paneaganga to 
Khola-Khandoba temple in the heart of the city. Unfortu¬ 
nately major part of this site is now occupied by private houses. 
Tt is st’ll more unfortunate that the mound on the river bank 
has been sometime back divided into plots and these have been 
given away to private persons for building purposes. 

A heavy and large cylindrical earthen pot 20"X11" and 
a hollow earthen image were found in digging on the site given 
to the Jamdar Club. The pot was sent to the Archaeological 
Department. But the hollow image was sent to the bottom 
of the river as it was broken and therefore was considered in¬ 
auspicious. These finds proved a sufficient stimulus for the 
Department to make a modest provision for excavation 
purposes. 

The operations of excavation were undertaken in Septem¬ 
ber 1942. For this purpose a site 51'X22' on the mound by 
the roadside on the river bank was selected. Going deep to 
16' there were discovered ruins of five strata one over the other. 
Each of these was separated by a thin layer of black-soil covered 
with pebbles round stones and earth balls. The bottom stratum 
supplied pieoes of painted pottery of Maury an type, beads of 
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glass and conch shells. The ruins of the ^second and the third 
layers are hardly three feet in height. In a trial pit both these 
layers were found to contain brick powder only, and therefore 
nothing of historical or archaeological interest was obtainable. 
The fifth one does not show any foundation but appears to have 
been built over the flat debris of the fourth. This stratum 
the top-most one supplied no finds of interest but a small un- 
unifinished stone image of a goddess with ornaments commonly 
carved in the sculptures of the lltli and 12th centuries. 

Going to the depth of four feet a kitchen 21' 5"X6" was 
brought to light. Its walls 4' high are in a crumbling state. 
They are built of burnt single bricks of 9"to 18" X6"X8". They 
are red and brittle explaining the huge quantity of brick powder 
in the two lower strata. No doubt they are well made but. the 
material of which they are made has not given them that stren¬ 
gth durability of those found at Mohenjodaro. The wall on 
the south has a door-way 3' in width. The whole space of the 
kitchen was filled with brickbats and pieces of heavy tiles which 
by their weight had crushed down all the pottery in the room. 
Charred paddy and rye were feound in some of the broken pots. 
The valuable finds in this room are classified and described 
below. 

1. Stoneware : (a) Mortars with legs and pestles are the 

heaviest articles. The pestles are cy¬ 
lindrical from 3"X4" to 4"X6" in dimen¬ 
tions. 

(b) Wheat-stones : These are of black and 
white stones, and were used it appears 
to sharpen flat and round weapons marks 
of which have been left on them. 

(c) Coin-moulds : Moulds with canals for the 
molten metal to flow from one to the 
other arranged in parallels are cut in flat 
polished black stones. 

2. Pottery : (a) Pieces of very large jars and vases are 

quite common. Some of these contain 
burnt and charred paddy and rye. 

(b) Earthen pinnacles with and without holes. 

(c) Bowls : Shallow and deep ones of different 
sizes ranging from 3" to 6" in diameter 
and from 1" to 4" in depth. 

(d) Ornamented vases and kettles : These 
are all broken to pieces. 
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( e ) Oil lamps : Small lamps with a tongue for 
the wick and with stout flat stands; 

(J) Beads : Earthen burnt beads of different 
sizes with holes for the thread to pass 
through. 

(g) Flat rectangular tiles with ridges at one 
end and with round holes and also large 
. bent ones for angles on the roofs. 

3. Ornaments : (a) Beads of different shape and size to be 
worn on the neck and bangles cut out 
of conch shells. 

to 

( b ) Stone beads and decayed pearls. 

(c) Ear-ring pendants of coloured stones. 

(d) Class beads, tube shaped with lines. 

(e) A burnt earthen locket round in shape 
and ornamented with a scroll inside has 
a hook on the edge to pass thread through. 

(/) Collirium pencils of stone 2" long. 

4. Shells : Remnant conch-shells after ornaments and bang¬ 
les were cut out of them. 

5. Bones of elephants, cows, cats and other animals. 

6. Charcoal of burnt wood and burnt paddy and rye. 

7. A lump of yellow earth probably used for painting walls. 

8. Coins : (a) Silver punch marked coins. 

(i b ) Lead coins with Naga symbols. 

(c) Much rusted copper coins. 

(d) An earthen seal reading Amacaputtasa 
Culasa. 

9. Toys : Small earthen vessels small earthen and stone 
balls and burnt earthen disks are very common. A miniature 
figure of a cow-head is also obtained. 

Charcoal, burnt paddy and rye point to the probable fact 
that houses were burnt and destroyed. 

These finds are similar to those to be obtained at Old Bel- 
galim (Madhavapura) about a mile and a half to the south of 
Belgaum. These two ruins point out one and the same culture, 
and are therefore of great value to the Archaeologist. 



CRUCIFORM IN DO-A RYAN glKHARA TEMPLES AT 
DUDHAI, DISTRICT JHANSI, AND SIMILAR 
SHRINES ELSEWHERE IN INDIA. 

By 

M.S. Vats, M.A. Archaeological Superintendent, 
Northern Circle, Agra. 

The transept or mandapa attached to a temple, being 
fairly large, generally projected on either side of the Vivians 
or sanctum. Sometime, the side approaches were made more 
elaborate and pronounced, such as those in the medieval temples 
at Ambernath, Gondesvara temple at Sinnar, Siddhe6vara 
temple at Akola and Lakshmi-narayana temple at Pedgaon in 
the Deccan, or Rahilya and Kakramarh temples near Mahoba 
in Bundelkhand. To put this briefly, the above type of temples 
consisted of one shrine preceded by a hall with porches on three 
sides linked to each other by a vestibule (antdrala) the effect of 
which was to make the structure as a whole cruciform in plan. 
By a slight adaptation, however, this feature was easily con¬ 
verted into three shrines round the central hall with a porch 
in front, but the side shrines were not always of the same size 
as the central one. Sucli were the coeval triple shrines at Bal- 
sane, Jhodga 1 , the Jagesvara temple at Devalana* and the 
Bhavani temple at Tahakari in the Deccan dedicated to different 
deities. Without the porch, this feature is also found in the 
Ramesvara temple at Pedgaon. Again, triple cruciform shrines 
grouped round a central hall or mandapa, were built to the 
Brahmanical triad also, that is to Siva, Visnu and Brahma, 
such as the Lesser Surang at Dudhai, the Makarbai and Sijari 
temples near Mahoba, the temple at Kasara 8 , 14 miles west- 
north-west of Patan in the Baroda state and elsewhere. 

To turn to Dudhai. We have here two imposing and also 
picturesquely situated temples, locally known, on account of 
their tall spires, as the Chhoti and Bari Surangs or the “Sarahi 
Marhiya ”. They stand facing each other on an eminence out¬ 
side the village on the west bank of the Ramsagar lake and 

*&* It. is possible that in these temples the side shrines were later 
additions. Cf. Henry Consens, Mediaeval Temples of the Deccan, pp. 41-42 
and 47. 

* Jas. Burgess A- Henry Consens, Architectural antiquities of Northern 
Gujarat, pp. 105-06. 
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Cruciform Indo-Aryan Sikhara Temples 
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have been described by Cunningham 1 and Mukerji*, who 
published in 1899 a plan of the Chhoti Surang, as well as by 
Hargreaves* 

Lesser Surang. (PI. Ill B) 

The Lesser Surang is a temple of Hindu Trinity* with the 
shrines of Brahmft, Mahadeva and Visnu respectively on the 
south, west and north sides, and opening into the common square 
mandapa to which access was gained from a porch on the east 
side. From the central position of the western shrine opposite 
the porch and also facing the Ramasagar lake it is obvious that 
in this case the principal deity was Mahadeva. The shrine of 
Visnu has completely disappeared and so also has the Sikhara 
of the Mahadeva temple, and nothing more than the core is 
left of the Sikhara of the Brahma shrine which continues to 
stand, from the time of General Cunningham, in a precarious 
condition. Its plan published by Cunningham is inexplicably 
wrong. The sketch plan given in Plate III b is taken from Mu- 
kherji’s report mentioned above. A proper plan cannot be 
made till the debris of this ruined shrine, which consists of very 
heavy stones, can be shifted. It is, however, one of the most 
ornate temples of the Chandella period. Six short inscriptions 
on the pillars of the mandapa speak of its construction by De- 
valabdhi, son of lOsna and Asarvva, and the grandson of 
Yasovarmma Chandella. The date of this temple, which is 
presumably contemporaneous with the Larger Surang, is the 
beginning of the 11th century A.D. 

The mandapa of this temple is magnificent and the pillars 
and ceilings exquisitely carved. Equally ornate are the lintels 
over the entrances to the three shrines taking of from it. The 
ceiling with tiered repetitions of the nandipada pattern makes 
for a grand effect. 

The lintel over the entrance to the Brahma shrine shows 
the god seated in the centre over his vahana, the goose, the rest 
of it being occupied by the navagraha frieze. While the Visnu 
shrine has completely disappeared and the lintel over its entra¬ 
nce is lying inextricably mixed up with the debris, that over the 

x A. Cunningham, Archaologwal Survey Reports, Vol. X, pp. 92-98, 
Plato XXXI. 

* P. C. Mukerji, Report on the antiquities in the district of Lal.itpur, p. 
14, pis. 86-88. 

* . H. Hargreaves, Inspection and Conservation notes of 1917 on Ancient 
monuments in the Jhansi district, pp. 9-12 

* A. Cunningham, Op, cit., Vol. X, PI. XXXI. 

3 
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temple of Mahadeva depicts the tdndnba dance. Since the 
shrines of Mahadeva and Brahma are clearly identifiable, the 
third shrine was presumably dedicated to Visnu. 

Larger Surang. (Pi. Ill A) 

The Larger Surang is of an unusually .peculiar cruciform 
plan with the shorter and longer limbs bisecting each other. 
Its extreme dimensions are 52 ft. long from east to west by 37ft. 
broad from north to south, with a height somewhat greater 
than the length. It consists of two shrines in the centre, placed 
back to back, with a stono screen between them (Plate III A.). 
Each shrine opens into a pillared hall in front and is connected 
with the other by a narrow passage running all round which, 
in fact, was the circumambulatory passage (pradakshind-patha ). 
In front of each hall is a large pillared porch and a smaller one 
in the middle of the side passages (see PI. Ill a). The building is, 
therefore, perfectly symmetrical, the two longer ends to the 
east and west forming the double shrine and the two side pro- 
jectnios being equidistant from the centre. By this arrangement, 
the Sikhara rose exactly in the middle instead of coming 
at one end. Cunningham has pointed out that ‘‘the joint 
length of the two shrines is 19 ft. and the breadth of the main 
body of the building, including the two side passages and their 
outer walls, is also 19 feet, so that the spire rises from a central 
square of 15 feet”. This, however, is incorrect as the dikhara 
is rectangular and not a square pyramid. 

Mr. Hargreaves has already pointed out the Brahmanical 
nature of this double shrine, which Cunningham, too, had hinted 
at only to give it up/ Ho has also corrected the latter’s mis¬ 
take in indicating a doorway between the two shrines which, 
in fact, was only a, stone curtain to allow of the image pedestals 
being set back to back. There is still in situ the original pedestal 
of an image installed in the western shrine, while a fragment 
of another similar pedestal, though not in situ, is also lying 
partially buried in the eastern shrine. Regarding the probable 
dedication of those shrines it may be of interest to point out 
that the small Linga shrine to the south of.the CKhoti Surang 
as well as the Siva temple which formed the western adjunct 
of the CKhoti Surang face the east side. The main shrine facing 
the porch in front of the CKhoti Surang, as already pointed out 
by Mukheiji and Hargreaves, is decicated to Siva. Thus it 
would be reasonable to expect that the double shrine in the 
Larger Surang was also docicated to Siva and Visnu, the one 

1 Op. cit., pp. 92-98. 
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facing east or Bamsagar lake probably to Siva and the adjoining 
one facing west to Visnu. These presumed dedications appear 
to be borne out by the mutilated details of their doorways 
some of which can still be made out at the lower ends of the 
jambs. 

The doorway of the western shrine, like that of the eastern 
one, was richly carved and divided into an inner and outer 
frame. At the lower ends of the former is Gangs to right and 
Yamuna to left, each followed by two female figures, all badly 
mutilated. The ornamentation above them has completely 
disappeared. To right, at the lower onds of the outer frame, 
is a four-handed attendant of Visnu whose head has disappeared. 
His left upper hand holds a cakra and the right upper probably 
a sahkha, of which only the lower part has survived. In the 
lower hands are arrows. The corresponding figure at the left 
end was also four-handed, but the hands together with the 
attributes held in them are no longer extant. This figure wears 
a high Kirita mukuta. The abovo door-keepers would be appro¬ 
priate to a Visnu temple. 

Of the doorway of the eastern shrine the inner frame 
has mostly disappeared, but the lower ends, as indicated by a 
portion of it at the right hand, were presumably occupied by 
the two river goddesses each followed by two figures. At each 
of the lower ends of the outer frame is, again, a four-armed 
attendant. The right hand one, whose face is mutilated, holds 
a trisula and kamandalu in his left hands and wears a Jatamukilta. 
The right hands are broken. The corresponding figure at the 
left hand is still more mutilated. These figures are seemingly 
appropriate to a Siva shrine. 

The upper central niche projecting from the north wall 
of the shrine into the pradakshina-patha shows Visnu, four¬ 
armed, seated in meditation on kamalasana. In the upper 
hands are sahkha and chakra, wliile the lower ones are held in 
the pose of meditation. An dyudhapurusha with iahkha and 
chakra stands on either side. Seated in the upper ground are 
Siva to his left and Brahma to right. The corresponding 
lower central niche on the south side shows eight-armed Gane6a, 
dancing, with a musician on either side playing on mridahga, 
his vehicle the mouse being indicated on the pedestal. The 
upper niche, now empty, seems to have accommodated Siva 
originally as might be presumed from the Visnu image in the 
corresponding niche on the north side. 

A few sculptures are still in situ in the outer facing of 
this temple. In the central niche of the basement on the south 
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side is Brahma with four hands, the left upper holding an amri- 
taghata and the right a pustaka. On this side, above the lion 
frieze, in the second storey, was another frieze with panels in 
rel’ef. Three of them in the west half are still in situ : the 
first one is a four-armed female figure , the second one a two- 
handed male figure , while the third one is Visnu standing with 
four hands holding chakra and gada in the upper two. In the 
lower niche at the western end of the south side is a four-handed 
Varaha standing with his right foot on the back of the tortoise 
and the left on a lotus upheld by a ndga pair. 

Tliis Surang consists of nine diminishing storeys 
originally crowned by the dntalaka stone which was in situ at 
the time of Cunningham’s visit. See PI. IV. The destruction of this 
fane and the disappearance of the greater part of the debris are 
certainly remarkable. Cunningham, assuming that it waS a 
Jaina temple, ascribed its destruction to hostile Brahmans and 
others to the bigotry of Muhammadans. In view of its identi¬ 
fication definitely as a double Brahmanical shrine and even 
slightly better preservation of the Jaina temples at Dudhai, 
Cunningham’s argument entirely loses its force. But to what¬ 
ever cause the destruction may be due, it is obvious that right 
up to the topmost storey the temple has suffered from the 
ravages of a devastating fire. The coloumns and lintels are 
so badly split and broken as to leave little scope for the bearing 
of any iron supports. Consequently, it is impossible to suggest 
any method of conservation that may not detract sensibly 
from the appearance of this ancient fabric. 

Cunnignham refers to its very peculiar plan of which he 
had seen no other example. In 1931, however, I discovereda 
very similar Chandella temple at Urwara, x sixteen miles 
south-west of Mahoba in the Hamirpur District. This, too, 
is cruciform and stands on the south embankment of the Batan- 
sagar lake . It was then two-storeyed and is built of coarse 
granite. Nearly three-fourths of this temple, which stands 
on a plinth 10' 9” high, juts out into the lake, and the remain¬ 
der is buried beneath the floors of modern village houses. On 
three sides large flights of steps lead down to the lake. The 
temple measures 124 ft. from east to west, and, to judge from 
the steps in the centre of the east verandah, about 85 ft. from 
north to south, with the two arms meeting in the middle. The 
lower storey now shows only the circumambulatory passage 
formed by the verandah which runs all round, but on the inner 
side the pillars which come at regular intervals are all built 

t Arohaolofical Survey Report for 1981-84., pp. 9-10, pi II, a, 
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into a continuous wall. The upper storey shows two ruined 
rooms with a cruciform passage round them. One of the niches 
on the west side of this passage contained a mutilated image of 
dancing Kali. It is not unlikely that here, too, there was a 
double shrine, the eastern one dedicated to Siva and the western 
one to Visnu. The size of the Urwara temple was more than 
two and a quarter times that of the larger Surang at Dudhai and, 
when entire, it must have been a really grand fane ideally si¬ 
tuated on the embankment of a large lake. 

Two rock-cut examples of about the 9th Century A. I). 
are also known from Masrur 1 in the Kangra District of the 
Punjab. Here in. front of the principal complex of thir- teen 
shrines all hewn out of One piece of rock and in line with 
the portico of the main temple rises on either side a small cruci¬ 
form monolithic temple. The cella is square with a porch on 
each face and the spire a sixteen sided polygon, the tapering 
faces of which are ornamented with effective hourse-shoe diaper. 
In this case all arms of the cross are of the same length. 

It will thus be seen that the curvilinear Sikhara in each 
of the three peculiar examples from Dudhai, Urwara and Masrur 
rose from the centre of the structure, whereas in other cruciform 
temples with three porches or shrines round the mandapa the 
6ikhara occupied only the ends. The effect of the two is nece¬ 
ssarily different. Of the former, the spire is tall, ponderous 
and more compact and of the latter graceful and clustered. 


* Archaobgical Survey Report for 1916-16, p. 

YXXII, d. 


42, Pis. XXVin and 



SOME BUDDHIST ANTIQUITIES DECENTLY 
DISCOVEKED AT BUDDHAM. 

By 

Dr. M. Kama Bao, M.A., Pb.D. 

The Guntur district is famous for its nufnerous antiquit¬ 
ies belonging to the Buddhist age. The stupas and other 
structures unearthed at Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda are 
very well known. Many more places have yielded numbers 
of antiquities and many others still await exploration and exa¬ 
mination. I have recently visited the Village of Buddham and 
found a treasure of Buddhist remains. I am describing below 
a few of these remains with the hope that they will attract 
from scholars the attention that they deserve. 

Buddham is a village situated within seven miles from 
Bapatla, the headquarters of a taluk of that name in the Guntur 
district. The village is a mine of Buddhist antiquities. There is 
not one house which does not contain a sculptured slab or an 
ornamented pillar. The villagers point out numerous sights 
from which these antiquities are being obtained even to this 
day. The entire village is inhabited by the Ksattriya commu¬ 
nity. It seems that they migrated here during the famous 
famine of the year Dhatu over sixty years ago. At the time 
of their coming the present village site was a piece of waste 
land abounding in mounds and a few scattered pieces of marble 
sculpture. One old inhabitant of the village told me that the 
village was so named because there used to be a large size statue 
of the Buddha in the village. Probably, the village was origi¬ 
nally named Buddhagrama and this name might have changed 
subsequently into Buddhagam and Buddham. 

I will describe below some of the important places and 
antiquities examined by me. 

1. Stupa site ~As one leaves the main road and enters the 
village there is a Choultry recently constructed. Alround 
this is an elevation of considerable size. The villagers state 
that this was originally a high mound and the big size statue 
of the Buddha was obtained from it. This image, it seems, 
was broken up and reduced to powder. 

2. A cattle shed —-The mound slopes gently behind the choul¬ 
try and joins another elevated site on which there is a cattle 
phed belonging to one of the leading cultivators. These sheds 
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are supported by wooden poles each of which Has at its base a 
beautiful marble piece containing elegant sculptures but Cut 
in the centre. One of these contains the figure of a miniature 
stupa and another a Kalasa within a frame beautifully orna¬ 
mented. Another slab contains a lotus medallion and below 
it a frieze consisting of lions and human beings in graceful poses. 
The villagers state that digging on this site has brought to light 
many sculptured pillars and slabs. 

3. A casement slab —In one house a big marble slab has been 
fixod under the base of the main gateway. This slab has an 
ornamented margin on all sides. The central part has been 
mostly broken but in a corner are to be seen the heads of human 
beings in an inclined positions. This is undoubtedly a marble 
casing slab which once adorned the base of a stupa and conta¬ 
ined some incident or other in the Buddha’s life beautifully 
sculptured. Its size and general structure resembles that of 
the sculptured casement slabs unearthed at Nagarjunakonda. 

4. Sculptured slab— At the western end of the village is a 
small shrine of the village goddess. A marble slab about 2^'xl^'- 
is built into the southern wall of this shrine. After washing 
the numerous coats of white wash on it and getting it carefully 
cleaned, I discovered that it contained a beautiful sculpture 
probably depicting prince Siddhartha riding into the city of 
Kapilavastu. The work is of the late Amaravati style and 
shows elegance and grace. Slabs of similar size and sculpture 
have been discovered at Nagarjunakonda. Probably this slab 
was originally fixed above the base of the stupa and at'the 
where the dome started. 

5. Sculptured slab —Opposite this shrine there is a broken 
marble slab containing a circular lotus medallion, Its back 
is concave like that of numerous slabs at Nagarjunakonda and 
we may infer that this was part of the casement either of a 
caitya or of a votive stupa. 

6. A pillar —In another house is a broken marble pillar placed 
against a grannery. There are traces of a lotus medallion in 
its centre and an indenture at its top obviously intended to 
support a cross-beam. Evidently this is one of the pillars 
that supported a mantapa attached to a monastery as at Nagar¬ 
junakonda. 

7. Curved stones —-There is an old well in the village called 
Pallalamma-bhavi so named after the village goddess. The 
pavement round the well consists of a number curved grey 
marble stones carelessly thrown about . These stones are of 
various sizes and remind us of similar stones which form the 
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base of the small stupas in the apsidal temples at Nagarjunako- 
nda. If all the big sized stones are properly arranged it is 
likely that they would indicate the circumference of a stupa 
as large as that of the Mahaeaitya of Nagarjunakonda. 

8. Octogonal pillar —In the yard of another house there is 
an octogonal pillar with a rounded top and a base wider with 
traces of a design. This pillar resembles very closely the ayaha 
pillars attached to the stupas at Nagar junakonda. 

9. Another mandapa pillar —One object of remarkable interest 
is a fino marble pillar carved on all four sides with circular and 
semi-circular lotus medallions. This pillar undoubtedly su¬ 
pported a mantapa. If is now laid accross a well and people 
stand on it and draw water. The carvings on this pillar are 
very beautiful. 

10. Another mandapa pillar —This pillar about 7 feet high is 
buried under a hay stack in the yard of a house and is used to 
tie bullocks. All its four faces are carved. At the base is an 
elegant frieze of lions and human beings. In the centre there 
is a circular medallion. One of the narrowei sides there is 
a nice frieze of elephants. The top of the pillar contains an 
indenture on which rested a cross-beam. 

I could not obtain any inscribed slabs or pillars in spite 
of very careful search. The antiquities described above more 
than prove that a stupa, of considerable dimensions and impor¬ 
tance once existed on the sopt together with some monastic 
establishments. The village needs to be carefully examined 
and excavation on the spots indicated by the villagers is bound 
to bring to light some more antiquities. 

I will refer in conclusion to another stray Buddhist anti¬ 
quity in the town of Bapatla. The Bhavanarayanasvami 
temple of this place is well known throughout Andhradesa. 
Some of the idols worshipped in this temple are of considerable 
antiquity and are very good specimens of mediaeval Andhra 
iconography. In the courtyard of the temple and fixed on 
either side of the Dhvajastamblia are two marble pillars. One 
of them is plain and contains traces of a Telugu inscription. 
The other is of great importance. It contains at its base the 
figure of a five hooded Naga. About it is a worn out figure of 
the seated Buddha in the dhyana pose. In the third tier is 
a miniature stupa of the plain type with ayaka pillars before 
it and an umbrella above it. I am told that this pillar was 
brought from outside and fixed in the temple about twenty 
years ago. I believe that it was conveyed here from Buddham. 
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By 


MM. Laxmidhar Shastrx, Delhi University. 


All eyes of the world of historians today turn on Sindh, 
which, as is now well-known, had in the remote past possessed 
the most unique civilization which is calculated to be the first 
great civilization that the world had ever seen. No longer 
can Rome or Greece or Egypt claim to be the first harbingers 
of light upon earth—they are at best, the second or the third 
lights enkindled by the original Hame of the ancient Sindh 
civilization. It is gathered from the present discoveries, that 
Rome had inherited and not originated the idea of citizenship 
first developed in Sindh and Sindh alone by its inhabitants 
who had lived in well-planned cities regulated by the muni¬ 
cipal arrangements for public sanitation, drainage, bath etc., 
and that Greece noted for its sense of realistic beauty in art 
was anticipated by the lively figures first, enshrined in Sindh 
on its precious seals that were an object of curiosity for the 
whole world. The sense of mystery that runs throughout the 
ancient Egypt is akin to the sense of mystery in the Sumerian 
religion that found its full development though not in Sindh, 
but in Mesopotamia whose ancient civilization in many vital 
points bears such a close affinity with the civilization of Sindh, 
that both Sindh and Sumer my be characterized as the main 
offsoots of a larger family living elsewhere. (See further my 
article on Egypt as colony of South-India, the original home 
°f th© Sumerians). The original home of the ancient Sindh 
civilization which included in its range the Sumerian civilization 
of Mesopotamia, therefore, can neither be Sindh nor Meso¬ 
potamia itself. The first family-home, as I shall attempt to 
show in successive stages in the sequel of these articles, must 
be somewhere in South-India ; Sindh forming a second home 
if not the third, and Mesopotamia a third if not the second. 
The first uprush of the wave of civilization came by the sea-\\ 
route from South-India. It reached its peak in the north \\ 
in Sindh—its second home. It met its descent on the plains 
of Mesopotamia—the third home, whence it rolled on in 
various directions to Outer-Asia, Africa and finally to the 
sea-board of Europe. The wave might have reached direct 
to Mesopotamia and sent its cross-currents to Sindh. Indeed, 
the vast majority of the Indiaii population belongs to the 
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same races as the Akkadians, the Chaldaens and the Sumerians 
of Mesopotamia, who, as we shall discuss later on, arose in 
India from the same stock of people known as Dravidian. 

! The Dravidian was the fisrt civilized man on Earth holding the 
(lamp of civilization for the succeeding generations of mankind. 
The Aryan who succeeded the Dravidian received full benefit 
from that light and added on to it. It would be admitted 
that the Aryan aristocracy was like a drop in the ocean of 
Indian population ; but by a change of metaphor, it would 
also be conceded that the drop was a moondrop in the starry 
firmament of India ! The various elements combined have 
produced a phenamenon that is known as Indian culture. 
The whole history of the Indian people has been an 
almost unique blending of the various elements from within 
and without, and to ignore any one of these elements would 
be to belie that history. The languages of India silently bear 
the marks of this permanent blending of Indian culture achieved 
in many ages in the past. The Indian languages have freety 
borrowed from each other as well as from foreign languages 
and are linking the Indian people together to a wider world of 
thought and action. It would be an act of fanaticism to tear 
from their vocabulary all words of alien growth. To amputate 
any one of them would be an act of treason to Indian history 
and civilization. The main course of Indian history has been 
in one direction-Harmony. To destroy that harmony would 
be nothing short of suicide ! 

The above remarks are relevant to our present enquiry, 
in which I take my chief stand on evidence supplied by langu¬ 
age. Without indulging in any speculations, I now proceed 
to produce a mass of linguistic evidence that in my opinion goes 
to prove the above deductions. In passing, I may refer to the 
literary traditions, religions beliefs and practices of the Sume¬ 
rians, the Akkadians and the Chaldaens of Mesopotamia, po¬ 
inting to their original home in South-India. I may also refer 
to the archaeological evidence of the Sindh-textiles, the Indian 
material of beads, the monkey-seals, the Brahmi bulls, the pa¬ 
ttern of Indian trefoil, and forms of personal fashion such as 
the Indian Coiffure found in the Sumerian tombs and temples 
in Mesopotamia, denoting in all probability, Sindh as the Cul¬ 
tural home of the Mesopotamian civilization. The high level 
«i vilization reac hed in Sindh, before it had reached the land 
of Mesopotamia, indicated by the popular use of baked bricks 
in common buildings, town planning, public-bath and a system 
of public drainage connected with private houses etc., may also 
be discussed pointing to Sindh as the hief centre of the Meso- 
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potamian civilization . But in dealing with, the prehistoric 
ages with which we are concerned—where even archaeology 
fails to give us the lead; our only guide, as I have suggested 
above is the Science of Comparative Philology which alone is 
able to illumine the dark ages with the light of words that still 
survive l In their flickering but unfailing light, I propose to 
take a leap in the dark and offer below a number of philological 
equations which in agreement with other evidences, may serve 
as a linger-post to ancient history. Let us begin with Harappa 
in Montogomery district in the Punjab, which comes within 
the orbit of the ancient Sindh civilization : and which has revea¬ 
led to us, for the first time the new knowledge of that great 
civilization in India, which once ruled the world I 

I know of three cognate names : HAKAPPA in the 
Panjab, ARRAPHA or ARRAPKHA in Mesopotamia and 
and ARPPAKKAM in South India. 

The philological equation may be studied as below:— 
(The Mesopotamian) Arra-pha or Arra-pkha 

(The North-Indian) (H) Ara-ppa. 

(The South-Indian) Ar-(p) pakkam. 

The original to which these three names point out, may 
be reconstructed as Ar-pakkam. Pakkan('-wn) in Sanskrit, signi¬ 
fying the abode of a forester (5I«R) appears to be a loan-word derived 
from the Dravidian Pakkam which signifies a town. [I suspect 
the Dravidian Pakkam in the name of a town Pak-Patan in 
the Panjab; Patan meaning a town, itself of Dravidian origin 
as in Poudo patan-(Tamil, Pudu—new) a place mentioned by 
Greeks in Malabar coast]. The Mesopotamian and the North- 
Indian names in our equation above, represent a process of 
phonetic decay which is missing in the more original South- 
Indian name Ar-ppakkam : doubling of ‘p’ being only phonetic 
as in the case of Arkkadu, originally, Ar-kadu. As Ar-kadu 
signifies ‘the forest of Ar,’ Ar-pakkam signifies ‘the town of Ar.’ 
Ar being the name of a tribe who had inhabited South-India. 
That the Ar-people, in all probability, were autochtonous to 
South-India is, among other evidences, borne out by the names 
of the numerous villages, bearing the radical Ar, adjoining 
Arcot (ancient Arkadu), on the river Palar in South-India; 
names such as, Ar-kkonam, Ar-ni, and the name Ar-appakkam 
itself which seems to be the origin of the North-Indian Harappa 
and the Mesopotamian Arrapha or Arrapkha. The foresters 
of Arkadu (Arcot) soon built cities round its neighbourhood 
and became the residents of towns such as Arppakam, and 
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occupied the territory towards north extending to the Arabian- 
sea. Wherever they went, these Ar-people had called the 
places of their new habitation by their distinguished tribal 
naina, such as that of (H) Ara-ppa in the Panjab, and Arra-pha 
or Arrapkha in Mesopotamia : both, if the philological equation 
set out above is correct signifying ‘a town of the Ar’. If appears 
that the Ar-people of South-India, had in prehistoric ages, 
along the sea-coast reached the North and overspread the whole 
country. They are known to Sanskrit tradition as a tribe of 
the Nagas. (For the identification of the Ar-tribe with the 
Nagas, see my article on Abraham as belonging to the same 
tribe). Even in a later period the Buddhist tradition in the 
Mahavamsa 12(3 —7) records the name of an Ar, known as Ar- 
Bal, a Naga-ruler of Kashmir, converted to Buddhism by saint 
Majjhantika. This would indicate that the Dravidian was 
not pushed to the south of India, as is commonly held by the 
coming Ary as. On the contrary, the Dra vidian who had 
moved up early from south to North India and was in full po¬ 
ssession of the whole country, had settled down with the Arya 
on peaceful terms in the north. It seems that Harappa in the 
Panjab was a forerunner of Arrapha in Mesopotamia. Arraplia 
(Arrapkha or Arrabkhu) is located round Assyria and identified 
with the ancient Gutium, (modern Kirkukk) south of the lower 
Loab). The Arrapachites or men of Arrabhku are known as 
invaders. Hammurabi seems to have conquered them. The 
Chief of Arrapachites (Ararpakh) on the upper Zoab, north¬ 
east of Ninevah is recorded to have sent tribute to Egypt. 
(Ptolmey VI. 1,2, also note the Biblical, Arphaxad). The 
Assyriologisto hold that Arrapkha (2,400 B.C. Gutium period) 
does not seem to have been known in the Ancient Sumerian 
period of Ur(3000 B.C.). Certainly, this view is in keeping 
with the order of the ancient historical facts—Akkadians of 
Arrapkha, stepping into the shoes of the Sumerians of Ur, that 
is, the Arkadians of Arcot or the Arrapachites of the South- 
Indian Arppakham, pursuing the old course of migration set 
out by their forefathers the Khmers (Known as Sumers) of 
South-India. That would make Harappa in the Panjab, with 
its Sumerian affinities as known from Sindh, more ancient than 
the Mesopotamian Arrapkha, without them. 

Ramman, the thunder-god, it is held was the national 
god of Arrapkha. In Ramman, I see the South-Indian name 
Raman, pointing to its ancient prototype Ar-magan, the Lord 
of the tribe of Ar in South-India.(See my article on Abraham). 
Ramman forges a link between ‘the town of Ar’ in Mesopota¬ 
mia and ‘the town of Ar’ in South-India, Was the town of Ar’ 
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in Mesopotamia the, first colony of the town of Ar’ in South- 
India, or the second, springing from ‘the town of Ar, in the 
Panjab, could not be finally stated, until more of Harappa and 
of its language in the Panjab, were known ? But one thing is 
certain from the two constituent elements of the three Common 
names of places, namely, AR and PAKKAM—both of which 
are Tamil words : that all the three towns were built by the 
speakers of the Tamil language, who had from a remote antiquity, 
their central home in South-India, the Tamilayam. The Brahui 
in Baluchistan may represent not an inward but an outward 
movement of the Tamils of India in quest of new lands finally 
settling in their new towns such as Arrapkha in Assyria. Even 
in historical times the adventures of Indians, by sea, to the 
land of Mesopotamia are known to us from the Buddhist Jata- 
kas, such as the Baveru and the Supparak-Jataka. 

The three Harappas, as I should call them one in South- 
India, one in North-India, and one in Mesopotamia, clearly 
indicate that India even in prehistoric ages was not fragmented 
but united as between north and south; and not isolated but 
in close contact with the outer world. The city of Harappa 
in the Panjab may be a dead skeleton underground but its 
soul reflected in its name uniting the three lands, is still living 
and free ! (For further lights on Harappa and its transplan¬ 
tation and identification with Arabia, see my article on ‘Indo- 
Arabic’ Unity in the ancient world-1, in the Delhi University 
Magazine , 1947). 



THE ARY O-DR AVIDI AN CHARACTER OF THE 
MOHENJO DARO INSCRIPTIONS. 

By 

Dr. A. P. Karmarkar, M.A., LL.B., Ph. D. 

Biiandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 

One of the most outstanding problems that still requires 
a fuller investigation in the held of Indology is the one in regard 
to the decipherment of the Indus Valley inscriptions. Recently 
scholars like Fran Nath, Waddell and Father Heras tried to 
apply various methods towards the solution of this problem. 
But, as Dr. V.S. Sukthankar once expressed to me personally, 
no other scholar agrees with what these scholars have expressed 
about themselves individually. 

After a study of about four years in the field of Dravidian 
research, I must frankly admit that there is much that can 
draw our admiration in the theory of the Rev. H. Heras, S.J. 
However, though, I was all the while satisfied with regards to 
his solution of the problem of the similarities between the Su¬ 
merian and the Molienjo-Daro inscriptions, still I felt doubtful 
whether the language of these inscriprtions could be Dravidian. 
Father Heras lias applied the so-called proto-Dravidian, whereas 
I am now fully convinced that we can obtain better results 
by applying the Ancient Sanskrit alone. 

The main hypothesis.. 

The main conclusion of Fathers Heras is that along with 
the civilisation the language of the proto-Dravidians must have 
been the proto-Dravidian, and that inveiw of this, the language 
of the inscriptions also must have been the same. Further, 
apart from the data in regard to the remnants of the Dravidian 
language in the non-literary dialect Brahui, the most significant 
fact which seems to have drawn his attention, while taking 
such a step is the mention of the three Gods An, Enlil, andAma 
in the Sumerian inscriptions. In one of his articles he has also 
shown how the Sumerian script happens to be a later develop¬ 
ment of the one at Mohenjo-Daro. And by making a compara¬ 
tive study of both these pictographs he has tried to prove that 
by the application of the proto-Dravian languages instead of 
the Sumerian one can get a correct meaning of the same. 

But oan this all be true ? 
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The Age of the Mohenjo-Daro civilisation. 

In our opinion the age of the Mohenjo-Daro civilisation 
seems to have started with the pre-Vedic and extended upto 
the post-Rgvedic period. In this sense, it is neither pre-Vedic 
nor post-Rgvedic, but it is inclusive of both. Elsewhere we 
have tried to prove that the legend of Manu and the Flood 
really refers to a great oceanic activity which must have taken 
place immediately after the close of the Bharata war, and which 
must have been also responsible for the extinction of the mighty 
River Saraswati of Rgvedic fame, of the Indus Vally and pro¬ 
bably of so many other sites of historical importance. 

Almost all-the Indus Valley finds show the existence of 
a civilisation mainly of a non-Aryan character. The Rgvedic 
and the Atharvanic data prove the existence of such a civili¬ 
sation side by side with that of the Aryan. If this be so, then 
it is very much probable that the Indus Valley civilisation 
must have been a running civilisation, occuppying such a vast 
expanse of time such as that of the pre-Vedic and the post-Vedic 
periods also. 

Aryans and the Indus Valley Civilisation 

The existence of the Aryans in India during the Indus 
Valley period is a possibility. The various references in the 
Rgveda made in connection with the different tribes liko the 
Visanis, the Sivas, the Matsyas, the Alinas and the others, 
and the expressions like Mrdhravac, Grathin, Anyavrata, the 
three-headed and six-eyed Dasa, Ahi as Deva (God), etc.—all 
these clearly indicate the close contact of the Aryans with the 
original inhabitants of India. The Atharvaveda goes a step 
further when it makes definite efforts to Brahmanize the early 
notions and practices of these people. 

The craniological data clearly points out the existence of 
both the Brachycephalic and Dolichocephalic skulls during the 
Indus Valley period. The system of cremation so much favou¬ 
red by the Aryans seems to have been in vogue in those times. 

Indus Valley Script and the Aryans 

We must frankly admit the perfect Ingeniousness of the 
Rev H. Heras, S. J., when he shows the similarities betbeen 
the Sumerian and the Indus Valley scripts. But what we 
• propose is that better result could be obtained by applying the 
Ancient Sanskrit rather than the so-called proto-Dravidian to 
the Indus Valley pictographs. 
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The early Yedic period itself shows'a clear trace of the 
Sanskritzation of both the Dvavidian language and culture. 
In fact the particular vocabulary which has been drawn by 
Father Heras has got all its equivalents in Sanskrit—so much 
so that the former looks as if a translation of the latter. As 
a further enunciation we may say that the so-called dead 
language Sanskrit is to be found in its more definite and clearer 
aspects during the Vedic period itself. 

As an instance or two we may point out how the process 
of the application of the Sanskrit words instead of the Dravi- 
dian ones (mainly drawn from Tamil) would suit the context 
bettor. One of the inscriptions according to Father Heras reads 
‘Mun Min kan’. The same may be read as indicating trinetra 
mat-sya. The sign for ‘crossways’ is said to be Kada. But the 
Sanskrit has already the expression Catuspatha. Father Heras 
calls the country of India as ‘Sid (to flow)’. But the expression 
Vdhika also is derived from the root ‘Yah’ (to flow)’. The 
latter expression is more in keeping with the context, especially 
in view of the fact that it does not seem to be the business of 
the Mohenjo-Daro people to deal with the history of the whole 
of India. Their activities seem to have been restricted to a 
particular tract of the country. Besides the expressions like 
Munur, An etc.—which are not generally in vogue during any 
period of history, have got equivalents in Sanskrit e.g. 
Tripura, Siva, etc. 

Thus, our main theory is that the existence of a spoken 
Dravidian language in the North is an absolute possibility. 
But, immediately after their arrival, some of the Aryans like 
the Bhrgus must have picked up the fancy of mixing tliemself- 
ves with the Dravidians—the main outcome of which are these 
inscriptions. The tradition of Chitragupta as depicting secretly 
the working of human beings clearly denotes the existence of 
a pictographic script in Ancient India. 

In view of all this, it is now high time for scholars in the 
field of Indologv to work out the whole of the planning of Father 
Heras in a new light. In our opinion, the application of the 
Ancient Sanskrit, alone can give a satisfactory reading of the 
Mohenjo Daro pictographs. 



TWO EPIGBAPHIC NOTES 

By 

Prof. K.A. Nilakanta Sastrx, University of Madras. 

I No. CV of Fleet’s Sanskrit and Old Canarese inscrip¬ 
tions (IA. x, p.167) records the grant of Nareyamgal fifty to 
the Lokesvara temple ; it stipulates that each mattar of land 
is to give two hula of colam (millet) to the temple, a hula being 
th© same as kolaga of sixty-four seers as Fleet explains. This 
is followed by a sentence which reads : Tagappilla, gosane ilia, 
rajapurusarge pugil-illa, which Fleet rendered into :*There is 
no peremptory demand ; there is no (obligation of ) presenting 
cattle ; there is no right of perquisites (allowed) t'o the king’s 
servants’. In his notes he said tagappu is evidently the old 
form of tagavu ‘peremptory demand for payment’ which seems 
satisfactory. But gosane, he said, was perhaps a corruption 
of the Vedic ‘gosliani’ gosane, ‘acquiring or presenting with 
cattle’ and pugUu was the same as Hindusthani phakshi. I think 
in both cases the meaning is much simpler. Gosane is ghosand- 
proelamation (of default to be followed by processes of distraint) 
(cf. bheriya gosane bfiutaldgradol in 1. lb of SII. IX. i. No. 101;) 
and pugilu is simply entry. Hence the second and third mem¬ 
bers in the sentence mean only-no proclamation, and no entry 
of king’s servants. 

2. No. CIV of the same collection (ib. pp. 166-7) is 
an inscription comprising two verses in Sanskrit both in 
Arya metre, and bearing the name Acalada at the end. Fleet’s 
description of these verses saying that they are ‘in praise of 
Achalada-Bharata, the author of a work on dramatic compo¬ 
sition’ does scant justice to the contents of the record. Having 
thus almost completely missed the significane of the inscription, 
Fleet omitted to give a facsimile of it and we have now to depend 
solely on his judgement of the age of the record. He says : 
‘The characters are of the eighth or ninth century A.D. But 
as it is engraved on a pillar of the Lokesvara now Virupaksa 
temple of Pat^adakal on a pillar which bears a record of the 
reign of Vikramaditya II, we may take it for settled that the 
record belongs to the eighth century and is coeval with the 
temple where it is found. The temple, as is well known, was 
erected by LokamahadevI, the Haihava queen of Vikramaditya 
II (A.D. 733-47)’. 

If we turn to the contents of Acalada’s verses with this 
knowledge of the date of the inscription, we fin<^ it to be of con* 
6 
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siderable interest to the history of the art of dancing in South 
India. I shall now reproduce the two verses and translate 
them before proceeding to estimate their historical importance : 

Bharata-nuta-vacanu-racana 
viracita-nata-sevya-simghanadena | 
paranata-mandandha-hasti 
prahina-mado bhavatyeva || 

Nata sevya-Bharata-mata-yuta- 
patutara-vacanaiani prapatena | 
kutilonnata-nata-sailah 
sphutit-anata-mastakah-patati || Acalada ||. 

‘The elephant, blind with rut, which is an actor of another 
school, is deprived of his frenzy by the lion’s roar of (the rules) 
that are to bo observed of actors, framed in accordance with 
the arrangement of the celebrated sentences of Bharata. The 
crooked, lofty, mountain, which is an actor proud of his twisted 
(acting), falls down, having its summit (which is the actor’s 
head) broken open and bowed down by the thunderbolt, which 
is a most skilful composition imbued with the opinions of Bha¬ 
rata, which are worthy to be followed by actors. Acalada’. 
The translation is Fleet’s with a slight alteration relating to 
kutilonnata-nata-sailah of the second verse. 

That Acalada is the name of the composer of those two 
verses is clear ; it is equally clear that the Bharata referred 
to in both verses is no other than the celebrated author of the 
NatyaSastra whose rules formed the basis of a new treatise on 
dance ; so that Fleet’s remark on ‘Acalada-Bharata, the author 
of a work on dramatic composition’ is doubly inaccurate be¬ 
cause : (1) we have no evidence of a name like Acalada-Bharata 
and (2) the treatise praised in the verses is clearly not a work 
on dramatic composition, but on the art of dancing. It is a 
pity that the inscription does not reveal more about the author 
and his work ; even their names seem to be carefully withheld 
in the exuberance of Acalada’s conceits. 

But even more interesting, if equally tantalising, is the 
reference to a rival school of acting as paramata madandha 
hast! and kutilonnata-nata-sailah. These verses seem then 
to be an echo of a contest between rival schools of dancing that 
ended in a decisive victory for that of Bharata resuscitated in a 
new work in western Deccan early in the eighth century, in the 
reign of the Calukyan emperor Vikramaditya II. It is possible 
that the progress of the research may yet be able to identify 
this epoch-making treatise on dance, though we seem to know 
nothing of it dow. 



DATE OP THE LINGARAJA TEMPLE AT BHUBANESWAR 
AND THE JAGANNATHA TEMPLE AT PURI. 

By 

P. Aoharya, B.Sc., 

State Archaeologist, Mayurbhanj State. 

It is rather unfortunate that the three famous temples 
of Orissa-Lingaraja, Jagannatha and Konaraka do not possess 
any commemorative inscriptions like Brahmesvara, Meghesvara 
and Anantavasudeva temples of Bhubaneswar which were built 
by relations of the reigning sovereigns of Utkala; and from this 
it appears that the great patrons of art and aTchitecture in 
Orissa were not keen to leave their name behind. But the 
people of Orissa were not forgetful of the memory of their great 
kings, and traditions are current in Orissa and also recorded in 
the Mddatdpdnji or the chronicles of the Jagannatha temple, 
that the Lingaraja temple was built by the kings of the KeSari 
dynasty and Jagannatha and Konaraka temples were built by 
the kings of the Ganga dynasty of Orissa, and though these 
traditions do not give, us the exact dates of the temples yet 
they furnish us with the chronological data on the dates of 
these temples. In this paper I have made an attempt to assign 
approximately the definite date of Lingaraja and Jagannatha 
temples from the study of inscriptions. 

A. THE LINGARAJA TEMPLE. 

The Brahmesvara temple was built by Kolavat! Devi, 1 
the mother of Maharajadhiraja Udyota Ke6ari, and r.bia Udyota, 
Kesari is no other than the king of the same name who granted 
the Balijliari copper plate.* As the name Udyota KeSari is 
found after Mahasivagupta Dharmaratha, who was defeated 
by the Rajendra Chola“ in 1024-25 A.D., his date is to be assi¬ 
gned after 1025 A.D. Two kings named Nahusa and Yayati II 
preceded Udyota and if we allot 25 to 30 years for them, the 
date of succession of Udyota Ke£arl can be assigned to 1050- 
1055 A.D. and the date of Brahmesvara temple which was 
erected in the 18th year of his reign thus comes to some where 
near 1070 A.D. 

x L. I. N. I. Bhandarkar No. 1572. 

• J, B. <&. 0. B, 8,, 1981, pp. 1-24. 

' Journal of India History, April, 1941, pp. Ml, 
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r. Chanda writes in his note on The Lingaraja or the 
Great Temple of Bhubaneswar that “tetween the style of 
decoration of the Brahmesvara and the Lingaraja there is con¬ 
siderable resemblance. * * The Brahmesvara and the Lingaraja 
represent a single line of artistic tradition, the latter monument 
having been in all probability erected by one of the ancestors 
of Udyota Kesari, say about 1000 1 A.D.” ^ 

The Ganga king Rajaraja I of Kalinganagara defeated 
tire king of IJtkala in 1075-76 A.D. and it proves clearly that 
the power of the Kesari dynasty was weak in 1075 A.D. On 
the other hand the inscriptions of Yayati II and Udyota Kesari 
show the opulence and power of the Somakull Kesari dynasty 
of Orish and the weakness of the dynasty may naturally be 
attributed to a successor of Udyota Kesari after his death 
before 1075 A.D. During the period of 50 years from 1025 to 
1075 A.D. we find from inscriptions of the Somakuli kings the 
names of Nahusa, Yayati and Udyota Kesari and as the 
Brahmesvara temple was built in the 18th year of reign of 
Udyota Kesari, we may safely say that Udyota KeSari 
ascended the throne about in 1050 A.D. If 20 years^are alloted 
to Yayati II., he ascended the throne in 1080 A.D. 

Stirling recorded the following tradition in connection 
with the construction of the Lingaraja temple:— 

“Towards the close of his reign Raja Yayati Kesari began 
the buildings at Bhubaneswar.” 

Ananta Kesari, the second successor of Yayati, “began 
the building of the great temple at Bhubaneswar.” 

“He was succeeded by Lalat Indra Kesari, a personage 
of high repute in the legends of the Bhubaneswar temple, in 
consequence of his having built or completed the great pagoda 
at that place sacred to Mahadeo under the title of the Ling Raj 
Bhubaneswar.”* 

It is all possible that the great structure is a work of two 
generations and the construction of the tenlple was begun by 
Yayati II towards the close of his reign and completed by 
Udyota Kesari at the beginning of his reign after 1050 A.D. It 
seems to me that Laldtendu or Laldta Indra was a title of Udyota 
Kesari and the tradition has only adopted the title and not the 
name. There is a cave called Lalatendu Kesarl’a cave in the 

1 A. R. A. S. 1 . 1928-24. pp. 121-22. 

• Stirlingls Orissa (Bengal Secretariat 1904 reprint from edition of 
1822) Calcutta p. 70. 
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Khandagiri hill, but the inscription in it refers to Udyota 
Kesari who was really the Luldtendu or the Moon on the forehead 
of the Somakuli Lvesari kings in consequence of his having built 
or completed the great Lingaraja temple at Bhubaneswar. 

So Chanda’s suggestion of 1000 A.D. for the date of the 
Lingaraja temple accepted by Dr. A.lv. Commaraswamy 1 and 
Mr. Percy Brown 8 needs correction, according to the new epi- 
graphical evidence now available and the date of the Lingaraja 
temple can be safely assigned to the middle of the 11th. 
century A.D. 

B. THE JAGANNATHA TEMPLE. 

Dr. A.lv. Ooomaraswamy 3 assigns c 1150 A.D. as the 
date of Jagannatha temple, but Mr. Percy Brown* puts the 
date of the temple as 1100 A.D. 

M.M. Chakra varti has approximately assigned 1193-94 
to 1198-99 A.D. as the date of the Meghesvara temple* at 
Bhubaneswar which was built by Svapnesvara Deva. The 
date of the Anantavasudeva temple by Clxandradevi is 1278 
A.D.“ These two inscriptions do not mention any thing about 
the erection of the Jagannatha temple by Chodagangadeva or 
Anangablhmadeva of the Ganga dynasty. But according to 
verse 27 of the copper plate of Narasimha II 7 , Cliodaganga 
built a Prdsada for Purusottama and from this M.M. Chakra varti 
writes that “Under his orders was built the great temple of 
Jagannatha at Puri.*” This is the only authentic record 
relating to the date on the construction of the Jagannatha 
temple by a successor of Cliodaganga. Mr. R. Suba Rao gives 
the period of rule of Chodaganga from 1076 to 1147 A.D. 8 . 
and writes that Chodaganga transferred his capital to Cuttack 
in 1135 A.D. 10 So the date assigned by Dr. Coomaraswamy 
comes nearer to the last year of Chodaganga’s reign in 1145 A.D. 

1 History of Indian <& Indonesian Ari, 1927 p, 115. 

8 Indian Architecture, 1942. p. 120. 

• History of Indian <& Indonesian Art. 

4 Indian Architecture p. 120. 

• J. A. S. B. 1908 p. 116. 

• E. I. Vol. XIII p. 151. 

7 J. A. S. B. 1896 p. 240. 

• Ibid. 1908. p. 110. 

• J. A. H. B. 8. Vol. VII. p. 182. 

10 Ibid. $>. 68. 
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M.M. Chakravarti wrote the following in his paper on 
“Jagannatha temple in Puri .”:— 

“1. xThe present temple of Jagannatha was built under the 
orders of Ohodaganga. 

“2. It existed there at about 1070 A.D. and might have 
been built between 1085-90 A.D. 

“8. The conquest of Orissa took place very early in the 
reign of Ohodaganga, probably in the first decade of his reign 
(1075-1085 A.D.)” 1 

The above conclusion and the date given by Mr. Percy 
Brown are not proved by the epigraphical records. Full suzerain 
tv of Ohodaganga was not established in Orissa before 1118 
A.D. and his capital was not located there before 1185 A.D. 
So the construction of the Jagannatha temple was taken up by 
him after 1135 A.D. and the work was finished during his life 
time e.g. 1145 A.D. The dates of Jagannatha temple at Puri 
can thus be safely assigned to the middle of the 12th. 
century A.D. 

As regards the date of the Konaraka temple both traditions 
mul inscriptions in copper plates of Narasimhadeva II to 
Narasiriihadeva IV agree in ascribing to king Narasimhadeva I 
who ruled from 1238 to 1264 A.D., and built the Konaraka 
temple. Here also tlxe date of the Konaraka temple can be 
safely assigned to the middle of the 18th century A.D. 


1 .1. A. S. B. 1888. i). 881. 



BENGALI SAIVACARYAS IN THE TAMIL COUNTRY. 

By K. R. Venkatraman. 

The stream of Tamil Shaivism, which goes back to the 
Sahgam Age expanded in the course of time with the flow of 
other streams from Western India and Northern India; and 
among the Acaryas from the north were some from the 
Gauda De6a. 

An inscription* in the Raja Rdjesvaram temple at Tan- 
joro dated in the 19t»h year of Rajendra Cola I mention that 
the disciples of the Saivacarya Sarva Siva Pandita included 
natives of Gauda. 

Svami Devar was the designation of the royal gurus of 
the later Cola emperors ; and we learn from the inscriptions 
that they were immigrants from Gauda Desa, and originally 
belonged to the Amardaka matha or Amarddsrama in the 
Radha country (modern Yarendra in Bengal). We may 
construct the following list of Gauda Svami Devars, who were 
preceptors of Cola and Pandya kings from about the 11th to 
the 16th century. 

1. Srikantha Siva, 8 a contemporary of Kulottuhga Cola 
I and Vikrama Cola. 

2. Umapati Deva, also called Nana Siva,* a contem¬ 
porary of Rajadhiraja II. He is reported to have warden off 
a Sinhalese invasion into the Coja kingdom by the power of 
his prayers. 

B. Srikantha Sambhu,* a contemporary of Kulottuhga III. 
He consecrated the Somanatha Deva temple at Acyutamahgalam 
(Tanjore District.) 

1 Summary of a paper read at the 12th Session of the All India Oriental 
Conference (Benares Hindu University)—Archaeology section. 

• S. I. I. Vol. II, Part I, No 20. 

• M. E. B. 801 of 07 (c. 1122 A. D.) Tiruvid aimarudur (Tanjore Distt.) 

4 M. E. R. 20 of 99—(1168 A. D )—Arpakkam. 

• A. B. E. 898-396 and 402-408 of 26. (Latest known date-A. D. 118. 

• A. B. E. 40 of 06 (A. D. 1198) 
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4. Some^vara (Somanatha also called Iivara Siva, a 
late contemporary of Kulottunga I T I, 1 * 3 who lived in the time 
of Raja Raja III* also ; to whom may be assigned the author¬ 
ship of Siddhanta Rafndkara and Krlndkradyotikd .* He 
consecrated the image set up in the famous temple which 
Kulottunga built at Tribhuvanam. 

5. Srikantha Deva,* a contemporary of Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya I. He bore the titles of Gauda ciiddmani and 
Vidydsamudra. The Hoysala king Yira Ramanatha built a 
matham at Tiruviinaikkovil (Trichinopoly) at the request of a 
disciple* of this Svilrni Deva; to which the temple authorities 
of the place granted house sites* 

G. Mahaganapati Varna Deva, 1 a contemporary of Jata¬ 
varman Tribhuvana Cakravarti Kulottunga Panday (acc.A.D. 
1421) one of the later Pandya kings who ruled a small tract of 
country comprising part of the modern district of Tinnevelly. 

7. Mahaganapati Bhatta,’ a contemporary of Jata¬ 
varman Tribhuvana Cakravarti Konermmeikondan Abhirama 
Parakrama Pandya Deva, another late Pandya Chief. 

There were Gauda Acaryas among the gurus of the Laksa- 
dhyiiyi Golaki santanam ; the most famous among them was 
Vi^vesvara Siva form Purvagrama in the Radha country. 
The reputed preceptor of the Kakatiya king Ganapati, Visve- 
svara was honoured all over the Tamil country, and his erudition 
piety and and munificence are recorded In a Malkapuram grant,* 
dated S dkn 1183 (A.I). 1261). He built temples and established 
matham* in different parts of the Tamil country. We hear of 
three of his sons from the inscriptions of the 13th century— 
Paripurna Siva, Santa iSambhu or Santa Siva and Uttama Siva. 

1 A. H. /i. 11 »f SC (A. D. 1220.) 

* Halt/.eh : Beport on Sanskrit. Mss. II —XVII. 

3 A. R. E. 81 of 1900 and 274 of 13 (known datos A. 1). 1257. 1264. 
and 1266.) 

* A. B. E. 21 of 91. 

' A. B. E. 125 of 37. 

8 A. R. E. 569 of 17. (A. 1). 1466.) 

T A. B. E. 465 of 17 (A. P. 1549). 

* A. B. E. 1917, pp 123, 126-7 
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Gr. aPye • Skt.arj i-. 

The fact that some of the I.-E. adjectival forms in -ra-, 
when occurring as first members of compounds, substitute 
their -ra- by -t-, was noticed first by Caland (KZ.82, p.592) 
and later amplified by Wackeriiagel (Vermischte Beitrage, 
p.8ff. and Altind. Gr. 11,1, §24)'. Wackernagel (ibid.) further 
pointed out that the -i-fbrms alternated with the -ra- forms 
occasionally without compounds also. Later on other scholars 
also discussed the same phenomenon in detail, so, e.g. Walde- 
Pokorney (Vgl. Wb. Idg. Spr. I, p.82), Persson (Beitrage, II, 
p.827ff.), Bechtel (Lexilogus zu Homer, p. 55), Bartholomae 
(Idg. Forsch. Il,p.l86f.) and Hilt (ibid.l2,p.200) etc. The 
pair of words that has most often been quoted as illustrating 
the above fact is Skt. rjrd- “reddish, bright” or “going straight¬ 
forward,” substituted by rjl- in the compounds rjlti- “shining, 
burning” (so acc. to Grassmann RV. Wb.), rjipya-“ going strai¬ 
ghtforward” etc,, and Gr. apios “bright, glistening” or swift” 
(from earlier *afii§os), substituted by a$ii-in the compounds 
aS'li-Kefauvos “having brilliant lightning,” afrli-TTovs “swift- 
footed” etc. Cognate with rjrd-:afc,los we have Skt. arjuna- 
“white,” ru - “straight,” rajata-“ silver,” Avest. reezata, Lat. 
argentuhn, Celtic argat etc., all meaning “silver”. The apparent 
diversity of the meanings of the original root, viz. “bright,” 
“red”, “white”, “straight” and “swift”, has been explained as 
being due to later devolepment of the single concept “bright.” 
“Red” and “white” are both “bright” colours, a “straight¬ 
forward” movement is “rapid,” and a “rapid” movement is 
easily associated with a kind of “flickering light” (Wackernagel 
and Walde-Pok., ibid., Liddel-Seott, Greek-English Lexicon, 
s.v. apios). 

The various words mentioned above undoubtedly go back 
to one and the same I.-E. root, but they4iffer from each other 
in the Ablaut-forms. Thus, Skt. rjii -, rjra - and rjl - and Avest. 
Ird^ata presuppose the root form*rg-;Skt. arjuna-, Lat. argentum 
and Celt, argat another root form *arg-; Skt. rajatfi- the 
root form *reg-; and Gr. lerl-, leros either the form *arg- t or 

6 
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possibly the form *rg-. Consequently, we have to set the dissyl¬ 
labic base *areg- as the original I.-B. root, (See Walde-Pok. 
Ygl. Idg. Wb. s.v. and Hirt Ablaut, p.124). It will be noticed 
that the primitive root possesses two vowels, -a- and -e-, in the 
normal grade. The second vowel has assumed Cipher-grade 
in all the words except in Skt. rajata-, while the first vowel 
shows the Cipher-grade in Skt. and A vest, words only. We may, 
therefore, regard the Ablaut are-: ar- as common I.-E. and old, 
and the Ablauts are-: re- and are-: r- as merely Aryan and 
later. It follows that Gr. ag ye and agycs go back to older 
*argi- and *argros, while Skt. rji- and rjra- go back to *rgi 
and *rgrus. It is true that Gr. ar can go back to I.-E. *r- as 
to *or-. However, as stated above, there is no warrant to 
suppose the existence of r-forms in the I-E. word. (I.-E.r would 
be represented by or- in Lat.).rjfi-, therefore, cannot be regarded 
as truly identical with Gr. aPyi and that probably is the reason 
why Bechtel (Philologus, 59), despite being fully aware of the 
existence of Skt. rji-, so eagerly searched for the Indian equiva¬ 
lent of Gr. aPyi which, he felt, must have existed. For, the two 
words drjuna- and rji- evidently suggested the existence of the 
required word arji-. Bechtel was not fortunate enough to 
know it, but the word arji- really does exist in Skt., although 
not yet registered in any of the Dictionaries, nor noticed by 
Etymologists. It occurs in the following passage of the Ap. 
Mantra Br. 2.16.2 (=Bhar. Gr. Su. 2.7 = Hiranyak. Gr. Su. 
2.7.2.) \-aluava (ApMB.Jvr) it tdm upahvayatarjim (v.l. ApMB. 
-hvayatharjin, HG .-hvayatarjimac, BhG. hvayaiharjic) l chyamcth 
Sabalah (v.l. HG. chambalah ) adhorama (HG. aiho-) ulumbalah 
sarameyo ha dhavdti. x 

1 All the throe texts contain numerous mistakes and corruptions, and the 
MSS. show many variants. In the above passge ApMb has six variants : ajlr, 
ajim, arjin arji, arjin and arjin; HG. has two : arjimac and arjaff; and 
Bhar. G. also two : arjlc and ajjlr. Of these only throe are worth any notice: 
arjin (Acc. PL), arjin (Acc. PI.) and arjimac—(cabalah) (in compound), 
of which, again, arjin may be discarded as bein': out of place with the Acc. 
Sg. tam.' arjimac ( cabalah) as the first member of a compound is also 
hardly likely, as all the other parallel words occur without compounds. In 
all probability the original reading was— 

alllava It tdm updhvaf yatdrjlm (or-jlh) ?ydmdh faMlah/! 

adhordma ulumbalah/ sdrameyo ha dhdvati/1 
(Metre in the first half is, of course, defective). 

,. , Winternitz (Xp. MB. Word-Index), following the comment. Haradatta 
divides dpdhvayatha arjin sydmah. Also Renou, Index Vediqcro, p. 86, regi- 
ste’S the word as arjin. Neither of them, however, gives any indication as 
to the meaning and the formation of arji. Kirste (HG. Word-Index) divi¬ 
des arjimat-Sabalah. Provided arjimat- is not a corrupt reading, arji- in this 
case may be regarded as a noun meaning “redness” or “swiftness”. 
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The passage refers to Dog-Demons and may be rendered 
thus :—■ 

“Aulava, indeed, has summoned him, the arjl-. here. 
There runs the black dog, the variegated one, the one having 
black marks on the lower part, and tne copper-coloured one” 1 . 

arj- in the above passage may mean either “red” or “white” 
(Cf. itrjuna-, rjra-) as dogs of various colours are mentioned, 
or it may also mean “running straightforward, swift” (cf. 
rjipyd- and Gr. apye noys which would accord with sarameyo ha 
'dhavati. in either case, it is perfectly identical with Or. apye 
besides being one of the rare -i—forms alternating with -ra- 
forms outside ar compound. 

Lat. vestis : Goth, wasti-: Skt. vasti-. 

The First Book of Taittiriya Aranyaka contains an 
interesting description of the six seasons which, along with some 
other deities, have been completely anthropomorphized. The 
author is very vivid in his description and rather particular 
about mentioning the colours of the garments of the deities and 
the personified seasons. Thus Vasanta has been described as 
having sardga-vastra-“xe&&ish garments” (TA. 1. 3. 4), Grlsma 
as suktavdsdn “white-clothed” (TA.13.3), JSarad as putting on 
kanakabhani vasamsi “golden-coloured garments” ( TA.1.4.1), 
and the Adityas as having visvarupdrn vdsdmsi “variegated 
garments” ’TA. 1.8.4‘, while the passage describing Hemanta 
says that he is seen with apadhvastair vastivarnaih “faded 
out vasti-colours. 

The context leaves us in no doubt as to the word vasti- 
being a synonym of udsos-and vastra- “cloth” and a derivative 
from y : uas “to wear, to put on”. Its formation as a noun in 
-ti- is equally clear. 

Sanskrit Dictionaries register three different words vasti-. 
1. meaning “fringe, skirt of a cloth” from Jvas “to wear”, 
which is without accent and purely lexical; 2. meaning 

“staying, dwelling” from ,/yas “to dwell”; and 8. which is 
more usually written as vasti-, meaning bladder, abdomen”, of 
uncertain origin. 

The vasti- of TA. may be identified with the lexical vasti- 
(1) meaning “skirt of a cloth”, although there is no reason to 

1 Concerning Vedic and Homeric description of dogs and their colours, 
see Vediscbe Studien II, p. 58 and Schulze, Sitzungs-Hericbte der Preussi- 
sohen Akademie d. Wissensohaft 1910, p. 802). 
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suppose that the TA. passage refers to the “skirt of of a cloth” 
rather than merely to “cloth or garment”. However, this is 
only a minor change in meaning and can be easily explained. 

What is really interesting, but what has not been noticed 
so far, about vasti -, is the fact that two other I.-E. languages 
possess words exactly identical with it. We have zestis “cloth” 
in Latin and ivasti “cloth” in Gothic, all three evidently going 
back to I.-E. *ues-ti-s, from *ues- “to wear”. Gothic -a-, in 
place of the expected -e-, both in wasti- and in the verb wasjan, 
is to be explained as going back to *nos-, an Ablaut of *ues-. 
(See Kieckers, Handbuch d. vgl. Goth. Gramm. §85, 
pp. 88 and 85). 

None of the Comparative Grammars or Dictionaries have 
noted Skt. vasti- as identical with the corresponding Latin and 
Gothic forms. They mention only the cognate words vastra-, 
vdsas-, vaste , etc. (For cognate words in other languages see, 
Wald-Pok., vgl. Wb. Idg. Spr. s. v. and Lat. Etymol. Wb. 
s. v. vestis). 

Lith. palvas : OHQ. falo : Skt. pdlava. 

One of the very well-known I.-E. words is *paluos or 
poluos (<*pelous) meaning “grey’ pale’ yellow”, as inferred 
from Gr. mhos (<*nfaFos), nohus (< *nohFos) “grey” Lat. palidus 
(fpalu-idus, Sommer, Lat. Handbuch §127) OHG. falo 
(<.falwo ), Lith. palvas and Old Slav, plavu, (<*polvu , see 
Mikkola, Urslavische Grammatik §78, pp. 90f.), all meaning 
“pale, white”.-*«os in the original word being a suffix (Kurze 
Vgl. Gramm. §403, 1), the I.-E. root is set down as *pel, *pol-. 
Other formations from the same root are Skt. palita- and pali- 
hni- “grey, old”, Gr. nehivos, neXidvos “grey” Lat . pullus (<*pul- 
no-s, <*pol-ne-s, Sommer, Lat. Handbuch, §57 b) “dark-grey” 
etc. Further, according to Liden, (Beitr. z. ai. und vgl. Sprach- 
gesch., p. 90) Skt. pandu- “pale, yellow” ( <*pel-nd-u - or 
*pol-nd-u-), pandura-, pdndara- and pdtala- also belong to the 
same "root. Skt. parusa- “variegated” and Avest. paourusa or 
pourusa “grey, old” are usually said to be connected with 
prsni- “variegated” Gr. nepAvos “dark, dark-blue”. (So Fick, 
BB. 29, p. 198 f.). But these two words too, in all probability, 
belong to I.-E. *pel-, *pol~, their first element paru- going back 
to palu- <I.-E .*pel-u- x . (See Walde-Pok, Idg. Vgl. Wb. II, 

1 Cf. arusa- and aruna- “red”, going back to an I.-E. root *ereu, 
ablauting as *eru- and *reu-. The latter gives rise to ravi-, the former 
to arufa- and aruna-. See Persson, Studien zur Lehre von der Wurzeler- 
weiterung und Wurzelvariation, p. 287 ff. and Hirt, Ablaut, p. 117, 
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p. 68 f.). This becomes all the more probable when we consi¬ 
der the formation of pdlava, a word hitherto left unnoticed. 
It occurs, amidst a whole host of other words denoting colours 
in a passage in Kathaka Samhita 5.3.8 : 

krsnaya svdha, svetaya svdhd, pisangdya.., rohitdya ..., 
dydvdya .., syamaya .., palavdya 

It is evident from the context that pdlava- must be the 
name of some colour, and what could be more natural than to 
connect it with palita -, palikni- and pandu- ? As for its forma¬ 
tion, two explanations may be given : 

1. We may regard it as identical with Lith. palvas, 
Gr. nehos, tioXios etc., with the difference that pdlava- shows 
the lengthened grade of Ablaut (I.-E. *pel-) and, besides, 
a ‘connective’ -a- between the root and the. suffix -va- 
(I.-E. -uo- ), so that we have to set the original I.-E. 
form, for pdlava- as *pel-e-uo-s. (For the ‘connective’ 
-a- cf. such forms as vasati-, besides vasti-, drsati- (RV.) 
besides drsti-, trpra- besides trpala- (= trpara-) etc. The 
normal form would, of course, have been *palva-. 

2 Or else, an easier way would be to explain pdlava- as a 
secondary -a- derivation from *palu-' which may be identified 
with the paru- in parusa -, and compare it with such forms as 
tdnava- from tanu- or bdbhrava- from babhru-, *palu- in this 
case being regarded as an abstract noun meaning “paleness” 
and pdlava- being interpreted as “that connected with or 
having paleness.” 

Lat. siccus : Avest. hiku-: Skt. sika-. 

Sikata- “sand” is a familiar Sanskrit word. Its derivation, 
however, has so far remained obscure, or, at the best, doubtful. 
Walde-Pokorney (Vgl Wb. Idg. Spr. II, p. 467 and Lat. Etym. 
Wb. p. 700) tentatively mention it (with a query) under the 
list of words derived from I.-E. *seik- “to be dry”. The same 
root has given rise to Lat. siccus “dry” (>*steos a ., Avest hiku- 
“dry” and haecah “dryness, aridity”, Irish siku “frost” etc. 
This root is considered to be identical with another I.-E root 

1 Tho parallel passage in Taitt. Samh. 7.8.18.1, which is otherwise 
identical with the above KS. passage, has pakaidya in place of palavdya. 
Sayana interprets pakala- as “quite black”. But the passage already has 
three other words denoting dark colour: kr?iia-, fydva;, and iydmar. 
Is pdkaldya a mistake for palavdya ? 

• This derivation of siccus, however, is not accepted by some scholars 
who would derive it from older *sit-cos- and connect with Lat. sitis “thirst.” 
For the details see Waldo, Lat. Etymol. Wb. s. v. 
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seik- “to flow, to pour out” (Walde-Pok. ibid.) from which 
are derived Skt. J sic “to sprinkle with water”, Old Bulg. 
eknati “to flow, to dry out” etc. The seemingly probable 
derivation of Skt. sikatd- from the same root has so far remained 
uncertain because of the apparent difficulty in analysing and 
explaining its formation. The missing clue is supplied by the 
word sika-, occuring in a hitherto unnoticed passage of Taitt. 
Aranyaka 1.12.8. This passage describes vdyu- “wind” as 
ivetasikadrukah. The compound is to be analysed into sveta- 
sika- druka- and explained as “scattering (dru-ka- 1 ) white 
(sveta -) sand (.- sika •)” Say ana correctly glosses sika- with sikata- 
\-dhuii-) and leads us to find in sikatd - a fern, abstract (collec¬ 
tive) noun, formed from sika- -j- the suffix -id-, in the same way 
as janatd- “people, folk” from jam- “man, person” or gramata- 
“villages (collectively)” from grama- “village”. The word 
sika- is neither registered in the Dictionaries, nor known to 
have occurred elsewhere, but it undoubtedly means “sand” 
and goes back to I.-E. *seik- “to be dry,” thus providing the 
so far missing Indian member of this word-group. 

The accent in sikatd- is not normal, -td- nouns being usual¬ 
ly accented on the syllable immediately preceding the suffix. 
(See Whitney Skt. Gramm., §1237 a). This rule, however, 
is not unexceptionable. (Whitney, ibid. c). It is not unlikely 
that the shift of accent is in some way connected with the deve¬ 
lopment of a completely concrete sence from an originally abs¬ 
tract one. 


1 druka - in the above compound is evidently a derivative from tho 
root Vdru “to run, to ilow”+ the suffix -ka-, and occurs as such in compo¬ 
unds like raghtidru- “running swiftly” (BV.), iatadruka- etc. Sayana, while 


a single “exceptional” occurrence of druk, as Nom. Sg. of druh in plao* 
ol the usual dhrUk : evidently a slip or corruption. 



DIALECTAL USAGE OF CASE IN INDO-ARYAN 

B y 

Dr. Baburam Saksena, M.A., D. Litt., Reader, 
University op Allahabad, Allahabad 

In a paper that I published in the Indian Antiquary, 
twenty years ago (LII, 1923, pp. 1 71-6), while discussing the 
Declension of the Noun in the Ramayana of Tulsidas, 
I obsereved that the “Use of alternative cases appears in 
Sanskrit literature as early as some of the earliest Brah- 
manas.” By further studies, I feel that, considerable variance 
in usage existed at the time when Panini wrote the grammar 
of the standard language and therein was able to give room 
only to such alternative forms as were of most outstanding 
usage. It is certain, however, that much alternation continued 
in the dialects spoken by the masses. Only a little of this could 
be preserved in the records of middle Indo-Aryan. 

A close study of these records will, I hope, bring to light 
these alternative uses. For instance, in the Suttanipata 
(Vs. 457) occurs this passage :— 

Pucchanti vc blio brahmand brdhmanehisaha brahmano no 
bhavam ti 

tam savittim pucchami tipndam catuvisatakkharam 

Here in one and the same verse, the root pucch (1) once 
places the so-called inderect object (the person asked of) in the 
accusative case (as is the usage in Sanskrit) viz. tam savittim 
pucchami (skt. tvdm sdvitrim prcchdmi), while (2) in the other 
puts it in the Instrumental case (brdhmanehi saha ). 

In Hindi, the root pucch never has the accusative usage 
of the person asked of, the post-position used being se. For 
example one would say : 

brahmand se pUchtd hu 
and never 

brahmand Tco puchtd hit 

The Hindi usage is completely in accord with the latter 
usage recorded in the Suttanipata. It is curious that Hindi 
should have retained only the dialectal usage and should have 
entirely lost the standard usage of Sanskrit, or as a matter of 
fact of Prakrit, in this case. 
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I hope, further studies in this direction of students of 
Indian Linguistics would bring to light other usages preserved 
in the records of M. I. A. which would confirm the usage in 
modern In do- Aryan. In Hindi the roots meaning ‘to speak’have 
the Instrumental case of the person spoken to, but in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit language they have the accusative generally, 
except the root hath which governs Dative. This Dative usage 
is found in some dialects of Hindi with all roots meaning to 
speak, q.g. Hamdr'e liye kafid, ha mare liye bataya (spoke to us). 
But the Instrumental usage might find consirmation in some 
earlier records on investigation. I feel that studies in this 
direction will prove fruitful. 



K-SUFFIX IN SANSKRIT 


B y 

Prop. Dr. A. N. Upadhyb, Kolhapur 

Whitney, 1 Edgerton* and others have discussed the 
different aspects of fe-suffix. Edgerton’s admirable discussion, 
however, is confined to pre-classical Sanskrit alone; and natu¬ 
rally the phenomenon of fc-suffix in classical and post-classical 
Sanskrit is still to be studied. 

Lately I have edited the Bihat Kath&kosa of Harisena*. 
It was composed at Wadhwan (in Kathiawar) in A.D. 981-32. 
Thus we are on a definite ground so far as the place and time 
of its composition are concerned; naturally the linguistic 
facts which we get from this text, as presented by the agree¬ 
ment. of the available Mss., have got a specific significance for 
a critical student of Sanskrit grammar. 

The k- suffix plays a remarkable role in the language of 
this text. It is added to nouns etc.,without any notable change 
in the meaning ; it is simply pleonastic or svarihe k, as the 
Prakrit grammarians call it. The text is bristling with such 
oases ; and I can quote here only a few examples by way of 
illustration. It is suffixed not only to nouns but also to 
adjectives, adverbs and numerals : kanyaka (65. .20), ghtikaka 
(82.22), dhdtrikd (60.168). binduka (102* 6.6), bhdmikd 
(11.188), mandaka (7.68), Malmaka (28. \),vipraka (189. 
108), datakikd(5 0.15); also ahlvakam (74.88), t Inaka (189.89), 
ekakam (74.82), k$ammdtrkam (68.87), caturihaka (129.2), 
vdrakam for varam (71.20) Still more striking is its presence 
in a series of pronominal forms scattered all over the text ; 
a few typical ones may be noted here for illustration ; and 
they are arranged in this order of the pronouns : asmad, 
yu§mad, tad, etad, idam, adas and yad. Nom. sing. : 
sakah (4.32, 10.16, 59.87), takah (122.16) ; sakd (4.18, 7.64, 
8.18, 12.2) ; esakah (126.80) ; yakah (56.220).—dual : takau 
(57.56, 882, 126.4)—pi: take (11.67, 78.89, 100.17) takdh 
(8.17,57.524) ; imakdh (186.2); yake (16.32, 88.140); yakdh 

1 A Sanskrit Grammar, London 18?6, sections 494, 1186, 1222 etc. 

• The k suffixes of Indo-Iranian, Journal of the American 0. 8 
Vol. XXXI, p. 98 f. 

* Singhl Jain a Series, No. 17, Bhiratlya VidyJ Bhavana, Bombay 1948. 
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(68.46). Acc. sing. : rnakam (102.74, 106.60); takam (4.17, 
32, 6.9, 7.46, 30.23 etc.) ; takam (60.75, 68.65) ; svakam 
(4.6).—pi. : takan (10.21, 33.140), imakan (76.19). Inst, 
sing: takaya (21.21)—pi.: imakaih (57.149). Edgerton has 
already noted how asakau is allowed by some grammarians 
and form like anyake, yake, sakd, taka are found in pre- 
classical Sanskrit. 

I may add here a few more references casually noted 
by me. The Bhagavati Aradhand uses tago (= takah) for sak 
and tagi (**taki) for sd (gatha Nos. 508, 1058); Jinasena’s 
Adipurana uses yakd for yd (23.28) ; and Jagannatha Pandita 
uses mayakd for may a in his Citramimamsa-kharujana (p.J) 1 . 
The suffix 1 also is found in some words : andhala (3.8), 
pangula (85.48 f), Yajnavalkala (93.283), etc. 

The presence of this k suffix may get partly explained, 
if it is called a Prakrit influence, because in Prakrits fc-suffix is 
often used, as it is clear from such pronominal forms : ahaam, 
ahayam , hage y hake, ahake, hakam, had. All these have led Pis- 
cliel to postulate ahakah , besides the well-known ahakam. But 
when we see that even authors like Jaggannatha Pandita use 
k-suffix for a pronoun, it becomes necessary to study the part 
played by it in classical post-classical works and shed more 
light on the origin and spread of this usage. I only request my 
other collegues, gathered hero, to throw more light on this phe¬ 
nomenon of Sanskrit grammar. 


1 In a Ms. of the A«ihijikakathJ (No. 469 of 1884-86, B.O.R.I., Poona) 
the form mayakd for mayd is used thrice in the Pra$asti. 



A BRIEF ANALYSIS OF NON-MATHILI ELEMENTS 
IN BRAJABULI LANGUAGE 

By 

SuBHADRA JHA. 

‘Brajabuli’ is said to be an artificial language. ‘Maithili’ 
is the basic part while ‘Bengali’ or ‘Assamese’ with oddments 
of ‘Brajabhakha, forms the superstucture. In ‘Brajabuli’ is 
available considerable literature consisting of short lyrics, 
devoted to ‘Radhakrsna theme, or small dramas. The lyrics 
were composed mainly in ‘Bengal’ and the small dramas were 
written in ‘Assam’. During the mediaeval times, students 
from different eastern provinces would come to ‘Mithila’ would 
learn not only the Sastras’, but would also learn the language 
of their teachers. They returned home with their minds full 
of admiration for the poems of ‘Vidyapati’ and other writers 
of ‘Maithili’ lyrics, and ‘Maithili’ language. They in their 
love for this language adapted it for literary purpose so much 
so that it became the literary linguafranca of the whole of 
eastern provinces of India. 

‘Maithili’ is, however, a very difficult language for a 
foreigner to learn, cf. 

?r«Tf?r n 

Quoted by Mahakavi Chandra Jha in his introduction to 
the ‘Mithilabhasa Ramayana’. 

Therefare it wuns not a usual that they could not have 
distinguished between ‘Maithili’ forms on one hand and ‘Bengali’ 
or Assamese words on the other. They would bring in forms 
from their own languages alongside with ‘Maithili’ forms. Some¬ 
times they would imitate ‘Maithili’ words. At times they 
would bring in words from ‘Brajabhakha’. There were others 
who would mix ‘Bengali’ with ‘Brajabhkba’. 

Thename ‘Brajbuli’ was loosely applied for any writing 
in a Magadha’ dialect, that was not in pure ‘Bengali. There 
are persons who would brand a composition as written in ‘Bra¬ 
jabuli’ if they find in it the name of Trsrr and frwj-. Con¬ 
sequently the following linguistic charateristics are available 
in ♦Brajabuli* literature. 
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1. Some of the poems are pure Maithili. Thus:— 

775 77 % tor. 

(Ballabhadasa quoted in 777W477, pt. Ill p. 204). 

2. Some of them are in pure Bengali. Thus :— 

frfrf-T. 

(wnfaidt quoted in pt. III. p. 99). 

So also in the Brajabuli written in Assam some of the 
passages are in pure Assamese. Thus :— 

1 ?lr 7fw7T arrer 777 fcsrt.[vrftrTjjteT ttc, p. 6]. 

8. Some of the compositions are in Maithili mixed up 
with Bengali or Assamese. In several cases Brajabhakha forms 
have also been introduced. Thus : — 

Maithili-Bengali-Brajabhakha mixture -(*?se 7*7 §55? 

(7?*t777r7 quoted by Dr. Sukumar Sen in his History of Braja¬ 
buli Literature). Here 7T?fT. 7tei77, ect. are 

imitated Maithili forms fans is Bihari, 7T7t is Bengali, is Braja¬ 
bhakha, 7fa 73ft is a mixture of Maithili and Brajabhaka. 

Maithili-Assamese-Brajabhakha mixture. Thus *—- 
77t t>t^ nth.[TrsNteT.P. 13J. 

Here 7717*0 is Brajabhakha. So is 71*7 irr% is Assamese. 
f77ifc and fete have been taken from Maithili. 

4. Bengali-Brajabhakha mixture. Thus :— 
auTfir *pi55 foTtr fa .[ 777 ^ 77 ?.Pt. IV. p. 178]. 

Here 7f7 and 73 ft = 77t are of Brajabhakha. So arefa=» 
7 ft, 7t 7T7, etc. 

In the poems of the 2nd and the 4th groups we find no¬ 
thing which we can call to belong to Maithili. 

In the poems of the 3rd. class which forms the subjeot 
matter of this paper, the following Non-MaithiJi characteristics 
are noticeable. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. Following the early Bengali practice 7 , 7,7, derived from 
the OIA. 7, 7, 7 , are wirtten as 7 , w, or, Thus —77 for 77 
[HBL.-p. 291. 7 for 7 [ibid-p. 4], 77 for %7 [ibid-p. 8], 77717 for 
47717 [ibid-p. 25]. 

2. Confusion in the writing of 7 , 7 , and 3 (7), Thus :— 
for of Mod. Mai. 7hrT, |HBL.-p. 28]; tPc for 7 >r [ibid-p.38 . 
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PHONOLOGY. 

1. v is substituted for 7 or an intervocal vocal nasal vowel 
not preceded by a consonant. Thus:—for TT^ftor 7 Tsh = snail 
ar srrot [PKT.-I, p. 218], tfttsr* for $7*7 [ibid-p. 219], 71 * for 
7 f [ibid-IV-p. 100], etc. 

It is just likely that 5 in these cases was a graphic repre¬ 
sentation of 4. 

2. For?, $ substituted aft, [HBL-p.503], aniR for anre 
[PKT.-IV.p.99], #ft for *prf> [PKT. I p.17]; etc. 

8. 7 is brought inside a word without any reason. Thus :— 
%iT5T for [PKT-JII-p.63], ^ for [ibid-IV-p.176]; etc. 

4. 7 is often substituted for 7 Thus :—7?r7f for 7717^ [HBL- 

p.29], ^ 517 % for [ibid-p.569], etc. 

5. OIA. 7 is repiesented by <7 in 7:^7 words, instead of 
Maithili 7, 7Ptt for 7ft7g [PKT-III-p.29], 7fr<37 for 7fT77 
[TT7f7777R7—p-19]; etc. 

6. ¥ < 5 instead of s <3, as in Maithili. Thus:—737 for 
7?Pr, skt. qsf=r [PKT-IV 100J. 

7. In pronominal words like sr§, 7$, 7577, etc. 7 is replaced 
7 or vs Thus :— 

7q for [PKT.-Ill-p 317], for 75 $ [^ifaRnn—p.17], 

4fj for [PKT-I-p.12]; etc. 

MORPHOLOGY. 

Declension of Nouns :— 

I 11 Bengali Brajbuli the following genitive affixes are 
found. 

T and gr of Bengali; *>>, % and fo-sftof Brajbhakha. Thus 

^5T^T Pp 47 [Pkx.—-IV— p. 178], 777T w ^7 [Hbl. —p. 50], 
*31% *7 [PKT-IV-p. 116], vihiPr [Pkl.-111-300], Arp srf^r 
[Pkt.'-IV-HB]; etc. 

In Assamese Brajabuli the affixes of the accusative and 
the dative are ^ and f of Maithili % or *Pt or Thus:— 

sftfPWRi [7FpR77 p. 7J; 

•PTfTf 7*77 [^TR^tFr p. 11]; etc. 

In this 4 for Mai. g, is the affix of the instrumental. Thus: 
TtvTnft 777 7«Ffer4 7 * 77*77 [ 777^1 p. 11 ], etc. 
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In both, the Bengali and the Assamese Brajabuli is used 
an affix of the insrtumental ablative. 

eJPTSfcT ST?lt3PT |TKnpter-p. 11], 

si^r, on account of love, [Pkt-I- 18]. etc. 

In Assamese Brajbuli cr is found in the locative also. 
Thus :— 

^sTfr fairtr p. 18]. 

Pronouns. 

I Person. 

For Mai. ^«r the following are substituted. |I»T, ’jfsr i 
Thus:— 

?rir [n^ttr-p. 12], ?riht [Huf<*?jR-p. 7J, [PKT-III-p. 9], 
jjf^r [ibid-III-p. 149]. 

II Person. 

is the usual base in Assamese Brajabuli. Thus .— 
am* [^rfosgg-p. 7], 

chfpT ^ j^rafasnr me^-p. 19]. 

III Person. 

In Bengali Brajbuli the forms in aft are more common 
than the Maithili forms in g Thus:— 

W [Pui-III-p. 132], st [Pkt.-III- 149], etc. 

Numerals. 

has been noticed in the place of Mai, || [PKT-III-p. 317]’ 

Verbs. 

In the present tense the er forms abound in the III person. 
Thus :— 

=^r=T [Pkt.-IIT, p. 301], vtaar [Pkt-III, p. 98], etc. 

is one of the affixes of tlie past tense even from a verb 
ending in a consonant. Thus :— 

[PKT—III—p 296], mf?re* [HBL—p. 508], etc. 

5t is irregular Mai. inasmuch as it ha® no forms for the 
past tense. But in Bengali and following it in Brajabuli we 
have. Thus :— 

[H BL—p. 508], iflqw [ibid— p. 264], etc. 

The absolutive is formed in *rw, etc. Thus:_ 

faferi [rmfasrmTre^-P. 24], 

[ibid], [PKT—-III—p. 28]; etc. 
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This is but a very brief analysis of non-Maithili elements 
available in Brajabuli from the view point of grammar—the 
general structure of words. As regards vocabulary several 
non-Maithili words as can be naturally expected from Bengali 
and Assamese have crept in. 

But we are not sure whether even these non-Maithiti ele¬ 
ments as stated above were brought in by the authors them¬ 
selves or they were introduced therein by the non-Maithili 
scribes and editors. This becomes evident from the fact that 
in Bengali recension of Vidyapati’s poems included in Vaisnava 
anthologies we come across abundance of non-Maithili forms. 
Thus (Pkt III. 148), sit? for wnitrf (Pkt. II p. 152) 
tfsj (Pkt. Ill p. 159); etc. are available. 

Therefore on closer scrutiny it is just likely that the 
non-Maithili elements may further be diminished. It is, there¬ 
fore, for students of Bengali, Maithili, Assamese and Oriya 
and Vaisnavism to reconstruct the correct texts of the great 
writers of whose works we all are proud. 



PURUSOTTAMA GAJAPATI OP ORISSA IN EARLY 
ASSAMESE LITERATURE 

By 

Prof. B. K. Barua, Gauhati. 

The early Vaishnavite poets of Assam rendered into 
Assamese poetry two Sanskrit texts namely Ndma Malika and 
Di])ikd Chandra. The authorship of both the original books 
is ascribed to one Purusottama Gajapati, a Hindu king. 

Ndma Malika was translated by Madhab Deva (1489- 
1596), who probably got the original from his guru Sankara 
Deva the founder of Assam Vaishnavism. The Assamese 
version contains about 607 couplets. The subject is about 
Vaishnava cult. The book makes references to about 68 
Sanskrit books including the names of Puranas, Samhitds' and 
Tantras. The names of Puranas, Samhitds and Tantras. The 
original was probably a compilation. The Assamese version 
refers : 

Purusottama name nare&vara Gajapati, 

Tana ajttya pdli dvijagana mahdmati, 

Purdna bhdrata Smriti dgamaka cai, 

Nona grantha Samgraha karila eka thai, 

Krishna ndma mahimd palanta yataman, 

Likhi d.n ; Sabakb karita eka than. 

(Nam Malika, verse 7) 

The Santa Nirnaya, a biography of Sankara Deva and 
his disciples, written probably in the latter half of the 17t.h 
century, refers to Ndma, Malika. According to Santa Nirnaya, 
the original was handed to Sankara Deva by Chaitanya Deva, 
when the former was at Jagannath ‘Puri’. Sat-Sampraddya 
katha, another early biography of Assamese Vaishnavite saints 
mentions the incident as follows: 

“Ehi Suni Ceilanye bolanta... .gajapati ray Purusottama 
kard slokan sat sa slokan ndm-mdlika khenir ghasa karibek.” 

In Nama Malika, Madhab Deva refers that he got the 
book from one Virupdkhya Kaji, the chief minister of Raja 
Laksminarayan of Cooch Behar ‘1584-1622’, and translated 
it into Assamese at the request of the said minister. 
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Dipikd Chandra ‘effulgent book’ is devided into six chap¬ 
ters. The first chapetr describes the hell, the second chapter 
describes the Chandra Bipras and Suryya Bipras ; the third 
chapter lays down that Daivagyas are equal to Brahmans. 
The fourth chapter describes the Vaishnavas. The fifth chapter 
describes the kings, the defender of the faith and the sixth 
chapter describes the minor chiefs. There is a deliberate attem¬ 
pt on the part of the writer to establish the superiority of Vaish- 
navism over all other cults and to attack Buddhism (Des¬ 
criptive catabgue of Assamese manuscripts by Hemachandra 
Goswami). 

The authorship of the Assamese version of Dip'kd Chan¬ 
dra, is ascribed to Purusottama Gajapati. The colophon refers. 

Purusottam mor gajapati ndm, 

Bacib payar daJa bold ram ram. 

But as the chronology of Assam kings does not furnish 
a name like Purusottama Gajapati, the Assamese scholars 
are led to conclude that “the original compilation was made 
by Purusottama Gajapati ; the Assamese translation of it was 
made by some anonymous writer.” 

Now, who is this Purusottam Gajapati ? Is he the son 
of Kapilendra of Orissa who succeeded his father in 1470 A.D.? 
Are there any references in Oriya literature and History about 
Nam Malika and Dipika Chandra? Or any traditions ascribing 
the authorship of these two books to Purusottama Gajapati, 
the devout worshipper of Jagannatha ? - 
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EUROPEAN PIONEER STUDIES IN SOUTH INDIAN 

LANGUAGES. 

By 

Rao Bahadur 0. S. Srinivasachari, 

Professor of History & Politics, AnnamXlai University. 

Good pioneer work was done in the field of critical studies 
in South Indian languages by European missionaries of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, both Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant ; and it was always promptly and willingly helped by 
Indian Pandit learning and served as the basis of literary and 
linguistic studies for later writers of the nineteenth and the 
present centuries. Even about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the great St. Francis Xavier had committed to memory 
Tamil translations of the Creed, Ave Maria, the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Decalogue. Robert De Nobili (of the Madura Mission, 
d. 1667) was the real pioneer of European scholarship in South 
Indian languages; he combined in himself the sanctity of the 
Sanyasi and the erudition of the Pandit, introduced many 
Sanskrit terms and expressions into Tamil usage and set the 
pace for Jesuit writers after him to naturalise in Tamil the 
Sanskrit superlative particle Tama, though the attempt failed 
to take root. The even more famous Father Constantius Beschi 
spent the years 1710-47 in the Southern Tamil districts where 
he acquired “a marvellous knowledge and especially of its 
classical dialect, as no other European seems to have ever 
acquired over it or any other Indian language.” Beschi’s 
numerous works in Tamil served as the model for later 
Protestant Missionaries engaged in Tamil studies like Rottler, 
Caldwell and pope. 

A new Tamil Grammar by Baltasar Dacosta appeared in 
1680; the Tamil Grammar of Ziegenbalg of Tranquebar was 
printed in 1716. Beschi’s Grammar of the Common Dialect of 
the Tamil language was written in 1728 & a French translation 
of it in an abridged form was presented by Anquetil Du Perron 
to the Royal library of Paris, while his Grammar of High Tamil 
was composed in Latin. Two other works of Beschi, the Tonnul 
Vilakkam and the Clavis (on the Tamil language) comprehend 
prosody, rhetoric, composition, orthography and etymology. 
The latter work has been classed by Julien Vinson among the 
doubtful works of Beschi. Beschi’s Sadur Aharadi (Quadruple 
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Dictionary), displayed a vast erudition and an astonishing 
knowledge of the Tamil language and its classics. His TamiU 
Latin Dictionarium was intended to be supplemented by a 
Portuguese-Latin-Tamil Dictionary. Beschi is credited with the 
transliteration rr for » in Tamil and for many other improve¬ 
ments, particularly in the field of a reformation of the Tamil 
alphabet letters. Caldwell placed him in the very first rank 
of Tamil poets of the second class and divides the honours of 
the eighteenth century poetry in Tamil between a Saivite and 
Beschi, whose classic epic, the Tembavani, won for him a cons¬ 
picuous rank among Dravidian poets. 

The Carnatic Mission for the Telugu country started by 
the Jesuits in 1702 and marked by the presence of eminent 
scholars like John Calmette, the Protestant Missionaries of 
Tranquebar like Zeiganbalg, Schulze, Fabricius and Breithaupt 
should be remembered, not to speak of the famous C.F. Swartz 
and his contemporaries and colleagues, Gericke, Kohloff and 
Kiernander, whose writings resulted in the development of 
a new dialect known as the Christian Tamil, which was further 
enriched in the nineteenth century by Bhenius, the Swiss 
Missionary by Bower and by the Tinnevelly school. 

These early missionaries employed the scriptural system 
of instruction and published manuals and grammars of the 
vernacular languages, besides translations of the Bible, and 
they opened not merely western education among the people, 
but also began an epoch of critical study of the languages. 

The interest shown from about the end of the eighteenth 
century by English servants of the Company who were also 
good linguistic scholars like F.W.Ellis and. A.1).Campbell and 
by collectors of manuscripts and antiquities like Collin Mackenzie 
resulted in the publication of a rich number of works relating 
to Tamil, Telugu and Malayalam either by the College of Fort 
St. George, started in 1812 and similar in aim to the College of 
Fort William, or under Government patronage. 

It was Mr. F.W. Ellis that first pointed out the abundance 
in Malayalam of Sanskrit derivations “in a proportion exceeding 
half, equal perhaps to three-fifths of the whole under the two 
heads.. ..common to the dialects of South India, tatsamam, pure 
Sanskrit words or tat-bhavam, derived from Sanskrit.” The 
De6ya (native words) may be divided into pure Tamil and Deri¬ 
vatives from Tamil. C. P. Brown did much for the revival 
and promotion of Telugu literature and boasted thus : “In 1825 
I found Telugu literature dead. In thirty years I raised it to 
life,” Brown criticised the efforts of Taylor the cataloguer of 
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the Mackenzie Collection as being unsatisfactory, unskilled 
in chronology and not using the right method and phraseology. 
It was A.D. Campbell that first pointed out the aradical & 
intimate connection between Telugu and the other vernaculars 
of South India. Brown believed that Sanskritic influences 
on the Dravidian languages should not be exaggerated,. Thus 
before the Company’s rule ended a brighter day dawned for 
vernacular studies and there had begun an outburst of native 
authorship which was to be marked in course of time by the 
development of a critical acumen. 

Reeve stressed upon the close affinity existing between 
Telugu and Canarese. The general difficulties that were sur¬ 
mounted by these early pioneers in some measure were “the 
rareness o 1 ancient manuscripts, the endless blunders of drive¬ 
lling and hireling transcribers, the paucity of duplicates for 
collation and the comparatively very small number of men to 
be found among the natives, possessing appropriate philological 
information, soundness of judgement or zeal for literary re¬ 
search and improvement, have occasioned no inconsiderable 
suspense, annoyance and embarrassment.” 



IS TELUGU LANGUAGE A FORM OF PAISA CHI? 


By 

Sri K. Ramakrishnaiah, M.A., 

Head of the Telugu Department, Madras University. 

Is Telugu Language a form of the Paisachi Prakrit ? “So 
it is” argue some scholars of the Telugu country, who try to 
trace the development of this language together with other 
languages of South India to the Aryan Sources. (Vide History 
oj Telugu Language by Dr. C. Narayana Rao, published by the 
Andhra University, 1937, 2 volumes). 

Arguments urged:— 

1. Satavahana Andhras—their connection with Bihatka- 
tha in PaiSachi. The Prakrit of their inscriptions found at 
Amaravati, etc., must have been the language of the people 
at the time. The language of the present Andhras of the Telugu 
country is a disintegrated form of it, like any of the modern 
Aryan vernaculars of the North which developed from older 
Prakrit through their Apabhram^as. 

2. The theory of Dr. Grierson about the migration of the 
Daroic or Paisachi speaking people from the North West to the 
South through the West, Coast, stretched further and the circuit 
completed through the east coast’ on the strength of the state¬ 
ments made by the later Prakrit grammarians like Lakslimi- 
dhara and Ramatarka-Vagisa, who included Dravida, Dakshi- 
natya and Kanchi Desiya among PaiSachi dialects. 

8. Absence of any records in Telugu or in any other South 
Indian Language before the 5th or the 6th century a.d. is consi¬ 
dered as due to non-existence of these languages at that time. 

4. Linguistic principles strained to their utmost to derive 
the sounds, vocabulary and grammar of these languages from 
Aryan sources and the non-Aryan tendencies found here as 
paralles to those found in the vernaculars of the North, are 
all explained away as due to natural disintegration. 

The object of this paper is to show that Telugu and other 
Languages of the south form an independent group by them¬ 
selves and cannot be traced to Paiiachi or other Aryan sources. 
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In this connection the development of Prakrits and later verna¬ 
culars in relation to the indigenous languages of Indian is dis¬ 
cussed. The peculior characteristics of phonetic tendencies of 
Paisaehi’ viz., the change of medials to tenues, of three sibi- 
lents to s, of n to n etc : are found in Telugu and Tamil and can 
be attributed to the speech habits of the Non-Aryan (Dravidian 
people) who came into contact with the incoming Aryans, even 
at the North West frontiers of India, and later got mixed up 
with the lower strata of the Aryan society. ' The existence of 
a Dravidian Brauhi language in the North West, and many 
uncultutivated Dravidian tonguages of Central India, besides 
the gradually increasing rate of infiltration of the Non-Aryan 
Dravidian tendencies, in the various stages of the development 
of North Indian Languages (Vedic, Prakritic, Apabhramsa and 
Vernacular) clearly indicate the existence of a Non-Aryan or 
Dravidian-Nagasubstratum all through the country. The re¬ 
sult of the struggle for dominiance between the Aryan and 
Dravidian Languages in India varied in various parts. In the 
North-western corner and in the middle country in spite of the 
overwhelming influence of the Aryan all round, the Dravidian 
could still maintain its existence and show its native character¬ 
istic. In the Northern country or Aryavarta the Dravidian 
was wiped out of existence, though not before it could exert its 
influence by wav of introducing new tendencies which gave a 
new colouring to the Aryan and brought about the development 
later in the form of vernaculars. In the Deccan though the Drava- 
dian Languages, were powerful, the pre-dominance of the Prakrit 
owing to the Andhra migration and power, centuries before 
the Christiahan era’ undermined the local languages and blotted 
out all traces of them for a time. But, after a time, the rivalry 
among the religious came to their rescue—Jaina to Kannada 
and Brahmanism to Telugu and gave them scope to raise their 
head and regain their lost position in the country. While in 
the South, firmly entrenched against the onslaught of the Aryan 
and supported by the rulers of the soil, the Dravidian could 
maintain its independence and importance all through. The 
Aryan could give to these languages large amount of material, 
but the manner of expression— the grammatical basis remained 
the same all through these ages in these languages. So some 
at least of the peculiar characteristics of Paisaehi are due to 
Dravidian contract. But, neither Telugu nor any of the South 
Indian Languages are derived either from Paisaehi or the Ins- 
criptional Prakrit of the Andhras. Though there are no ins¬ 
criptions in Telugu before the 7th Century or Kannada, traces 
of them could be found in the Sanskrit or Prakrit inscriptions 
pf the early period. Early Tamil Literature and the grammar 
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of Tolkappiyanar definitely take us to the pre-Christian era. 
A comparison of the grammatical features of Tamil as given in 
Tolkappiyam with those of Telugu and other South Indian 
Languages on one side and with those of Sanskrit and later 
vernaculars of the North, on the other clearly show that the 
linguistic influence of the Dravidians on the Aryan is far greater 
and closer than that of the Aryan on the Dravidian. Thus 
the PaiSachi origin of the Telugu or other South Indian Langu¬ 
ages along with the theory of the natural disintegration of theso 
languages falls to the ground 



WORD STUDY AND CHRONOLOGY IN TAMIL 
LITERATURE. 


Ry 

Rao Saiieb S. Vaiyapuki Pillai B.A., B.L., 

Reader in Tamil, University of Madras. 

The study of words, particularly their grammatical forms, 
is of the utmost value in settling chronology in the history of 
Tamil Literature. We may not be able always to obtain his¬ 
torical data which will, beyond all reasonable doubt, fix the 
date of a particular literary work. In their absence, equally 
valuable evidence is furnished by the study of word-forms. 
Only we must be extremely careful in its ajiplication. I shall 
illustrate the foregoing by a few examples. 

Let me take the Tamil word for ‘Time’. I mean the word 
‘ Point, u’. Its pedigree can be traced for a period of about 2000 
years and it has given birth to a number of words. But it has 
persisted all through the centuries and today it lives as much as 
ever, though there are tendencies which will eventually make it 
obsolete. It occurs in ‘Tol-kappiyam’ III, 1, 4, reputed to be the 
earliest of the Tamil works now extant. In Purananuru, the 
earliest of the Sangam Classics, we find this word in st. 8. Within 
Wo or three centuries, a phonetic change is observed. In Kalit- 
tokai, which is usually classed as a Sangam work and which must 
have been composed towards the end of the Sangam Period— 
probably about the fourth century—we find a slightly altered 
form ‘poltu’ ‘st. 4, 82, 93, 94,108, 117, 143, 145. ‘Poltu’ of old 
Kannada and ‘Perdu’ of Telugu are words probably connected 
with this particular form. Its origin, perhaps, may be due to 
the stress-shift on the first syllable. The same stress-shift and 
the consequent vowel-lengthening in a number of similar words 
are observable. YiJutu-ViJ Pujuti-Pulti, Pa}utu-Pal are ins¬ 
tances in point. Poltu gained currency in about a century 
and began to appear more frequently in literature. We meet 
this form five times in the famous ‘TrirukkuraJ’ acclaimed 
to be the Veda of the Tamils, (St. 412, 589, 569, 980, 1229) 
and three times in Nanmanikkadigai, one of the Kilkkanakku 
works (45, 76, 93). A little later, this became so good a norm 
as to permit increments being added on to it. Poltattu occurs 
in Manimekhalai (IX, 20; XV, 20), one of the twin epics and in 
Nanmanikkadigain (St.98). That the form Poltu was not the 
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result of individual idiosyncrasy or of any metrical exigency 
or poetic license may be easily seen. It occurred in several 
authors and in some instances at least, the earlier form Polutu 
would suit quite as well. But, more than this, the subsequent 
development of the word proves incontestably that this form 
is no freak. It is the result of a natural tendency observed 
in several Analogous cases. 

I may now advert to the forms which Polutu assumed. 
It is easy to guess that this form could have been short-lived 
only. The physiological effort involved in its utterance must 
have been the main cause: This economy of effort tended 
in two directions.. One is the elision of the liquid trill occurring 
in the middle and the other is the dropping of the final syllable 
which perhaps made the middle, sound somewhat tolerable. 
As a result, two forms were developed, Potu and Pol; the latter 
is found in Malayalam and Eluttaccan, the famous poejjg uses 
this quite frequently. It must have been a Tamil pro»incia- 
lism which later became the norm in the Malayalam language. 
Though there is not a single instance where this form occurs in 
Tamil Literature, we have to assume the existence of such a 
form in some dialectal variety, for Malayalam words are mosly 
traceable to such varieties. Some of the later forms (e.g., Appo) 
in Tamil lend support to this assumption. 

Potu stands on a different footing. We meet with this 
word for the first time in hymnal literature. The Saiva saint 
Appar, who is known to have lived during the first quarter of 
the 7th century, uses this word-form pretty frequently, (e.g. 6,6, 
1). Poygaiyar, one of the earliest Vaisnava saints (Iyar. 1,26) 
and Tirumangai Alwar (7, 2, 8) also use this word-form. In 
Manikkavasagar’s Tiruvasagam also, the word is found in seve¬ 
ral places (e.g. Tiruvempavai 2). 

The hymnal literature was composed mainly for the bene¬ 
fit of the masses and consequently it employed popular language 
i.e., word-forms and idioms in use among the common people. 
Hence, it may be legitimately inferred that this popular form 
was first used by hymnists before it found favour in the eyes 
of literary artists. Any form considered to be the result of 
popular ‘corruption’ was viewed with extreme disfavour and 
poets who aimed at classical purity studiously avoided it, lost 
the standard of literary excellence should fall low. Potu also 
must have had a similar experience. Neminatam, a grammar 
written about the end of the 12th century, says specifically 
that this word-form, though a corruption of Polutu, is sanctioned 
by usage. But its vitality was such that it soon overcame 

9 
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the repugnance of poets and gained entrance into their poems. 
Muttollayiram, for instance, has the line ‘nedu viti nerpatta 
potu’ (Purattirattu, 1525). Tinaimalamurraimpatu, one of the 
eighteen Kilkkanakku works, has the line ‘Kana-v-eppotume 
kan’. Even now the word is in current use. Some writters 
have imagined that this word originally meant ‘bud’, later 
assumed the sense of the time when flowers reach that state, 
and finally came to mean ‘time’ in general. Some have also 
fancied that Potu is the correct standard form and that Poltu 
is entirely due to the perversity of poets ! 

I have been considering till now the forms of Polutu as 
an unrelated word. When it is preceded by the demonstrative 
or the interrogative particle, the change it undergoes is very 
great and we hardly recognise it. 

1. Appo, ippo; eppo 

C- Appo, ippo; eppo 

8. Appa, ippa; eppa 

4. Appam, ippam; eppam 

5. Appavum, ippavum; eppavum. 

are the series we meet with in colloquial language. In the first 
series, the second syllable of Potu is completely absent; in the 
second, the vowel in the second syllable becomes short; in the 
third, the vowel short ‘o’ becomes ‘a’, in the fourth, this vowel 
‘a’ becomes nasalised and in the last, the connective particle 
‘um’ is added to the third series. All these are very common 
in modern colloquial Tamil. In popular literature also, the 
forms of the first series have occurred. In the Bamappayyan 
Ammanai, a historical ballad of the first half of the seventeenth 
century, Appo is found in the lines 972 and 986 while ippo is 
found pretty often (LI. 81, 119, 148, 711, 1090 etc.). It was 
about the 16th century that popular literature of this sort began 
to appear in Tamil and probably the Appo series is not older 
that the 15th century. Of the others, ‘ippavum’ of the fifth 
series is alone found in the formal portions of modern epistles 
(ippavum ivvidattil yavarum chemam). 

The various forms of this Tamil word for ‘time’ may now 
be set forth as follows:— 

Polutu, Pojtu, P6tu 

Appo, Appo, Appa, Appam, Appavum 

I have omitted P6J, as it is not found in Tamil literature and of 
the five series, I have given only the word App6 and its for ma . 
Now let us turn to the chronological significance of these forms. 
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Polutu is as old as Tolkappiyam and Purananuru, and 
some 2000 years have elapsed since it found a place in literature. 
It is the only form that is found in Sangam Classics excepting 
Kalittogai and Paripfidal. Poltu may be about 1600 years old 
and any work in which this form occurs even once cannot be 
earlier than A.D. 400, and any work in which this occurs pretty 
frequently must be at least a century later. The later Sangam 
works and early Kilkanakku works employ this form. So we 
may not be wide of the mark, if we assign Kalittogai to the end 
of the 4th century and Tirukural, to about the end of the fifth 
century. Manimekhalai is probably still later, for it cites 
Tiiukural in Canto 22 (59-61), and Nanmanikkadigai must go 
along with it. 

The form Potu may be more definitely dated. The earli¬ 
est use so far found is in the beginning of the seventh century 
in Appar’s Devaram. Allowing a century by way of precau¬ 
tion, we may say that it began its career in the 6th century 
and any literary work in which this form occurs cannot be ear¬ 
lier than that. The known dates of Naladiar (c.650), of Tiru- 
mangaiyalvar (c.850) and of Manikkavasagar (c.850), do not 
conflict with this. The date of Poygaiyar, who uses this word, 
must be about the 7th century and he could not have been a 
Sangam poet, as a reputed scholar fondly imagined. Mutto- 
ljayiram and Tinaimalai-nurraimpatu may be assigned to the 
middle of the eigth century—about a century later than Appar— 
for the reasons already stated. It may be noted here that 
Divakarar (c.800), Pingalar (c.1000) and even Mandalapurushar 
(c.1600) do not recognise this form in their lexicons, perhaps 
as being a corruption of Polutu. Probably Divakarar thought 
that this word-form had not obtained in his time sufficient sta¬ 
tus to find a place in his lexicon, and the later authors simply 
followed his lead. 

It comes as a surprise that we should meet this word in 
the edition of such a genuine Sangam poem as Nedunalvadai 
(1.72). The learned editor, MM. Dr. V. Swaminatha Ayyar 
supports this reading by a quotation from Ahananuru (St.264). 
But the printed text of the latter collection gives ‘Pojute’ in¬ 
stead of ‘Pote’, which will certainly spoil the rhythm. Hence it 
is legitimate to hold that the correct reading in Nedunalvadai 
is Polute and not Pote. Nowhere else in early Sangam litera¬ 
ture does this word occur. We may say in conclusion this word 
occurs in hymnal works such as Devaram and in later Kijkkana- 
kku works from about the 7th century onwards. 

The Appo series occurs, as we have already pointed out, 
in popular literature from about the 16th eeptury and seeing 
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likely to be the form which will ultimately supplant the older 
Appotu. In modern colloquialism, it' is frequently used and 
in musical compositions it appears to be a favourite. 

Another illustration* The ancient forms of the 1st per¬ 
son singular and plural in the nominative case are yan and yam. 
Modern forms are nan nam. The ancient forms of the second per¬ 
son singular and plural in oblique cases begin with ninand num. 
These forms are now obsolete and the modern forms begin with 
un and uni. These modern forms of the first and second person 
are popular modifications that came to be adopted in popular 
literature in about the 7th century A.D. Hence high literary 
works (e.g. the twin epics Silappadikaram and Manimekhalai) 
in which these forms occurs must be assigned to a date round 
about that century. . 

A third illustration. The word ‘anal’ (which means if, 
‘but’) has a peculiar history. It is a contraction of ayin-al and 
this form contains two particles, one superimposed on another, 
but both indicating conditional mood. The form ay in alone is 
sufficient to express the meaning. The double particles betray 
its late origin and the further contraction (into anal) indicate 
a still later period of its occurrence. Here again the contraction 
is on account of popular move and we meet with analogous forms 
such as ‘anan’ in the Devara hymns of the 7th century. In 
Tirukkuial, this contracted form occurs in verse 58: 

illadu en iPaval manpanal. 

The inference is clear ; that this famous work cannot be 
assigned to a date far earlier than the 7th century. Most pro¬ 
bably it is a work of the 5tli century. 

Direct evidence for fixing the dates of Tamil literary works 
is often lacking. When available, it serves to check the con¬ 
clusion arrived at by word-study. Index verborum for the 
representative works of the different periods in the development 
of Tamil literature is necessary. Word-study will be a sure 
guide in understanding the growth of the Tamil language and 
demarcating the various literary land-marks. 



SEMANTICS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO TAMIL 1 

By 

R. P. Sethu Pillai, B.A., B.L., Senior Lecturer in Tamil, 
Universiry of Madras. 

The Dravidian Vocabulary is rich in terms relating to 
trees, plants, and flowers. The commonest word for the tree is 
‘Maram’ in Tamil and Malayalam ‘Mranu’ in Telugu and ‘Mara’ 
in Kannada. Woody plants and shrubs are denoted by the 
word “Ceti” in Tamil and Malayalam, “Ce.tu” in Telugu and 
“Gida” in Kannada. The distinction between the terms denot¬ 
ing the tree and the shrub is clearly maintained in all the main 
Dra vidian languages ex'ept Telugu. In Telugu not only plants 
and shrubs but even big trees are indiscriminately called 
‘Mranu’ and ‘Cetu’. 

The early Tamil literary usage restricted the term ‘Maram’ 
to endogeneous trees, and placed in a different category the 
palm and other trees having an exogenous toughness of struc¬ 
ture. The ancient Tamil grammar, the Tolkappiyam, draws 
a clear distinction between the terms denoting different parts 
of the palm and of the other trees. 1 In spite of this elaborate 
definition and circumstantial description popular usage has 
included the palm in the class of trees. In the language of the 
common man the palmyra palm is Pania Maram, the Coconut 
Palm is Tennai Maram, the Date Palm is Icca Maram, the Ari- 
canut Palm is Pakku Maram and so forth. 

The bamboo and the rattan are ancient products of Dra- 
vidian India and naturally there is quite a large number of terms 
denoting them. The early Tamil Lexicon contain nearly twen- 

1 It is regretted that it was not possible to supply all diacritical 
marks in the remaining papers of this section. Editor . 

* Purakkalanavo pullena molipa 
Akakkalanave maramena molipa—Tolkapiyam Marapiyal, 85. 

Tote matale olai enra 

Ete itale palai enra 

Irkke kulaiyena nirndana piravum 

Pullodu varumenac collinar pulavor—Ibid. 86. 

Uaye tajire muriye tode 
Cinaiye kujaiye pQve arumbe 
Nanai yuUupitta inaiyana ellSm 
Jdaranoqto varum kifavi enba—Ibid, 87 , 
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ty indigenous terms for the bamboo. 1 Some of them are Kajai 
and Mujai, Amai and Ari Vey and Varai, V41am and Kambu. 
The distinction between the bamboo and the rattan has been 
generally but not scrupulously maintained in the literary usage. 

The Sanskrit word Vetrn which signifies rattan has been 
adopted in the Tamil vocabulary in two forms Vettiram and 
Vetir. The latter form has corresponding cognates in most 
of the other Dravidian languages. Yeduru in Telugu, Biduru 
in Kannada, Bedru in Tulu are considered to be tadbhava forms 
of the Sanskrit Vetra.* But these terms denote the bamboo 
and not the rattan. In Tamil Vetir is bamboo and Vettiram 
is rattan. 

The origin of the word Bamboo is still a matter of consi¬ 
derable speculation. “This word, one of the commonest in 
Anglo-Indian daily use, and thoroughly naturalised in English, 
is of exceedingly obsecure origin” says Hobson-Jobson. 

The authors of the manual of Administration of the Mad¬ 
ras Presidency are inclined to treat it as an onomatopaic term.* 
Some linguists trace the word to the languages of Sumatra 
and Java in which bambu denotes the bamboo. In attempting 
to discover the origin of this word, it must be remembered that 
“the term bamboo cane in habitually applied in England to 
a kind of walking stick which is formed not from any bamboo 
but from a species of rattan.” The common Dravidian words 
for rattan are, Pirambu, in Tamil, Perambu in Malayalam,Premu 
and P6mu in Telugu and Bambu in Kannada. In the Kannada 
word the radical consonant of the root has been assimilated and 
the initial vowel consonant sonantised. . The antiquity of the 
word Piranbu in Tamil is attested by the ancient lexicons. 4 

1 Vetirum voyum vindmn vindalum 
Panaiyum nedilum varilium ariyum 
Ta^taiyum tikiriyimi tadamam ainaiyum 
Viralum kajaiyum turn bum vejamum 
K&mbuin kijaiyum kicakamum venum 
Origalum mujaiyum mudangalum cantlyum 
M&ngiliv peyar muntojum &kum— 

Pinkala NikantQ, Marapseyar 110. 

* Kittel in his Kannada Dictionary derives the word from the root bidur 
which means scatter ; but the Telugu Lixicon takes it to be a Sanskrit 
derivative. 

• “Bamboo (bambu. Hind ; bombu, Can)—Onomatopaeic from the 
crackling and explosions when they burn”—p. 69. 

♦ Qtti, vettiram, o&ral pirambl-Pingalam, mara, 286. 
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In the Tamil country Pirambu ‘ rattan’ is used for various pur¬ 
poses. The body of country carts and coaches are made of 
this material, and the incumbustible mat, made out of it .known 
as Pirappam Pay, is used for thatching roofs of houses. It is 
possible that this useful material was exported to Sumatra, 
Java and other islands, where the name pirambu was corrupted 
bambu. Competent authorities have pointed out that the word 
bambu is current only on the West Coast of Sumatra and certain 
parts of Java. The standard word for bamboo in the Malay 
language is not bambu but Buluh. There is evidence of the 
familiarity of the word bambu among the Portugese before the 
end of the sixteenth century. It is probable that the Dravidian 
word in it 4 Kannada form passed into English through the Por- 
cigese and was applied in the first instance to rattan and later 
begame the name for the bamboo. 

The Dravidian Languages are rich in terms denoting the 
flower. The popular word fot the blossom is Pu in Tamil, 
Malayalam, Tulu and Kannada and Puvu in Telugu. The 
bud is Mokku in Tamil, Mogga in Telugu and Moggu in Kannada. 
The early stages of the bud are denoted by several words in 
Tamil. Arumbu is the name given to the first stage. The 
literary terms Annai and Cinai also probably denote this stage. 
The next stage is indicated by the words, Mukai and Mottu 
which are variants of Mokku common to most of the Dravidian 
Languages. A fully developed bud at the point of unfolding 
its petals is known as Potu. And a full blown flower is Malar 
or Alar. Of these stages three are mentioned in a couplet of 
Tirukural. • 

“Kalai arumbi pakal ellam potaki 
Malai malarum innoy” 

In these lines love-sickness is likened to a flower. It buds in the 
morning, gqes on developing all day long and stands full flown 
at even tide. The words Arumbu, Potu and Malar used in this 
couplet indicate three distinct stages in the development of the 
flower. A scientific study of the various worde used in the 
South Indian languages for plants and flowers is of inestimable 
value to the student of Dravidian Semantics. 


x It is possible that the Malay word buluh is a corruption of the word 
pul or pullu, which denotes the bamboo in Tamil. The flute made of bamboo 
is popularly known in the Tamil country as pullirgujal. 
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t 

Dr. Caldwell said, “There a.re two neuter pluralising parti¬ 
cles used by the Dra vidian languages:—(1) the Neuter plural 
suffix gal, with its varieties and (2) the neuter plural suffix in 
‘a’ 1 . So far as this statement is concerned he is perfectly right. 

But when he put forth the view that ‘v’ was not a sign 
of plurality, he was making a disputable statement. He has 
himself come to the conclusion that it is in ‘d’ of such words 
as ‘adu’ and ‘idu’ (that, and this) of Tamil, Kannada and Mala- 
yalam and ‘adi’ and ‘idi* of Telugu that the idea of singularity 
resides. It is natural therefore to expect ‘v’ occurring in its 
stead in the plural words to indicate plurality. Dr. Caldwell, 
however, rejected the view that V was indicative of neuter 
plurality, because he thought that ‘av’ and ‘iv' or their near 
equivalents were occurring only in (fond and Telugu in the sense 
of ‘those things' and ‘these things’. Tie said*, “If Telugu and 
(fond were the only extant dialects of the l)ravidian family, 
we should naturally conclude that as ‘d’ is the sign of the neuter 
singular, so ‘v’ is the sign of the neuter plural. When the other 
extajnt dialects, however (Tamil, Malayalam and Kannada) 
are examined, we perceive that this V is not a sign of plurality”. 

This does not appear to be correct. In fact, an examina¬ 
tion of the other extant dialects, especially Tamil, shows that 
this V is a sign of plurality. Tolkappiyam, the ancient extant 
Tamil Grammar, the age of which may be modestly estimated 
to be as early as the 4th century B.C., in one of its rules in the 
Chapter on Orthography speaks® of four words ending in V. 
The rule says that V is the terminal letter of four words in 
Tamil. The commentators have given the instances of av, iv, 
uv and tev ; these correspond respectively to those things, these 
things, the intermediate things and enmities. The meaning 

1 Caldwell's Comparative Grammar, p. 244. 

4 Ibid. p. 250. 

• “Vakarak kilavi nan moli frratu”— 

Tolkappivam, Eluthu. S. 81. 
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of the last word ‘tev’ has been forgotten, and so it is being used 
in the sense of ‘enmity’ simply. That the other three words 
have a plural significance can be borne out by illustrations ga¬ 
thered from ancient c’assical poems. In a poem given by Ka- 
cluvan llaveyinanlr in Paripadal, the age of which is not later 
than the 2nd century A.D., we find these three words occurring 
in the sense of the neuter plural. 1 Kirantaiyar, an author of 
almost the same age, has used ‘av’ and ‘iv’ as remote neuter 
plural and intermediate neuter plural respectively.* Auvaiyar 
I, a poetess of the same age, in one of her poems found in the 
collection called Purananuru, has used ‘iv’ and ‘av’ in this sense. 8 

In the face of this usage it is impossible to maintain that 
‘v’ was not indicative of plurality. The fact that by ‘tev’ we 
mean today enmity and not enmities need not deter us from 
holding that ‘v’ signified the plural ideas. Originally, it should 
have expressed the idea of the plural, as a collective noun, mean¬ 
ing enemies or enmity. It should have passed on to the stage 
when it expressed a group of enemies before it began to express, 
as it does today, the idea of the singular too. Thus we see that 
the rule in Toikappiyam contemplates the usage of four words 
ending in ‘v’ as plurals. Tev. also, originally was a neuter noun. 

Further, there seems to have been a corresponding usage 
of ‘v’ in the pronominal termination of verbs of the neuter plural 
class. It is to this that Tolkappiyar seems to have alluded in 
one of his rules in the Chapter on Etymology.* But wrong 
instances have been given by commentators; Unkuva, tinkuva. 
In these instances, the final ‘a’ is indicative of the neuter plural 
and ‘y’ is only an intervocalic consonant. What the commen¬ 
tators should have done is to furnish us with illustrations where¬ 
in the final letter is ‘v’. Probably by their time, i.e., between 
the 10th and 13th centuries A.D., these usages had gone out 
of vogue. Therefore they were not able to give the proper 
examples. If one, however, takes pains and rummages the 
ancient Tamil classics, one will be able to find instances therefor. 

1 Ivvum Uvvum avvum piravum 
Eraam arnta nir pirintu 
Meval Canrana ollam. (St. 4, 11. 83-85). 

* Avvum piravum ottanai uvvum, 

Evvayi novum niye (St. 2, 11. 58-59). 

s Ivve, pili anintu otc. (Puram. St. 95). 

Awe, pakaivark-kutti etc. (ibid.) 

4 A, A vena varuum iruti 
Appan rotinre palavari eolle (Col. 9) 

10 
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One such instance is available in the text of a poem in Pitra- 
nanuiu. ‘love' pili anintu... .viya nakaravve ’. (‘Iv-f e be¬ 
comes by rule ivve; similarly nakarav -f e may become naka¬ 
ravve. Nakarav means “things belonging to Nagar or City”. 
But the traditional way of looking at this is different. ‘Nakara’ 
in ‘Nakaravve’ would be taken to be a combination of Nakar 
(city) and ‘a’ the neuter plural suffix. On the other hand, the 
word lends itself to be split as ‘Nakar’ and ‘av’ too. According 
to the traditional interpretation, e is the element for emphasis, 
‘v’ is ah intervocalic and the other ‘v’ is a redundancy permissi¬ 
ble in poetry. But to mo it appears that because we have not 
been accustomed to finding pronominal terminations of ‘v’ in 
modern times, we fall into the error of regarding the ‘a’ as the 
neuter plural verbal inflexion. The line I have quoted above 
from Purananuru, a work of great antiquity (1st or 2nd cen¬ 
tury A.D.), ought to show that the rule in Tolkappiyam on the 
subject contemplates the usage of V as a neuter plural termina¬ 
tion of verbs also. If we had other great works of that period 
completely, we should have been able to collect more instances 
of this kind. Dr. Caldwell himself said 1 that it is in the poetry 
and in the speech of the peasantry that the ancient condition 
of the language is best studied. In the light of this remark, 
Purananuru may be taken to throw a flood of light on the con¬ 
dition of the speech of those ancient days, and the inference is 
irresistible that *v’ was employed as a neuter plural suffix. 

There is a beautiful regularity with which the pronominal 
sign of the third person is kept both in the nominatives and in 
the verbs in Tamil. For instance, corresponding to ‘an’, the 
masculine singular suffix in ‘aww’ (the remote demonstrative 
masculine singular pronoun), there is ‘an’ in vantanan (=he 
came) at the final part. Similarly the feminine singular, 'al', 
the epicene plural ‘ar’ and the neuter singular ‘tu’ are all found 
in the nominative forms aval, avar and atu as also in the verb 
finite forms vantaml, vantanar and vantatu. In ‘ vantana ’ 
(=those things came), the neuter plural verb, there is ‘a’, the 
plural suffix, which is found in Tamil nouns such as pala, cila, 
pirn etc. and in Malayalam demonstratives ava, iva etc. The 
Tamil neuter demonstrative plural ‘ avai ’ and ‘ ivai ’, however, 
have slightly diverged from the old form, while Malayalam has 
kept it intact. In line with this regular process one should 
expect ‘v’ to occur as the suffix both in the nominal and verbal 
forms of the neuter plural, if ‘v’ is a plural suffix at all. This 
expectation is fulfilled in a line quoted from Purananuru. Ivve 


1 Comparative Grammar, p. 45. 
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viyanakaravve. Thus we find that through V as a plural 
suffix in verbs has fallen into desuetude, it exixted at one stage 
in the history of the Tamil language. 

Even if the occurrence of ‘v’ as a plural neuter sign of the 
verb finite is doubtful, its occurrence in the nominal forms is 
quite certain, as evidenced by the passages quoted from Pari- 
padal and Purananuru, which have av, iv and uv as neuter 
plurals of the remote, proximate and intermediate demonstra¬ 
tives. These urude forms are found in Gond, one of the uncul¬ 
tivated dialects of the Dravidian group, as ‘av’ and ‘iv’, meaning 
those things and these things. As Gond is a language spoken 
in an isolated part of the country (in the hilly and jungly tracts 
in Central India), far removed from foreign contact, it is natural 
to think that its usage is not a borrowed one. If its usage is 
not borrowed and if its usage is in accord with the usuage in 
ancient Tamil classics, it could be surmised that that usage is 
purely Dravidian.. Telgu ‘avi’ and ‘ivi’, Kannada ‘avu’ and 
‘ivu’, Malayalam ‘ava and ‘iva’ and modern Tamil ‘avai’ and 
‘ivai’ do all possess in common ‘v’, the indubitable sign of neuter 
plurality. Neither the initial vowel nor the final vowel in these 
words can be regarded as expressing the id'ea of number, for 
the former expresses the kind of demonstrative (whether re¬ 
mote, proximate or intermediate) and the latter, being a mutable 
vowel in each dialect, has nothing to contribute to the semantic 
value but is only an element of euphonisation. Even as ‘t’ 
occurring in the medial part of the singular neuter demonstra¬ 
tives such as ‘atu’ and ‘itu’ in Tamil, Malayalam and Kannada 
and ‘ati’ and ‘iti’ in Telugu is a sign of singularity, as is taken 
by Dr. Caldwell, 1 ‘v’ occurring in the medial part of words 
such as avi, avu, ivi, ivu etc. undoubtedly constitutes the sign 
of the neuter plural. Thus it is evident that Dr. Caldwell’s - 
view on the subject needs correction. I am sure that had he 
any opportunity to consult Tolkappiyam, Putananuiu and Pari- 
padal he would have quite willingly accepted the view that 
*v’ was as much a neuter plural suffix in the Dravidian languages 
as 'a* 


1 Comparative Grammar, p. 280. 
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Department, University of Madras. 

What is the history of pluralisation in the Dravidian 
languages? In these ancient languages, today, we find innu¬ 
merable pluralising particles which on careful observation tend 
to show a unity in diversity and thereby throw some light on 
the grammatical point of the Primitive Dravidian tongue. 

To many it may so'and strange when we state that at one 
stage in the history of the Dravidian languages,'—in those bygone 
ages—there did not exist in the language any pluralising suffix. 
To some extent, even as in Malayalam of today where the gender 
of the verb is being understood by the context and not by the 
verbal terminations, so in the primitive Dravidian languages, 
number was being understood by the context. This point has 
been hinted by the eminent philologist Dr. Caldwell who says, 
“The poets and the peasants, the most faithful guardians of 
antiqne form of speech, rarely pluralise the neuter and are fond 
of using the singular noun in an indefinite singular-plural sense, 
without specification of number, except in so far as it is expressed 
by the context. Hence they will rather say “nalu madu meygi- 
redu” (literally, four ox is feeding) than “nalu madugal meygi- 
ndrana” (four oxen are feeding) which would sound stiff and 
pedantic. Dr. Caldwell has pointed out this as an example to 
show that they rarely pluralise the neuter. What Dr. Caldwell 
says regarding neuter plurals in Tamil holds good in the case of 
other Dravidian Languages. But we can go a step further and 
quoting from Tulu, one of the ancient families of languages 
in the Dravidian group, state that pluralising was unknown even 
with the masculine-feminine or high caste nouns. Therein it is 
more idomatic to say “patt alu benpundu” (literally ten person 
is working) than to say” patt alu (ku) lu benper (ten persons are 
working). It is quite probable that the other languages of 
the family, having progressed, invented those subtle distinctions 
of number etc., and dropped out of use the primitive way, while 
Tuju, the uncultivated language of the group has retained the 
old usages too. Hence, we may go further than Caldwell and 
say that the number of all Dravidian nouns whether high-caste 
or caste-less was originally indefinite. The singular, the pri¬ 
mitive condition of every noun, was then the only number 
which was or could be recognised by nominal or verbal inflexion 
and plurality was left to be inferred by the context. 
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So, withjthis evidence before us, we may safely conclude 
with what Dr. Caldwell hinted that as civilisation made pro¬ 
gress, the plural made its appearence and effected a permanent 
settlement in the department of high caste or masculine-famine 
nouns. While the number of casteless or neuter nouns, whether 
suffixes of plurality were used or not, still remained generally 
unrecognised by the verb in the Dravidian languages. 

The various plural suffixes in the Dravicliam Languages 

Let us take into consideration the multifarious plural 
suffixes in some of the important Dravidian languages and 
try to trace their historical growth and ramifications:— 

Pluralising 


suffixes. Kannada 

Tamil 

Malayahim 

Talugu 

Tulu 

‘m’ 

nam (we) 
nim (you, pi.) 

yam, nam, 
nir, nivir, 
niyir. 

nan rial nam 
niririal nom 

memu 

miru 

namo 

ir 

‘ar’ 

avar (they) 
arasar (kings) 
bandar 
(have come) 

avar 

avar 

arasar 

varu 

rajulu 

vaccinar 

• • 

‘ar’ 

bandar 

(Inscriptions) 

9 

vandar 

vannu 

... 

• • t 

‘mar 

Pillai-mar 

Arasan-mar ... 

• • • 

‘mar 

9 

Pillai-mar 

(Pillais) 

Arasan-mar 
( Moplahs ) 

• • • 

‘or’ 

Kottor 

(Donors) 

(Inscriptions) 

Koduttor 

Koduttor 

• • 

• • 

‘ir’ 

Pendir 

(wives) 

Tayvir 

(mothers) 

Pendir 

van nir 

vacciri 
(have come) 

• • 

‘vir’ 

Taymir 

• • 

• • 

• • 

‘dir’ 

Appandir 

(fathers) 

Tandegal 

(fathers) 

Ayyand 

ir 

• • 

• • 

‘kal’ 

Tandegal 

Narigal 

pnrushalu 

Akuju 

(they) 

‘lu’ 

Bandalo 
(They came) 

• • 

• • 

purushalu 

Ponnulu 

(ladies) 

‘ko’ 

Makko 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• » 


(Children) 

Alugo 

(servants) 

‘a’ avu avai ava avi avu 

. (they-neuter) (they-neuter) (they) (they) (it & they) 
‘avu’ Piriyavu 
(big ones) 
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From the foregoing tables we ssee that when reduced tc 
the simplest, there are pluralising suffixes (1) ‘m’,(2) ‘ar’, with 
all its ramifications, (8) ‘kal’, with its superb guises and (4) ‘a’ 
or ‘avu’. Today it is rather hard to trace an}' semblance among 
these four entities and state at what period in the history of 
the Dravidian languages these developments took place. 

The very ancient suffix ‘in’ is used in almost all the Dravi¬ 
dian languages for pluralising the first and the second personal 
pronouns. However, in the case of Tamil, Telugu and Tulu, 
second person plural, ‘nir’, and ‘ir’ are used. As is natural, 
this must have been in vogue long before the third personal 
pronouns began to be plurahsed amt the gender idea got settled. 

Between ‘ar’ and ‘kal’ it is extremely difficult to choose 
which of the two is more ancient. In spite of the earliest gram¬ 
marian of Tamil, Tolkappiyar, having mentioned ‘kal’ as the 
plural suffix confined to neuter nouns, we have early instances 
in inscriptions, when ‘kal’ was used as an epicene plural suffix 
and it is quite probable that long before the gender idea got 
settled on the people, if at all there was a plural number idea, 
it may not be wrong to assume that at some time, in the dim 
beginnings of our languages, one common particle was being 
used, if at an earlier time no such distinction was made and the 
number was indefinite. 

I am inclined to think that what has been dubbed as the 
neuter plural suffix, namely, ‘kal’, or ‘a’ or ‘avu’ must be primi¬ 
tive and the common suffix for the following reasons : 

1 . Though ‘ar’ may be restricted to the epicene group, ‘kal’ 
is used for all the neuter as well as many a high caste nouns 
which fact proves the universal applicability and greater hold 
over the language than ‘ar’ which must be a later importation 
or derivation to fulfil a particular need. In fact ‘kal’ may be 
used to pluralise all nouns. 

2 . Telugu, one of the important members of the Dravidian 
group, employs Tu’, a guise of ‘kal’ for epicene plurals. 

8 . In Malayalam, the plural form of the second person is 
nihhal and there is no other form for the same. Since first 
and second person plurals must be more ancient and Malayalam 
has retained many primitive forms of speech, ‘kal’ may be a 
high class plural suffix. 

4. In some of the pluralised forms of the high-caste nouns 
like ‘makkaj’, ‘pengaj’, ‘anulu’, ‘gurugaj’, ‘adigaj’, the suffix 
‘ar’ is almost unknown.) 
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The hold of ‘kal’ over the language must have been so 
great that due to sheer force of habit for ages people must have 
felt that the pluralising was incomplete—a kind of void- with¬ 
out the affixation of ‘ka|’ which alono they thought was the 
real pluralising particle. Hence, the double plurals and hono- 
rofic plurals, ‘devarkal’, ‘avergal’, ‘avval’, etc. 

5 . In some of the old dialects which can be expected to re¬ 
tain several of the old construction of grammar, we come across 
the epicene plurals of the form ‘alugo’, ‘acarigo’, ‘Bhattakko’ 
(retaining only the ‘k’ portion of ‘kal’). The first and second 
person plurals are ‘engo’ and ‘ningo’. 

6 . In some of the'dialects the epicene plural verb is ‘bandalo’ 

• undalo’, To’ is the plural suffix, ‘k’ having been dropped. 

7 . In some of the ancient dialects, ‘ava’ or ‘avu’ is used for 
the epicene third personal pronoun in tho place of ‘avar’ with 
the least feeling of indecency or inconvenience. Avu ibbar 
battavu, (They two persons are coming). 

Thus, there must have been a time in the history of the 
language, when ‘avu’, the neuter plural suffix, was used for the 
epicene plurals and their practice is retained to this day in some 
of the dialects. 

A3 civilisation advanced, and the gender idea got infixed 
‘at’ must have forced itself on the high-caste nouns and effected 
a permanent settlement therein. ‘Ar’ with its multifarious 
alternative forms such as ‘ar’, ‘ir’, ‘dir’, ‘vir’,‘bar’, ‘ir’, ‘or’, etc., 
has been able to presorve its high caste in not allowing itself 
to be appended to neuter nouns. But it is unfortunate to 
note that ‘ar’ has not been successful in keeping out ‘kal’ and 
its retinue out of bounds. There must have been a confusion 
regarding the use of these suffixes. Grammarians, like the 
author of Tolkappiyam, must have felt the necessity for drawing 
a line between the pluralising suffixes of the high-caste and 
neuter nouns and gave the verdict that ‘kal’ be confined to 
neuter plurals, and ‘ar’ forms to the high-caste plurals. But 
no grammarian’s legislation could check the influence of the 
old ‘kal’. We find ‘ar’ forms employed for pluralising the epi¬ 
cene in all the early literatures and inscriptions and it is inter¬ 
esting to note that ‘r’ is an essential particle of the pluralising 
suffix. Doctor Caldwell is of opinion that ‘r’ was always pre¬ 
ceded by a vowel and due to vowel harmony in particular situa¬ 
tions and the genius of each dialect, it assumed these various 
forms, but always retained the ‘r\ 
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In certain cases ‘a’-f-‘ar’>‘avar'and in plurals like ‘banda 
var the ‘va’ is dropped and there Was an elongation resulting 
in ‘bandor’ (‘or’ suffix). Perhaps during the time of Kesiraja 
‘or’ suffix fell into disuse. The ‘ar’ and ‘ir’ suffix in combination 
earned augments ‘b’, ‘v’, ‘ar’, (‘enbar’, ‘tayvir’, enmar’) which 
later on came to be separated and used independently as plural 
particles such as ‘dir’, ‘vir’, ‘bar’, ‘mar’, ‘mar’, etc. 

Perhaps in th universal suffix ‘kal’, ‘k’ may be an augment 
particle in the case of certain words, which later on became 
part and parcel of the suffix in separation. 

Knowing that T and ‘r’ are produced almost at the same 
place (murfhanya) and examples are not wanting where words 
with T ‘r’ (K, T, Te, tili to know is ‘teri’ in Tulu), shall we may 
say that at an early stage, when epicene plural came to be sepa¬ 
rated ‘ar’ branched off from ‘kal’? 
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THE EVOLUTION OP FINGER TECHNIQUE IN INDIAN 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

Prof. P. Samhamovrthy, B.A. B.L. 

Head, Department of Music, Madras University. 

Instrumental music has played a prominent part in the 
evolution of the music of both the Orient and the Occident. 
Man became early conscious of the fundamental principles of 
musical science, through musical instruments. The monopho- 
nous voiee was not of much help to him in practically working 
out and understanding the various musical laws and-phenomena. 
The ancient harp helped the scholars to comprehend the nature 
of consonant and dissonant intervals, the frequency ratios of 
notes, the harmonic series and the method of deriving modes 
by the process of modal shift of tonic. 

Except the key-board types, all other types of instruments 
are fully represented in India. The Indian musician had no 
use for the key-board type of instrument, since it gave only 
notes of fixed pitch and had no provision for the playing of the 
delicate quarter-tones and the subtle graces. It would indeed 
have been a surprise to students of comparative musicology, if 
the key-board type of instrument had developed in India. 

India is perhaps the earliest country in the history of 
world culture to realise the value of absolute music. The 
association of musical instruments with Divine Beings and 
Divine minstrels can be cited in proof of this statement. Ins¬ 
trumental music was held in great esteem from early times. 
Instrumental music was an indispensable accompaniment 
in recitals of Vocal music. In the days when the tambura had 
not come into vogue and such instruments as the chromatic 
pitch-pipe and tuning forks did not exist and in the days when 
compositions were not sung to an adhara shadja as is done now 
the value of instrumental accompaniment is obvious. The 
instruments not only gave the key-note but also furnished the 
musical accompaniment. Vocal music and Instrumental music 
have had a healthy reaction on each other from early times. 
The person with the gifted voice easily dominated the instru¬ 
mentalist in early times. The latter tried to reproduce on his 
instrument all the nuances of the song and these conscious 
efforts at playing an embellished and polished music laid the 
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foundations for the development of an elaborate finger technique, 
plectral technique, blowing technique and atrikiiig technique 
The coming into existence of the metallic strings and frets 
opened up fresh possibilities and the instrumentalist was not 
slow in making full use of the new facilities. With the exten¬ 
ded compass and the variety and richness of tone-colour, at 
his disposal he in his turn began to oceupy an enviable position. 
The singers soon perceived the beauties of Yina Music, and 
began to imitate the same. Thus the Gayaka style and the 
Yainika style reacted on each other and with very good results. 

The genius of India is fully reflected in the complex finger 
technique seen in her instrumental music. This technique is 
one of gradual growth and represents the accumulated wisdom 
of the instrumentalists of the past. Skill in finger technique 
is acquired after many years of practice. The play of those 
who have not acquired a command over finger technique will 
not be delightful. Their performances will be childlike in 
character. To perform classical compositions accurately one 
needs a high degree of proficiency in finger technique. To 
perform manodharma sangita, one needs even a higher degree 
of proficiency in finger technique. 

The subject of finger technique admits of a four-fold 
treatment : the technique relating to (1) tata vadyas (chordo- 
phones) (2) sushira vadyas (aerophones) (3) Avanaddha vadyas 
(membranophones) and (4) Ghana vadyas (Autophones). The 
unequal lengths of the fingers seem to be designed by Nature 
for developing an intelligent technique, which will be of help in 
playing in a graceful, neat and good style. Finger technique 
is the technique involved in applying the fingers to the strings, 
the holes and the drum-head. There are special exercises to 
give strength to the fingers. Finger technique has kept pace 
with the developments in music century after century. Daring 
experiments in fingering were attempted by enterprising instru¬ 
mentalists from time to time. These experiments involved 
some years of practice and some at stages, these pioneers gave 
up their attempts as hope less. The jaru style of Violin play 
now in vogue in South India is an instance in point. When new 
instruments were invented or when improved patterns of 
instruments came into existence, instrumentalists worked at 
these new instruments and evolved the most satisfactory finger 
technique. 

Excepting the mridanga, tabla and pakhawaj the remain¬ 
ing percsussion instruments do not admit of an elaborate finger 
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technique. These three instruments provide a delightful cross 
rhythmical accompaniment and contribute to the excellence 
of an Indian Concert. The rhythmical harmony provided by 
them is fascinating. Some rhythmical syllables are played by 
damping fractional areas of the drum-head, with the hand. 
The late mridangam Narayanasami Appa was so alive to the 
responsible character of fingers, that he would not even grasp 
the door lintel of a Kailway carriage . He invariably asked one 
of his disciples to open the carriage door for him. The ghata 
an old instrument is even now used in South Indian concerts, 
as an upa tala vadya (secondary rhythmic accompaniment). 
The hand, the wrist, finger tips and a finger nails are used in 
playing thih instrtimerit. From ite ve^y nature, the ghana 
vadyas do not admit of any finger technique. The metallic- 
plates or discs are merely struck and their rhythmical accom¬ 
paniment is on the same footing as the accompaniment provided 
by the percussion instruments in European orchestras. 

Wind Instruments like the flute and the nagasvaram 
have evolved an elaborate finger technique. The latter instru¬ 
ment is not more than 700 years old. In the nagasvaram 
semitones are produced by adjustments in the strength of 
blowing and not by partially opening the finger holes as in the 
flute. The fingering system of the flute of the ancient period 
is different from that of the modern Period. Terms like Kam- 
pita, Valita, Mukta, Ardhamukta and Nipidita are significant 
in relation to the finger teachnique of the flute. Single tongue- 
ing was in vogue from ancient times. Double tongueing triple 
tongueing, quadruple tongueing, finger strokes and cross finger¬ 
ing are later developments. The technique of flute play made 
rapid strides, when it attained the status of a Primary instru¬ 
ment. In wind instruments the blowing technique is an 
important factor in the production of the nuances of music. 

The finger technique of the Vina has a long history. In 
ancient times the Vina was of the harp type. A series of 
strings were stretched over an open frame and were set in vibra¬ 
tion by the fingers. The strings were strenched vertically 
between the soundboard and the arm or neck. Each string 
produced only one note. The strings were turned to notes of 
absolute piston and to the fundamental scale. We come across 
•the sapta-tantri Vina in the story of Guttila the musician in 
one of the Budhdist Jataka legendas. The Vina with a finger 
board (without frets) with one or two strings is seen in 
early sculptures and in the Ajanta frescopes. Whereas the 
former harp-type of vina was held vertical and played, the latter 
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was held in an oblique posture and played. There were limita¬ 
tions for both these types of instruments. The longer strings 
of the hirp-vina when struck gave a containing note and such 
modern devices as the damper of the piano were unknown in 
those days. This continued vibration of the longer guts was 
a distrubing factor in the proper enjoyment of music. The 
SiUppadikaram refers to the four defects (Sempakai, Arppu, 
Adirvu, Kudam) which every Yal player should overcome. 
The same work also refers to terms like .Vartial, Vadittal, 
Undal, Uraldal, Uruttudal and Teruttudal significantly ex¬ 
planatory of the plectral technique and tuning technique. 

The strings of the svaramandala, another ancient instru¬ 
ment were merely struck and played and so the question of 
linger technique does not arise in the case of this instrument. 
The instrument was kept on the floor and was performed on open 
strings. The invention of frets constitutes an important land¬ 
mark in the evolution of the Vina. The number of Strings was 
reduced and the playing of such gamakas as Kampita, linea. 
tiripa, vali, tribhinna Kurula, ahata and ullasita and purva 
dhal and uttara dhal become an easy task. The plectral 
technique also developed side by side with the left 
hand technique. Such terms as savra mittu, sahitya 
m'ttu, laya mittu, jodu mittu, Kattiri mittu, sruti mittu and 
pattu ni'ttu are significant. The Vinu is held in both the 
vertical and horizontal postures and played. In the former 
case, the dandi of the instrument is relatively of a shorter 
length and the performing in the higher octaves on all the four 
strings is also relatively easier. On the Vina and the gotuva- 
dyarn one can play simultaneously on two octaves. This was 
not possible on the ancient harp-like vina. Compositions like 
the Thaya vina students to acquire proficiency in raitai mittu. 
Composers who were also vainikas wrote special types of compo¬ 
sitions which helped players of Vina to improve the finger 
technique of the left hand and the plectral technique of the 
right hand. 


The European instrument Violin has been successfully 
adapted in the south. The earlier pidivadyam naturally gave 
way to the later pleasing jaru vadyam. The new style of bow 
technique used for playing tanas is delightful. In some instru¬ 
ments of the North, the finger nails of the left hand glide over 
or along the slide of the playing strings. 
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STEHRPAESANGHA 

By 

Prop. D. D. Kapadia, m.a. ( Poona 

During the course of my studies of the Avesta language, 
I was particularly struck by the apparent absence of a specific 
word or words in the extant Avesta texts for Sudreh, the sa¬ 
cred shirt of the Zoroastrians. That the custom of putting on 
the Sudreh with Kusti (sacred girdle) on it, was from very old 
times prevalent amongst the Mazdayasnans (i.e. those believing 
in one true and living God), and was in vogue even- before the 
advent of Holy Prophet Zoraster, is obvious from Yasna 
IX 26, where it is distinctly mentioned that Prophet HAOMA 
(a contemporary of king Kai-Kaus and king Kai-Khusru of 
Kiyanian Dynasty of Iranian monarchs) was given the gifts 
of Sudreh and Kusti by Almighty God ; (vide note on p. 41 of 
Dr. Unvala’s Horn Yasht). This custom seems to have been 
acknowledged and embodied by Zarathushtra in his Religion 
(Dadistan, Pur. XXXVIII, 19) and is prevalent upto this day 
amongst the followers of Zarathushtra, both in Iran and India. 
According to the author of Dadistan-i-Dinik, it was king Jam- 
shed who first introduced this custom of Sudreh-Kusti (Pur. 
XXXVIII19). 

In Avesta, there is a distinct word for Kusti (sacred girdle) 
viz. aiwyanghana found scattered in several places in the texts; 
also a verb for tying on the sacred Kusti aiwi-yaungh to put 
on the Kusti, and the word aiwyasta, one who has been invested 
with Sudreh-Kusti, or more generally one who has gone through 
a complete course of religious instructions. How then is it 
possible that there should not be a word for such an important 
adjunct as Sudreh in the extant Avesta texts ? I thus became 
curious to solve that riddle. 

In Pahlavi however there is no lack of equivalent words 
for Sudreh, of which the most common is Shavik ; also there is 
the word or tehkuk ?, also azir-aiwyagan or azirkustik; also nimak, 
vastrag-i-andartum, Vahuman vastrag etc. 

Ervad B.N. Dhabar, in Hormazdyar Framarz Rivayet, 
pp. 23-82, has given exhaustive references about Siidreh and 
Kusti occurring in Pahlavi literature, especially those in Sha- 
yast-n6-Shayast, Dadistan-i-Dinik, Nirangist&n, Vendidad etc. 

11 
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The Avesta word used generally for Sudreh is vastra which 
ordinarily means clothing, and it seems to have been used as an 
equivalent of Sudreh, but no specific word is in use as the Avesta 
equivalent for Sudreh. 

Whils t in the midst of this perplexity about the absence 
of an Avesta equivalent for Sudreh, I happened to go through 
Vachar-Kard-irDinik, a Pahlavi book edited by late Dasturji 
Saheb Peshotanji Byramji Sanjana in 1848, and I was parti¬ 
cularly struck by two passages, which are presumed to be 
extracts from Baghn Yasht and Niyadum Nask, wherein there 
are clearly words alluding to Sudreh. These passages are also 
quoted by Dr. West, Sacred Books of the East vol. XXXVII 
pp. 471 , 474 and 475 . 

The first of these passages occurs on p. 160, as under:— 
Avesta 1 —‘Yata&t^yo Mazdayasno aperenayiiko avi h6 hapta 
saredha frajasaiti stehrpaesangho aiwyaunghono paitish h6 
maidhyai bujyamano avi h6 nara paschaiti nemanghenti.’ 

Pahlavi —‘ke az oisan mazdyastan apurnay-i awar an 
(o pa dat-i) haft sal-i fr&z-raset,—aiwyanghan pa an miyan 
banded awar an mard pas niyayeshn-aumand hast.’ 

Trans .— (It is revealed from the Avesta Text of the Ba- 
ghafi Yasht that) When of those Mazdayasnas, a youth reaches 
the age of seven years, (he ties “stehrpaesangha” and “kusti” 
on his loins, (and) upon that a man thereafter is fit to offer 
his prayers. 

The word stehrpaesangha, in this para is obviously used 
for Sudreh, though in the Pahlavi translation, unfortunately 
the word seems to have been inadvertently dropped. Dr. 
West also has omitted to give the meaning of the word '‘stehr¬ 
paesangha” perhaps aware of the fact that the word is dropped 
in Pahlavi rendering. The meaning of this word which is so 
far generally accepted is, adorned with stars, ‘star-spangled’ 
or ‘star-striped.’ But I submit that to take it here as qualifying 
the noun avwyanghana, and translate it as ‘‘star-spangled kusti” 
is rather unsound. But on the contrary to take them as 
separate nouns and translate them as “Sudreh” and “kusti” 
is much more reasonable. 

A “sudreh” can be a decorated one, as we have in vogue 
an embroidered Sudreh, but no body has dreamt of an orna¬ 
mented “Kusti”. Thus the presumption is more to regard 
“stehrpaesangha” as “Sudreh,” which can be an embroidered 
one. 

1 Owing to typographical difficulties long vowels are denoted in this 
paper in three different ways, as shown! 6 and II. 
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The second of these passages which oconrs on pp. 180-181 
of the same book is more explicit and comprehensive and oconrs 
as under— 

.... a6vak in ku. stdrahrpaesanghkm awa garapan khup 
awayet che andar Niyadum goft estet— 

Avesta —Aat aokhta Ahuro Mazd6o yat aetd yd mazda- 
yasna aetdm srirem vastrem stehrpaesanghem hvam tanum 
badha paoirim vanghanemcha hadha varano paitanemcha, 
paschaiti aiwyaunghano ava hd maidhyanem bujayamnd. 

Adtem zisrirem vastrem mainyut&shtem hacha mainya- 
vanam damanam avi me fradadhat Ahurd Mazdao ashava. 
Yatha hd varano paitanem asti manayen hvare-khshadtahd 
hadha hd vastranam yaozdathranam frayaza va nizbaya va 
Ahurai Mazdai Ameshanam spentanam Spitama Zarathushtra. 

Translation —One thing is that stahrpaesanghdn with pro¬ 
per garapan is necessary, as is revealed in Niyadum Nask 
that—Thus spake Ahura Mazd, then for him who is a 
Mazdysna this fine garment stehrpaesangha with Defender 
of the faith (i.e. garavan) is surely the first clothing to put 
on his body and kusti tied on it at his waist. 

For Holy Ahura-Mazd, from amongst his spiritual crea¬ 
tions, bestowed upon me (who am Zarathushtra) this fine 
spiritually-designed garment. 

As this Defender of the Faith (garavan ) is like the shining 
Sun, thereupon with these pure garments, 0 Spitama 
Zarathushtra! you invoke and sing praises to Ahura Mazd and 
the Ameshaspands. 

Pahlavi rendering gives the translation of this Avesta 
passage with its usual glosses which make the meaning 
very explicit. The Pahlavi rendering is as under— 

Pahlavi —‘A^tun goft Aoharmazd ka oishan k6 mazdaya- 
sta hend di in vastrag-i star-pesit (ku taskuk) pas az haft sal 
bastan a6 j>as az haft sal) andar khvesh tan fratumih 
nahumbet (a6 piishi-dann) di an ava vardeshnpan (ku 
garavan darost) u pas di aiwyagahann awar di stahr-i d 
miyan (chun kamarband) banded. 

Oi in che nivak pa didan vastrag-i mindi tashide az mindyan 
daman b6 di men ke Zartuhsht ham fraz-dad Aoharmazd asho. 

Chun di varoeshnnpan (ku garavan hast) humanak an 
ke chun Khvurshid nivak varoeshnn dashtar u shed vahesht 
khvastar hast ke padiraftar-i dinn, pas awa an vastrag-i yush- 
dasar (ku pak) fraz-yaz aydv stayishnn kun Aoharmazd rai fi 
Amahuspandan rai, ae Spetman Zartuhsht. 
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Zend in ku Mazdayastan hast Yazdan parastaran 
starpesit (ku vastrag-i u tashkuk) u varoeshnn (ku az dil kamak 
dinn dashtar) (ad az di padiraftar-i dinn-i mazdayastan ku 
garavan darand. 

Translation —Thus spoke Aoharmazd. Then for those, 
who are Mazdyasnan, invariably after seven years (i.e. after 
seven years of age), he first covers (i.e. puts on) his body with 
this fine starpesid garment (i.e. tashkuk Sudreh), and that 
one is with Defender of the Faith (i.e.properly prepared garavan) 
and then he, on that Stdhar ties the kiisti at the waist (like a 
waist-band). 

That Holy Aoharmazd bestowed on me, who am Zartu- 
hsht,—this good-looking and spiritually-designed garment from 
amongst His spiritual creations. 


And as this Defender of Faith (which is garavan) is like 
the Sun (preserver of good hiith) and seeker after shining para¬ 
dise (there is one who says-is an acceptor of the religion) then 
with that purified (i.e. pure) garment, 0 Zartuhshat! you invoke 
and sing praises of Aoharmazd and Ameshaspands. (Gloss is 
this that ^liazdayasnans are worshippers of God and invested 
with star-pesid (i.e. the garment of Sudreh) and with Faith (i.e. 
preservers of Faith by willing hearts and acceptors of the Ma- 
zdayasnan religion, i.e. they keep the garavan). 


This Avesta quotation as well its Pahlavi rendering clearly 
show that the word “Stehrpaosangha” is the equivalent for 
Sudreh, which should always have proper “garavan,” i.e. the 
sacred sac, otherwise known in Pahlavi writings as “Kisseh-i 
Kerfak”, the sac in which all good meritorious deeds are to he 
stored up. Pahlavi has given explicit gloss that “Stahr pae- 
sangham” or “Star-pesid” or “stahar” is “tashkuk”or “Sudreh” 
and that this garapan is in fact the emblem representing 
Protector of Faith and an absolutely necessary adjunct to a 
Sudreh, which is the innermost garment of a Mazdyasnan. 


There is a third passage in the same book on page 188, 
giving details of the clothing to be put on a dead body-where 
the Avesta equivalent for Sudreh is given as “antema aiwya- 
unghana” with its Pahlavi equivalent “azir aiwyagan,” which 
when paraphrased “innermost of the Kusti” or “what is under¬ 
neath the Kusti.” As this passage does not give any further 
information, I am not quoting it here. »But from the passages 
of “Vachar Kard-i Dinik” it can be easily presumed that “Stehr- 
paesangha” is the specific word in Avesta for Sudreh, the sacred 
shirt of the Mazdyasnans. 
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Having now made an examination of the passages of 
Vaohar-kard-i Dirtik, let us now extend our inquiry to those 
passages wherein the word “Stehrpaesangha” occurs in the 
extant Avesta texts. There are four passages in which this 
word occurs, and there is a fifth one in which the word “Ste- 
hrpaesa” occurs. I consider the word Stehrpaesa as absolutely 
distinct from “Stehrpaesangha,” the word under investigation. 

The first and the most appropriate of these passages in 
which this word is met with in Avesta, is Yasna IX 26, and it 
is as under :— 

Avesta —’Fra te mazdao barat paourvanim aiwyangha- 
nem stehrpaesanghem mainyu-t&shtem vanguhim daen&m 
mazdayasnim. 

Translation —(Ahura) Mazd brought forth for thee, an¬ 
cient “kusti” (and) spiritually-designed “stehrpaesangha” (and) 
good Mazdayasn faith. 

Ervad K.E. Kanga translates it — 

{Ahura) Mazd brought forth for thee in ancient times 
spiritually designed (and) star-spangled Kiisti (and) good 
mazdayasn faith. 

Other scholars have also translated it in a similar sense. 
But my contention is that the translation as above by me is 
more appropriate, and clearly shows that God bestowed these 
gifts of Kusti-sudreh and good holy Mazdayasn religion, on 
prophet Haoma. As stated above, a star-spangled Kiisti has 
no meaning. Nobody has ever seen decorations on a Kiisti, but 
one has seen decorations on a Sudreh, as an embroider-Sudreh 
as what we call in Gujarati-badho bharelo sadra. Such a Siidreh 
has been in vogue and especially rich people used to exult in 
putting on a fully embroidered Sudreh. Further in this as well 
as in' all other passages, the word “Stehrpaesangha” is accom¬ 
panied by the word “mainyu-tashta,” showing that Sudreh 
is a sacred spiritual garment and has invariably ben recogni¬ 
zed as such. 

The Pahlavi rendering of this passage is thus— 

Pahlavi —Fraz to kn-i Aoharmazd bord parvand aiwyfl- 
kgan-i star-pesid-i minuyan-thshid veb dinn-i Mazdayastan 
(avash aiwiyakganih 6 ku chun kiistik awa mard ayokarde 
dinn-icha-i awa Horn aediim ayokarde). 

Translation —Hormazd brought forth for thee the clothing 
of “aiwyakgkn” (kusti) and spiritually-designed “star-pesid” 
(Sudreh) and good Mazdayasn faith. The state of having 
Kusti-sudreh on ones’ body is this, that just as kustisiidreh 
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are united (made one) with men (so, also) the religion is 
united (made one) with Haoma). 

In D&dist&n-i Dinik, Pur. XXXVIII, sec. 15, the same 
quotation is copied out verbatim, as an authority quotation, 
in connection with the subject of “Siidreh-Kusti” as under— 

Pahlavi —Chun goft-ast andar m&nsar ku aiwy&ng&n-i 
star-pesid-i minu-yan-tkshid veh dinn-i mazdayasnan. 

Trans —As it is said in Avesta, that Kusti and spiritually- 
designed “star-pesid” and good mazdayasn religion. 

Now in this Pahavi rendering of the avesta passage, there 
is one technical word “parvand” used before the word “aiwy&n- 
gan” and it seems to have been in place of the Avesta word 
“paourvanim.”J2 and K5 give this word as “parvand” with a 
circumflex over d, whilst in Mss.91 of Mulla Feeroze Library, 
there is a gloss “fradum” written above “parvand.” The Aves¬ 
ta word “paourvanya” means ‘former’ ‘ancient,* or of old; but 
the word “parvand” used by the Pahlavi writers is, I presume, 
quite a different thing. My presumption is that the Pahlavi 
writers had the subject of Kusti-sudreh foremost in their mind 
and hence used the technical term “parvand,” which occurs 
repeatedly in Pur. XXXVIII of Dadistan in connection with 
Kusti-sudreh investiture, where even the words “parvandiha” 
and “parvandashnik” are found. This word “parvand” has 
been translated by late scholars-Ervads Temuras and Sher-yarji 
and Dr. West as “girdling of Kusti-sudreh”, and I personally 
consider that the word has a similar allied sense as “clothing 
as a fold or wrapping around. Wo have a N. Per. word “parva- 
nde” meaning “a roll of cloth” (bast-i parche). Dr. Unvala 
takes this word as “porvani,” stating that Neryosangh has 
seen in Pahlavi “porvani,” a mere transcription of Avesta “pao- 
urvanim”.Dr. Davar considers it “not unlikely to be the same 
word as the one which occurs in Didistan, and translated by 
Dr. West as ‘‘belt.” 

I therefore presume that this word “parvand” is a purely 
technical expression for “putting on the clothing of Siidreh- 
kiisti on one’s body in a roll as a wrapper, and wherever this 
word occurs it may be interpreted as “putting on of kusti- 
sudreh.” Now if we accept this, we shall have no equivalent 
for Av. paourvanim in the Pahlavi translation, and in MSS. 91 
of M. F. Library, the writer seems to have supplemented this 
omission by gloss “fradum” (first). That such omissions in 
Pahlavi are not uncommon as in Codex K5 the important word 
“aiwyakgan” is drpped perhaps by an oversight of the copyist. 
Also we have seen above in the first passage of ‘Vachar- 
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ard’ in dropping of the important word 4 stehrpaesangha”. 
Thus, it can be clearly inferred that in this pertinent passage, 
both in Avesta and Pahlavi, the subject of Kusti-sudreh is 
in view and thus the Av. word “Stehrpaesangha”, (Pah. star- 
pesid) is an equivalent for “Sudreh” in Avesta. 

The SECOND passage in Avesta, wherein this word 
occurs, is XIII. 3 and is as follows:— 

Avesta —Yim Mazdao vaste venghanem stehrpaesanghem 
mainyu-tashtem, hachimno Mithro Rashnucha Armaiticha 
Spentaya. 

Translation :—Ahura Mazd, and following suit with him, 
Mithra, Rashnu and Spenta Armaiti, have put on it (the 
sky) the garment of spiritually-designed “stehrpaesangha”; 
whilst the usual translation is Ahuramazd, and following 
suit with Him, Mithra, Rashnu and Spenta Armaiti, has put 
on it the (sky) spiritually-designed star-spangled garment. 

I submit that the first interpretation is better, but even 
taking for granted the usual translation, the natural question 
is as to what can be the spiritually-designed and star-spangled 
garment, but the spiritual garment of Sudreh. Hence “steh- 
rpa6sangha” is better interpreted “sudreh” than as “star- 
spangled” garment. 

The THIRD passage for examination is Y. X. 148, as 
under— 

Avesta: —Yazai ham-tashtem yo dadhvao spento-main- 
yush stehrpaesanghem mainy-u-tashem. 

Translation: —I offer my praises to skilfully-worked-out 
spiritually designed “stehrpaesangha” of Bountiful Spiritual 
Lord, (who is) the Creator. 

Various translators have taken for granted that this 
sentence is in connection with the vasha, the chariot of Mithra, 
and have translated this passage taking for granted the word 
‘vashem’ understood after ‘ham-tashtem’ and translated as 
under ‘I offer my praises to the skilfully consrtucted (chariot), 
which is spiritually-designed and adorned with stars, of 
the Bountiful Spiritual Lord, (who is) the Creator’. 

This translation takes mainyu-tashta and stehrpaesangha 
as words qualifying the noun vasha. But still I submit that 
even if we regard the two words as qualifying the noun vasha, 
still the translation as under is not so inconsistent, viz.— 

I offer my praises to skilfully-constructed (chariot) 
(which is like) the spiritually-designed ‘stehrpaesangha* (Sudreh) 
of the Bountiful Lord, (Who is) the Greater, / 
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Thus even this passage can reasonably interpret “Stehr¬ 
paesangha” as Sudreh. 

The FOURTH passage is Y.X.90 as under:— 

Avesta —Yo paoiryo havana haoman uzdasta stehrpae- 
sangha mainyu-tashta harait.hyo paiti berezayao. 

Trans—Who first prepared haoma (juice) on the top of 
(Mount) Elbruz in an havanim (mortar) of spiritually-designed 
.“stehrpaesangha” (type) (i.e. fully embroidered Sudreh type). 

This translation is not so materially altered if even instead 
of ‘Sudreh’ we allow the meaning ‘star-spangled’ and alter the 
last words as “in an Havanim spiritually-designed and decora¬ 
ted with stars (type). 

In all these four passages, I have just attempted to show 
how the interpretation of “stehrpaesangha” as “sudreh” fits in, 
in each place without disturbing the sense of the context in any 
material way. In all these passages the word “stehrpaesangha” 
is accompanied by the compound word “mainyu-tashta,” in¬ 
dicating the spiritual origin and spiritual significance of “steh¬ 
rpaesangha,” an aspect which appropriately fits with the sugges¬ 
tion in question. 

There is, however, a fifth passage which contains the 
word “stehrpaesa” and not “stehrpaesangha, viz. Yasna LVII. 
21 ; and I submit that the word “stehrpaesa” is quite distinct 
from the word “stehrpaesangha”. For whilst the former is 
to be interpreted as “adorned with stars,” the latter has a strong 
presumption to be regarded as the equivalent for “Sudreh” the 
sacred shirt. 


Of the four passages in extant Avesta, the first two are 
quite explicit 

The first one is particularly in connection with “sudreh- 
kusti,” and the second one is as regards clothing or garment. 
In the third one, along with the description of the chariot of 
Mithra, it is inserted at that place. There is no word for cha¬ 
riot there, and “stehrpaesangha” “mainyu-tashta” and “ham- 
tashta” are in accusative singular, showing their mutual con¬ 
nection. The fourth one has a greater probability, the craft- 
manship and decoration of the “havanim” are similar to that 
of an embroidered Sudreh (stehrpaesangha). 

These passages in extant Avesta and the other two 
passages of Vachar-kard-i-Dinik, lead one to presume that the 
word “stehrpaesangha” may, in all probability, be regarded 
as Avesta equivalent for “SUDREH” the sacred shirt of 
the ZOROASTRIANS. 



PAHLAVI YTK : YA TA K, JA TAK * 

By 

Dr. H. P. Mirza, M.A., Ph.D. 

The invocatory formulas given in various Mss. of some 
of the Pahlavi texts, 1 edited bv Dastur J. M. Jamaspasana, 
contain a rare word ytk, which is obscure. In these formulas 
the word is invariably qualified by nevak : ‘good, auspicious, 
happy’. It is a peculiar fact that while this word is freely used 
in the Mss. of the above Pahlavi texts, it never occurs in similar 
formulas in numerous Mss. of other Pahlavi texts. Besides 
these formulas, the word occurs also in (1) the Pahlavi Xvar- 
sh6t Niyayishn, 0, 19;* (2) the Pahlavi Atash Niyayishn, 18;* 
(8) the Pahlavi Chrmazd Yasht, 25, 27;* (4) the Pahlavi 
Stosh Yasht, 2;* (5) the Datastan I D6nik, Pursishn 86;* (6) the 
D6nkart, Book III T ; and (7) the Matikan I Haz&r Datistan, 
Ch. XLII*. The same word occurs also in the Mid. Pers. Turfan 
texts* as jdg : Jaday ; and also hwjdg : hu-Jaoay : 

The word is variously explained as follows : 

West 10 : dadako : ‘Judge’. 

* Wo regrot that diacritical marks over; and z necessary for words like 
jatak and mizd were not procurable A.S.A. 

1. Pahlavi Texts , ed. Jamaspasana. Pt. I, Bombay 1897, p. 18.4; Pfc. II, 
Bombay 1918 (posth. publ.), pp. 51.18;55.1; 58.14,15; 78.15; 85.2; 102.16; 121.17; 
132.17; 132.17. See also Ganj-6-Shdyagdn (invocatory formulas in the first two 
texts), ed.P. Sanjana, Bombay 1885; Pahlavi Texts , ed. and transl. into Persian 
by Khudayar S. Irani, Bombay 1899, p. 24.1. 

2. Zand I Kurtak Avistdk , ed. B.N. Dhabhar, Bombay 1927, pp. 14.12 
note 15 (p.275.19); 22.22 (note 3: p. 286.11); 23.7. 

3. Ibid . pp. 45.14 note 7 (:p. 812.5); 46.4 

4. Ibid.p. 97.5,14. See also Dhalla, Dastur Hoshang Memorial Volume , 
Bombay 1918, p. 889.20. 

5. Zand 1 KhUrtalc Avistdk , p. 111.21 note 19 (: p. 349.5). 

6. Datistdn I Denik , ed. T.D. Anklesaria, p. 11.8. 

7. Derikart, ed. Madan, Bombay 1911, pp. 352.8,5; 853.2; ed P. Sanjana, 
Vol. VIII, Bombay 1897, pp. 890.9,11; 891.9. 

8. The Social Code of the Par sis in Sasanian Times or the Mdtikdn I Hazar 
Ddtistdn , ed. T. D. Anklesaria, Bombay 1912 (posth. publ.), pp. 86.11,12; 89.8. 

9. Mitteliranische Manichaica aus Chinesische-Turkestan II, by P.C. An¬ 
dreas,posth. publ. by Henning, Berlin 1988, pp. 88.22 (also note 7); 89.21; 40.22; 
Ein Manichaisches BeUund Beichteuch, by Henning , Berlin 1987, p. 80.9.10. 

10. Sacred Books of the East, Vol XVIII, p. 120. 

12 .. 
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P. Sanjana 11 : date : ‘one who gives, one who bestows*. 

K. S. Irani “ : datak : (Pers.) deh; datak nyok: ‘niki deh\ 

T. Anklesaria and Bharucha 18 : ‘charity.* 

Modi 14 : datak (for datak) : ‘administrator of justice.' 

Dhalla 14 : datak : ‘giver.’ 

Bulsara 14 : datak : (1) ‘gift’; (2) ‘governor.’ 

Andress 1T and Henning 14 : ‘Ruhm’. 

Generally speaking, therefore, the word is understood to 
have been derived from the verb datan ; and it is interpreted 
accordingly. Some scholars connect the word with dat : ‘law’ 
‘justice’ ; while Andreas and Henning interpret the word by 
‘Ruhm’, but they offer no explanation. But none of these 
explanations suits the context in all the texts quoted above. 

I beg to submit that the word is derived from Av. and 
Old. Pers. yam-, Skt. yam-: ‘to hold, to seize’ 18 . The word 
ytk, therefore, may be explained as OIr. *yamtaka->*yataka-> 
Mid. Pers. yatak>jatak> Mid. Pers. Turfan jaoay : ‘what one 
holds, part, portion, lot, share, dispensation, destiny, luck, 
fortune’. In this way, Pahl. yth :yatak, Jatak may be regarded 
as cognate with Av. yata- : ‘share, lot* 0 ; Phi. yatak, Jatak 41 ; 
Mid. Pers.Turfan Jaoay**: ‘share, lot’; and Mod. Pers. jada 
‘pathway, road, manner, practice (lit. what one has held)’. Cf. 
also Phi. yatakgowih, jatakgowih; Pazand Jadangoi : ‘(lit) speak¬ 
ing for the lot (of others)’, i.e. ‘advocacy intercession’. 44 

11. P. Sanjana, op. cit. Glossary p. 12. 

12. K.S. Irani, op. cit. Pers. Transl. p. 14. 

13. Ddtastdn I Deink, Guj. transl., Bombay 1926, p. 98. 

14. Shatroiha I A nan, Bombay 1899, p. 50-61. 

15. Nyaishes or Zoroastrian Litanies, New York 1908, pp. 62.18; 68; 64.8; 
191.14. 

16. The Tjaws of the Ancient Persians, Bombay 1987, pp. 588-589, 548-549. 

17. op. cit. pp. 88, 89, 40. 

18. op. cit. p. 80. 

19. Bartholomae, Altiranieches Worterbuch, Strassburgh 1904, 1262 f. 

20. Ibid. 1888; sum Altir. Wb., Strassburgh 1906, p. 214. Cf. y&tamant —: 
(lit.) one who has received the share’, i.e. ‘rich, well off*; Altir. Wb. 1288. 

21. Zand I Khdrtak Avistak, p. 61.10. 

22. Andreas op. cit. p. 28.7,9. 

28. West and Haug derive the word from dat : ‘law’; hence ‘speaking 
justice, pronouncing law ; Glossary and Index of Arda Virdf, p. 180. Darmes- 
teter connects the word with Av.yoo-'to ask a favour’ Etudes Iraniennes II p. 165. 
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As a rule, Av. yata- is rendered into Pahlavi by bahr 
but in one case one Ms. translates Av. yata - by yatak, Jatak, 
and explains by bahr ** : ‘share, lot’. 

Pahlavi Jatak is used in the same sense as Phi. jatak , ex¬ 
plained above, or in various shades of that meaning. In the 
Phi. Ohrmazd Yasht 25 Av. mizda - (:‘reward’) is rendered by 
Phi. mizd and explained ytk : jatak; the last word, therefore, 
must have a similar meaning, namely ‘reward, recompense, 
share, lot’. In the Phi. Xvarshed Ny. rocik datak is explained 
by mizd Jatak, i.e. ‘reward and share’, ‘recompense and destiny’. 
Again, Phi. datar is gloseed : jatak paitakih : ‘proof of destiny’; 
i.e. datar (‘the Creator’) is regarded as the giver of destiny, and 
the word, therefore, is pointed out by the commentator as a 
proof of the existence of destiny. In the Denkart, there is a 
chapter on jatak U erih : ‘destiny and heredity’.** In this 
chapter it is explained that destiny and heredity are worldly 
connections. This is quite in keeping with the Pahlavi idea 
of baxt, according to which a man can acquire worldly things 
by his baxt (^‘destiny’), but for spiritual happiness one has to 
rely on one’s own action. As noted above, the invocatory 
formulas have jatak i nevak, while, as a rule, in the Pahlavi 
literature we find the corresponding term dahisn i novak * T : 
‘good dispensation’. This fact also proves that Pahl. jatak 
is used in the sense of ‘destiny, dispensation, lot, share, fortune’. 
In the Matikan-i Hazar Datistan the word is used in the ex¬ 
tended sense of document concerning heritage or inheritance, 
i.e. ‘trustdeed, testament, will’. 

From what has been stated above, we can safely conclude 
that Phi. jatak is cognate with Av. yata-, Phi. jatak; and it is 
used irr the sense of ‘reward, share, lot, destiny, fate, dispen¬ 
sation, luck, fortune’, and also in the extended sense of ‘trust- 
deed, testament, will.’ This explanation suits the context 
in all the texts'. Not only that but in some cases the context 
demands such an explanation. 

The following passages illustrate the use of the word with 
the meaning settled above:— 

(1) Pahlavi Texts p. 18. 8f., etc. (see above note 1) : 

pa ndm u nerok u hayarih i datar ahrmazd Jatak i nevak ; 

24. Frahang 1 Oim, ed Reichelt, pp. 18,162 (W.Z.K.M. XIV, XV). 

25. Zand 1 Khurtak Avistdk, p. 158.3 note 66 : p. 378.28 £f. 

26. Phi. erih ; l Aryanism, nobility’; and in this case the word is used 
used in the extended sense of heredity’. 

27. See, for instance, Pahlavi Texts, ed. Jamaspasana, p. 1.2, 
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‘In the name, strength and help of the Creator Ohrmazd, 
(and) with good dispensation’. 

(2) Zand 1 Khurtak Avistak p. 14.12 note 15 (: p. 275.19) : 

rocik ddtak [u mizd Jatak ] : ‘the giver of daily wages [and 
reward and share]’. 

(8) Ibid. p. 22. 21 f. : 

datar [kupaitdk kartak getik u Jatak nevakih ] : ‘the Creator 
[i.e. He made manifest the world and the happiness of destiny]’. 

(4) Ibid. p. 22.21 note 3 (:p. 286.11): 

datar [paitdkih getik datar, e ku** gyan u Jatak '*] :‘the 
Creator 

[(this is) the proof (of the fact that) He is the Creator of 
the world; i.e. (the Creator of) life and destiny]’. 

(5) Ibid. pp. 23. 7; 46.4 : 

datar [ ku Jatak paitdkih ] : ‘the Creator [i.e. (this is) the 
proof of destiny]’. 

(6) Ibid. p. 45.14 note 7 (: p. 312. 4f.): 

datar [paitdkih getik datar e ku Jatak ] : ‘the Creator [the 
proof that He is the Creator of the world ; i.e. destiny (of the 
people of the world)]’. 

(7) Ibid. p. 97.5 : 

Av. yoi sto rnizem asaonam : Phi. transl. ke hast mizd 
[jatak} ahrawdn : ‘which is the reward [lot] of the holy persons’. 

(8) Ibid. p.‘ 97.18f. : 

Av. hazanrem bacsazanam baevare baesazanam : phi. 
transl. 1000 bar besazasnih u 10,000 bar besazasnih [Jatak bavat] 
: ‘one thousand times health and ten thousand times health 
[may it be (our) lot]’. 

(9) Ibid. p. 111.20f., note 19 (: p. 349.5f.): 

Av. yazata payu 9 wore star a yd vispa OweresatO daman : 
Phi. transl. u-i yaH Janak i brinkar [ mihr yazat] ke harvispen 
brihenitar i daman [ievakih; ku hac an barsonm ya£t panak 
brinkar mihr yazat; ka andar daman nevakih Jatak hast oi ray 
yazet]: ‘and he (i.e. Sros) worshipped the Protector who is (also) 
the Destiner [Mihr Yazat], who is the creator of all creations 
[happiness (of the creatures); i.e. with barsom he worshipped 
the Protector (and) the Destiner Mihr Yazat; if (one wisihes 


28-29. Mss. y’wwytk for g’n wytk. 
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that) there is happiness and (good) fortune among the creatures, 
(then) one worships him]’. 

(10) Ddtistan I Denik ed. Anklesaria, p. 111.6ff. : 

pa xves spur xoaparlh visp-cdrih baxset 6 kirpak-kardn 
sacdk pdyakih, an zor i Jatak erih vehlh u ratlh : ‘by His comp¬ 
lete kindness and all resorcefulness, He bestows on the doers of 
good deeds the befitting position, (and by) the strength of des¬ 
tiny and heredity (He bestows) goodness (or riches, wealth) 
and lordship’. 

(11) Denkart ed. Madan, p. 852.8 : ed. Sanjana Yol. VIII, 
p. 890.9 : 

apar jatak u erih hac nikiz i vehden : ‘On destiny and 
heredity from the exposition of the Good Religion’. 

(12) Denkart ed. Madan, p. 865.5 : ed. Sanjana Vol. 
VIII, p. 890.9 : 

Jatak u erih hast patvanddn i getik : ‘destiny and heredity 
are the worldly connections 40 . 

(13) Denkart ed. Madan, p. 858.2 : ed. Sanjana Vol. 
VIII, p. 391.9 : 

pesenik u ddnak gowisn ku Jatak u erih harv kirukih andar : 
‘the ancient and the wise saying is this that there is all intellect 
(of God) in destiny and heredity.’ 

(14) Mdtikdn i Hazar Ddtistan ed. Anklesaria, p. 36.6fl'.: 

apak an i gujt ku aturpat i martbutan but; pa rawdn i 
aturpat ata& nisast; u atas pa sardarih i oi ke ddtxvas i ham atur- 
pdt xvdhar u zan but ddstan gowet, ddstan ray jraman dat. u pa 
an dastawarih atas nisast. u ddtxvas an atas frde hac farrxvandan 
an mart ddstan ray gujt; u pa muhr i vanand aL -ohrmazd, [1] 
atur 1 eran xvarreh [1] xusarw casdn but, jatak hanbast, jramedn- 
io i aturpat pa osisiv 3 o jatak baret. 

‘Along with what has been stated that there was Aturp&t 
son of Martbut; he (in his bequest) established a Fire for (the 
benefit of) the soul of Aturpat (i.e. for his own soul) ; and he 
declares to keep that Fire under presidentship of that person 

80. Cf. Phi. Vid6vd&t V 89 com. : getik pa baxt menok pa kunisn : ‘(one 
gets) worldly things by (one’s) destiny, spiritual (bliss) by (one’s own) action’. 

81. The text wind; Gulsara (op. cit. pp. 512-18 note 6; 538-39) reads varanj. 
But 860 Great Bund. 50.4 : wlnnd = Bund.(Justi) p. 12.22 : wnnd = Pazand Text * 
(Antia) p. 25.5: vanot. See also Gr. Bund. 52.5 : wlnnd, wrongly written for vmnd 
- vanand. 

82. The text wsk’n for wssn. 
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who was Datxvas, the sister or the wife of that same Aturp&t; 
(then, by so saying) he gave the behest to keep (the Fire that 
way). And on this authority, she (i.e. Datxvas) established 
the Fire. And Datxvas declared that after Datxva6 the Fire 
should be kept by the descendants of Farrxvand, and after the 
descendants of Farrxvand by other person; and she (i.e. Datx¬ 
vas) executed (or sealed) a trustdeed ( jatak ) (to that effect) with 
the seal of Vanand-Ohrmazd, who was (one of) the preceptors 
of the Fire Eran Xvareeh of Xusraw, (then) she (i.e. DatxvaS) 
shall embody (lit. carry) in the trustdeed (jatak) also the behest 
of Aturpat (which he gave) on (his) death’. 

(15) Ibid. p. 39. Iff. : 

u an i guft ku atas ka apar storih ni.iinet, sayet. uka o ni&- 
inet, u-s xvastak pa storih J 4 dahet, storih ne pa raft ddrisn. 

apdlc an i guft ku pa jatak i datgusnasp i sahrzat rexn ** 
kart; u pa muhr i vehsapuhr mayopatdn mayopat hanbast; pa 
gowisn i datgusnasp oyon nipist ku-rn atas-lpa varhrdnih o datgas 
nisast, u en xvastak pa storih i man u xvesih i atas ddstan'; o atas 
ddt. 

‘ And it is said that if one establishes a Fire by bequest, 
it is proper. And if one establishes (a Fire in one’s lifetime), 
and gives property for the maintenance of) it by bequest, then 


38. I.e. one enjoins one s heirs to establish a Fire from the property be¬ 
queathed to them. 

Phi. storih (: ‘adoption’) is here used in the extended sense of bequest, 
i.e. act of bequeathing or things bequeathed to the adopted heirs or to the heirs 
in general. 

34. The text gives Ik’n for lyn : rixn : ‘heritage’ ; cf. Av. raexnah -, Skt. 
rekans, Mod. Pers. rig ‘fortune, luck* ; see also murdeh rig ‘effects of a dead 
person, any-thing hereditary, left as a heirloom’. See also Av. raexnah - (Yas. 
32.11) : Phi. transl. ly'n : rexn , explained by xvastak ‘wealth, property’; see 
Spiegel, Avesta Phi. Yas. 32.11; Gartholomae, Altir. Wb. 1480; zum Altir. 
Wb. p. 103; West, Ancient Persian Studies , pp. 192-98. In Phi. Yasna 84.7, 
Avesta Pahlavi and Av. raexnah - is translated by Phi. rexn and explained by 
kar u kirpak, referring to spiritual heritage. 

The word rexn occurs also in the Denkart Book VII (Madan p. 664.9f. : 
Sanjana Vol. XIV p. 76 notes 5-6) in the following sentence (slightly corrected) : 

disdn 2 artust be hac to an-ic i rexn vindisn ajp'parend : ‘0 Zartuet, they (i.e. 
the broods of Evil Spirit) will deprive you of that which is (your) heritage and 
acquisition'. 

It appears that in this case rexn and vindisn are used for spiritual heritage 
and acquisition, namely religion and the followers of Zartust. 

With rexn vindisn apparend of this sentence, cf. Av. (Yas. 82.11) apayeiti 
raexnanho vaedem: Phi. transl. apparet an rexn-ic vindisn : ‘he carries away also 
that heritage and acquisition.’ 
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it (i.e. property in question) should not be regarded as having 
gone to the bequest (i.e. as heritage bequeathed to the heirs). 

‘Along with what has been stated that if in the trustdeed 
of Datgusnasp son of Sahrzat, he bequeathed (lit. made) a 
property (rexn ); and he excuted (or sealed) it (i.e. the trust- 
deed) with the seal of Mayopatan Mayopat, Vehsapuhr; (and) in 
the declaration of Datgusnasp it is written thus : ‘I established 
a Fire in the status of Varhran (i.e. Ata6 Behram) in the Datgas 
(i.e. the proper place), and this property should ha kept in my 
bequest and for (maintaining my) relationship with the Fire’; 
(then by so declaring) he gave (the property) for (lit. to) the Fire. 

% 

The word occurs in the following sentences in the Mid. 
Persian Turfan texts : 

(1) MB1 HR. 19f. (Andreas op. cit. p. 38.21f.) 

amai not mnrva afizon u$ ja$ay i humayon: A new omen, 
prosperity and good fortune came’. 

(2) M729 I E L 7ff. (Andreas p. 39. 20f.) : 

u$ istkyem o to sarar i hu-ja^ay : (And we praise thee, o 
Leader, of good luck) 

(3) M277 V II. 5ff. (Andreas p. 40. 22f.) : ' 

farrox hu-ja^ay new-murvah istuE-nam u vehikuniin : 
‘Happy, of good luck, of happy omen, whose name is to be pra¬ 
ised, and whose actions are good’. 

' (4) Bet-und Beichtbuch p. 80.9f. 

awar pa% no*i Jalay nawak : ‘Melody On Gome Hither to 
New Luck.’ 

(5) Ibid. p. 30. lOff. 

awar pa$ nol Jafiay u$ new-murvaha, u paS rocdn 
andvioir sddi : ‘To the new luck and happy omen and to the 
days of imperishable joy, come hither’ 3 *. 

85. It is to be noted that in the Semitic languages also we have a similar 
word, with a similar meaning; cf. Aram. GD : gadd , Arab. jadd. From this Semi¬ 
tic word we have the Phi. ideogram GDMN : gaddd, which is explained by xvarreh 
*gl° r y> splendour, lustre,; and also by baxt ‘fortune’;See Pahlavi -Pazand Glossary 
ed. Hoshang and Haug, p. 1.4,6; Frahang i Pahlavik ed. Junker, p. 1.2,8; Glossary 
and Index of Arda Virdf by West and Haug, p. 165. The form CDMN given 
by Junker seems to be an attempt to connect |he ideogram with Arab. j&dd. 
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Perhaps the same word jatak appears also on some of the 
Sasanian coins. According to Dr. Unvala,** a peculiar word 
occurs on the coins of Peroj, Shapur II, Yazdagard II, Kavat I 
and Cosroes II, which is read kdy : kadi. Dr. Unvala suggests 
that this word is connected with Phi. katik, Av. katay - ‘ready, 
willing’ ( Altir . Wb. 438). Some scholars, according to Dr. Unvala 
derive the word from Semitic gad ‘fortune, luck’, gadi ‘fortunate.’ 
But this Semitic word is represented by the Phi. ideogram GD- 
MN : gadda. Again Dr. Unvala (loc. cit.) informs us that we 
have hukad on the coins of Vologeses. Morgan, according to 
Dr. Unvala, translates this word by ‘happiness in marriage and 
kadi or gadi by ‘he who has the duty of assuring the continua¬ 
tion of the family, the prince’. We may suggest a new expla¬ 
nation. If it is possible to read the word as ytk : jatak or ydg : 
ja&ay (instead of kdy), then the word may be identified with 
Phi. jatak, Mid. Persian Turfan jafiay ‘fortune, luck’; and hwkd 
(on the coins of Vologeses) with hujatak or huja^ay ‘good 
fortumne, good luck’. 

ADDITIONAL NOTES 

1. In 1912, Ervad N. B. Desai copied a Gujarati Ms. of 
Pursesh-Pdsokh, written by S. Dastur Erachij Sorabji Meher- 
jirana. The Phi. invocatory formulae in this Ms. contains the 
word ytk; see pursesh-Pdsokh ( Ganj-e-lrani , part 4), published 
by H. T. Anklesaria, Bombay 1941, Intekhab p. 16. 

2. J. C. Tarapore gives ytk: ‘datak holy’, without any 
explanation, see Pahlavi Andarz Namak, by J. C. Tarapore, 
Bombay 1938, p. 18. 

8. Sanskrit translation of Phi. recpn is not helpful. In 
Yas. 82.11 Neryosang translates rexn by arm*? ; and Bharucha 
remarks that the Avesta text of Neryosang’s codex must have 
been rajnaHho, and not raexnanho. See Bharucha. Collected 
anskrit Writings oj the Parsis, part II p. 13 note 135. In Yas. 
34.7, Skt. translation is Neryosang here perhaps 

reads Phi. ry'n as rasn, Av. ra&nu. 


86. Coinsjrom Tabaristan and Some Sasanian Coins from Susa bv J.M, 
Unvaja, Paris 1938, p, 26 note 1. . 



A. NOTE ON THE WORDS “ZlRAK TRIMAN’’ IN A 
PAHLAVI TEXT ‘APAR MATAN I SHAH 
VAHRAM I VARCHAVAND’* 


By 

Ervad Maneck F. Kang a B. A. (Hons.) 

‘Apar matan i Shah Vatram i Varchavand,’ meaning, ‘On 
the advent of King Vahram, the wonder-worker,’ is a small 
Pahlavi text of about twenty-three lines, found in Mss. Mk, 
JJ. and DP. respectively. Dastur Dr. Jamaspji M. Jamasp 
Asana has edited this text on pp. 160-161 of Pahlavi Texts 
Part II. Dastur Minocher Jamasp Asa has translated it in the 
Sir JJ. Madressa Jubilee volume pp. 75-76 Mr. Auklesaria has 
given a short summary of this text in the Introduction to Pah¬ 
lavi Texts, Part II. 

In my paper for this Conference I deemed it fit to give the 
transcription and translation of this text and to explain the 
correct reading and meaning of the phrase ‘Zirak toman.’ 
Mr. Anklesaria reads the phrase “Zirak tareman” and translates 
‘‘of cunning Judgment 1 .”. Dastur Minocher Jamasp Asa reads 
the phrase in question “Zirak tarjuman” and translates “of 
smart senses,” Comparing the word ‘tarjuman’ with the Arabic 
tarjuman, meaning, lit. interpreters*. Both the reading and 
meaning assigned to the phrase under consideration by these 
scholars are not satisfactory. In Denkart we find the word 
written ‘turiman’ 3 , which should not be confounded with the 
word ‘triman’, occurring in the Phalavi text. Dastur Peshota- 
nji Sanjana in his Denkart Vol. I reads “to riman 4 ” and compares 
it with Skt iulyanian, and translates correctly “senses or bodily 
faculties.” Consequently, this word cannot be compared with 
Syriac trgmn “interpreter.” I give the text in transcription of 
the D6nkart passage where the word tnriman occurs: 

Ut pakih u shatih i ras hach akhv 6 menishn pat nazdiktd- 
mih i o yazdan 6-ch men&k venishnih i ras6t hach berdn i tan 
7 dui-tan vaspuhrakan afurritak turiman i api-sh 5 et i 

* Owing to typographical difficulties, long vowels are denoted in three 
different ways, og.a, 6 and ii. 

1 Soe Pahlavi Texts, Part II. Introduction p. 52. 

* See Sir J.J. Madressa Jubilee Vol. p. 75 and f.n. 65. 

* The Dinkard ed. by Madon Part I. p. 481. 20 and p. 491. 2. 

4 The Dinkard Vol. I ed. and tran. by Sanjano. Glossary p. 20. S.V. 

13 
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khv<\nend sohish-nan-ich hand v6nislin ashnavishn ch&shishn 
hanbodhishn ut ptrmayishn ke kart estet hach heron i rochen 
ut manak i vitartar katak khvatay apayishnik rashnih o 
katak ut evak tfirlm in i hast matigan ozvan. 

From this Den kart passage it clearly follows that the word 
turiman means “senses or bodily faculties” and not interpreters. 

At the outset I suggest here that the first two letters of 
the Pahl. word triman should be appended to the preceding 
word Zirak. The result will be the reading Ziraktar, comp, 
of Zirak and the remaining four letters of that word will read 
Zaman, Mid Pers. Turf. Zliaman, Zaman meaning, time, age. 1 
Hence the whole phrase would read ziraktar zaman, meaning 
the wisest of the age, the ccmparalive beirgused in the sense 
of the superlative of. Av. pouru-Jirain Afrin i Poighfmbcr 
Zartosht, 2, Fravartin yt. lot and A ban Yasht, C8. Ervad kanga 
translates it by “full of activity or intelligence*” anu Prof. 
Bartholomae translates it ‘‘of great intelligence” 3 . In the 
Pahlavi version of Afrin i Paighambar Zartosht, we find purr- 
Zir, a mere transcription of Av. word. It is, however, ex¬ 
plained by the gloss ‘danak’ wise and ‘purr-khart’ full of 
wisdom*. Av. word Jirn-adj., Skr. Jira-means ‘swift, quick, 
intelligent, artful, derived from the base gay. r Jhe text and 
translation of the sentence in which this phrase occurs runs 
a under: mart i basir apnyet kartan Ziraktar-Zaman. A 
fore-boding man, the wisest of the age, is needed. 

Transcription : 

1. Ka bavat ? ka padhak-o ayet hach Hindfikiin, ka 
mat an i Shah Valnain hach dut ak*, i kavan, kapil hast hazar, 
ut apar sariin sar hast pilpfin, ka ariistak draft h d ret pat 
adhven i husravan, pesh lashkar barend pat spah-sardfiran. 
Mart i basir apayet kartan Ziraktar-Zaman. Ka shavet, 
be gowet, pat Hindfikiin ka amak che dit hach dasht i Tajikan 
apar evak groh. Den nizar kart ut be ozat Shahan shah i 

*. Junkor’s anil Schoftdowitz’s dorivation of Iran. Zhairan from Ass. 
simanu is not satisfactory. Soo Zeitschrift fOr Indologio and Iranistik. 4. 888. 
Marquart’s suggestion from tlio verb gam-is tho only possible-etymology. For 
their, terms for time son Marquart Ad inn 1-10. To those Ir. words Prof' Bailoy' 
adds Saka Bada-“liino” *varta- tbo revolving. 

• A vesta Dictionary p. 885. 

• Altiranische Worterbuch s.v. 

• Soo my Paliiavi Version of yashts p, 106. f.n. 8 

• Text gives dut instead of dutak; see para 2.1. 8 diltak. 
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amak, ut hach £r oyshan chegon dev ut d6v darend; chegon 
sag khvarend nagn. Be stat hand patakhshahih i hach hus- 
ravanan ne pat hunar no pat martili, he pat awsos ut riyahrih 
be stat hand. Ghend pat stahmb hach martbman Zan ut 
khvastakihai slilren bagli bodhistan. Gaz.tak apar nihat 
hand, be baklit hand apar saran. Apach astilc khvast hand 
sak i garan. 

2. Be nikir, ka chand vat awkand an druj pat en gehan 
ka n6st vattar hach. Oy vant gelian hach amak be ayet. An 
Shah Vahram i varchavand hach dutak i Kayan be awarem 
kbn i Tazikan, chegon Retastahrn awort gurz ken i gehan. 
Ashan mazgltihft frot hilem, be nishanem atashan. Uzdescha- 
riha be kanem ut pak kunein hach gehan tak aven shavend 
druj vishutakan hach en gehan. 

Introductory Remarks: 

This Palilavi text from the language and style appears to 
be of later times and to have been translated into Palilavi from 
a certain Arabic version which is perhaps lost. Witness Arabic 
words occurring in the above text: basir (1.5).gazitak(1.12) astlk 
(1.14) and mazgitiha (1.19). The text deals with the subject matter 
of the advent of a future apostle, generally known as Behram 
Varjavand. Of the principal events described in the Palilavi 
text “Mah Pravartin Roch Khvardat” one is the appearance of 
Vahram i Verchavand from the land of the Hindustan. Zand 
i Yohuman Yasu also refers to the advent of the kay of the 
Religion and says that according to some commentators he is 
called Shahpur. The passage 1, runs thus : 

‘30 salakih o hampursaklh i man Ohrmazd raset, Spitaman 
Zartasht ! Pat kust i Chenistiin guft; hast but k6 andar 
Hinduskan guft, zayet kay ; hast pit i oy kay hach kayan 
tokhmak; pat adliyarih b urshetar o Hindukan sliavet. Pat 
100 salakih kamak o Zanan bavet, api-sh liachis Zayet kay i 
d6nik. Vahram i Varchavand nam khvanihet; hast but ke 
Shahpar guft.’ I translatic the above quotation as follows:— 

At the age of thirty years he will attain to communion 
with me, Ohrmazd, 0 Spitaman Zartbsht ! They have said 
in the direction of Chenistiin—others have said : in Hindustan 
—a ruler will be born. His father is a Kay from the race of 
Kayan. He will go to Hindustan with the help of Urshetar. 
For a period of hundred years he will have desire for women 
and that one will be born of him, the Kay of the Religion. He 

1 Vohuman yasht od. by Kaikobad Adarbad, Poona, 1899, III. 13 ff. 
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is called by the name Vahram, the wonder-worker. There 
was (some one) who said : Shall pur. .Vahram Varchabvand 
thus opens the rule of the Saoshyants or saviours. His advent 
takes place in the time of common disorder and deterioration 
millennium. Of. GrBd. ed. by Anklesaria, ch. 33 p. 217. lOli'. 1 
The text purports to say : 

1. When will it be ? (It will be) when a messenger will 
come from Hindustan, when Shah Vahram of the Kayanian 
family will appear, when there will be thousand elephants 
and upon eaen of their heads there will be an elephant-keeper, 
when ne will hold a raised banner in the manner of Husravas 
and with commanders-in-chief will carry it in front of the army. 
A fore-bodmg man, the wisest of the age, is needed. When 
he will proceed, lie will speak to the Hindus whatever we saw 
m the uesert of Arabia m one multitude.* They weakened 
the religion and slew our king of kings. They keep away' the 
Iranians as demons and lienus and make them eat bread like 
dogs. They have taken away the sovereignty from the Hus¬ 
ravas niether by skill nor by manliness, but they have taken it 
away in mockery and ridicule. J They take by force from men 
wives and sweet possessions, parks and gardens. They have 
imposed taxes and have distnouted (them; upon the heads. 
They have demanded again the principal,* a heavy tribute. 

2. Consider, how much evil that druj has cast upon 
this world than which there is nothing worse. The world full 

4 Ut ka Bbmik raseud ut evak sal pfttakhsh&kih rkdh-6nand ail hang&m 
hack kustak 1 kkvuhstan evak-o ayet, ke-sli kkvarrah palish, hack dutak i 
bagkan i kuy Valiram Kkvanend — And when the Homans will arrivo and 
will administer authority lor one year, at that time some one will come from 
the direction ot Kavulistan, on whom (is) the glory, from tho family of the 
gods, wnoin they call Vulnain. 

“ Grok : Das fur Jamasp Asa reads guroh and translates “class of 
people ” Cf Vondidad II Glossarial Index p hi whore the word is road 
arava and is translated “accord, consent, agreement, hence a conforonce. ,, bee 
Dank Vend, by k>astur Darab ban j ana p lb para 2i 1.(5 whore the word is 
dranadh, widen is tho correct word, bometiinos tho Dahl word dianadh is 
found written i r n a or i r n a with i ; cf Zand i Khurtak Avistak by 
Dhahkar p. 1 4*2, para 4 1. 4 ; bur Sakh-vun, para *21, 1. 2 ; y&tkkr i Vazorgmihr 
p 86 1. 6 (Dahl lexis II) The word ‘grok’ inuititudo is rarely found in Dahl, 
kteraturo. 

* lliyahrih : Paz. riari, ryari, “dotilemont” from inf. ritan, Av. ray 
(Air Wb. loll) ; for full discussion, see Bailey in BSOS Vol. VI part 3 ; Mid 
Dartk ryl “scorn haughtiness,” Cf. Hennings BSOb IX. 87. 

4 Aslik : Arabic Asali, Dors, mal i asli ‘principal * Dastur Jamasp Asa 
combines this word with the preceding apacli and makes it a compound and 
translates “of low origin” ioid, p. 75, 
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of enjoyment of love 1 passes from us. We will bring that 
Shah Vahram, wonderfully strong , of the Kayanian family, 
for the vengeance of the Tajiks just as Rotastahm brought the 
mace* to avenge the world. We will cast down their mosques 
and will establish Fire-temples instead. We will extirpate 
their places of idolatory and clean wipe them off from the world 
until the druj and (his) broods will vanish from this world. 


1 Vant : I propose to read this word nntn as vant, Av. vanta. and 
. translate ‘loving pleasing, full of enjoyment of love* Dastur Minocher Jamasp 
Asa roads it “Naut” and translates “tottoring ” Is it tho mis-spelt word for 
Pahl. vat, ‘wicked, evil’. The reading ‘vat’ was suggested to me by my teacher 
Mr. Gorvala. 

* Text gives ‘i r z’ with circumflex sign over letter i d6h sat a thousand, 
a thousand times If this reading is adopted, the sentence would mean ‘as 
Rotastahm brought vengeance on the world (of the wicked) a thousand times, 
Ms. J. give3 i r z without circumflex over i and is read gurz, Av. vazra * mace, 
I may here quote only two instances where this sign of circumflex is wrongly 
placed on the lettor i, o. g. DKM 816 1. 2 where the word ‘mnda* should be 
‘mnye* ideogram of Ir. Sakhvan, word ; Apar6v6nak i Namak Nip&ishnih : 
‘anni’ with circumflex over i , which should be read anang f meaning, blameless 
and not &vand. See Zachner BSOS, Vol. IX. part 1.98-109. 



THE NAMES OF THE ACHAEMENIANS IN ALBEEONI 

By 

B. T. Anklesaria. 

It is a curiosity of history that the names of the Parsi 
Achacmcnian kings cannot bo found in the histories of Persia 
written by the Persians ! The term ‘Achaemenian’ cannot be 
met with in Firdausi’s Sah-namah, neither in the Pahlavi Lite¬ 
rature of yore, nor in the books of Persian historians, such as 
Hamzah-i-Ispahani, Tabari, Alberoni and others. We are 
unable to learn even to-day the story of what happened in Iran 
after the time of Kava Vistaspa, son of Lohrasp (Aurvataspa), 
in whose reign Zarathustra, the prophet of Iran, gave to the 
world his religion of monotheism, of belief in Ahura Mazda. 

If we turn our eyes to the Pahlavi literature for informa¬ 
tion, the ‘Zancl-.ikiisih’, written by Frenabag-i-Dfitakih-i Ab- 
avahest-i Gosnojf.m in about 931 A.C., now well known as the 
‘Bundahisn’, tells us : “When the sovereignty came to Vohuman 
son-of-Spenddat, and there was scarcity, the Iranians fought 
amongst themselves ,and there remained no man of the ruling 
dynasty who could rule ; they seated Vohuman’s daughter 
Humae on the throne of sovereignty. Then, during the reign 
of Darae, son of Da rile, the empeior Alexander came to Iran^fhr, 
hying from Arum, killed king Darf.e, destroyed all the families 
of rulers, magi, and public men of lransahr, extinguished an 
immense number of sacred fires, seized the commentary of the 
Revelation of Mazda-worship, and sent it-to Arum, burned the 
A vesta, and divided lransahr among ninety petty rulers.” 
(See Ervad Tahmuras’s ‘Bundahisn’, fob, 109a, 1P5-13.) 

We also learn from the ‘Zancl-akailh’ that “of Vistasp 
were Spend-dat and Pesyotan born ; and of Spend-dat were 
Vohuman, Atartaris, Mitrtaiis, and others born.” (See Ervad 
Tahmuras’s ‘Bundahisn,’ fob 118a, 11.8.10.) 

The ‘Zand-akasih’ further tells us : “Vohuman, son of 
Spend-dat, reigned a hundred and twelve years; Humae daugh¬ 
ter of Vohuman, tliiity years; Ban e, son of Chihrasat, that 
is Vohuman, twelve years; Darke, son of Darae, fourteen years; 

x Owingto typographical difficuhics long vowels are indicated by three 
different accents in this paper as in the last one and the modiGcations of 
r and s could not be denoted. 
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Alexander, the Amman, fourteen years. (See Ervad Tahmuras’s 
‘Bundahisn,’ fol. 122a, 11. 2-4.) 

If we turn to other Pahlavl writings, in the ‘Summary 
of the Nasks’ prepared by Atavpat-Ayemit, in about 931 A.C., 
and embodied in the eighth book of the Dinkart, we find the 
name of Vohuman Spend-dat in the Summary of the Chitra-dat. 
(See the text in Dinkard, vol. XV., edited by Pastur Darabji 
Sanjana, p. 27, D.M. Madon’s Text, Part.II., p. (590, and ‘Sacred 
Books of the East,’ vol. XXXVII, p. 30 and n. 1.) 

The ‘Zand-iVohuinan Yasn,’ Ch. I., 5 refers to ‘Arta- 
khsir-i kae-sa’ (king Artakhsir the Kae), and ch.II, 15 speaks of 
the same Artakhsir .the Kae, who is called Vohuman son of 
Spend-dat, who will separate the ‘devs from men, adorn the 
whole world, and propagate the religion. (See ‘Sacred Books 
of the East,’ vol. V., Dr. West’s translation on pp. 193, 198-199 
and p. 193, note 5 ; B. T. Ankle saria’s ‘Zand-i-Voliuman Yasn’ 
pp. 102, 105.) 

The seventh book of the Dinkart, ch. VII., 5, says : “Of 
the rulers, there was Vohuman, son of Spend-dat, of whom this, 
too, is mentioned in the A vesta : ‘The just Vohuman, the great¬ 
est maker of the assemblage of Mazda-worshippers.” (See 
Sacred Books of the East,’ vol. XTjVII, p. 83, and note 1; Dastur 
Darabji’s Dinkard, vol.XIV, text p. 48, translation p. 47 and 
n.6 ; D.M. Madan’s text, Part II, p. 650) 

From the quotations given above it can be seen that ‘Vo- 
humano son of Spentodata,’ whose name cannot be found in 
the extant Avestan literature was supposed to be the same 
personage as ‘Artakhsir the Kae, by the writer of the ‘Zand-i 
Vohuman Yasn’. Atarpat-i Avemit, the second compiler of 
the Dinkart, in whose time, saving the text of the Avestil and 
the Zand of the ‘Vastag’ Nask ancl the Zand of the ‘Natar’ 
(=s‘Nakhtar’) Nask, all the remaning nineteen Nasks were 
existing in their entirety, states in the seventh book of the 
Dinkart that there was mention of Vohuman son of Spend-dat 
in the Avesta. Even in these days cf scant respect for writers 
of antiquity, I do not find any reason to doubt the veracity of 
the second compiler of the Dinkart. 

These Pahlavl writings must have been based on some 
authentic indigenous source or sources of Iranian history survi¬ 
ving at the time when they were written. As Frenabag, author 
of the ‘Zand-akasih* (=‘Bundahisn’) has stated, the ‘Khvata- 
yih nama,’ i.e., “the History of Sovereignty,” an authentic 
work which was preserved in the Royal Treasury of the Sasa- 
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nian kings, was existing in his time, upto three centuries after 
Yazdakart, and he has made use of it whilst giving the genealogy 
of the Iranians. (See Ervad Tahmuras’s ‘Bundahisn,’ fol. 120b, 
1. 13.) Two centuries before Frenabag, Ibn al-Muqaffa had 
translated the Pahlavi ‘Khvatayih nama* into Arabic. This 
was perhaps, the ‘Kitab’ Siyar-al-mulfik’ referred to by Alb6roni 
(See Dr. Sachau’s edition p. 108.) It is one of the wonders of the 
world that the Iranians, the Persians, or the Parsis, were unable 
to preserve the glorious history of the Parsi rulers, the Achae- 
menians, who had held sway over a very great part of the civi¬ 
lized world for over two centuries, 538-831 B.C. 

Let us now turn to Abu-Raihan Muhammad b. Ahmad 
Alb^roni’s ‘Athar-ul-bakiya,’ written in Arbic, in 1000 A.C. 
The text has been edited and translated by Dr. C. Edward Sa- 
chau in 1879. Sir Henry Rawlinson first directed public atten¬ 
tion to this work, in his celebrated article on Central Asia in 
the “Quarterly Review” for 1866. “The work of generations 
will be required to do full justice to Albiruni,” says Dr. Sachau. 
This work, aptly styled ‘The Chronology of Ancient Nations’ 
by Dr. Sachau, was written when the author was twenty-seven 
years of ago. “All the books, c.q. on Persian and Zoroastrian 
history and traditions, composed in early times, not only by 
Zoroastrians but also by Muslims, converts from the Zoroas¬ 
trian creed, are altogether unknown in Europe; and it seems 
very probable that the bigoted people of later times have spared 
very little of this kind of literature. —so says Dr. Sachau 

in his preface. A contempotrary of Dakiki and Firdusi, it is 
very interesting to find in Alberoni, materials for supplanting 
the history of Iran, during the glorious period of Iranian history, 
missing in Firdausi. Upto now Abu-Raihan Alberoni’s ‘Ath&r- 
ul-b&kiya, has been utilized by great Parsi savants such as 
Khurshedji Rustamji Cama, Sheriarji Dadabhai Bharucha, 
Jamshdji Dadabhai Nadersha, Mancherji Pestonji Khareghat, 
Dr. Manekji Batimanji Davar, and others for the elucidation of 
the question of intercalation in the Zarathustrian Calendar. 
But the wealth of information, which can be gathered of the 
history of Iran from the time of Gayomarelhna, the first man 
created on earth, upto the last Zarathustrian king of the Sasanian 
dynasty, Yazdakart-i Sastriyar, has been left untouched ; 
perhaps because the Pahlvi works which gives the scanty know¬ 
ledge of history, have not as yet been carefully explored. Dr. 
Sachau does certainly refer to the “Bundanisn’, chapters xxxii 
and xxxiv. (See his ‘Annotations,’ p. 899). But as the IrSnian 
copies of the ‘Bundahisn’ were known to very few persons in 
the world in 1879, when Dr. Sachau published his work, as 
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Dr. West’s learned translation of the ‘Bundahisn* appeared 
after Dr. Sachau’s work, there was little chance of evaluating 
the rich material of Iranian history gathered by Abil-Raihan, 
at its true worth. If I now concentrate my remarks on the sub¬ 
ject I have taken up to bo placed to-day before the twelfth 
session of the All-India Oriental Conference, I will place before 
you the information Abu-Raihan Alberoni has collected in the 
sixth chapter of his ‘Athar-ulbakiya’ as regards the eras, dates 
and reigns of kings. In order to study his subject in a masterly 
way before publishing his work, Alberoni had studied the his¬ 
tories, eras and chronologies of all the races and nations of the 
world, of the different views and opinions expressed by the wri¬ 
ters before him, and.found out what he considered to be the 
truth out of the heap of materials which he sifted. 

Alberoni commences with (1) the chronology of the des¬ 
cendants of Adam upto Abraham, giving the different views of 
the Jews and the Christians, (2) 485 years from the time the 
Israelites left Egypt till the foundation of king Solomon’s tem¬ 
ple, (3) 427 years from the time the Temple was finished upto 
the date of its destruction by Nebukadnezar, (4) 553 years from 
the date of destruction of the Temple till the birth of the 
Messiah, (5) 600 years from the birth of the Messiah upto the 
flight of the prophet Muhammad; (6) the thirty-seven Assy¬ 
rian kings from Belos upto Thonos Konkoleros, who reigned 
during 1305 years. According to the western authors, says 
Alberoni, a foreigner named Arbcik in Hebrew, Dahclh in Persian, 
and Dahhdk in Arabic, came forward against this last Assyrian 
king, killed him and took possession of the empire, holding it 
till the time when the Kayanians, the kings of Babylonia, whom 
western authors are in the habit of calling Chaldaeans, brought 
the empire under their sway. The reign of Arbaces lasted 
seventy-two years. According to Alberoni, “the Chaldaeans 
are not identical with the Kayanians, but were their governors 
of Babylonia. For the original resisdence of the Kayanians 
was Balkh, and when they came down to Mesopotamia, 
people took to calling them by the same name which they 
had formerely applied to their governors, i.e. Chaldaeans.” 
The kings of Babylonia from Nimrod upto Arpakhshadh, 
who reigned during 236 years, after which it was occupied 
by the Assyrians for five years, (8) the kings of the Chaldaeans, 
of Babylonia, from Nebukadnezzar the first upto Alexander 
ben Macedo, who ruled for 428 years. It is in this table that 
we find the names of the kings, now well known as “the Achae- 
menians.” As Alberoni has stated above : the Chaldaeans were 
the governors of Babylonia, appointed by the Kayanians, and 
14 
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they were called Chaldaians by mistake when they had come 
down to Mesopotamia. As Dr. Saclian says in his ‘Annota¬ 
tions,’ p. 307, this table of the kings of the Chaldaeans, given 
by Alberoni, is the table of Ptolemy. Of these ‘Chaldaian’ 
kings, the first nineteen were Nebuchandnezar the first and 
his descendants who reigned during 102 years; the remaining 
‘Chaldaian’ kings are the Parsi Achaemenians whom AlberonI 
terms the ‘Kayanians’ who ruled for 228 years. I give their 
names 


Darius the Median, the First 

17 years 

Cyrus, who rebuilt Jerusalem’ 

9 

>> 

Cambyses 

8 

ff 

Darius 

36 

tf 

Xerxes (Ahasuorus) 

21 

yy 

Artaxerxes, the First 

43 

yy 

Darius 

19 


Artaxerxes, the Second 

46 

)> 

Ochus 

21 

yy 

PI i arum 

2 

yy 

Darius bin Arsikh 

6 

yy 


228 years 


(See the text of Alberoni’s ‘Athar-baklyah,’ p. 89 ; Sachau’s 
translation, p. 101.) 


I give below the dates of the reigns of theso ‘Parsi’ kings 
for comparison with the years of reign given by AlberonI : 


Cyrus 

Smereh’s son 
Cambyses 
Darius I. 

Xerxes (Ahasuorus) 
Artaxerxes I. (Longimanus) 
Xerxes II. 

Sogdianus 
Darius II. (Notus) 
Artaxerxes IT. (M’nemon) 
Artaxerxes III. (Ochus) 


B. C. 538-529 
„ 529-525 

„ 525-522 

„ 521-485 

„ 485-465 

„ 465-425 

„ Two months. 

„ Seven months. 
„ 424-405 

„ 405-359 

„ 859-338 


It is in this table of ‘Chaldaian’ kings given by AlberonI 
that we find the Achaemenian kings of Persia, whom AlberonI 
has termed “The Kayanians”. 


In the ninth table of Alberoni, he gives the names of 
thirty-four kings of Egypt who had reigned for 894 years. 
In tins table we find that “the Persians.till Darius” had ruled 
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for 114 years (B. C. 445-331). The tenth table gives the names 
and years of reign of the kings Macedonia, the Ptolemaeans. 
The eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth tables contain lists of 
names of the Roman and Christian kings, and kings Constan¬ 
tinople. 

Whilst commencing with the subject of the chronology 
of the Persians, he divides his work into three parts: I. From 
Gayomarth till the time when Alaxender kill d Darius; 11. 
From that time till the time when Ardaslr ben Bftbak came 
forward, and the Persian empire was re-established; HI. From 
that time till when Yazdajird ben Sahryar was killed. Regard¬ 
ing the chronology of the first part, the aim of his undertaking 
being to collect and* to communicate chronological material, 
not to criticize and correct historical accounts, Alberoni says, 
he records such facts on which the scholars of the Persians, 
the Herbadhs, and Maubadhs of the Zoroastrians agree 
among themselves, and which are received on their .authority. 

Alberoni has divided part I into three parts: I. The 
Peshdadhians, 2. the kings of ‘Elan’ = “people of the highland/’ 
the sons of Fredun: Balm, Toz and Eran, and 3. The Kayanians. 
Alberoni had found that there were gaps between these parts, 
on account of which the order and progress of chronology 
were much troubled and obscured. Alberoni has prepared three 
tables regarding the chronology and history of part I, from 
Gayomarth till the timo when Alexander killed Darius: Table I, 
according to the opinion of the generality of the Persians, 
Table II: as Alberoni found in the book of Hamza ben Alliusain 
Alisfahani, who says that he has endeavoured to correct his 
book by means of the Abasta’; perhaps Hamza wanted 
to say that he has taken only the names of the Peshdadhian 
and Kayanian kings of the Part I from the Abasta ; Table III: 
as found in Hamza taken from the copy of the Maubadh. 

Alberoni has further derived his information from the bio¬ 
graphical and historical books that have been translated from 
the works of Western authors, where an account is found of the 
kings of Persia and Babylonia, beginning with Fredun, whom 
they call Yaful (Pul ?) and ending with Dura, the last of the 
persian kings. Alberoni finds that these records differ greatly 
(from Eastern records) as to the number of the kings and their 
names, as to the durations of their reigns, their history, and 
their description. Alberoni thinks that they confounded the 
kings, of Persia with their governors of Babylonia and put both 
side by side. Alberoni thought fit to preserve this tradition in 
a special table. 
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As it is my intention to give in this paper, the references 
to the Parsi Achaemenians in Alberoni; I will give the details 
of the ‘Kayanian’ kings of Babylonia or Chaldaea as they are 
termed, from these four tables. I will give the names of kings 
from Kailuhrasp upto Dara ben Dara, who was killed by 
Alexander the Greek : 


Kailuhrasp ben Kaiwaji ben Ivairnanish 
ben Kaikubadh—till he sent Bakhta- 
, nassar to Jerusalem, who destroyed 
it,—the Bactrian 
The same after that event 
Kaiwishtasp bin Lulirasp—till the 
appearance of Zariidust al-lierbadh 
The same after that event 
Kai Ardashlr Bahman ben Isfandiyar 
ben Wishtasp 

Khuuuni, the daughter of Ardashir 
Bahman Ghihrazad 
Dara ben Ardashir Bahman, the great 
Dara ben Dara till he was killed by 
Alexander the Greek, the second 


60 

60 


years 

99 


30 

90 

112 


30 

12 


99 


a 


14 


99 


408 years 


If we compare those details with those found in the ‘Zand- 
akasih,’ Chapter XXXV, 34-35, we will see that Lohrasp’s des¬ 
cent is traced to Uzav, son of Manus, son of Kae Plsln, son of Kae 
Apiveli, son of Kae Kavat. According to the ‘Zand-akasih,’ 
Ch. XXXVI, 7-8, Kae Lohrasp reigned a hundred and twenty 
years; Kae Vistasp reigned thirty years till the coming of the 
Revelation; King Vistasp reigned ninety years after receiving 
the Revelation; Vohuman, son of Spenddat, reigned a hundred 
and twelve years; Huinae, daughter of Vohuman, thirty years; 
Darae son of Chirazat, that is Vohuman, twelve years; Darae 
son of Darae, fourteen years. 

We find that the first table of Alberoni is entirely in agree¬ 
ment with the statement of the ‘Zand-akasih’. We find in the 
fifth book of the Dinkart a corroboration of what Alberoni has 
said as to Lohrasp having sent Bakhtanassar to Jerusalem (‘Beta 
makdis’). (See Dastur Peshotanji’s ‘Dinkart’ vol. IX, p. 476; 
D.M. Madan’s Dinkart, Part I, p. 433; See Ervad Tahmuras’s 
‘Dana u Minoy-i Khrat,’ p. 93, Porsisn XXVI, 66: ‘Auresalim 
Yahutan be kand u Yahutan vasopt u parganda be kart’; see 
also ‘Sacred Books of the East’, Vol. XXIV, p. 66 and n.l. 
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In the Table II given by Alberoni taken from Hamza 
Alisfasani we find;: Kailuhrasp 120, Kaibishtasp 120, Kai-arda- 
shlr 112, Chihrazad 80, Dara ben Bahman 12, and Dara ben 
Dara 14; that is, the list of the kings is the same as found in 
Table I, with this difference that the details given in the first 
table are dropped, that the other name of Kaiardashir which 
is Bahman ben Isfandiyar is omitted and Khumani (Humae) 
the daughter of Ardashlr Bahman is named Chihrazad in the 
second' table. 

The third table taken from Hamza from the copy of the 
Maubadh agrees entirely with the second, but with this differ¬ 
ence that the epithet ‘Kai’ prefixed to the names of Luhrasp, 
Bishtasp and Ardashlr, is omitted iri it. 

The special table given by Alberoni, as he found it in 
books translated from the works of Western authors, beginning 
with Fredum and ending with Dara, the last king of Persia, is 
the most interesting ; it shows how about ten centuries ago, 
the history writers of Persia had tried to equate the kings of 
the Kayanian dynasty, nay some of their Pesdadian predece¬ 
ssors with some of the Assyrian and Achaemenian kings. I will, 
so far as possible, give only the names of the Parsi Achaemenian 
kings as found in this special list : 

THE KINGS OF PERSIA, ACCORDING TO WESTERN 

AUTHORS. 


Dara Almahi I, i.e., Darius 

9 

years 

Koresh, i.e., Kaikhusrau 

8 

11 

Cyrus, i.e., Luhrasp 

84 

91 

Cambyses 

8 

11 

Dara II 

36 

11 

Xerxes (Ahashvirus) ben D5ra, i.e., 
Khusrau I 

26 

11 

Ardashlr ben Xerxes, called Longimanus 

41 

19 

Khusrau II. 

30 

19 

Sogdianus, Notos ben Khusrau 

9 

11 

Ardashlr ben Dara II 

41 

11 

Ardashlr III. 

27 

11 

Arses ben Ochus 

12 

11 

Dara, the last king of Persia 

16 

91 


369 

years 


As remarked by Dr. Sachau in his ‘Annotations’: “A 
similar table occurs also in the author’s Ganun Masudiccus.” 
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If we compare the list of the ‘Clgtldaenn kings’ quoted 
above, we will notice that the so-called Ohakheans ruled over 
Babylonia for 228 years, whereas these ‘kings of Persia’ 
ruled for ‘369 years, i.e. 141 years more than the ‘Chaldaeans’. 
Whereas in the ‘Chaldsean’ list Cambyses is stated to 
have ruled 8 years, in this special list prepared according 
to Western authors, he is shown as having ruled for 80 years ! 
It is likely that the ‘Clialdsoan’ list is correct. In the Persian 
list ‘Kioresh’ and ‘Cyrus’, equated with ‘Kaikliusrau’ and 
‘Luhrasp’, arc stated to have ruled 8 and 34 years respectively, 
the ‘Chaldaean’ list assigns to Cyrus 9 years only. Whereas 
the ‘Chaldaean’ list gives the names of eleven kings, the special 
list of Persian kings enumerates thirteen kings. We cannot 
say which two names are superfluous; at least, we can see that 
‘Koresh’ and ‘Cyrus’ are two names of only one individual. 
‘Cyrus who rebuilt Jerusalem’ cannot be the same person who 
‘demolished Jerusalem of the Jews,’ i.c., ‘Luhrasp’ as mentioned 
in Alberoni’s Table, I, the Pahlavi ‘Dinkart’, and the ‘Dana u 
Minoy-i Khrat’. The years assigned to the last two kings in 
the special list is 12 and 16 instead of 2 and 6, as found in the 
'Chaldaean’ list. If we were to place the number of years of 
reign side by side we can easily account for the difference in 
the number. The name of Darius the Median or ‘Almahl’, 
as he is named in the special list is foreign to the list 
of tlio names of the Aclnemenian kings as we know to-day. 
It was never known t r > students of history that ‘Koresh’ was 
equated with Kaikliusrau by old writers of history before 
Alberonl. Whenever talking of Aclnemenian history we must 
bow with deference to the great men who deciphered for the 
first time the trilingual Deinstall Inscriptions; we will have 
to rely on the Greek historians, Herodotus, Xenophon and 
others, who preserved the history of tlio Fifth Monarchy of 
Persia, of the Achieinenides in its entirety, so far as they knew 
it ; and we will have to search through the shattered remnants 
of the Acluemenian Parsi Kings in the jumble and confusion 
which wo find in the historical works written by the Persians 
in Pahlavi or in Arabic. We do not know what remained of 
the history of the glorious past from the Kaylinian king Vistaspa 
upto the end of the last Acliaemenian Parsi king Dara-i-Darayan, 
when the records existing in the Koval Palace at Persepolis were 
burnt. It is but natural that a nation would care to preserve 
in its archives the records only of the rulers of its own race. 
The events which took placo in its country after its conquest by 
another nation must be sought after from the records of its 
conquerors. Before the coming into prominence of the Achae- 
menians of Pars, the Median kings were in power, and ^.lberonl 
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ha? preserved a trace of the Median dynasty in his table of the 
Chaldaean kings as well as in his special table of the kings of 
Persia in the first of which he numbers ‘Darius the Median,’ 
and in the second lie gives the name of ‘Dara Alma lit.’ Before 
the eight Medium kings, whoso history has been preserved b y 
Berosus, and who .are supposed to have ruled for about. 224 
years, the Assyrians were the sovereigns of Persia. These 
Medians are supposed to have been Zaratliustrians. We 
cannot exactly determine how many dynasties and which race.; 
ruled over Persia, after Kava Vistaspa. If we accept the state¬ 
ment of thePahlavi and Persia n writers of history thatVohuman, 
son of Spe ddat, was a grandson of Kava Vistaspa, it is not 
possible for us to follow the statement that Vohuman Spend-dat 
is the same as. or is the other name of, Artakhsir-i-Daraz-dast, 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, and that he was a Kae. The chain 
of sovereigns between Vohuman son of Spend-dat and Artakhsir- 
Darazast is missing and the historians of Persia, who depended 
on indigenous historical works written in Pahlavi by their own 
ancestors, thought that Vohuman was the other name of Arta- 
khsir. We, therefore, find only four names of the last Achae- 
menian rulers, who are termed Kayanian, in the first three tables 
of Alberonl : Kae Artakhslr, Ilumae Chihrazad, Dara son of 
Kae Artakhslr and Dara son of Dara, the first four names of 
Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius and Xerxes, having been lost. The 
history of the nation or nations which conquered Persia after 
Vohuman Spend-dat, having been missing, it was natural for 
the readers of history to confound Kava Vistaspa son of Lohrasp 
with Vistasp as on of Arsiima, the Acbaemenian father of Darius 
I, who ruled over Persia from B. C. 521 to 485. It was the next 
step to place Zarathustra, the prophet of Iran, during the time 
of the Achaemenian Vistaspa son of Arsama in the seventh 
century before Christ, in about 635 B.C. 

But one important point demands our attention before 
we close our subject : Had Alberonl any knowledge of some of 
the Chaldaean kings, the sovereigns of Persia, having been 
mentioned in the books of the Old Testament, in Ezra, Nehe- 
miah and Esther, written after-the captivity of the Jews in 
Babylon, after Cyrus, “the anointed of the Lord,” had freed 
the Jews from bondage and set them to rebuilt the temple of 
king Solomon in Jerusalem ? 

Alberonl did certainly know the story of Cyrus, whom 
Ezra calls “the anointed of the Lord,” having rebuilt Jerusalem. 
Alberonl did know the name ‘Ahasuerus,’ by which the Jews 

knew ‘Khsayarsa’ Xerxes. Alberonl did thoroughly know 
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the story of the Jews from the Old Testament, as well as from 
other Jewish works of history; and he has given the record of 
the Jews from Adam upto the time of the Babylonian captivity 
of the Jews, as appears from the chronological tables referring 
to Jewish history, given by him in his work. 

I request the Iranian scholars to project a correct estimate 
as to the ostracism of the Achaemenians from the history of 
Persia written by the Persians. 



- WHO WAS VAFRANAWAZ ? 

By 

J. K. Dbsai M.A. 

TfjT'T ^' i t *Fr tpff ^nf uyrg’T ^HTTt % ^ ‘stT^y^r 
wt* I* These are the words of Dr. Modi in his* valuable book 
spoken naively and in the truest scholarly spirit. Who was 
Vafranawaz ? The Avesta scholars—both Europeans and Tar- 
sis—have given different interpretations of the word but none 
is as yet satisfactory. One of the Yashts* speaks explicitly 
about him thus : 

“Vafranwaz,” the ferryman 8 , worshipped her. When 
a strong and victorious Faridum cast him upwards in the form 
of a vulture, he (Vafranwaz) thus flew three days and three 
nights to reach his home, but would not come down. At the 
end of the third night, at the time of strength-giving, breezy 
morning, he importuned the help of Ardi Sura. She heard his 
request and came to his help in the form of a maiden. She 
took hold of both his sides and brought him in a short time to 
the earth. “He is referred to even in the “Afrin-e- Pegh&mber 
Zarthost” thus 4 : 

“Be thou one who crosses the impassable Rangha, like 
Vafranwaz.” What should we infer about this personage 
from all these reference ? Our learned Dr. Modi takes him to 
be a general of Faridun, sent on high mountains for some pur¬ 
pose, where he might have lost his way. But this seems—wo 
say with due deference to Dr. Modi-to be a far-fetched con¬ 
clusion. Then the question arises : Who was Vafranwaz ? 

Dr. Modi’s above mentioned inference seems to be untena¬ 
ble. The particular verb uzdwdnayat compels us to conclude 
that the person in question is not a human being. In his diction¬ 
ary Kanga derives it from Av. uz.=Sans. ^ = Ger. ‘aus’ 
Lat. ‘ex’=out, up and the root dwan=to fly, meaning ‘to fly 
up,’ ‘to cause to fly,’ etc. This ahows that the thing has icings, 
that it can fly. Again the words kahaga kaharkashe (i.e. in 
the form of a vulture Mod. Pars, kargas undeniably show that 
it is a bird, resembling a vulture. Then who or what is it ? 

In the first place let us examine the root significance of 
the word “Vafranwaz.” It can be traced to Av. Vafra Pahl. 

1 See 3r*f?TPTT faUTiTmfift q>TS?'»T 'TO'T STfff p. 165. 

. % Aban Yasht, Para 61. 

• Darmesteter. Rt. Av. pere; Sans. to oross 

4 See para 4. 

¥ 
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vafr, mod. Pers. parf— snow, kawaza from Av. Ni-vaz Pers. 
navagidan=to cherish, to love, etc. Hence the word literally 
means ‘One loving snow’ which can be easily extended to 
‘One residing in snowy places.’ This is,^ no doubt, an implicit 
reference to a bird ‘resembling a vulture.’ What bird can this 
be ? None but the so-called Seemurgh. To prove it we shall 
have to resort again to the inexhaustible mine of information — 
Shah Nameh. About the habitation of Seemurgh Firdusi says : 
Referring to Sam who goes to the mountain to place Zal there, 
the poet says: ‘There was a mountain named Alburz, whose 
peak reached the sky, and it was away from the populace. 
There was a big nest therein, which could not be injured even 
by the Saturn, it was a palace, the top of which kissed the firma¬ 
ment, and was not built by human beings. (Seeing Zal) the 
Seemurgh came down from the clouds and lifted him up with 
its claws.’ When, after a few years, Sam, repenting of his 
unscrupulousness, and being inspired by divine agencies, re¬ 
turned there to take away Zal, the bird informed Zal of every 
thing at the time of their separation, and “gladdened his heart, 
took him up, and flew along the clouds, treating him with endear¬ 
ment. It brought him down to his father, after the flight 
was over. 1 The hair of his head was hanging down up to his 
breast. Sam blessed the bird and took away his child. From 
this it will be seen that the bird was not at all noxious. When 
Sam left the child there and went away with an adamantine 
heart, the bird heard the divine voice : Thus : 

“Take care of this milk-sucking child, as many brave 
warriors will be born through him. We have entrusted it to 
thee on this mountain: Wait and see what Time will bring forth.” 
This heavenly message proves that the bird was not bad. Then 
why did Faridum fling it up ? What harm had it done ? To 
know it we must turn to Arabic legends. In Arabic it is known 
as “Oonqa” and as a rule it is said to be ‘known by name but 
not by shape.’ The author of the Persian lexicon ‘Burhan-i Kate’ 
‘describes it in these words : 

‘Auqa is Seemurgh of the western countries. It generally 
represents things that are either non-existent or unobtainable.” 

And about Seemurgh it is said : 

“It is the Bird that brought up Zal, father of Rustom. 
Others maintain that it is the name of a philosopher, who ins¬ 
tructed Zal. 

* x The words in Italics echo the Avestan description of Vafr&nwaz 
See Supra, p. 706. 
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The statements given above are corroborated by a Western 
scholar who says about the Seemurgh : “The wounderful 
bird that could speak all the languages of the world, and whose 
knowledge embraced past, present and future events.” 1 Owing 
to its wisdom the bird might have been considered a ‘Hakim,’ 
but not as a human being. Thus, from all these contro¬ 
versial points, one thing is indisputable : that Oonqa and See* 
murgh were not dissimilar. According to Saadi this bird lives 
on the mount Caucasus. This bird is said to have admonished 
even King Solomon and was always a source of relief t o Persian 
kings. The Arabs have a tradition that this bird was formerly 
a man-eater, but it was cursed by the prophet Hauzallah and 
it disappeared from the world. Faridun 8 “caused it to fly up 
in the form of a vulture.” Why ? Because it might be growing 
cannibalistic, day by day, and we know the peculiarity of vul¬ 
tures. Hence, it is possible that after Faridun had cast it up 
and it could not come down (owing to a Nirang of Faridun ?) 
it might have repented of its anthropophagy and requested 
Aban, who caught hold of its sides (“wings”) and brought it 
down. All these most glaring facts tends to prove that so- 
called Vafranwaz was not a human being, but only the well 
known Seemurgh. 

N.B. —After writing the above I have gathered some more 
information about the fabulous bird Seemurgh or Oonqa. I 
referred to the well known Persian dictionary Ghuyath-ul- 
Lughd. In this lexicon Anqa is described thus : 

“It is a long-necked bird, and is superior to other birds 
in that it has not been seen by any one . In Persian it is called 
Seemurgh, and it is related that in the country of the Masters 
of Ras a gigantic four-legged, man-like bird used to carry off 
children. Those people lodged a complaint before their 
prophet Haugala, son of Safawan, by whose prayers the 
bird was cast out in far-off island where it preyed upon 
elephants and snakes. 

We have already seen the purport of this passage, that 
owing to the curse of the prophet Hatuzullah the bird was driven 
out from the world. Possibly this Hatuzullah might be Faridun, 
though we do not find any mention of him in the Koran. Now 
in Fariduddin Attar’s Mustaq-ut tair Seemurgh is spoken of as 
the King of Birds, living at Koh-i-Kaf, on a high tree, that it is 
very strong and unapprochable, whom words fail to describe, 

1 Brewer. Dictionary of Phrase & Fables “Seemurgh,” p. 801. 

• In the Behram Yasht (para 40) we read : “which (Seemurgh) was kept 
by Faridun, the brave." 



ANCIENT IRANIAN EDUCATION. 


By 

Nowroz C. Mehta, M.A. (Bombay) 

Early Iranians laid great stress on the Education of their 
youths as can be seen from several of the ancient writings of 
the Persians. Besides historians like Herodotus, Strabo, Zeno- 
phon and Plato have thrown a considerable light on this sub¬ 
ject. Because of its intrinsic value, their system of education 
was copied by several other natitms, particularly the Greeks, 
so much so that Zenophon is said to have created his ideal of 
good education from Persian materials. We shall examine a 
few of the sailent facts regarding the educational system of the 
ancient Persians. 

Age for school education was a very early one. Herodotus 
and Strabo give the age of 5. Plato "gives 7. The Yendidad 
and the Dinkard give 7. Between the age of 5 and 20 youths 
were trained to ride, to use the bow and to speak the truth. 
For example, Prince Shiavakhsh was placed under Rustom for 
training at the age of 5 and returned to court at the age of about 
20. Similarly, Bellman b. Asfandiyar (Ardeshir Darazdast) 
was placed by Prince Asfandiyar under Rustom for training 
who enthroned him on the retirement of Kai Gushtasp, the 
patron of Zarathushtra. 

Hours oj study differed according to different books, some 
recommending 8 hours for serious study. The Avesta allots 
8 hours for sleep and the remaining to be divided between re¬ 
creation and study. Buzorg Meher recommends 8 hours. 

Their metiwd oj teaching was simple and impressive, the 
pupils being made to repeat what they learnt and also to study 
their own history to create patriotic zeal in them. In course of 
teaching the preceptors watched and discoursed on various 
topics. The same method was adopted by the ancient Greeks. 

Iranian Teachers held high social position and were mostly 
sons of Satraps.. They were named Aethra-paiti, i.e. ‘masters 
of learning.’ They were held in high esteem by their pupils. 

Physical Education was the main part of the curriculum, 
every Iranian boy being made to undergo compulsory physical 
training. Riding, drawing the bow, playing polo, swimming 
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and throwing the javelin were the five main items of their sport. 
Physical fitness is one of the religious tenets of the Zoroastrians. 
In the prayer of “Ahmae-raescha” the second gift which the 
Zoroastrian prays for, is ‘tanvo dravatatem’ i.e. strength of the 
body, and one of the best gifts of the Angel Bahrain to Holy 
Zarathushtra was ‘tanvo vispayao dravatatem’ i.e. complete 
strength of the body. This sort of early training produced 
some of the finest specimens of warriors, archers and polo-palyers 
whose names have come down in history as masters of these arts. 
The Vendidad gives a list of 12 weapons used by the ancient 
Persians. In this list we find “the fourth a bow, the fifth a 
quiver with shoulder-belt and 30 bronze-headed arrows. “The 
word used for bow in the Avesta is ‘thanvar’ ‘thanvana’ or 
‘thanvareiti’ derived from the root ‘thang’ i.e. draw or drive. 
The word for swimming in the Aves ta is ‘sna’ = Sanskrit 
The Avesta word for javelin is ‘dru’ from the root ‘dar’ which 
is the imperative of the Persian daudan to tear. 

Their diet after exercise was simple and substantial, con¬ 
sisting of bread, cake, dressed meat, cardamum and water. 

Relilions Educatin was of primary importance. Every 
school was attached to a fire-temple. Priests taught reading, 
writing, arithmetic and scriptures. Their position was very 
high, some acting as Chief Justice. Their income was through 
religious fines, tithe and voluntary gifts. Their main classes 
were: the Herbedan-herbed (acting as Chief Justice), the Mobed 
(High Priest), Zot (one who led at prayers), the Raspi (one who 
kept up the fire and helped the Zot and Mobeds (Chiefs of the 
Magi) and the Herbeds (Chiefs of Fire). There were several 
kinds of fire in ancient Iran like Clan or Village-fire (Adheran) 
Warriors or Royal Fire (Adhar-Gushnasp), Farmers’ Fire (Bur- 
zin Meher) etc. Priests looked after these. Munificient gifts were 
sometimes offered to these fire-temples by kings undertaking 
a vow to do so on fulfilment of their desires. 

Some eminent Priests. Pahr was the Mobedan-mobed 
nominated by Ardeshir I. Under Shapur II we read of Bahak 
and his celebrated successor Ataropat Marespendan and later 
on Mitrowaraz and Mitroakamid acting as High Priests. We 
learn from Eliseus of a great Mobed who by his theological 
erudition earned the title of Hamakden or ‘one who knew the 
whole religion.’ Among the famous Herbedan-herbeds may be 
mentioned the names of T-anser who helped Ardeshir I in reform¬ 
ing the religious scripts, and Zarwanbad son of Mihr Narse. We 
also hear of Ardaviraf under Ardeshir I who wrote the Divina 
Comedia of the Iranians. Son of Adarbad Marespand, viz. Zar- 





RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN IRAN BY THE ARAB 
CONQUERORS. (Summary) 

By 

Lt-Col. M.S. Irani., i.m.s. (Rtd.) Poona, 

Before the time of the Prophet the people of Arabian 
peninsula were idolatrous and were divided into clans and 
tribes and had no political unity. The new religion not only 
abolished idolatry and instituted monotheism, but brought 
about political unity of the whole Arab race. This burning 
desire of the prophet’s soul was completely fulfilled before his 
death. From his epistles sent to potentates of foreign coun¬ 
tries, it is evident that he did not wish the religion to be spread 
outside Arabia by force. These contain no threat of physical 
violence or divine displeasure. The rulers who accepted Islam 
are enjoined to protect their non-Moslem subjects, and not to 
oppress them, for which they were subject to the payment of 
jazia or the capitation tax; the Magians were also to be included 
among the protected people. 

This policy laid down by the Prophet was strictly adhered 
to by the first four great Khalifs. Churches, temples and 
other places of worship of the protected people were immune 
against destruction. On the occassion of his visit to Jeruselam 
Khaliph Omar, the conqueror of two empires, refused to say 
his prayers in a Christian church when invited by the patriarch 
to do so, because he said if he did so, his successors would take 
possession of the church on the ground that Moslem prayers 
were offered there before. 

The conquest of foreign countries, which began in the 
reign of the first Khaliph Abu Baker, was undertaken solely for 
economic reasons and also to some extent, with the object of 
preventing the turbulent Arab tribes from fighting with one 
another and breaking away from the newly established Moslem 
brotherhood. The ease with which the Arabs vanquished the 
Imperial armies of Persia and of the Byzentine empire, with 
whom they clashed on the respective frontiers, and the realizat¬ 
ion of their own strength in opposing large and organished 
armies, tempted them for further enterprise ; and the rich and 
unlimited spoil they got, whetted their appetite for plunder. 

The Umeiyad Khaliphs, from all accounts, adhered to the 
practice of protecting the subject nations that did not accept 
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Islam, and respecting their places of worship on the payment of 
the capitation tax and observing certain rales. In some instan¬ 
ces over-zealous and vindictive Arab leaders did damage or 
destroy religious buildings to wreak their vengeance on rebelli¬ 
ous subjects, but this was not a common practice and was not 
appoved by the Khaliphs who punished the perpetrators of 
such sacrilege. 

Persian levies, especially from Khora^a, supported the 
Abbasid cause, and it was with their help that the new dynasty 
was raised to the throne and maintained there. During the 
Abbasid rule Persian influence predominated at the court, and 
the ministers and officials of the state were selected from the 
Persian converts. Persian manners and dress were adopted 
at the court and became generally fashionable. 

Persian noble men and chiefs willingly went over to Islam 
on account of special privileges and advantages offered to the 
followers of the faith. The worldly gains were great and they 
could not resist the temptation for long. The well-known and 
authentic instance of the independent ruler of Tabaristan is 
typical in which Mazyar, the Zoroastrian king of the province, 
was invited by Abbasid Khaliph Mamun (713-733 Christian 
era), who offered him a title and other inducements if he came 
over to Islam. Mazyar succumbed to the temptation and gave 
up his ancient faith In many other cases defeated rebels 
accepted Islam to escape punishment of death or lifelong slavery 
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Preface to Yol. 1Y. 


Yol. IV of the Proceedings and Transactions of the 
12th Session of the Oriental Conference is being herewith 
offered to the public. I am conscious of the great delay in 
its publication, but those who are aquainted with the 
numerous difficulties of printing in tho post-war period, 
may perhaps be inclined to condone e\en this inordinate 
delay, I am extremely sorry for it. 

Papers of tjie Sanskrit and Hindi sections are 
included in the present volume. It was not possible to 
send the proofs of the papers to their authors, but all possible 
care was taken to minimise the mistakes in proof reading. 

Vol. I, consisting of the actual proceedings of the 
Conference, is being published simultaneously with this 
Volume. Vol. II was published in Oct. 1946. Vol. Ill 
consisting of the papers of the Archaeology, Linguistics, 
Technical Sciences and Iranian Sections is in an advanced 
stage of printing. Papers of Vol. V, consisting of the Arabic 
Persion and Islamic Culture sections, were probably 
destroyed during the disturbances of unfortunate Lahore 
in August 1947. Repeated enquries have elicited no 
response from the press, which was entrusted with the 
printing work. 

I am very much t hankful to Pandit D. S. Malvania. 
Hr. P. L. Vaidya and Mr. Avadh Kishore Narain for 
helping me in reading part of the proofs of this volume. The 
publication of this volume even after four years is due to 
the proprietor of the Vikrama Panchanga Press, Mr. Nagesh 
Uf adhyaya, M. A., having agreed to undertakethe printing at 
his new press, which he has recently started. I am thankful 
to him for finishing the work in a short time. 


Benares Hindu University ) 
1-8-1948 S 


A. S. Altehar 
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vi wtr«r^ tf<?£crercrcrr: %wRfr: i t’o ^Riwreft, mgm. ^ ** 

X pr- To ria^ost ^nn^pr:, ^9»nf*r 

T5|^RRT I 

« «rok*Ji**iiT5Win: i t» tpraaw simratar xv 

e TTTRfT Wt- Vo 

JTIWT ffRr'T T5|?tf: OTnhs^qd 1 * * * 5 | 

\ f^€*TR Tfafcl TWT^T Wf- To g-nrmW STtfNR:, ^TJTT V* 

JTRWT ftnRPT tfssr: ITTrats^^ I 

io fo$a*n% JiRr%r wtfw wfaf- to t?(Ntt ^ireft, qg. y., 3R5*g vv 
f^TJTR ^C^T: JRTC)#^ | 

1 gimisfa *f? WfRSg To TitI3IT% faTT#, wm\ v» 

\ ar[3gf^ '3B^l anffo <PlI tHT- 3* %. in. 2$, 55^3 V,<1 

sftf<rc> «6forr i 

*Trfi*TB SffaTT #Tf 8M To mpTOFTOFtP?, v»V 

Maithili Literature, Kumar Gangananda Sinha, 

a Bird’s-eye view Darbhanga 79 

5 Contributions to Hindi Dr Hardeo Bahri, Lahore 85 

Lexicography. 



i 

( *?° *ro <rfe?i r(m ) 

*rwR*Rr x^[ | 

31 3t §SH 1 w 

m^T^^nTt’rfcTrrgr^n:, *iwrr fafvi^issr, 

^r,»TcTff^g cratnn-ri vt?ctt^ i arer^ra ^qqfan^ tera 
^F%^3n<fr%^r ^ ftfcrift fofWfa ^i^rrftr fore^c^sraa f g w fr w 

fa^$r*fcr wr ^^^rwi^riJT^msrr finpryn ^Ti^ii^ i- 

s*m^ $cT<?facrr sfTflcrr j^cn sti vjFfrim*: frown^ftj 
RrS f?cTO. ^dd>JSf^, W^TtH V51 q^STCR HjfojcTT:, 
3T%^n^ srciro^??ite^ sfoRfrwntf wot- 

smi^rcnidWcJTjft ffjTct w3 f^RTt^^nr: i ^RrewnirRrifasn^i- 
feramfr^: sreftsRjjjto fasrtrR^^qHh* ^^nr^ri sfiRpaRrsnsiSfr 
*rf*n*Rftfo i vi 3^t gtfir?:. g^m- 

qiTSt sft<Kt»Tinir, ^(%^fSrac(nir VT(ffhfisrR?l(nrr fsrct’SRTt RrofeTC[- 
qfsTJTT*»f faRTJngri^Jjfa:, 3TT ?qO)f|pT : sn^^rewfes^ret, fasnfaa- 

foft f%f^c^*njfoir«*g5r*3nfa fawrisrsifa ji^^it 

5R^r?^r ^r^ofrFT i 3 ^ fsrgsRj: srr^frrr 3wHtdi«rr.s*3 snsrag* 

«w\swr 

«wri^rcc. 1 fafTO<$ Rratu qransj 

faWlfd JTSRRtfa: sft*n^#RT*T5t^WgrqiMt f^- 

sfiT'rcftjfo si*3R€rt^t r^T^TT^ 1 d-d 

*RRWf ST^«ftsn^ <rft*R3 ^sRSrTcJTtf SWcT 1% I STI^fw- 
’Tfr^tS^T 3^fq^W*t*rcfafd Sqsfo I ST(«TT f^T: JTl^UcJI- 
qi tyMW qfrrc* Mforft ^toff ^off faf%§3 Rr^g 

srarrfa 5»ar^(5? err i ai^J- 

3R?Tj^t^g »n^ft firw*^ !wnt 

1sud^fa^Rorr grd^gq^i,^ fwrfa# Rt^rgjrftr- 
srruft RrwJ^^rsT^FTT ^rfa ^Ti?f i 

«rf*r fli^rr: srrwrt, 



qfosfrrfNarawn: i 


* 


[ 


*Tifaw r^^rr q,nrr srqqfRr Rq'tfq’ntofq %q q 3 *tt i 
^ jjnsrf, fq^q* fqfqsrcqr^fq &m*r, srQfa&n&TWHVmi*, 
yfjTf qfy fwrrri TiZTgt fklSRTT, fSTflSTclt ■ aUcRWtarf^TCir 

Rq>fqqiqRiwqqTR c qfcR*qFnfT qRq«TCTiqTqR SRqqfafR37f qTRUq 
sm«w^ fqqf^po ^qtqforfqq^RTTtqfq R5{q&«'q»3%:— 
“q;R 5^1 qftfq ^ gcqt fqsr^rrf^Tl srsr 

TTieTc itaotRr qq tsftrcqgqt «n^ny 11 ffa H 

qj fqsrr fqsTTRf^ I q#q q^fcRTWir: I 9Rqiflq R ^l^rgwrfqqRfTRT: I 
qsqrtq qr^qqieqqe^^Rf^r^qqrqq: ajRRfqsn, qi^gfqsrr, f^^rr- 
<(tfa q qqflqTT^flT^rt I q^TT qftcqqjRPqq qqcfffa, qT^RRftqT 
? q wf^ftRc^KT: ? ^%lqTfw^Trf^^qf^m?I«TT- 
fowfqqiqrq^qRT qq qqmjJT i m fw qq *rtqF* q^uvn^^rnR^Tjfq 
RjgRjfcqr ^crFqrfqqrfaq ^q^qt^sfaqt ^ i ^rqraqT fq*iq- 
q^qtfqq-- *rqq w??qr qqfaqqqcqr qqd^qRm^q R^m fq^q- 
sqrfqqt fq^tqqwk^R^^rfet qtq fafsa?* 

^rqq: q^qj^qqF ^rq^iqprftq ^q^ ^tt ^rrftqqF^jqifeqrr fq%<q- 
^jftqi^cRfMrq I m fqqT STI^q ^RFFq^ I cTWtq# 
q^iqr foqRJTFiq ^fT q %q<3 5r<qt^ 3TT§ fqRJ§ q^T^q I RT- 
qrcsqqsrtfqq^ ^qffr^T qq qq«*iR i q %q*5 ^qfan: q^qt rr- 
qrqi jtafqfaw wwn^m i qqR R^qr:— 

qq^q^r^q ^TqqscrrqsnFRq: i 

*q *q srfrq M^q; ^fqsqr ^r^TTqqr: ||*%|| 

^Rrwtq $?q$qnrc|jt qjqqm s^qr fqw% w i q*RT- 
q^gqn- q Trqrqrqr swqfq i ‘^rsrq^ir qrgr^qq^’ 5% qfa jftq q qq - 
fRR^gqtsFsqfq i q qrf^d snara*** ?fq j*jr<td fqfq^ftRren i 

^iq^.sfvT'foRq;^ Tnrrqqfirfq^q 5T^vqqq?q{rqqqrqrq sr^t 
R?q qq qqi%—“qq qt vr^r ^rar, Rr^RrqtTT^rr” ffir i 

3^Rl^q qqqqqrqT fqqrq q^Rfk^Sl^ft^ ^pmfqqr^ ftqcqT 
^qivqqq^qjqqtqs^qrqifqqftqi^ ^qfqqu^ft^ I R^RrJiqf<5d- 
^*qqr *R5fqqf <qt% ^rlfaiqqq *r i ^fsffafq Rg t^R^RiFqqrm; 
qfq fqvqq iqt^qfq ^q^qfkq^: ^nqqtq qq. ^(fiqqFqnf q^nr^gqt 
3T(Vqtf?Rq;fq#q;^r%qqT2Vq fqfRqf VTR#q ^q qi ^ q f qqF^rR 
^qi"%r ffq fqcqtf?: fqqrT^fR: RTSU^: I q?C RH^q gTOTVRiq^ : 
jg^N^Riqfa ^n^qiq qq^wfq I %fqq^Riq. qiqqf^ T ^ttqq[ 
fq^R^ifqRq fq?:qnc5i«rt qoiffq i qrqrc*nqi$qffq i sr^Rinq, 



ftpmnt ] waaiwtaawtH i ^ 

aaat • l a^^rem^^aataataar q^feama ^at- 

smfa mR.w*% sft arsfaf^ar^i ***faa ^ fa^fag^r- 
at—fMcmsRtfa Rrcfaf^afaara aaaia- 
ftwtaiaataat. aft. ^tf^^TT^fgpTrT, *|^^5rWT% a? at 

$nana*TRot agam^ata^atiftfaaafa aafaata 
l f^Sf ^taaFttaaf?a—afr^TT f? 3r4taa^aTfaaafa<=r 

mj- fcilwta^a afcaatJ aa: at ai^nai aiasaa^toaftrarsnaT*. 
fafsaT^^Vn ^rateret i a a i gaa^ft ^i« fi aiaraT 

a graa r tfa i sr<afa^ i at a^aafat ar^aTaaaiiaaraTsatfk- 

agsncfa--<Mt *raa^i$faa^aT a yr eghmafat- 

artiamt^—ansftar asate^a aiaisrpr atg' staaT a 
a aa^ f tf a fa^Nfra aa^a 1 aafaufaraf aafaaai^aftaaa^ar 
aa aaafa 1 a^rr^fa, sftsfa aa: a^ar- 

faa-- aa^a 1 f%afa^faa ^Ma r ^ a 1 aa faaretar^ a^naarfa^TaV 
aNraTarfaar a^JU^-awrifa, aaT^n^ asaai^a fregoranft 1 
aa*T?arfag faaapat au^raaa fsatoa^fa ^tfcaT aT«ri»a- 
araai ^fafta a^a afta>a;% 1 aa *faar«n 5 areafaT^ asn^aatar- 
*ft?a^a ar fii ^ 1 aaaasa^darcawrcaTO arcoftaa; 1 jjjtT#*- 
ast w f$ amrwa^afa 1 aa-a^aar arrest ^faaata aa a^ : 
a^^at a^aaain^da a f a aa ^ a a%a ^aarra a'ai^Ja > 

aaa aaitt »fafan*rcn^iroiTsi aar a%aar sra<f fftaa; 1 %f*rcr 
a t aa q mjj faa aaar faa fU a figate ?fr 1 a* aasT^Pa^a «Rara<aa- 
^arat Jaf^aftaaaainaJT 5 asrraaar«ft a afca^fa t a^nof 
arf^saf a arg a^oft afa fa at afa aa aa: fafa^fa wtjt%i 
aff *n%a f^aaT^fa asrtsafafaaawn^a ftaa^ar aa fs^tafs 1 
aa-wtadd<ia f g* a afaasa t^aT aratfai^Vi sra^sata^a&a 
wnaat a*^ a a^atart aa % fa 1 sat a a faaa:—saaawawst- 
aar- «ftaaft airasWr^arar: fa^a^w^ag^r^Tg^a^aafta 
aa'kaLaa^ a aaa^rdarar saar ?fa faafaa swtawraa; 1 

faa^-sa foga tagaaffia a ti 5a: at an aara^ aiar aisa^ aar 1 
fafcseafas* aasat afka^^r^ mag^^ :, *nfNt5 afa a^ra^g- 
^amaalaasar snaian araa a?:a saat, snsftar af^m^af sfc$fa 
avaar augaatfafa afaaaagaaa: a^a?5 3-jai ^ataaaia a^- 
a£m5a\a%a fa^nfa 11 




#FT: ] 




H 


gf<;<iftr?rTf;r TSKrrersrr ^rTT*t*FerraR5Rjp^^sfa ^nfrnn^Riw 
fa^skfaf faafaaflrrspfar ^t'^ciTr: 1 


?rorff—35r^pfaqfa*f^ annn«rerrc& ^tt^t ‘^fatfi; wm>' 
f<flT33?Rj ^Hr^urrt jtrjtr: 

!fa fa<T*ffa cR^cT ^ gtRUft’ fa l a*ft 

«TP 3 ?: wfa-S^fa *1^*^, srmt^ appfa srgs^, ifaCRT- 

3^nr ^irq;, t^Rr fas^, tt%^, fafarq;, 

«wph^, ^rfasrr^, * g^rfa^ni;, ajsfasn^ garfasn^, sneraftrei^ 

ffa I 3 R SRfajgfa^NlT snJTfa^ 
faf^r, m mft wvr- sarc^fafaw^ ^Wtfa, <fa: *m aifa 
^^^^srsmm'srfawr: sgsr^jpffa ^r, 

5 T g ^vfoff rfk I ^msT^TfanF^TTnTfa^RTR- 

fa*i: ^&mFh 4 H ?fa rT^WPRPnfa fWPRrft Fnfa‘R* 

«TRr% g fatapfa r ^ i srasrr JTPjsrR a^gmsraren^cit.sfa& fa**nrfa, 
?rarfa *fawlj?fa rTEPTMRRT fafa^faVfa^f^^nfvmfa 3 
gfarpfa i 


*n?wrcg 


jnoTRT^nfaTTHT yrff^n^n^fafarcTT: i 
I^t: *«JRifa fasrRr wfw * *35*1 H 
?fa g T^ u rfa^ ii 4°»tM *K P : q^ fecrref *^CRf 3*URm£ i 
farojj^nt 5 ^: ^?Rr «r fasrr farsnRfrjr fafaff^R 

5TT^ir^t sijjiRt npsRsifa % 'W: 1 
^3^ R faw cTT*. ii 





w cTT^riJrei^jfa srfarr- 


farTH I «IH*4TO3 

anffafWt srft arr^n ^q g ^fas r srrRcft i 
faspgcRT q^TT affa^faR 


’^t%fa[r5R— 

3?T5^faragT3JRfagfa «mW^ 5P#tfag^ I 
spfamf g ^mVr srr^ u 

ww-SrgfawRn, wir * swfai?*.?rfafa 'J^jt fa:^m^wj% 
fa^f f5p5^fafrn^*T RWRt I 



I mI&wmRwppw i t 

faq: *ra& sr ?pN?rc*ft! 

jfWT^rerag^^nrr 5 i 

erarc fgrar.'*( *• ^° ) 

a^et^fegrra eigqfr q f3ra(ra<#q srf^t i 
sfirn^rn^ +T^T=rcft: sfmJTt.wrat: %^rrg , T^Fr 

sNw t^Rferarq. snwMqq^ !F : *i 

’sf^ti ^tv5riw4T^r«rr i 
<ror fqq'r ^ II 

fa?ir 

3T^tTrtsrg:q^r sra^* ?rraeft: ^t: 

^f?f «E^T Slfa fa^fadT. I 

d^r «rfcr-^3fcT-5^nJT-^tf?T3arei-^rTw^rf^K ^fqsnafdfa: ^Hfcfa 
•i fa'.wq^rcnswjensnfcq t%?g ^^qtfqsr^fqsrfqsndraft 
ftrareqft ^H*TT 7 TT ^N^rfir^tnfotfM^n^ I vni^rfl ^ft- 

dfcq**nft d^ft;-qra-ftGira^rar ftqcrarft srfeft^, ^nOr 
q^rfd^gfa^T: dftSd^dT: STftq'SI grafted. ( 

q^grrsg <rf^gfa<i srra«*pfi ^ i dd: gwsftrg^droftfi 
jpsqaftadra i era q^rfq- srrarra ft^d, ercuft “aftqrara- 
^fftrasdft raft <h-t dftgj” *ft qirasftfttfTcra d ^rara 
^sratfvra^qra %ft ftraffaftra *nftrdftdtft*ft i ^rra^q, f^j 
“raspjd si srrdtft drt ftraftftorai^” *ft sfTraswradft/trra ft^rft- 
qtfa4V, *ftaJTrfHq^3fcra*Trc*JTra qftftrar %ra*dq>f*tera= 3ra r iN i 
*ft %qr sqqrofaft: <jjrtarfo^r ftsrrfa; *ftr^fte=[ qqfrfra d ftra i fo * i 
ra^fftr *ftsft ^nrat *msra3 dgr 53ra«ragi*dsn*ft sradradT: rad- 
wftjfrraw qfadr: ^rasratraftfrar: ^^TredTaatr% q fa c i fofa 
aftrros?r qq g^raft^s qismrarfaddr srft i dferej srm *rara 
raraiftwqftq i 

«ra srrarftqft * reg d fa $rr snfaeran^ i araft ft ^erf^rr 
*rar*t $ra qTrrunftq i era %^rdr ?rararaqrc®t «ra rajrftdisra c *ft, 
draft ratf srratrafg ra raraqq%d i dft §df *dt,sft fticrs* darara- 
q$fcra ra^ft d qftrag saftft, dfl dfrft ft** ft*; *qhft d 




am: ] i <i 

aa ajar gaaaaa fa$?g aftamaxaT: i aa aa axsaxaftai* 
afaaaxaxaxgfaa>»ar gaagsxxarx«Nrfa aaagxaaxaareftaaT araax- 
^s^uaoTar faa*TaaT faas^aisfaaafta sfsaaaaatfa asfcfaxaan 
fatf gxaxartaxa. i 

aafa ^RSqi^TTTt^ ^^<%«FT a^»TRH!TT aateffoft 
^rl^T^R't %fa fa: *W SHR* fWRg fafafa*aaX faaarft?* 
ax*:a, I a«rx fa: sxaaaag afa aags^xar faax^a aft *ftaaa«tof 
?axa$r.araaapfax<axn, fa-3 aTafaawxaaga a«fanaxfca i a* aaT 
errand araTaasr aag^a a«Nr aft*ari*:afrai€fafctfa atfafa- 
3 faxarf^^xfa^^aataf sxa*fa i aiai^a ?Xa gasigxat aaaxaT:, 
arx^ftax a^gfaWfefta aa$?gaia$aigfaa^faa>Ta?a\ax^ i 
fa*g %aa aaa?axatf?ax ai*m«xaaT*;*JT aaxaax faaxfaasagsafc I 
^ta fa: &aaxfaa*t afagatfa, a a ^tfaaxaaxTacafsfaaaf i 

aaaafaffax: afasx aa<an axanai^ft^xax aaaax ,R ri- 
jpaaffaax *fa aaa aaxafaai’XJcrxana *sftfaaaxfafa at^ag. i 
^rcfoaxfa axaf^arcax^axaaa ^x^a^a axxaaxsaafag&aa aax 
afa r garcxaxgx ^axa?afaax *na*xxaf arxmiaa^ afasa aagfaaifa- 
a acafaaxafaxj *xaaa i 

sra afa aat^faxanfa^ a^a, aaxfa a^a a a^infwjajaia- 
faar^at awxfaafarar i aat atasmrafaafabfa ataxsrx aaaxaai^- 
a^aamfa^: ^ftfafarg ^raaaT, a^raataafara;, a 3 atwafaafr - 
^jra gat ga: aaamax: afasax: sxa <faa ^axajaxamat %*xfaax- 
^rtar awaafa afaa axfar«E ( Logic )-axa^ ( Science) afra 
afcaaaxtafa a^^aagffeaxfasxfaxgaaxfaax jfraxfafa %a ar 
afajjxaafaxax arata a ^atfafaa 1 

«xa %aita saxax^atfa 1 aax fa aaaxg aasxfax: sxusa 
aa saxarctxF.s.ai^^a ax^swaa aafaa “^sxfaiaas'asfasr: 

aat a ag .. *?axfaax gasax *fa^ aata*FHar<aaa afa- 

ax^axxpaga 1 txattsfa a saxa^ntsa aa^ataa'tmaxg “axrraaa 
3w4axaaaxa^ai^”ca^a axa^a aasaax afaa^ 1 fa-3 gasa*axa>' 
gafaxg, asrxgfaaxr laia^mfadama'hsfa asaxfa^a ^a*fa.s*ataat«i 
fa^wj:, aa: aaarafa arTTJxfaa^aia^aiaW fwx axfafag^a^- 
axaxmaxaxfa sxxsa axa' a sj?wa *eaa, sftfar?ta a^ faafa fafara 
a^a *xafaa ang, gfaaaaa axaaxa^a ax a\*tata ax araaxaRanaa, 
xaa«x a^afa?aaa afaaaxateftfa axfaftfaa fa^gnafaftfas- 
gaarfa axfa(a g?xaaxTan^ fa?;x-aafs^ aaxaaxi^ %fa Ifiaar 




6 i [ ^3^ 

fa*g h ffofaprai fsrerro?^: \ 

fosRwgsr:, 3?^%cR7 <rfs[srcoTw vinpr# g?rcigqtf»fteR 
RScf.R^ fifSR fgrsrfd'4ilcT, fa?g RTfarfa^H^%5T- 
sii^-^FRTflr^ ^ sftaRirpR snfjft^Rt: ^i«Rfwf?r i 

fa:f^RTcri «ft: i fe 

^Ri3R CR rHT RRlS^RRTSR 
#^rmi5ftw ai^crq?n«j^>fcrT^ ^n^sRi^ran^tf^TJ i 
%*£, ^Ti5n%^: ^rfsRRtRhfa srcfRRRRT ^g ^ftg stg stt- 
cTc^rsncfT^^ ^tr fk^n^n^n z&fo, 

JT =sr f^Tsirfa fcRdgn^ *rou«ssi&% i *nff<^.±fa ggfcr; 
g*<rq>qi3R7f <r sfeq*WRifR, R 3^: %rjtr «r q^ eraRTiaqiifij- 
sr<mr^3qif'5ir^in:ff^rRR^: I 

^rr g^ftrror i ft sqtfaf^qq; fasisR i 

*%mm ^RfWRwftRRr a*fq ^ qftfeRfcr % qmtererft 
s^Rifa, ^g^fagd^gfaq-R ^rcg, irskrt- 

q*mr f^g; i 

3T?g^rtfri^i g^jfq %r ^rrt i t*Rsisi?rt fasnsft 

aftroRg *n toTR^^Rr^rwTrr^r dqr^farg str% i ^r qftfajft- 
nfrvft-, Rcfq qsnRigrqsRiRR feqrrag. i aw «r |jfq^^fq^fq?fh- 
•^ftqrnfH^^rrd r asr? (^qsq-jrfspT^fa q^RTOTiq;' Jsri^sfg 
&**% »ftoR i 

»TTin*fo(*RFT SRR^TVplctJI ?sftfiKq»IRH*HTIi%Jn5|SI^n 
gg*wnq^TRr g^at^rgRinr * dm%- 

qra^ g jra^Rr?in^TOrR*jf 5TiRfd i sft^cror fk rrt sRi^RTT^fd 
q%dt fq*Rq>d$?q’ Rrefag Rcnii ^g*tfri^rcreR3&r?m- 

sftfa 13R «r qtf *rgqfR% vrifcNfcrfo sdr qR^Kif^n mrcrert 
*1 *l»fd4ftfe«KrRW?^ft «n 5^TR% i 

m«n: RRtfRRSTgRRr:, RffRRR^R I tftforR W I R R<cfl fo 
RRRfRRr ^tqVTilR^n^q- f^Tq^ 1 -RlSgaisftsRR | 

R 

m i 

xtfmm r^rr font foffotf *n«u%*. 
^KT-fwwTfRTr %% grci dsfoqmgqanfR—<$) iwkforT 00 
Rwn*fawt (\) ( m ) wiri3«frrcqp n * qnMHitf> f 



SOT: ('* ) <l*qgOTW3^f;sW<!!«i! ( ^ ) ^rq^RTmiq: (») EOTqq^nqf 
fq^qqiSTOfqtJir OTmW (c;) W^W-OT^5ftf?T5TOTT^qq;- 
q**IRrqs&Jg: CO q^rf^Sqlfafqqq^Xfqqi ( \° ) srttffcwrfjcwqi: 
q^rfa-q %i% i 

aq q qqi q fqfqqtqTqs^qumqsi^: qgmgtqi*qiqtfl faftq g- 
s&qqgigqRRRg^q aqg^ qfafsRWn 

q^taWTqT fqoffa: qi 

gqrfifqtf^ r q ftq qqqfer: qfaqqqftq^taqrj srst OTgqwuq%, 
sq^Tfq^ g ^5rrqn^if^fq$H fa^RR qqqsq: gfaq: fq^q, 

OTcqnnqsjqq«rrqr gg«qg qfrgfiq g fqgcq, Onitetfqircsr^qq 
qqrcigq&jj e g qfcsrqftnr gar qq^gqqr qqqcftqmroTi^T 
gsrcfq qq ii q g^ tfqg smqq gr^rq^q q >jgtsfq qqqgrgqgq^cq 
qqqiqqc.- 

- < 

sn^rrq qi^qfqqi^ srrpp qqqiqqi: II 

vt&m: 

l — q^w n^q^qfrRift 

K— qreftq *K$ f d q^^, v-w ?xftqfqqRTq3<!ifqqiq?q, 
qr^^ftqfq^qnrgqjn^qf^qqttQqfsi g^tpgnu, ^—qqqrqi 
qrf$qR%qrqrqq^, qjfqRsrqr^ 5 , q^grft*nOTrratf%qHg ar% qq^n 
srqr^ra, «—qqf^frrsrqfqqfqp^, *—qRgqT»TT^gfgqfia«qq*- 
qrfq qRfffi rr gsRRFiRsggq^ gi^ qqpscref qw^rmsrr g?ftqr- 
2srqqqq3Tqqra, ^—vTTT?ftqqq^jy 3 fsRqwionqnrT^qxqjr fiJjfqg: 
qf^rr:, s—gqr q&ifl qisftqfr mU^r t -h i ig q q tq k^fqqqfa u t- 
qnqtOTTqsdtq^qrqsn^ 1 

_ f\ ^ 

^-aanarPRi^ q-sr^qqjH (Research) ^-qq^j:, a-qwRiqqj^ 
*—q^qqfqrqm«TWiqf^3qrq5, gtg^qqgrotqf OT^grqrer grg- 
qiq } , v->^qqjiqqqqtqj, vs—qgsRrfq, *— sqtfrrf^qr, «.—qqsqi^ 
^o ^qj-qnrfqqrqqrf^qqiqq^, K\— qfqqqgfgqqjgq**, 33 ^- 
qq qa ot qq ^ ( Proof-readership ), \\ ggfqg^ftg ( qqf srfagrT- 

^•g qR^Wiqr««r^cTT, %qWR-qqqgr£q*TOfqq»rc ?Rrfq) qpq- 

qq-qifg: ygigg; l * _ __ 

* ui ferewure ri ^fa^at-sfa-wirmT^qtefa * q^qqft- 

sgq—qqmfrRn: gfcga r mqfr r *qa3q %3<»«mT*n^g- 

^nss^jvnsw^ig ^ Drawing, music, 

agriculture, commerce sujftg i qsfqqnwnOTsvaRirelR i 

wtw-a wivJNuuratswi^q^^^^qqq^jmfw^q 1 ddtaRwn 3 gqwftqfcnfoq- 

_sfs_n_ft-Afs_ a_ 
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(II) JTirjvn^I—i 

(III) cTff-^ , aif-^r^ , Tf’c^T51 

(IV) qfoT^—ftn*fTPTRT*(, 5T^(TTT^l l q'R^^rf^q - fei d ^ I 

(V) —(inwriwO *n^w ^a *rpn«nwK 

sw^nq^^qlfeqf^q.*, 'v$i- 

^ I v 

(VI) —ajnEsr-^pi^firerenwrs« 

(VII) —»£Tt3fanift*TPTr, 

5 TT^n^-^im^rs^r^Cff^ *t<j?'t qf^rR^i 

(VIII) ;—( * ) ^ t—gW^JW^ 

raisi i (^) faroor i (*t) ^hfteni (^^nvwnn^rn) i 

( ?j ) 3»r^vrm’n: sn^fwr^^rt^ i fa%* I 

wm\ i 

(I) —(*>) «*n**R.( Jmsstgur ) ( m) 

*m wmi ( 

TO^r ^ qf^r(^, ^i^cTqnf^^m^R m&x sr i) 
( v;) ^r^crw^Fft m^w’rnrf jtt^tttr: 

fqfqsr- 

j ^ ’jytcT^TT 5TT^% I 

(II) iiFC^rn—»nn*ref(fe«rer qwrferq-:, Rnr^reternarr- 

(III) Wi —snfcptfs, *nWPWfc, SH^R^RT: (cTTR^TSRfPTOg^r), 
tfpmrflr^Rl^r ^n«TT?TiR«rT ^WZ- trf^PTSI I 

(IV) $fefrct.— RiftuwmW- ^ Hnih w f qft- 
^:, gi^q^q^^^i;q--^nTT^T-VTTf^ ^ o TN^aRi s pu p l fot ?, 
I^sinqn^«rfqt^^ i 
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(VII) 


fe sj re ^—ufaR: 1 

tq^Wf^TCl}-( * ) ^TFT-^TTfkc^, ( ^ )^:, (*!)5^r- 

(*)3*rg^, ( 3 ?) sn^nrm ( 

(^r) fsreqRT (si 

i^Rwi 


( fW!*TTO*<lT fsR-fafacTT r^SRT f^ffr-TT:, %JT- 

^ q*tqU$RT ?I^3 5I?SJ?t ) ^ ) qpfap«It.( *sC WW- 

qfrm^ R—oCTT^'JT—Hl1%r% U) ^t-^TFTj (*) 

If^rf«f?nfsi (^r) ftofcsqsfenfa (^) sp ra n g fa) #atf«rejr«wrfa 
=q () sqq^^qTf*Tfaq^r: ( *t ) srq^ntqqfcft snrefas: (%) 

(«) sfamm (swiww *) fa> 

«s%<t sr) fa) ) #tf%- 

TO ^ (ih) hwNth* 1 (’TTf^^^TT^t fawfa ^T3 

^ ){K\) q^fqf R^ ( Science ) I 

*URT—'RT^qsftR fwi*ff RRfqq^sfa3*n ^tfsR^cr l 

fqfaiRRRm ’TfTTrfrn?Tf^mT: i RR:- qftqir 

jqr?| sreW qqqqqqRRR; i <T^r srfoqqRRirrcqf^ ’n'tgntff 

^R^rT rrft srfq$rg, qrfq 3 fafsre*ft*RT qtfRfofe- 

m q^i^ff qqqq ^rfR^ fir& m sn^fi^mren^^ i 


MlWSTfwn: I 

%—^x fa) 'TT* fa) SRR: fa) cTR^tpr; I sqjq^ijjj^ 3— 
R%q^ fa) fa) fa) H— Riq^fT^ fa) *R- 

j®wgq;(^)3Rmfn^3H., *—qfafrFqTqt^fa, sfaqqtjft, ^~ 

%5TR^h^fa) WFRfa) fa) RRfa-*rrc?ftffa fa) 

OT^Rfa) qTf^R fa) SRrfvRT fa) qtqtqTRRT geRRnFJITSq- 

q*q I tt —qf^^mr—^i’Tqq-'T^T^Tgtf^ I *o 

^H^Rqfa-U lqT^q-qrft^Tg^RRT g^W.ciR q^aR l 

w-^m, ift, 








(«) shiest {*) *nfe**r, (*) *rfa^ fa) 

%5FcT: (q) fa) fa) I *°-$rTCR- 

qsftj, far^x^-smn^, q«- 

sq^nf^ < Law '> ffq:,^—qifer^, q«-^n§qisq^, q*- 
«IHlft*R*, ^ Hfoqftil T, V- qlRHifit R^, *HflR#fR^, 
^-*Rt%R^ ^<rffen 

qrqpwqqr?nT#fqf«qi^l^^TW %^>ff^»’ 
S35ffa*t>fafacq3irfqsi<T%?fcT I 



n « 




ftqsqi—'stiqft, ^Tqrn-wqiqn’srw, 
sho—Tifio *fe$q-qr§ir, ircrsiq i 


3RRFTf^RtWT^ 

cT5R ^ ^ 3^5 TO II 


srrcrq. ?tfq f^mr, ^3 JT^n^wf^TPTm^i qnqfM q^gqt 
I SHIRT-qrqfqqiq^lfaqt STT^OIT *?g*T : mR*W^ *q I 
nqq^fq srr§roTqi$tq jarererRT araiR q£* *q I qrfunq-sqqsnq- 
^ ' gl4 t a q g|fofcreutf fr rlMI*|cn^f^jjR: I f% «Jf*TT BTSPJBrem 
5TT^?^n c 'rsrR^ s^q^qs i sqq^qRT strt= q^ftq^ qqfq *q, q^ 
fj^ 3 ^OT?qTqtsqrc qrcrqrc *rgq®^Rr siqftfqq qreq 3 *£nfq 
fqqTq 5 nqq 3TOngqfqg;% ** ^TFcR^r 3RT! I qftqq. ^QTCTT- 

*q srmtttq’ sfefqT ^mT) ^T <R qi3$JT55T:, ^ fsorf^Rn 3RT q 
%q*rqf*q; 3 q ^ qteqqraYs>jqq, ^w?<r^rfq q^Hiqq&fcisqwnq- 
dq^fafcT 5 *riTW*JTT^ ^rr% i qft si siRt^, srq^q *nqqr, sir&q 
qrs^rr^T^ fwT qgrqr qr^qraqT qrcqqrqsiqR^ siiqi^q^nl- 

-Jiid+iq^qffcl *q I ^qf^T^iqidlcrt qsrcnit qjjtf*q?s|q qr^I- 
^qo% i qqqqi jfrmqiqnr q?> q famt q?qr Jaqrrqrfqsufi 

qRRqrarf^mi qqq^r^rq^ qic^nqsfqrfq q fq^nqrqiqtqqT 
^n sftfqsir^fq^q qp>iq^qrfq qq^^qqi^isr^qi^n i 
wq^re i aw^qrfqqrqt q^qrcqqqfarg ^q-qreJcrrsT^q qn:- 
rffawft Jjq*q qq Mqqf fomi^fr I fqr q^qr, q^ T W ^ T : q&qj 
feqqiT spiRrqrqRqr^rat i qreftq qroolr qrrf^ fqsq qqr qftfeqt 
qnj^qnsfoft *i§d fqaiq. i *3121^ q^qq’fafq snnqq- 
fcT^s^RT ^qq qqq qqq^q Siq^qg^df^m.^ W ^qr^ *T*£ 
f% q^frfcr qqni fqqreqqn*— ^rg$fqq?5iT qfiqr^: i 

^p^nwr: i 

^ sfaarf wkm\i” ?fqj 

fa ?3 s^q! q fe qqfar q^r qmqrfq %rfq i qr qqrq fat, 
q qq ^q?qiqs, qr qq qraarqr:, fawj m q^qsitaqn ? q qr 
f^nqqr- qrojraT!, q *ts£q?mqt ^ qqrqq^Tsqftoqs, ara& <q*mq> 
t*rl qiqiqi^fqiq q^^q^^rqrort sfatfab i fqqrqqr «rcmq; %qq 
3«qrqqr: qftq«q?fri fq^qqr; *jgirftqtfM5qs% I qftsq-qramqig 



MWMhIWWVW i 


i* 



fij^rm^r- ftr%qra* fa%q*wr5r q 5>%<3:, sfarqu^fer I s?cr l 
faqfft fc q *qfr fqqfon* ? ^qrfqqrosrefcw qrfq$«J- 
jj^t: sfta>Tf^rcrwr44kqT—qf^f^ *gfdqqqTqrfq—“sft^^rsg- 
?<yrfr =q ^rr q^faqi^T” sft I 

srrccriqTqgi ^ q ftq^q qq fqs^rgarrqm; • fcfl^q ggw^- 
qfrirfas^ritq i fqqr^^ftq qrq^q^r, | M«R«^^r^i qrqfqqrqMsrrg 
^rcqrcq tssft 5^*1 r w?rr* *m*nftfq i swqftrcfa 
^7 i<t^t qqrq qrrqfcTf^Tfqqr i ^fqr^nqqq^*4q»ftqffq l 
faqi4qp$ 5^r efeqsrmqrfq qg*qi^ qgfq 55 - 

tirrf^r qq fag r fq, 4q qq crr^rr qqt3*Tr *nr(qp I fwr- 

q> ig5 > gig<HK cTT^ar £rqr- ^wnicrr* ^*ri^ qaqqisqq^fq- 
qqqrgqqrfqqr *rar i qq =srr^m^ srrqqt^qq, q ^rremq: t 5 ^ 5 
qftfa qfrf^rftn-fq 1 

3T5T %fqg sr^fcTB?^ fsRTT5TT3^3H: —‘q q®q- 

qiaqq^ ^q&uU fr srofirs: i Trsqpqqwiq qq srqrcwcqqsq 
*ft^n*nq^=r g -1 qfq ?q3qmq qq ^wf?, qissftq qfc# 
qi'^rm:’ *fq i ^ ^rr Sigtfrgqr qrqqfa^q i ?^qraqqgq- 
gfwr q qnrfq %$?rr qqftrfq q:g *nror qqr q^tsrqgq^sq i fo?g 
qipqp, q %qss *r qq tg: *ft$q-f5igitqr: q^irq^?> $qnciq%i 3?fa g 
qjraraafrr qfqqtqqqr srgcrarqr qtqiqfqqftqnfq^q *pqqqt grtt- 
sw t: srg^qt qn*qr ?fq q?nfq: i 

*N ^ qsqqreqq^fqfert srq%g, qT <% fq*qrcrq?<ft 

faqiqiSqqfq fSRJ^g I &q q qt^qgircMq q^qi<JTrq I q^fqq^qr 
q %q«f srqqqrqqrqtfq ^n^rr'JTrq^qTqj q^sjqtq: %q qr q ^q: 
srrsr^ot “^rr^rcjq^qrfq srqf?q g*?tf: q*g foqiqrq g^q; sr fqscrq” 
*fq i ^ qr^pftq^nqqqrq fcrejrqT: q^ q?qv%, q?% tinfarfciq; 
sr?qbfq ^r q^gqt qoihrqqq^^T qqfq q^q?q ^qqr qqoftqj^t 
qi?qT:! qtq3 q^|» qt^f qr fiq^TqT: qf^j qqr qmqqrrq^q: fqq4: 

^Ti^qqr qnr ? q^ng qgftqg^qiq^iqfft^ ^f^qr qrfqcqq^q 
srfqq<qsq^ i ^rr fk qgqpqqq ^ 1 qr qqr fti^rqf^, qqr ^rrerr- 
3q#qr^rqrq ^nrqfrtqrq q fq^q?fq i ^qnsrq^q ^TTqq sqqf^q?^ 
^TJnsnnr^f qrrarsTfqf q qqr ^ qrdfq qqq srfqqg q^(qi?:r- 

qfq q qfteqsrfq i fqqjqqqrfq qiqrfq^qiTq^at ?^rfq i f%qr qfqq:- 
fq^ntq, ^i^i^qiqrf^q^q qf^qg qq% q^qr: ^i^qqqtq: gq q^ q ^: 
q^TT: *q4qqr srfq fqqn^rranft qqti%q ^^q-^fqm% 
qnpfqf vnr^ i f%?g srcrfl % f% ^T^qqf^f^rrg qreq?t ?fq q 



fa^fafa ^ fa r^tt qqqTqreqftqq\fii»u g <rq 

q^^qrcqg^iqqin “factr g%qgqnfo?<ft qrcfq m<sm- 
qiqqiq” ^frr-^fvT^f^^RT^iToi ^fa^tfa^p. q\^ fa>q;i ^gRqfqq- 
faqqr fqqrcq^q^fqr qqfa i ^Rqrq§;qq, %& g qq^-sfa qtq:; qi^q- 
rnfa q faqtqsfa ??q! q^qqrssrrqr^ qqiRvffaqqr: sfa$q- 
qfaqqp q^faq^nq^qr qqycfffa f%q^?cft q qre *Hb« q q«qqr 
*nfa i *fa$q-qi35iRi§ faqqiurtipTr qqqr qTsqwtqig i qfarqq^ti 
^gqq tfare faq^fa q qfa qfaqqfar qfa: i qgRT g ^ qfaqqiqfaq 
fasqrcrt qg q^q qfcfa qfa: q q ?qfa qT^fag jrcfag q^rfq- 

s^ftfa i % q ^qiqrc<Ju.^qrfqq:r qr, q % nteni^ qiq qq?q *fa i 
or ^qfcqq qfaftqqtfafaqni q^tR-qisqrqrg sr^s? stihi^ 3RfriqT 
qi^ffeft fqfa; i qrfq q i&rfa q*faq*?taqfa i q fa ^rfer^r:, 
qqsrqqp, fa?p:r:, qqq?qfqqfqq:, faqq»q. fqqfaq Rqfatsqfaqfa 
q^cr^rr; qfaqqi^tqr qr i qreqfaqqRfqfa qsqqqiwrrqStssfasHg i 
‘^qqqrwt qsfa’ fa qrqftqrcnt^q *nfa q ^fa^Tfa; §qqr i “^farffaq 

^qqqig^(OTf q q fqqfaq qjdR^mfa” qqN fa sfaRqfafacTU I 
3T(^rr qRrfafa^fq»q>^^R*Rq i^qqrfa^rfq^q^qrfa: f% fapfa 
q^fa^q; ? ^qq'rfa^tqqqRr fasg, qwrqrqrfq fa: qis*fa ?fa i 
q q^W qfa^qq^i’iqjqm i *Rqq*g q^nrrqr:! qqqr qaqqreqqnrreqT 
^iqfqfafaifr q^tedt sifa^qreqrfqqqfa ? qffasi q srfa qq qgqqqr- 
q%, gqr?qqfaqfa ^q-qis^Rr^ Rig ? 

sfa^nao# %fq\lqfa^*n- q *Ktsfa faqq: $fa®tfWn?^fa:- 
qrt?q?rcqq*q RSJigi ^qrfa^gqrfa <qqr q%q %qrfa qsrq^q *fq?q: 
qqiqdrqs q^qfaRiqr ?fa I qTR qfa qq* qqq-qfa, qq?q; qsjpdfa: I 
q ^gq ^g qr^faq q: i vrifa far^r qfa : fa: q qffa qqfa ? q*faq i 

fa?g q^gqt q qffa qqr qqw i q^fa eyfarafaq q q:*qfaq>: qrqrqt 
qqmq^fafR-fatqT^T* i q^qfaqrr^^g i f% ^q q^qq'r qrq i 

qfj?t q^^q-qia^Ri^ fa: fa: qraqq ?Rfa q qd^r fa^q^i 
qqrfa fa»fa^fafaqqfa—sqiq^j ?qrq; qrfarq %fa faqqqsft 
qT 3 ?JMTSTT|fat ^qirft ^ftS^fa I qqtfa ?TTq: ^ ^faTyfat fq*35fa?35: 
^i^ qfar q^ qmq' i q q faq fa i qqfamr %qtf faqqsc^ i qq sqrq^qf 
gq*qi«ftqqn?gqqqr «nfa q^fai %*jj f^fa^fafaqqr qrn faq^: i 
sqiq^qf fa ^s^crrer^i sqtq^nvqq^ sq ^qr qf ms.- 

^qrqsjqqfarqj^i faygqqqqTqqsnqfafaq^tq sn^q^qfqfasjqq^farT" 
fa ^sqiq^t ^sfa q q swqfaq qri«RT«Siqi; ? fa* q^qr ^ fat rrfa q 
qgqr fag q g gnqfafaqgT qgqqr i ^nqqqwi^faq?% qqqq^qrqsi 



qf^qfacrqa-n: i 


\ i qf^qfacrqa-iu i [ qjj*ir 

\ 

tes qrfq»q;ig $qqfaswr: *rqqo5tqq?% ^r^rgi^r: i sqrqrc*»mq*q 
gqq sreta q “wtei*iir^qsi?^rsg” g$qgt *RtH > ^ f? s^nw- 
iretR Sgniti* fagq> ? f?Rg ^vTRr’nf^R g fags^g i 

a^fa q s?q! ftns^rfq i q^q*g ^TFTm^r q sqiq^imsqqq^q faqq:, 
arfa g sqqi(*qq i fi sqiqr^qroMsivn^ $qgftqfb>nl: 

q figqq qt: J&f^i^%dqfcrerf*rfq i 

qsq*3isrr srcmftrensjqr sin, ^ ftr^i R^g^qraisftecqrfq 
5j^(jtt faqr<qr q q srqqg qi*qf% sg^qfq wfar i qq qaqqraq^tfa 

?! ^isqnqqrqfq^q i a?qq5;fqqRr qqtqrcjwsrqr^ g stt^jtt^ 
spn^rs i wqqfq jqs^q qfo*? %fq <$ ‘qq?cr &:qfq qiqq^ftfa’ ^rrqq 
fqrnfc $%.sfw^q qRqrqqfcqfqifq^<qqq;ffqrqq ?fq q^ot qq- 
i sqg, ^pi?ci3qi3R5TjR^ q>«jf, q^q^nqqfq f% qqw:; %q*5 

^qrgrtfqqq^ fqqiq qq i qqfcq ?qrc*n&sft srgmqqq^rq^l^r- 
q fcgs rq(Tp;ig qfqm qq q q^nsfqftq% sww: I &qi*rrar^ft nq 

aircftg cTf^jt-sfq swq:, qftqsraq JTfcft arr^wcTreftg i q&rqrt- 
snqf%qfta» sqrcHfcrq. ^tt srrwRdiqi: SRRiqswfqq qr *grorq 
sRteatstf qwn^nc^rf®%^ffi?R i fa?g sugfqpiTt gsiqfa- 
q^tcftfa qfrt *R?q: qqTR: ? 3H3<# wfeNsfoneniT: .% ^ SWRT 
swtr; g^ferBfcr *tqr fq^q:^ qtsra^g ^^qR^csig msqqi^q 
yqpTOT^rfq^^ *toq?ftfq Or^ri«ni jgqq% q?Rg i *q&r qftfrqfq: 
qqsqqfrfeqiwjqq^qrfq I qqfoc^q qipqiTiqqq qfll 1 ^ I qnsqf- 
vqqq^q g^q qqfciR gfTi^rrTST^q^fq^rfcisr^idqfoqqjf^qqsKfnq 
* 5?:to«qgi fq^g sn^rqq^^rr^ qiqg qqsqrfq wqisnqrfqfrqq 
q q>rfq qqqfqqtfqft Jafaf§q;rcrmqgqRTq55to?t i !^g- 

qq tf n dt fq^rnr5%ftq^? fqstR^q qaqqisqq^qr *qten%s ^qnff- 
wfal^qfafcnrt q^w?* *r*»(*rfqgg ? fq; q§qr sg<q*r swrfq srp 
% q^ q(q»5cs?q*rq qsrqt, qfsfqqoiqt^ qq?% i tqqnid(g-3T«ifqqfq^$t 
q»rfq swr^sr q q%g aft JO^qtaiqrawn fawr *raq;: 
ST 3Plfa sqqqTq{ »jqf: gqg qf^Tfq q^SjTR qf^dg ^q 

tWTfq NfqvRivqq^nvqtq^ ^ r | 3?|Rigcnqg. 

dt4 fqqqt q fqqqRq^t I 

VTT^tqqil^TOiritq- qqg t ^q;-q^ftqqqq <qq!qqqqq^qq gq%l- 
qp&qrfotfq gq«f s«fqg i qqi fias*qT ^^qRqt^fq q 5rrtqf% 

fWT ? ^qftfq %^qqiq, qqfqqqfqtqqnqr vqq^n^norr q qqifq qaq- 
qT3qa^®fq,^qqi?g ORqrsnsfaqq, «nf?nq g vrtg? »ronq> «ufara 



<w ^ srrerewrf i 

% % sr^rwr qtfftresr: sr*n*r53far, %? sren%: ^renrorcreq #***• 
Wqfa q *?g Wf’Ft ifo «Rq STifojflRcWiiTrt ijqfttq *ftg? 

anfanrerrerqteg q&q q qfqqr qresrrareqn^ i qqftrer fcqs* 
qtqfqqfr i m’^rr;! irt^ft ft: qrq q qrstf fjqtf q^g qqqrqT^q %q«i 
qiqqqsjq srtgqr*?:: i 5*fqftq^qg;»q ftgw q*g ftjf^qt'S'ft 
®q% t sc'srr^rr: qrfcr snrr qftqqr qrq®tftqr qqftejftrqpt: i 
f*lTT—snfsTfTTq “qj?fsrqr®qrqrqr swrcf <rcq wft-.” ffa q^q 
qqqqt srran 8 ^ i tgisqq^q ®tsq qq: qftqrg qi?w^ i fw 
^q(«rqqr£qrqq q qftoi ^r^qra^nqrg sre®fq i «ftig 
qqfeqq ft q?q® ^RjR^sqqr^q qft®qr=q% qrqqftqft srqqf: 
qft®tqq% i qqqfcqgqsq ft^r *qq t^q fqftqr-“‘ftqrspq qrqsrr: 
ft?®rg^vfoq tg q ftqrqrfq qtroqj qt^qq^r^Rsqspr^qrq^r 
qrqfq^jqqi'qr \” qq q^g^qqfqqrq^, qq?q: q^qq, qqcq*p& 
^qrftqifqjM^qqr qfqqrftqqj qqqqr ^fafqqr g “qreq*rcq ft;qr- 
q?qrqrq*fq?qqqqtqi^ ” ?ft ggqqr q %qqq*foiq qq fqWRqqfa 
g faRqrqqqqrqr *n«hwqg*^t$q *ft^q i qqqqr qgqrgqwr- 

q;5j qqfrt^q q^qrgqsngqq i 
q qiqqsorftq q*q qrft q^ftgfq n sfa i 
wtfd ^u q^qiqqfrqtq^q:— 

“wqrtwqqtcqrfq qqftq n*rK q*g ftwRiq. gqqs ® fqgRi” tfq ft? 

qis^ qqRfa^r qrcqrq? gqffc qrq^qre^fo q 
q^qwrq? g^qqrqr^qtr: q?r®rg^$rftqq. Jtr®?qqrqN ftisrnrs^ 
^nqqq?R i q 3?R ® qr^qprqqtqr’qTqq?^ gqfan^Rq?: 

qrqqt qftqq. ft?q ^sqqqq^q ft^qrfq w qgq^qrq?’ ftrarnroft l 
tr^rg^ qqf®^ g ®r q«q* qq <tftqqtftfcr q qdqJ fagqrgj 
ft^rrf&qr ftqgfon q^ q ®qqg, ^q %qrft qq?ftnr q^qnsrqrftqf 
q&r qftr i q^ftq^qq q^qq ftjqnqr: qftqi: i fttpr- 

q?*q cmcMta sfc$qi>ftqoTr qfts smarft i q ^ in^roqn q «r 
qcq(gqqrftq®gw. i “q^qgqqtqr’ift ^ftnF?rqr*?qq q? <i%g<!g 
®?q ^jsrtqfcqrq q^ft?ftjgftRP?qi^sqcqgrftwqqrftjc<nRinqf 
gdqfqqq qq i q^qr qrqrqrs gjfqf q qjft, qft^jfftr qr qrtqf 
gg^TJJsqjft^jf qvJ«T% q^Tr sqjqqrft^q ?F?q %v>g! sr%®qqr- 
>^tftr qr gqq* qqr q sqq^dq ®r *?q q^qqftftr q sqqft^ftq ? 
qqmg «qrq5Tftq?qr qr^qr qftmifqtq: qftsqiqr ftrcftr ^qq: 
i qqq srrqfaqjr fw^ qiqigiqTq qqsftqg^i 
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qR S-n^roTfvrmT^ f^S*T qa^Si# 5 !^?**^ SI^AT- 

^q *?n«q«rr ^rcsq ^rrrr srtf^fq ^g^sitqqfg **> qfrsmreqr- 
*rq ^g i <rc*ng msfiqqrrsqqTtqrf^nsT^ sqiqgrftqj: sr^qftq: 
qftf s#t: i jnwfjr^ir ftjsjrqr ^qtqqtffcrl fqqqt: s%s«qn i 
qf fe ?^rT¥n^Tm4^?f?I q ^fS3%, ^«T ^fa^qrfq 

qq^qi^qg ^rgfqq *qtar4gi fgsutqr *tjt4 

ftjOTO qftq&unNrrtfq *fa fr * f%f^?w ? 

srreftg qrfeiggqqq:. qfwqgqqt^q fwr wntftaig snrl- 
*?N qragreng qrqreqq i %gj gtqgq>rqr m qptf 3ir?nrqf 4tgftar- 
fgqqTqnrrfqflfe: wrafq i ^r qrgrforqjf gMiwraqi^t srafoqr i 

q[?Rqq5fq43[iqffST% 'ST (jtlMI^f+f! .^4PM'ld^ I 

srqgtgiq>r:, fatfiPHqqr q qTfqqnf^qvfg g^feren sirerg. qqr, q^r 
*gf?rsrqRtfq qrfaq»R*?rfsRrr qgqq^Tfg ^r ^fs^rrf^r sri^f %fq*qT5$q 
q q3JTTf3STFT fqqq: I rT^RTcT^f q qjf% %I%«KT STlTfrfyqqr n?TTJ I 
^T5?ft«FRT ^5?qqfq qnrq*RR’r qfqqrcw i %?g qrraqftg qregtfa 
qqRrT: *Rq: ^ “^Rfatfa qjfsqrfq” SR *qfq: SRgforeT%fq: 
qqsrfq i wns^r sjr^sf rim tft?R ??t<t ^qfr s^q: qf^qurw^g 
qq<?n^: i qit^qq^r- qfasqr qq qreqfqqrr fairer: qforpjq^ *q i 
%?g enrc> q *rtfq qqq: i srq# g qfrqr^q sr^ferr qg ^r %q 
qqrr^T qPter ^gq^rq: 1 qs^q qdsftq^gqR^r q fwg^sqq 1 
qrq^Tqq srqrfqg tfnnr q^frsrlcr fqqrcq?q: qfqcq^fq^ ^Rqtcw- 
irqR: *fef>qqRjqR(g qR^q qsq^m:, qqrqtffqg qffc*ig 
^TgrT^f^cT q ^9^4 q qft$fp, URSRT VI ?q*qqt fqqTTrrT: ^qr- 
gr4 sRiqrgqsRrreqqqf qsrfor i f% l*-*ftqiratqsftfg ^t: jftq- 
ftqiqsTs^ i ^^^tqqrfqfqqqTvqqrnvnq q ^qf %faqqqq rf^ 
q^TWorn^ i ?Tt^tqqtfqqr fqqqt«i-*Tfaiq ggrqfqsrr, ffagrer:, fqsr reg , 
awsngrg, vnqTJar^rg, qfaqjqiqr %fq srfaqr gt% i fcg qraq4*tfq 
W JTfrgqrqR^ I qjfavqfr^ qqrc*q: <jq qfrnq^q- qq^W q ^ - 
srrqT: wqqfqqtTt q>r%qnq^q qqfrt ^ q^r^t faqqsrreftg , I 

^q^qq q«q^ WW q fq%qq q^r:” T% %%qqRftg I 

q^rfqq q^r-fq^nq^q qfr^rq^q qi vqTqqqr^fqq^ i ^rm- 

fqq^r qqftfqqf^rqr: q>q55 ^WT^rqqkr^ft^q sqrqqr f^ftew- 

fqqqT; I ?Rqrqqq ^g: qq ^ q^jj qf^q,: | qfqqr q^q ^ q^ft i sqg | 

w^q w^qqqTqiqrr^rqr qqf?q mq^jt qfe?r: fog q g^gfiqr 
srf4 *rqfcr i qfq q q^fq qxq^ff aqqT^fqg qqr q^q qq qq^ft^qq -i 
^fq m qt^t^tqiq ^q^^Tqw3*fT%gf^?^q 



*mr: j i n 

i *fc?><n>Tiqrqmfq gmq 

rferg^ro^, mri ar^, srfw ^t qq-g^n: sn* wr fksr trm^ 
%7K*r ?rw ^rf^rarWr *<h fasR ^*5 q*:H55Hir*r^sn qsfaq 
qq te ^ rcw ff?r < 

^^r<vi»[rrerns fiasrcfrmqr wn^terfa fsrrqg 
s^sr firw^wfq* ^srhfNftj^risri^ fgarTTqnfqrfqfcr smt ^r: 1 
snrwnqfa faqqjTsfcq qf^sri jt^^wtht: 

z fe&r wr. ftrrarrer^ arqfrferrrr qq snh?r ^nrfor 1 sg-qf^ris *m 
^faqqwRivfarr 1 in^ft*T(5rf ^mg*q fw&rgi ?r**ng 

feqqr^^qfa srsjs&stNsq q>«sq:i 

%2j—3Ti?^7Tfwwr snw ssnftfq wft xfem fWTfkvRrr 
*r&%, ^rtf’T jt*% %t*r 0 ^ 1 gsg 

fa#* fe^rfirTcT qg sn^ftT^ft fwr ?Tiq^5r ST^rST * 

srt'gqigfftg^r fsraTJrarrS *%gi ^q^^^^a^iTJrfvRn^T: 

fwrf'SRW'pr: sn%^ sT^m^fw^rt ^TOTmT^rrg swg ^1 
*M TTiTiWTJTtorfvr^: srercfaqitaq^ I a^mai g srrtftrsr fwfsrrfq 
*»rf3*r THTcT f&T I f!rsrr ^r^rT’TT3^(^r?T'f srfafq^gr 

snpr fegfa ^re g i qi ggfaqg qrfqjjfoi twiraqpiCTifir* 

I ?RtW ^)W^gi rT^i S&Wrzfctr **(*&' 

wtftsfr qrr*rf?r g?g£ftflg i arqfa%?rcfc3>mT[m«rr 

^7n<iif ^f.Wiorr sog^ft qro jtht sr^rqwtg^g qtfs^ i ?rh 

far^r ^w»i^r ^f^rajT: ^Tiql^rTi^rinsir: fT«n^rrrfaT m g^- 

gsrrftn^nft sr.^rofar q>«S I q*Twfcr^*rqf?r *i^sr?Rr^prr 
sT*urf*rarran*rg wnrmsir ^niter^ fagw ^e- 

wfavsi ^T^cTTTiTfqr: ST^-f^:: ^r^rf^T I «R«T 3T «Etft fw^ftsiT, 
tfarr qragftq tftag **qfar ! sn^ * ^ewfironwcwrtfc 
^T^prfw^T: *m*?r *jt faste: ffa ^r *qi 

>i?topN fam.ggta qg ?taf gqtf <a«prgi 
rofftr faqgr *raiq»rcrr % srqg*?t w \ g^Nrcq qag <¥& 

Vl^r ?r ^CWTC^^h^TEPJ^ I 3rar%3 *TT^r- 

«Tfa«nrf^ ’nf«^ Erf?:»r»«r% i *??r ! ?r^ 

^n'sri’ift'ar^: ?ncg ^ cr^t^Ti^owrjHfTT^ gf^K: wn 
W37: ^^>g T M4 ' KR I 

«mtfa *rf r3 ?N^fn^ <N3!rr5?ft ^farfro: i ?tpt ?rfo i 
«T3 sr ^»rf7 qi3*i«5r ?tt ?t vrlgri^RW, *r «Rtfa qf^t qt * w$ 
qrs^g i f*TOtr: qig qfwrs fa^iw qiascr^t 1 









‘srf« srasnsneftfa’ * ?tai gs-w*snf3$ jsrfajfa snmrcmi 
$&&£&«? »rf^%5r *rrfe<*r sqisrcw «rrc: faq^r^g^fT 

^ri^s?nTr\qf?5m^n4f?f » ^«n<ww eft 

jt i f^3-^w^i^5^^5f«TT^tr ocsr <rc*r 
smj5!j:sm*ft sqe>f<r I wn«ur: sTO^fwi^^^g ««mrfg&fa^J- 
fasn$if*T^r ^ots% i sro ^ arqir^i^gi^nnrr 
sw%3: i ^rei *H*3^ft«E*;oTT«r wferg q^fav^dsrt'^^TfNr i *tfa 
%n5i«m(5r«BT: T*t*mrniWOTP i *sr 

*fton*%sr % trttsiT ar^TT^fNr! I 

«wnTOi«rir *?wfor I f«R*g srrqur(sn*(^: ** gqqn*: Uf&<T 

stto ? erensrrcwrt^ ftngriftnrr *ror JTfM^w>T*mi*5n[^i«u 
irewta^i a*?** *sr 'tissue tresisssretavrfr i 

fsnmiw cfogrftar: qr^ftaiw i 

STKcrfavifl^ *n*cft*reft$%wr ^rni^r ^r^rfwm ^sqfoarntfr 
«fggfl^f?r i 3R*ft: ^ v’rtr?!^g i vrrccfcnwisf 

«T “wfa: ^ fiw- 

UTrH*: I q^Sigf^ WigJ^^l^VW^sguw I” ?(cT^3ct?W\^l ?Wng 
sn^Hbr^TOsig, ^rri^s3rJT5it^r ( v5r?rfn^, ^lotfairf^^^^ri’en?;- 
fwsir ^r ^i^cT^iainr^n^r rrifcj q-jvir?qiTi^?rq^q- fanrar: i jcn^^qqj- 
TOwritfa *w ^r ( <Tfa?Twna i «n«R^orif^n^ $?n?ft- 

sm: sjrtwr: ’Tfo^rn^ flTi^ q\35r ^STef 

smfq^rsngtf ^JTRu^n^^rcT ^«irc.*r«iTprctev?niri"iT cragter^ 
srifty:, fk OTRnvri irfofkk 5N*nrRMsr$r, ^ra « ifi fri wwf 
tigfe fasfa i «rfk §fk*ig, faitfT t^t- 
^ii’tj: *i%g^rft-“«KWi« for^n f^RT^Ki sftf^i«Trs q3>r fkm zmjwrft 
*rftra[r” ? r*ron»TOBfk srferpS *r%gi stef;cT*Tiqi*n: srsn?:: 

*fcr%f*f?r 5n^i 



ii ii 

^m^frsirrrffa^# srg^tf* »rn;g**qrfcft I 
^rprr^fat fsrg*fwfa£ ^qsnrretc^nfatg n 

5T f<rdferfa?fanqcrr tfteRfa *F*u*sr?r fafarewiqr- 

$tX- 

ifafsaw:- 

cfatsfaimotrcr JT>not^Fnft^f%5»Tf * wfaTJsrwfo i 

crsr snconTfa^r sri^rr*rt irrsTFfa qq ag^crt 

irifafsw;:, ?rt q?r fa$T&qfa^fat^5mq»T*i*nsrt.sfa cwn *rofa 
err a* *fc$3ffaKsrcrcra' *£ri*rt ffan«Rn> *«JiffaT afaq 

?t ?tg ffa^rnfa^fafa sfefaitsfq 1 tpt $*i%c*fafa far 
iiffafat srcfa *nr cnswfefa^ifafe^sr^faf srifa* fafa 1 
srfa crrgrc^^mi^rfja^^i^ s«Jfffag ffafra%g5Tfe ffaffar 
qi3!TT5ffasfa 1 %fa TOffifaffarrerffalT fa^fa^tapnwiiRl 

^HnnTiggtfaqr nfs fak^r ^rfa 
1 sicT; ^l^cr^r^^nRTRT ?wl<iW<iws^ * saw 
fafat ffari: I *TOI-S.Sl?sfa*Ti*t Tf-fTIWn^t^ ^ cTwfaq^cT 
fi7Tj^?f q^qRcfuwTqqii^^f^qiwiqjnq 

faRTgqi^fffa»r4stqv5qfa ^ fag^r ^w*q??r, qqfa 
ffarjarg *5TK«!rdt%3 fq?ifvqroqfaq?*faiqiSY£g qiasinsm 
TOiqfaw srerfaffafag^p cTTrffaqig^ri^j 3 t«tiTOi*i i 

sisfa ^afa^sw^ra*>Rrffafa a* ^ftsfafafasre- 
qacffarnfafaf 1 ar?r qq ^rrfJT^jr 3i*t®rr fafa^g fafag qiasrrow 
fatfa1 fat ^ fasiraqasrisfar rwiwtafa «rarfa*fa ?tg 
*rora*fa qfosrct fafaj 1 fafa^»r^rerw% 3 afarfarp 1 qr>-g m> 
trt % fatan ^fasp fagr sRfamqrar gifa qfonfaiq 
tf^ffarrafafargrrjiTq * qfaferfai qrcga^fa$crr?farf%g 
fatfat <rq fa«?tsfa^rcrfc?mrsi: 1 fa$?reTrfs<% arq^fafarr- 
fafaji^T, fasrrifas^RS^fa^n^r, STT^^^fal^?- 
J&rorcq q *T(*q?rgqsTww?rcqrfq ?r ^rf% 5 ^i^ 5 i few fafa 1 

swri <^nnw *wwr <r «w ffaqp ^insfar ^ w 
g r rct fal f fa wm qiaq*rp<nq*r fag? 1 *rsr ^ranfa; 

Wi ^faWiTl iV^Ti'Tr * *W«TT fW#TT I TJRTRRT (Cft* 






mqHi^RRRr qqfofsmaf 3TTfq^rwf s *T : *qR;i qq hr 

arircftqqq^HfaGrqfq < fefc^q^qR, ) *i*3R- 

*Rr ST%qj: HWTiS^RT I H«Tqn7rlRrR: *TT ^ ?T STmqfaPTOT f^T'^^ir- 
sft?7Tfa^T HPTrfqR I aTH^qHgr*Rrfq«R<it arR^Si 5 *# 

n;rTT^T^q-q--f^^^ W^nsrmfSTr’T 

aiTO fq*rr*Tt fe^qt ^*t qrqqr ran* rwr ( mro*miqft gcmm 
srlm *rrqrfcr i srRsrRt cTfr^^lr^T^ qqqqjqfg^frfoq^r^q 3?iw- 
qRqn sr^r^cTf: 'JR*!: U^n: I *R'- Rf31 f*T«Tf- 

gwid'nuft Hwrtq; i 

af€«m-m^ f*hr ^tefcrfanraqr: qarrm?t it g 
3?T7?5?7r^T^fcT <rcsft*rprq>R’r jRtfRrf$n$?rr *ror qqrc* aresfafa- 
^hrqrRrf^aj scgsrqqfq struct H*qmr *£nr5ftffH»^sHte%«r sr«r«qt 
f%^qr: I q?T$ H^f^JPTPRcTRf JTrTFcrwRr STRdr ®qR5(f^R- 
sw^ifa ^s^qra^Rf qpqdJTfq^qfaqir Hfa%- qarrc*ftqr \ w 
gq nftflqft<h fasrrcrqR’r srq«qt tf^cg ^miqq^qqcqgdmrT^qi i 
*WI?mfto! ^qtR^jj gqiqr ^^cTST <W I T gj ft qqq :qt,fHf*T: STRR- 
a:nrmf: vqfqq^s»rfa[q*r«j srarfam fmref <nni H*$crr%qTftR'r ^ 
srrvRtwmr aror *rtg am srq^Rtqq; i qqr 
q>rmq Hta^rcnqnRR «r h*isi qraqq *«rnRtq: i ^thr- 

Rrng qq <nr(wrnrq<rr f ^iw fi ftaffarfiraftar qr*q«rtsqq?f 
q*rrq?ftq: i qr^qgrf^frgTOt^rqrgfaq;^^%grH»aftar2j hrrt- 
*RRrfq q»«R SR?sfti^ar% | a^f^f qTR5 qTFm'r^f^TiWiq- 

q>r®tf ^Rpni h ^qiHcqrf^HHgqrq arraj^refaftfafqsHqjr *\*&x- 
qqsrfengrar qmqRf^rwqtsRfarr: i ^^ftramqifoT sr(H««rerbsart g^fa- 
^vfr^fq $i*n H’a^qftqr: i 

sSwref ^ryrqTTWJsq wrcg *rori qorranfq $rt» fw°fcrT: i 
^jaqStftrgrcrrfgg qa^qafa^^R* ( *r*rRRr farmer 
qftgra&sfaqfq fcgwCT'mprra' ftr^rfamaT; qar<mtarj i 
sT.gfaref^rarlrT^ftqHRrrRRr qRrfqqqRir 

wr *qrcr«ir HqsRwqarr^ faqwqr firnMtar.* i qtf 
’T5Tq?tq^Tq r q«riTt firerfa'SRftaitqftaRRr qr reretqqtfiRr str?- 
qqgjftrqrqRpqfq qtefRsrrqni Hfqrt^jrq MiftdlfVqjrf^T^t anw^Trfq- 
vrrTTfinrf: #S$a , fq gfan sarrfcftarr: i ar^n #$s?HTpqr faaRRf$R 
HRTRTRfqqn’RTfq mqrHrttar Hrma^RnqqfqgRr urvrrrtft arm *r 
y^rwm sre?RVTrq%qrv-aiPRrfg qrnf fq^qa^ i 

%* JRf5^u *tr^ ^rtt fa^qr mfq f^«wr n i 



Jims J gfcfOTrc wg iT w q rawffa : i m 

«gr gfr snwyn foi qrenftfaff - 

^sr i \% f^ 

sn«rfam*faT. i 

gn^r ^nwrr s*rh%$nMt 11 
rfasrrswrTftw i 
to 3<rT«iw wrrcfa: i 



q&TF!fit tfWTTTOT: ftqmfo 

qqqqq 

gftqr»qfq*TrftT<TT I 

wsrfaigq^i^rvrrc^sTig *rn:?ft H II 
^vnqqtqr: wTf’rfatTsmmr:! qrqq*qr ircsqt 5 ! gs*ftqo qfrs'q- 
3Wqi»l! 

*rlq *T$s>qftr?r fqqq: *ft?r=rfqqfqr qffargm qm^r^qw^qf 
faqi^fq %fk t=tjt: srqftfqqq: i qrcprcft ft q *fti;qfqsnqr qq 
3tRt g m^-^qwlrqTqr JT^Tq^TT%«rr%ffq>qfq?irar%q ^tw- 
fq^fq^R^TTfq ^ftrfqgfq: gsrrqrftq l qqr ft *W ‘qqT^rtt’ qwt— 
qfT5.’4t fw*?r- srRqfqqiq% jnsftg& 

^rq'TfiqTTiqr qqtesrr fq^sr*qg 
qqqir^ftqqiq qrftqvqvqi 

ftqqrqg^q fqvrr qftq; qtfgsqq i 
sriT^qr gv|t^trt?%n fagqRT g& 

q^rqq gcrq*Tigqter^qg 
qnr7ftqqTT^rqftr?gf?qcr q-gfaq- 

* fq?^qq II 

qqqiqr e^qftr^risqfq % ftrq wftsrr srmwtfqqq-cn&qr 
qqqrftq qr^q ftr^Tiqoif# qqqtq^T^ sfanqigqqtnrqcqqr f^q- 
?rrfer i fwr ft qrqq^qr^q iqq qft*$?q qt^qq^r^tqqtfqjff 
qTqt^qrfq^r q *rfq> qftq*$qiqq3tfq ^qtfqq: ftrqFq: i qqqrq- 

q^srmiqfq^r ^q q^qftrqnsroreft fqsreqft^'Frf 

vrq<ftft qfqq fqqr^q ^nq I 

ato is ft ftqqqt-^q qg^q^q ^ftqsqirrftqHt qq'qrq^q^ 
qq feg qprqq q ^qr^ qrjf qfqgUqrqqftq 3T[v*q(rqre> qrqg I 

qq^q qf^Ba^ qtrqqftq qB^r^qrq; q^fforr ftsq qcqqrqr^q i 
^nsnriqifspftq qqrqftqq qtfrrqrfqgr^ qreftqn q*nf ftRqforgqft 
qqi#g: fa?g qrsrrtq^rrqr q ^qnmqrft^ qqqft I ^wraftqfc- 
vqqq*q (‘^q’) qfqq^sftqq. qraqpq^r fqqTsqqsHnfoq: 
Mfqr: I q q: qrrqqq^q ^qgfaq: qqqfa I 4tft<Bft wnqqffal4 f 

qr«rkTq,qr«g^ qft qrTcrqq^q q^q^gqqqftq, <nnq fq^rqqq^i- 

* ?sgq?ql f^r*qfq«rr5sq:, sri^— p^q% ^fV. qifo:. qgnqtf stftreft: ^ 
5pqr;, q|qq*»i«ns, *g:q(s*?'iq i fa^qt ^r: qftsm 1 *, g*rcql $?n gftqq I 



jrf^ i arorfa ufagtqftgt&np&i .1 4 ltfaq;r fqsefauqqT* ^?t- 
«wrwr qgfasjq srqqfaspg# q?gq>^tqqj&sf?q qq-qfar^ 
^rflT^^T^nffT 5T«TqS , tfq ^T^jr ^(JfjJTrf^^mnRT^T-’ i 

qjfcrq^g qf’qqf gqr^fqgg, qrqrqr qqqfaq>rqqfaq?jj q 
swqqt ssri^oi^T »irqqq sjsqqq qq%q are fo re ren qi ‘g^cn*^ 
qgqg] *% ft qfeqr fsfTRjm^ fags-. i qq qq ft a qgqfw r- 
srftt jgjsjqq qTsqqwnsfaqfg sgrefafru 

m?ni: I 

‘qqqr’qtfsrr srtftfar qrarqdsri qrefc? qfT sifarg j&(^ 
qfqjafa aqr jrsquTffRwr ^^Rq^(q4«^-^34f-^n^- s n 5 ?^‘- 
q^^^W^^^^^-^nq^ari3qoi-jT^qT-355^^T-ji5(Wf'q' 
qiqqq^rqFcTr qsqt snfaqsqrr qqfer i g^qqjgr siwrqfcqT fqqqfqqrnc: 

*rqqr ijsg i sftqFqrfa- 
fMffa*^faq>3T3?i*Tr qngsrqgwiqr—*q ^o siqq:, srq qq 
qrotf «qqs4«qo, H5rflcq<t5ri^g rqisqo i 

qqfarfarq% s®«rr sq;qqr sftqqr qtfafaqr i tffqfanriqrqT 
qiivrf^fastfa^rfa fafiforwrisg, fa *3 qTf<jftw/fa<<n*»q qg- 
sqfqrcqjiq %4 sn«n?qg. t «fifg4tarc** wj^wNtg *HMfq 
sq(^!jqT®qjr^3-‘qTfqj44^f crc4*fa qt *Ti«fag, q faftR^«r«igj 
qqr qyrerq ^gfaqgr: q^rq^q^rar q>g srqq;’ i menwti qrfqtfsfaTOq- 
qsreqqqq^q gtegfafa: ‘qtqgq^q’ <rretft qr ft 

stesqqtarswfa *i<fT qtfqf^q mtnftr qftstfs i q qreqr-. qqfarc 
q>j qjqqt i q4q,t q*ter»q$r CThta JErr^g % *iwrc areqrfrrcqtq^ 
% ts qrq: jjisrttfgft fafifar: i %g ^qqoi^q sng^ng* fqsfanfr i 
q$q> qpprg, q^g, qt^spag, f% qgai q$q*r qi^tqi^qifq qjfaqq* 
qqo5rrqq> : wontif &qsta i vrerig, af^nqistsftqifq qq 
gqtesnf q«rfqt,q^?q: sfiq^qfg- %qs jgagre*q<%n*qfa3q?%fa, 
y qq q fq ft qcwfa ifa» i 

fpqqq erqqqfqcq fas £far faqfq% qq l ‘£fat SS n^rar’ 
gftr gfar, gfa sgmqi q?q?q q&qrigKsrusqqninq qg^gtot 
tfaiqn i tqpg srisri4g$t q»tfar srsf qrqqq-qqq- 

qi4*jqr.sgg i gs«Rit* q?eiqj-ift%4fa\qf qfaq<fq^q\q®fqq^ i 
‘wqmroqw fa STcqqg; gfa qqfa qrts ?{far qn©«qmq^ 
qftr, fqjgi «Tiq^«qrfaqHr,iTr qtttqrr* qiigrr^gtf faftmsng qnqq- 
whwN q^n «rgqi$fa% w 1 g*tfo*«raw qqnfqqig,— 



ITgrr: ST I WflflWI- 

cr=w qrsmqtdfcr sisbr ^ sqmf i 

qqq?jq*q 5q-(^?:uT^ri^q- qqTWn^fq ^^fi^l?S&W8WiW- 
M «fwJ fsrqfforgi %?g qcfmqqr i% ‘qtfsrr’qqrrcw ?mr ^sforfcrrfo 

qrscrfqwforq ^r«rnra^5r *T*r*rqq. i ‘*rrc<rq3 fojrrcri 5 
g*r Rnqfsrejq Jrrsftfffo’ qqfaT3i3*qiT q^for, fo3 crr sr%a^i- 
q^qqraX*^ 3*rq?ft fwt &qnpq*} mt acrcmfoqrmqr qftq? - - 
qqqiqqfq q^ftq^qT*Tfeq i RRqfwTqr: ^ qsifa gjng 
3awfoq%^jg$, *^qr?qgqq; vt *rr fojrr wflr- 

swrqr qggjjqr snsftq; i qg fM*g qa^rsreqr fqsufoft s*rt: ute*?*** 
^q^q qq qq% 3TR(*tf:, qq.q.qqq?r%qisr *qfcr i fog gfe req far- 
g*TCT: STOq?q STqijqqq ^g*qWiq*qq>qT,S*rqg, I qqqst ?r 
?F$& <fcrr erreqig, qrfsqr v gqg«iqm$*k I gq$% «WiW- 
m* qr*fcq;rfqfoqqTqr qr<rr, w^rr^f^ra: gqrefwnqt*rs^«fM 
^n^njqcr i srqsfaqqqq «Rrrf ‘gq^afost grrfri 

qtfq;’ i 

fo*g www qfrpqr gqnrr gsig, srrmjwm fsa^rr fotfforr 
sswri i qqqfor stqiiN ^ *qr^ ‘^srcr q>r%inqr’ * ^fofoqer i 
?tg qfqqq fofon; snrtcrr ww^. qqrq foQc rr q i: 

sfonqf: qqqfq^fottf sn#?5r?3r qjfqgi sr qq qq&siqqqrfofq: 
fafortqr qCi^roiR qtqffqqqqfo-qq ^fo*qg.i q^rgqqqrcrtf 
q^ifaqqiqr q^fT^rfe^qr i fog qtsqqwpqqisq qfeqcnsftgj fog 
35 ^: 33^ q<foffaq>rfoi: qisqq^qfq srrcijtf g aq^ ? I era-, qftstr- 
*wq*q q^Tt *rtq Riq^q^q^rife qtfs^qqaifo 
qs'qnt qqTq?*qi*qq;, q^foerr qf5%iq; ^q^qjcrrsftqft; imurcg 
sftfo&tgqrsfoErqg *rer^qr qrfswgfPaqjqq. i 

Sites' srrq swiq: snqsqt q?q<foTfqq%qrfa gqqgqqr *fo «w 
«qfbar4 w, q fosi cr qwr<-; i q&n«rcra 3 r 3 

w^qFnfq q^qicsT qfoF>f<jqqr #& 1 qrfq ^rfq q<foq»o g^fccf , 
swqc arrfmg q$g qrfq srem^qinqrfq cr^qqtffcr fqqqp^qsq: 
qCi^nf^qt-svq^qfrcr 1 strict is Rfq? ^rqf^nqq q^qq *Rrqif^q;rtqi 
q^qqffqr gf5?n?3qg^qr% 1 s[sq^n3r#itq srqqrnqqfq ^rn(5r qfqiqr- 
q^iW^fjRriq I 

qt tetsroq T 1 ztKntiftfvtfi* %%- 

cmt^fflPcnkHtqtfw 1 qfrwiirent fqqr 

qqi^iqf st^w ftRsrr^sjqRq n ^«qt 3n*trfir 1 fog 



unit ] I 

crMlf »rd^r$ifa4^: «rd^rriTf»R^ %f 

<HK*wwrt fefoft t 

«rg <<4»Vdl4imi9MW* ’nftsrororrsN %?g*r4t: 

srrocf ^sm*h sfes.-rfasur^ 

^ arf^ g ^asranrrf^fsrejrn^fa fi&$T*rr *$& 5»rfa*rsg^cr i 
srfer jt*Nj ‘gsn^r^’ »nf 

?tt fg fsrerr *jft^rr.are^ 

q fo^i qir gm^n st?^t-w— 

4| gq ^<w i<n n i t i ^Ttfanrcfa^ft i 
rrs^ws t snsforor 

‘*t snrtar, % spth’ g 

«i»r^R qrrefisrin&r' JT^r^ft 11 
TOMSIP ^ TF TS T cf «ffan, f^FT!: 

‘%$rr#’ i fo5&srfgftg *rs:r^r^g ^Tn^r: ^r^ri^HjncT 
awft ^Nsgnrww n trrwjmrat «r^r^4tfMforfa sw%gft% 

S*% fa»re*T, fa«ror ^rt <r«rrjg^g wpffr ?% wm <__ 

#»?<rewp *r«fcR«t*nfa*i* <?aftos*i&!rc*qr sn«n ‘Jinww, 

spm’ <«n=n«n^Tflt i 




p ^JTTTt 

l^r^fv^:—TT^iT# TWH^W ) 

f-i^d^T'TTTT rr^RT^T%^TrTT V II 

qg^rq^farg. srateft arrorwj: *te$?wn#q 4$rFfrv- 
^>rct: srf^fa srRtg^q arsn^^t i ^Rmq srrer *rshs«<i% 
sresiy^tqnn^vnqrqrr sr^jflf ^rf^flT^iRjjr ’TtqRjfTfa ^r srJTFwft^h^T 
fipr-r: i ^f^rntq jt %q«5 tft^nrrsrrwr sRsr^rfoft, ^rfq g 
w^^f^rra;c ) rfnrrJTf’T jn<Rqrtflftfa TTSTr-q^i^f^^ *r?q;% i 
^^ cnr i^fit sFgrg. sn^fcRrqT *mmqr 

g g j «ra > rc r shot *n*f*rr sr^rf^rr^T^r^qr^ftcr i ^raiu- 
5 TcSp^rt: srr»rf^r ^iqTJTreq^qvgw^cT: tf^r*r- , TT»nr<r^hgt«R:r ®rfq 
urt sqqfer i a^st?rn% stout «rni^% »rrTr^i€%^^% i 
iSR T 'flsftq sw wr n ityjK w gq ftn tifr g^nwwwrwi «H**<m^q 

3TT^rf^ q^TC 5TTf?RTP^f^ftTTR ^fcT I JTrflRPTT^: STT»fcr H jj rq iffol 
^qin f e re fii Wfcr stt'TOT sqqrTrrfafo ^qfaqrcjTfiT qrerq *$^+Mfcr \ 
g feq ^ V , ^roq JT?^r qr q qr, <rc *qirr%: srenroptf^r 
^nf^wnT q fJcTsirrm * m n q«ftq r qiystorr qMtqr %*rg i ya g wrfW 
vtt’tt srqrfq qqgq<ftq ^qfqqftgsr jrrts^Rrrr^Trr f^wiqt *ng- 
^rcignn ^r^foqq^Rq^rr q fir^rYrT^ i qr^qwrqncqsfcwTrqqt 
-sm^rai sqqfq; ^rroitq i ^qrrfqqqrfqg gqrqtf?j[qfqqqTq; ^ttt- 
srqsvrrq. fq^rrrr^ gfqsiq srfcPTT^q^q *r^q*rrqT g q m qr ql - 
^r^cTWWTT^f Jrf&TT'T qTfqrrfqqfq i 

^^♦TT^T JTm f^nrq^TJTVTT'i^TlTT^W | q^qi^ q p q pufansn - 

*wr srqjsfa fqqqr: *tt#tti? feaq ^ aqr 

^gq^ferr qqi sng^r sren q r fq ur, *Trf&qq*Tr, gnfctfqyT - 
qg, ^3^ : , fysqqwi, TOncqfqgq, ?srrqqfqsiT, ' 5 q l fa $- 

Hwg. sroaar^rg, ^qrfqfqqtqfq^rrq, qtfqnsjrcq, vrr’rnar^, 

qrgsteNrtqqjarsr, gq&rrrsf, qfcRrj&rctf, 
gfflrfcT^TT^r, 3T»ar»nrrf^$?r!j5Tr^i, sprcrr^r, fq^rqrerr, qwr-qpqqRjrr 

%%^TT^rtsqfrfjRfi fqqqr: ^rfiii fq^err fq^TTqq?c qrgrfqy t q fa 
fa^s ^ra alg^qirfe^ i i 3 



«wrt] 


WlKWHSit ||wnRWWR l 




gg ro gniw r fo q <a ? re$ ^^m q r qCT - qranq ft qpgnr %Hnfirrntgq«foT 
n^sra 1 3i?3^rm srnnRsrarctaTsr^nRT fntrar wnstorsfcffa- 
'T 5 f t TT5TcT JTST3«n%: f^wrf^Ksfefir: ft«EWff%fir: i ^ri 
fanfl-rgn n* ifl^ ^ m, wji n*RTfa sfcrrrftr, 

fftncnrfarTT, ^wr: fiisirtftn fsrercs: ^rcsna, f^wflhnqrrng^ 

%cr:STff%:, 3^TT RnH*rr%, g^T^RI-Wgfd:, 3R^wj^r JT^ 

nr’nt^ft, fnnnnT fn^nr, amronr irRW^rar, trlwr: fMtav- 
srsnrrftraw fnsnf&r:, nsrf^ireR:, ^nr 

nR'r mignrmm %ntft nr n°faimr ? a^rgqsw&n nn^Rr— 

faRTOFTT ^ ftPRt 

5c$rt q^qroft qfqRq*fan qfcqqt I 
3*t ^t qsnsr <rfeqfqqqff*raro 

fk^i wk $mk w” 

ffn sntjn^i 

qrteT% qfeqRT 'tk^rt: ii 


jtt (w R>r n cWT qfnnn«fencwi nRjRn^n^rnHnmnr %^n 
stwrcnnwtf hrhrrt fngnr qlnttwrc whs.^ 5 nm^tT : , m’tnf^wrr 
5CT3TR:, sftensa i ^^Rn^mfn^fcwr nn*f%RRT fnntf^RT 
n^niar?nn ^nnf«n^siatgsnnn^i snnrsnnr ^%- 
jfirfesR hrsri?^ i fn^mfn^RRRg qf^nnrn^gn^Rn h*£ 
f$nt n«nn : , ( nf%gnm»nqjT ^Rqasrsft i n^r ^rarfir 

snniR. nrrf^Rrrf^m?nr^ i argN hrswi <*n*Rfa <sqji%.sfa 
qftsnRr ^f^cmrnr^nr a^miRT nssfoTTtqnfcr i 



q^Rr f^fq: n 


nqr n qfanm: sr*m\?n?cr, nfn g nrvmf- 

nnwr^: i %nr cranrci«i$$t > *fe$n^cn s stt^c ^srt n^n- 
trrrf^R: I am ssform fa^Snnj cRn “aror- 

qrf^RTOi«n^’, ‘ ‘f^tn^wqTfTO’ann^ tfter nsfcr sr:’ 1 , 

*rct nr sr^ki^ nr HHtanRirfag *Ttr*f:” *?mf^ nnnifn ^i: 
srfor swRjt^r i Hsms^nsri^ fnstqn: sft^Ju^mjoir tnRR^nfnfr 
nm^nRnRftg i fnir n n n ^Trgrrx^^fq sfes»aqfNtainT 
ng?nmtftg i n^r srrnt RRrsftaRHRTfn ^n q fi g ^ni i P> i 

nfnn?5rt m&RRin^ snq^nwpsn ^nrinr ^hhtrr ^bssnfaqn- 


wnnn \ 




qtanffonmni < 


I* i [ «g# 

i tnmw^^Rrf* TTifrf^j; qfsNirtf- 

^nri# «r »wk^ spNt i wrarfaqqqt 

qrfriR^r srg^srqq fqgqqqfqqRtq i q?mR»3Rg- 

rqrcrt ^ ^nrrsrcr^ jifqq;#E(q«5RqR ^RTRiR^faqR* steiR' 

stiw^stht^ srpi i 

^rR[ sigf^rar qfa3q%rfq: 

fq^q-f*ratf q-*r <rf q usig i ^ qrar ^nrferr qr qnm?q- 
ftr^onmf^rarr mqq^q^gqRftfrfaRRr *Tfq*K3 R RT* R T ^ r^ 
f^fa^rf^RgfaffcqswnTR *rg^nrra 3$<q q fc g fcmR T #sr 
fsRRmqq^srcw *ftw ^ssrcftq! ^ *rscwrrt <r refrreresjte r 
f^ShsnNi: ^wrenrspr ^ *teRe* i ^nrtftaT- 

fvr^rf^T: H^IRrf^'TcT^ *Nr T>1& srR&R ^f^g Tf ^f im< mg .» 
qftr?[«fcT g *srcn£ tatag&s’shft 

swqqiRq ctegRracrfrorcra: i ^rtsrgfir: qfqq?*qt fqgec^HTPRR 
frifrfrm «q g *Kre r re f^r Jrsrfqsrrflq: srt<«?r ?% srjrtrtcpr. 
5Rctt ^tfo nfirerftqn i ’mrfRn^r mwi ^ggrrftgmg r 3RRRr- 
«R?TRT|f%5WT(W!Trf^^5T SRrf^R: *T fqSTRTCr: qnBRTft$R|ra*Rm- 
?iRr q>r%ir” sfq qRRnrqgmn: i sttr 

sr(qtqqfgr<»r»q;<i sr cicidtrcfaA qq^fta^q: ^rofqqq^ i *fe?;qqqR- 
WRfflP^i'rrf ^T.cfRf^^i ct%? ^fg<irrs[Rfir^nftmw5rf^iRR- 
vnrrar e ^f%tnr ^rrftiq’ ^rr^rr srfarrg. i tRq^sr qrj^: 

qfa^qqqR *R$rnTRrqT«i mcft fqqfw: STgqfwrr i 

gfoffHf ft#: II 

qfir^qqqfaq ^rqfri^fRRT jaRjftqr ^ar- 
qgsrqfa i RRTf«rq>^% ^flhsgre Rfiwfo i fcw wnq, fqsnsft 
jt5t^ir% qr ^^RTqqR^^^^^crq^^cnRg.1 «r«fcqt 
^rr^cTc'Rgi fqSiqqt g*qtsn?crfq*n$t ^fasrrciRrfjs *fe$*rfqgqr 
qqrft aprcrrfqmft i 3R fqRfqsjrstqsfcqfqr ?<n:sin%fRq qifer 
w&afa?iiqfteJT, ^rgrftfoq-: qqsftqR *q i qRjRRrqf iRt fqtn- 
®qR «6.i(qyi«qR sRn^rr ? W3;srr*% q %% $> gtFsrn% =q fqsnsR- 
^3 #HWt qrfq^fRjfrqt q qr^qfqq^jftqf fclfqf^ I R 
qftqqRr #R*nqqrfq qtw^q?# i 

arremmii 

*N$qqt^qqRT fq^r^^rqqrqqR wrifcsfcqq. ^rfsrct ^ ^rvrrmf qrq: 
*Rq HSR^wa^RRd fqq qwR^^TRncRm^ spfrscqfci 



<mT! ] * i D 

WSR ?R% ’T^R: I SRUFT STrCcT^^T *TTf%«foR*X- 

q^rerg^fepr ^rq% 5^4 i ?rf^ *rct 

afcwisrmsng^T fas^Rwri^r qjfa- 

sr*t sqnsR; *rfl»psr 3TRi^*rreif%< *Rr ^rhst ^gaftm 
stnrstf^r *jt, crforfo ?& srgsN^r *rss*R«Rfsig*:t!* sfc$?r ^g*r- 
^R^^Rfe^fwaj faerm wr ^%rrcit ? trqTR 

sig^rcroft srt^ ^ n^^rtflRnn^ ^^rarr^fT 

*r^*Rfgfcrrf4% 5fa& *fen i 

<it ^jfMt^rg;, 3j*nRRT^*rg?rg, ftrew^Naratf 4^°^ 

*$f%<tsreR®% ftshrcrfsRCR^ g*sr-jmfRsrFr*::, fasWronn- 

«RRt TT^n^fafaR^:, VR-fa^RERTR:, SPR^El^ST*; Wh^RR:, 
^**rf4farc*rrcqrc:, ^fasnfkgsrRrc sr^rirt snm^rwrs 
*R^*RNra^f<reRRT R’THcnj:, *RfaqTg?rr *7 wtsrts;:, sr#r- 
m«ri stawnro, ftwftwromaiFftft 

jjs^Rinnt qfagqm^ ^Riwfafnsrci^fSixr i 
fagiR*fci^Rfa <rcn«£g *&& Rtor ^rwg^ft^Ri’t 5»icmf4 
tftaircqt 3 *$rr sniWrr st& 

SF^HU l^TN ^ ifTOFRtat sn^^RIR^ UR 3T(^r l 3Rt ^TRRfk^- 
qrsfefa: TOK&cn&n sm4 3*$?nTm*TijRwffa, RR^wref * 
qmm ti^rfror sripnTTt^ifftg tsrecrfj strjt- 

^n%cT tnqfrr *ra[<Tfts>b 'Wrc. i iron ^f<nfcR(gq»RFri 
faiqqt $?rt jt£rrr sr<rcft f%R4?r %3 ^r^r, t*R%g 
sn^tg 5KT< TOwnrata th wi r rai tar' «rf^<R *tr3r sR?*far 
I 

<tfC%R, jts(% q?jffar % 4r sRa'Rrfa^tft srfos: *w 
qrft^gidcT jwt i *it% *re^*f *n$ gjrcri ataRrasswRisi 

sfoRr tno*7i^ fw^ti sr^T« i rr si&foreg 

*T3TT l cR: *ft$cW(qi*rr ^vg^qSJT g^RT 

H^q-fcT i mq¥ftn;rcg gjnsrr grctfRr srfa 
m f&dg^<Rtfmf£m^fa^Rrscr fa(%snRRrcf*w?KRT m nfr 
*rpnf^R. wffrj r hrR>t 3RiRR%g <m3g faga «nrofjg 
fofcraft fa i JitR^qwreg ^R^rf^Rr 4 ^irt mmsfa 
?n^?rfR fwjTt^i 5rnrTR3RT*rr 3 s#t^tfR*m*>T*SR4T 4cnw- 
i^raf4RRT?nPi fn^qn?a: 1 fsaeg, qiwiRf^^nf^gfw: 
vmig^naiv «rft w % frifam 1 



q PUqMfaw reti | 


^* ^>d f^ ^fnrT^^Tcfqqlrfaq: ^wrarracr qqrqi treqftqqf^fq^ 
*Tqfe qfaqr 3r$rfT3»qra>£f$Jsq awqq^ftgqf *R3qq»4Vor srsqfq^. 
*FFNwqr q^TPJTOqi^wr gKwqw*i*«{ *r?frqn?4 

qrHf qg *t *r§?H£%, *Tfnr ^r*r«% i ^ * ^N’f wnreftqiqr qfrfw?qj 
tfsfRW'^^TOiqT ^rfa fnqq>i5r>’ ? i <T^rnr w>Hif*xi 
W. l ^ qr^f^T(%lIfff^ , q.cTf: ^r^TST^jf^Tt WT?Tfe4fqqp q^rqjyqcqr 
srfacnrcreft *nreT«rp sRnfq$qr*HT<*rei fq*^f ^ **3^*5 *4 

qrc4 ^qrfaqRrrq^- 

fvrc^r fqgrfqqfqifqqrfr®ft, fqfaq^sra^^qr, wrrqNfarr, ^qqsr- 
TraftfSM; (qqfta) 3*m'q<qfTCraqflf«m 4 qff aRwqf ggq- 
spsqrqfafqcrrqn gc*TK?$rr: 3T3^(5?t qsT^ qq?4 f%^sfK^, 

qgfq s$qqjjcq>q?q qfa^qrqr qftq^q qq*fNd*q q sRquflr i 
q«rqr q qjqqqiq qrsmq^qt I wtv qftqq> qjtf4q crrcsrr qsrg- 
q*qr qr <<ftq wr g^4q q<frqftqq. arc m *% fqqrq qfq*:^q gtfq*: 
qgqlqjRqroqr aqt^4 qsfq: i ipiiv* mwnih ste$qqi»>3cnqr 
*n?t*%q $q: arawt JT^P^ifT q qqq'fcre^q qq4 qg?fftq q»«^q- 
fqqq» , gqTfq% j^rqt^r: stcqq: i *rcs?qqfa3<rr qfa qr?qq; sr*q- 
qHrefcq ^s^q»r?5Tfsrqcrr fa^srrsm q ^Crtrrq arsqffaqjqr 
3^?q cRfftq^qfsni^ ^#rr £qiq% iq:gqq: 3Tirqq qq^fcigferr- 
q% qrfffur *qq qq#^ i qq q qqqqfa^qtqrqq- 

qcfrrr q^Wsrcfnq^qqn*. i 44 <srq ^siKTqfascmjqicq #Fr?[^r5f4- 
tfq qraa.cqfqqrfqj&rct: faqr<| ?t^t4 i qrfq qt%.sfqqi?rsm(4: 4^*5 
tf*$qqf^4<;fq q=&qr5?qqiqq4 1 qq: 3qqtqsifa3^faf*fe?4q 
qprocqt sreq^q fcrngqqgqqfd; 1 ^qwm i5 ? fwiq «44 rwk- 
eftq^dsrmqqi S^qftqqreft qqswrersqtfq# «*qr *qrq4tqr 1 
%qq ^fjqqfasrrqftqq: ^qrqqq ^qrfqqrq^fqqpjtq q qrfaqt q»rq 
qq?sqq ?% qrqrf'q^t-sqg^qf^tifwiq: 1 qqqfqqr% 4 rr *re$?r- 
^qf fqflRfq^i q< fq» ^^jfrqq.? q^r^rqq^nq qenEqqtfisqjgfft 
q q^'d^d q^ft scfq: FTffqcqqrq( qwiqqft qftfcqjq: ^qqq|%- 
^fftqf qjr^fe^q^qq* 1 ^i4rerg;q q.q^q^aj ^tq?tqqrq, ^3T45t- 
qqo^ q^^q, q^q,qnqqq ^T^q^^Tf, «tl0qqq,iq, qrssngrojrq, 
^qqqj(qqqniqc %r 4 qq>^qx fqj^qf 15 ^tfqf^rqqj^q | 
q< 4q 4(4t q^t^^Q^tq^; ^^qqf’iqqiqr q^fn^i'qq^iq^q^i 
qqq ^q^rgqi%^rf^r(^ qr^^vri^^ftq^ ^iq^-qf^firr 
qfiqq *5?ft ^fq^qqtT ^qcq^tqr qqrfwftqr q i 

5PUrfq?TM?T^>q>r tra^ftqr l aqq^qsu^^q ^rn^qjirftrOtqt wr^i 
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gtgr ( O n^nr:, (o ) sretosi^firci^on^ 

t\) ^rr rf^rfinfatjnfT^Tt, (y) ^?htrptt: 

faroftg'g 

(*) wwwi ^TOfrontewrom, (^)^Nfs^rar- 
safcnijprwsWfcwi,(s) ^?rnfii^3 sgfns nr^R^wnt- 
5 ftswR^«i 4.^*4 fc) ^wlwd^wwifS ^^wnpni n • 

M^g q ft n fr vvzkvs* xtmi wrcfc ftnr-fsraa^ ssreMta^* 
crcno nro^rs-rc ^f: ri^Twnfvr. fatfa^m 

\ s^nr. *winr. T\«ftw*rnT 13 

^jwnrcnfonnftn^ *n m fanm 1 v\*m \ 

srenr. ^rainn srumn-sfii^fa f%?^n 4 1 

arenrs srermr ^jgsrcrron srfiwr?^ gricramr 
stnRwtoPRCY ^rrm^^g «t(^c. qfa^g ^^sresJSPjfir- 
1 dnr *ra£ vri*fa «wr, mi %?srfasrF5tfrtft;T 
nfw, firfirnfim*T(§*T crahrs^cr 

sfaMtar i lafo tiwtnwrf *T^n, stes*rni 5 RTfiTCfirai n^?r 1 

■q gs a q rfoq^ n^frmr, srenmn n *re$n- 

qft dd q ft n^ wrnt mrfimfir^tet *ta&nn«nTOffnt 1 *te$nqftq3- 
tjaT 1 **r **%5fq sqgrRT stsjn *3 :1 ^ qfaennr 

^gssrfimrc: ^rnffmrdnq «rafctarRrofrfrcOTi ^fiprfanRr 
nsn^fcrrnfn^fn^nmf^qj q>rn ^>3. 1 fan: 5 fl^r 1 

sfctffS qq*RtJIdT i*jn* I 

u3 ftf$v6rfrcfcv nfan^n *ft$n gJT^rfaqnmnrat, s^?r- 
qfoi?i(ji’r n cmfomr &n: ^nrfafa fasnftro: 1 afcr?wi$ 
v^nf^fr nwtf fatten* *w*Rgfan tfm«fai*r ?fa m. 11 



(wnfar, at® atwrcai, fir® jot) 

atstfiaaia^ 1 a*^^ *aaiffaa%, ^Rafaatf 

asma: a^ofta^ I a ?a?g Jraretsaia* : naa^ I SRR# ?3^a ar faasr 
rf tife aftaHaia 1 3?fa 3 aa= a>r ? aHTafta *Ra?ftfa ^araraita 
anfajj aa^ 1 aa a; asaaia^^ crea aareacararafra aarr a>R- 
I 5^Rr?Rr H ft^Rfll^ VT^ff^T^TJTT ^TJTt^ri^r ar aaaafr ^ %a*j 
aaigaiaaK^a ^aaiar a fafoRraacftar acaarar tfataia aa- 
?atfa vaagdap aa'tataffraaj aar aafcrRam# 3 ‘sr! sat sw, 
fsrasaftu’ %a%a a;aafa a afa*<ria srafafaflla 

fj^faaaa^asa^ 1 aaNrat aflt^aaaaiaara ar arsarfta fa^aHar- 
aaafl ^a ajffaaaTar aatarcrair a aisi^a ganaiatf *rfa*afa 1 

m^TIRRt frtoujtffo 

«pfeii£ *reg a^.-fopa aifta 1 aor^r^r: ^ssraft ar jw 
straws sras&ret 1 aarfa % «TOfgi) 9 ta$tifer nr ar§ ^ fafarcra;* 
aatar afranraisi aa^a i a^arag %a«j fafaraamama a^a ^t- 
ssa;=r 1 aa hh^ 3 aia^rt a %aria afaa\a?t 1 *a?3aa: ^ ^ a 
Hfamasaaa^ia^^ a aaf?a ^aTfsa*a*T: fafafaaaspsrcr- 

aianr 1 aaa frfafn^arittn^n Hia^rcfaraTaa sr^a^ aia^a 
ama^: aranrfag 5isR?t 1 

#^g ft srtfqfowajtftearcftftfa aa> sraatt lafcasfafa* 
aiaarfatt: afaaia*a feashn^fsaTiftra^fta wjr^ i ?r 
ar^araf fasgaratfarsrcar afcrargafSa 1 aaw fasgarcriaroca 
fa*ra?t 1 ma^ 

“^fafafofagat a *n§ 1” s*. K. «t K 1 
“a 3 ata fafag^ aaia 1” ai. c. \\. ^ 1 

"a? fa a fafafo^rja £afa %a f«a% 1” aiaaa r. «1 
“a^a f%af3atar^i r H 3T^a Hifafa 1 ” 

fanfa aaaai^g fai%raiar aisR*a a»a^a sriaqRrih 
aaajfiafsafa— 

“ats^R^ret a»*f aaamaga& 1 
fhim^a afaanRanrcr: afttffe ii” 



m ] ’Wfwrorontf* I ^ 

i'*f * I ^^5T«T5?f^!Tr$|^ g qti^ 

« f*nte<&5 * %z*di \m r m^ 
ww n m gajftroror \ 

fog sifo^q4\^Wfcfo* f%^fa \ 

fk SR^qjfafo XPSF^\ \ ^ tJ TffitR ; g*3, 

* qmnw* *?snsRi«ritffc ?t fWsRqfemstf fSritffcS^l 
^*fo*T qfo Sf^^Jr^JT^Rr <Rr 3FT l 

‘ife’j^TTf^oTt fk gw qiqg sna^WMcr «ngg«T^ m^t sr 44*’ 
^3t ^inf^iTFV^n4f3ifl^t9: i <r^r «n?w gwrawgR 
fSRT Sf4 SrffrTRT^frT ^'TUfR^I^T 
gsgw i 

snsW^tt* 

SRPR STr^f^Tg^—^ «rfo snte RTtRT 5^T55Rr 
fafowg*::^?: ?r?nfcr7T^5T gsa $ i cr^r g ?r *wrfrr i vsr4w- 
ss^sraRqrg i areg ^r crw ^fTRR^cnc WTRfiq^gJCTJf sro 
g^f^f f^f^^cT ? WTTfafoc SOTRq^WRT^faq I 

sr4*ir ‘^Rfrr^^vjt suf’ ?% gw ^faffrcr 
g^jftfrrerprr^ i sgr^rarcfcfq ‘^qr^gfa^g^Rflrsrf sr4gg’ 
^R%^^fR%rnr i” ?fcT i srRm^T. swrer: gftR&g: i 3Tf%»r^r- 

«r4^q fefacRrart«r firv^t q?«n;ft itrR i ^rr^q ?tat ?r; *ng- 
^^rrgq% swtR: <rcRr»ifirgj^ i ^r 4 snfa«* <ra gwrfaajfr 
jf ^frr sr«ur4t fasrrc<nlrq^ i 

gf<n3j%gR«tg f? qgiqt vrq^iTrfsT sTgisnaR^ i %qr qqT- 
#q4 g snfodlfN' gKqgfRgrsi ftngyftr i <ror fir 
• “«l4f ftnRRT 3TTR: qfiigr l” fTHTR^tT 0 I 
“'■JR: ^HTT ^4ti^ I 

sfifosiT RR*T=fHt ll” *r$° %&. I 

“q: ^qrTrlTflq^fgrK: ^T «W ffcf fiRR: I 
smfo4: srggfcr vmfrsnwr fprg. ll ttot.^.«..V». i 
“ smfola* qrmsa i” g.gr.jarfR.*©?. i 
“5TfaRm*ftr%5 snfer faro: ?*n i” w.srr.srffar.Rcs. i 
**4^%*^ Rqf^qqftqfrRTfqqrfhqt ?j^r qr sm^$Rjc%- 
4trR: i qreqrafrq g SRRW^ ( «. t^ )_ _ __ 

=& “qqr t 5R%iq ^fq, ^fn, g^4q ^s«n i 

siRter i 



q fegn fo ww i i 


M 




_ 

*facrt?rT<r^rrwte<Tgi a&or 5 

ft fro 1 w^g^smu 

cT^Tr^’s srtr «f»r«f: srweircf: sr^s n wv” 

5R?rr sro^r *«7sirtfi^ qF^rrsgqjRfo'R^ srcfer i sr 
srfgr err g^n snrcnrtf <rtr *>«f 

f , 5 ^ 
‘ ^ t <? rr ^ qTt*if **jt’ ifrT gr^RTcrr ^faffRifa 

i ?TJTT^!Jf5TTt^ 3T«rfcTO*R*R^T ^ g^r^^TWVTr^^TR’tfT <T^nfa S$ 
farfor^TsrtsitssreRr ^r?? ^T T ^ t?»T^Tg i sr^?r: ^JTtiTrarRr *mi- 
^ITfcRl^l^rT^ sr W^nOT- 

^rT«ii srejnwnftfR ?t ^qhrni^rrTCCT^n^rfa* fjifa trfa : i 

sr fr5rf%^ftrf?r^3T?^qrwn?n- 
7T?r tfar ^qgi ^rw^rerrfofitRrcRig I ^^nq-rrirTr^i 
* fe *?«tjt sr)'nqrf*rfa gsnrfa cnR ^R^rwrr^ i 

?t rX sreg^fcWg^R ^HTTSTHg^l WEI^T?^ ^ '<4|l3l«ri 

fsfi^ tt^t rnprirr irs^^Rtsfa fe^mapn^scs& ^ 

CTT&nNfe f^r^R^rivT ^snrf^wn^nRWi srfamfa i f% ^ 


sr^regfaRrSTshir stwt« 4 vr^ ?% ^rtfftarcofrrgj 

Mirfc^^ng i 

cmt ff ggflr^RiN' st^rkr*— 

T%^r *Hhreg?rere<n*nefr m^%^grRn^TWRr g?rcr 
cr?(tawrg i 

jn^rst^nlrg^T: %?r jtfr i 

qrtfa^ jftjrrcntjfcr ^JWJ^s^mrsrTq^qf j^frratmr- 
ft*ra fftr %rarfsr?*r?f rrtfosr ^nhnrerg. i jnsRRr^Rq' <rcna**gfa- 
5^i^«rRn^n% rr^ ^ffp^rr^ i erssirft 

“^R^Rig^T^T s?nrft*ifrT: i 

^Kjqjfr^r srl^r jr^rct qrog 11 

€!T*g ?nwR^TT^nf?TRgto^ i 

tqhnt&refarih || 

3?rT O^T fsRf^f S*q% fr l WTO I I 
*T?hirfa rrt sftrT*f fag-sr gfgqTf^Trgi 
q> wrerraif^^r sTTW^irf s * re feqfag n 

53 3 %! fag I 
Sg^TISR* ft %q gg j|” 



«w* ] t’faflM'muriti i ^ 

rsrfqwnrrfo msrariwr^ft ^tiroiq^fa ^isifins $^fcT 

i g^%*g 5 vnfr^ *t*Tr*5%: mtn«i *m* 
?fcf g snhir 3r*n*^ i 

“*rff snfcwrcj g ^r ^:ott?trt i 
ffcfo&TrTWHT tftfftar gT^rnfa«” 
f?7T^ ytdferrg *fas^5^r*i»Fi5TJTi«f$ta rTFn 3T#^r^-7Tg i 

g srcjfswstff, <rerr srronpnsraqr snfar i 

fer ?nr %%c*rprn g^rg-t^r? sr^rt dgfe^rf^r*njfprir- 

wif^rc*rg^terg?t& ar^wtesrtfs g^irei^frgrg srgf^RT «r%- 

fefeRsnsrggjrsSrsr 

i <rar snfNrrcnucftft^targf 
*rf^TfaWw% * crr^j g*s sgwr fs^: i 

^pjpt qm^r^T°nirrg^iT% <r% ^rr T555 ^fTs^rtdm^ 
*rf%^fcr i ^wsr&rm fe <*& g* 1 ^ ^ sfrforot ^rfd i ^ ^ 
cr*3nrrf&% () 

5£svrfcr^JTi^°r ^JTifrn^n:ig?i»Trg * 

wfefa *rr rrr^sdT srgf%*Ttu?ft sr?fm% i” 

fr?n% ^FTd^RRT I ^Tl^fa 

“«Rt fk <recg *rergfsqg 55t%-sfer ^t »i ^r I” 

*w i SI? ?F T ^ ^ ^fo^re^r- 

«iflrl^g srt&t i <ror fk ^iwigsraramr 

$JET<TOslt3I% ( W.«5.®.f. ) 

“fsft ^I«?TT^ST^r> WFT- I g'rTTJTJTT WWIsfai:, 3TTO*«tfg 
^TTvr=q%, ssrfafa i q^rrf%rr%?^ *refg i %fc?mww- 
SJ^rnTrTT g- srarffg^JOt ^f^CrR: I” 

%<?nr siRffo q^idr fcrsr^r i di^i^rtnfaRrrfg ^r^r^t^V 

cfrsfter t wwfa l q pt «pj% i lfg% OTrcn*ri fcrt^dflrr^t^r 
cT^r #9Ki5rr «rif srgf%TTO'tfgf<T f%g ^r*ftarar*g fa^rercr: 

^«rr csrofafa swfwnsresTsfrwsT i hi4«u 

snftwsmntN vrefo i 

srtsr f^ia^fa^Koifcrerrr ^jf^r^rr ^5ii?5nwn^ jwt?t 
« n^w- ifgswsf ^frfr «r4f5i^^riw^fJ5r^n^T«NTi^ swf- 



» i 






g-irntf srfrPTT^rfa i swfa 

smrsnfar ttre qv re r *>fe'Wft ftwm^ I 

Tf^rw^^' HJTm^TTTi^ ?r«irBrsi gfemsi 

STnjr^TH I 3TfT: trf^^: sprfelTF-r SFUFT *FTr€^T: SFRT: I 




tBt^: *Bhir f^rcTW nfcrfkRKftfir J^rnfcr q^rBst^T *r i 

«Rrt*T srfrTTT^^T^ I STOjfor WR fST^TT W&fo I 
l>^rr^[55TFTqT^ I f^Tf*l: I *T 3T 

g te r ^c t Wre* * 1 I 3T<rc^r *isfan I *rgr ^ *#• 

^qT sT te rrerF re r stfr *r*r ‘*T^r. g^ cT^n^^re 
fftr *refa wirNft’FTtTh' vnftrr nsrrcffg i ij?sg ^ ?pf s^rr^T- 
Jrrcrfofprrki ^mri^rfr #sr*j ’tt'Ftjtt^ft ^ qgsprt 
vnr<# ^fcT I BpR^JT %cTrSrf?TTT%T JTI^fvrft^^nTTSTO# I 
«r rTST^not I cT^r JT^ffongf%: 

“* w- TOsref^reRsr ^ jg^t^TT 1 
«remf vnfsTRFT STRSVT: q5jfvTT??T?JT I 
«TT^T vmt ST iWT ^HT ll’’ 3T.OS 


Scifcr ^T^Fr I JT3?TT^C'^Tf^teh^^r: JWT I *7T-g 
qrBrgft sfk ^ r re rqlfo 1 areifa qfrecwre ^sftecf 

vnT5jt^^:: 1 n.?r ^ snSB^mrer swfcrnmr =ar ^rerarg. ’rfbcfFR $rer 
f^rf^g 1 BtcT'ft f^Ffarrerer 3RRi sfaR^sre- 

’frfer^ g^rre Bregaret 

qfcnforcfa: 


aF Fq n fo ht F TT g qfre&rocTRja *r^N i reg ere jar^fBrefa- 
SR «T VRfeT I erf^eR %*Fnpn5 3^ ^JTHf^n^ITTSff 

^sisnFTCwrensrreT ggtaFFrgtgTrnr d^mxFwataf ^r Br^R^^re 
erfregsftor qr jr^sr^jt ^r Breir^nnl sti^fr: i Br^ ^i%rg 
erftr^3sw»nr?r ^ m«rrF*?regTHc*T err mefaftsRaMi- 

qTrfvmreBr^n n vrBreiBg i rsr e^nssrr 

fagiwfefte g^m 1 ^ g f^r^rm JTHT^ggfFSCTfo^r^g^FaTfgg 
^Frre^re ?T srefa 1 3R Wflr^rr^rrae^N’r srregert 
?t vreftr 1 ^rn^jf^t f^rr ?r^r 

^rwr?T«Rr srfTRmrTre tr^^Rre ^ngi *rf^ ^nre^TT: 

*&r<*T ^rr vr4m»k75f?T : ^ng 1 



«i«r. J vfommmhx \ ^ 

BH^wn «<S*< *&ra*.%!•• ' . w*fei im * sn<Msi «nm* t 

“^srcsq qfe 3 * 3*1 *fq-. i 
^rorrq qi^it q^qqrfq *p^ «’* 

?fa ^TT qgqiWqTq*q ( qqq%qqj qjfoq^q* <*q 
“qqrft sitagsqq *§:(7qfq; i 

faqfrfcTTf* ^mfni oqq*q,i|sb; 5 %: ||” 


tfa ntwrorr sqq^qr qirTf*q^qqiqs<%q<lfT$crf i q*q*tit?Tt*- 
irg^r tTiTcftTr «rftf q&%faiq q*qf*q?faiq qMqr**nfc»tq 
^#rftf« 5 ?rr; *3*qqtq^q q 4 hri?n?fepqtq i q?qqq*q;rqq*<r?qioTr 3 
T^qr * qsftqqtn *1% *qq*rq 1 cr^r^^r 3 «nfcr^nvi<ir swiftnir 
%^TfrR^5t^f»fif *q q#f*jfq?q*f.iqf3»q(qr ^T5R qfq^qfa *qf 

gqitq q^iforl; ^31 qq* rr«rfmt q 4 ^ten®(i if^«® *qqtf 
fSr>fqq:s;fai£?ri®dt ****** wr qqrrfaErr qq^nssit fq*3*t *?qU- 
qf^trT: I qtf** *fq <*>^***1*1#$ fqfq^ *qf 

<6fcft (wf iqf *rq f**r**itw* *q>qq*q> qfq<atfq i 
qqfi&q* fq^**fq>^qTifaqtgqqrr*Tq qfq^qf* i **«r *qq,q* f q 
?% ?qp)ft**T arfq q£in«f q=5iq*T *tg-1 


?I#15 

qqfgfliqq^qfcfqa:fosfemffi^^ ^ qqf q q q qgy *qrqfqrqr 
qqrqVr qqrcrq^r qtfq*rrcq?i&rfq srrcftqq q?f?t 1 ^3 fagqjfcq 
tn qafa q terere r^srengwr: $qq 5r-*rr ssraiqiqiqr swifaqpi 
ftw qwfqqrrqr qqiqt sr?ftatera^«rof% qqm'sq ‘sTsqTtqqqiqK 
qrqfem q?nfq %%’ q*q*r qr<qr areftq iprar qq*qq-fqqr?:-q?citfq- 
qrac-aqinr arftr srqf?nrr qtf% 1 *riq fa»HiftqMq iqqTqfqgqq qqtqr* 
sift *t 3 <Hq > gf^qi vTrTtrr^T sitfqm* 1 qsHq^qqaqqjTsqnfcjrqT-sMr* 
qr ¥R3 qqcgfaqrr fs*sq»iq«'btfrq 5 t *qq qtwaiqraorf 
*wiq< «?qr q^ftfeqirtrft ftqmfftfftqrq *fa**r st^? qqroroH* 
qrcsrcrn: $^w|q fs*3q*Nqt3qTfqq‘r nqqftt ifesmiq.* qftqqqri 
tat qqqiqdft qfa ?qift* q * ft$ q i qn;gqftqqfq qft^q 1 qqr 
.**q«q*tfq qft ff:0ft*q<q?ft qtwfc1 qftt fqscf^t qqqqqqiud^q 
fq^qjf *u?rq**}tq ft* srt^tr qft faMqreErr *n?iq*si ^f^sqfq 1 

nm ’ph fafawr ^ 1 



^r: i 

wir sHRsrrcnro srreft, wjstcpt gq q q ^n q i 

ttijr 511 ^r vT^«r^^^tnrfiT?ii?T sRirRspfcftsrot #fsni- 

sqro^^f^jga^fcrr sri 

#TTtr mrfwnf^qf^cRTR u^ftfar; I, w^if^THTOar- 

qj?^(few;^(f5Ti§r®iR?cT?:f srfa sr^qffacrrerr *7f<qnrfa 

^5cT^n^ffg^W5T^g^nT,^T?:<Tf: ^T^q^T^RTfl-nr^fTT 373 ^^- 
^tjq35T^^ra^r^[^m3^?Ti ^TR^R3TI7?ngi7n s ^JTT- 
?T^ qfa STfrT^ ^^*ff^7;^*^ii3c?f^^ni^ff3i ( R?rf^It5Tt^ 
srt<q 3j^r qsrr a^cfarcft ng^qr vnrfaq fo q ft qa- 

jnftra *nfar jt smt^: H 

3rtr\s5w gjjfar *\mv- n^fa ^^mf^^r^fj&cT* 
*swf*w*T foijsfwz.qrrcT sR^creFs^rt ^ta%mq5R«r3rcfteTqqr* 

«TOHCTV'5ffi rf5T qftqcp ST?^ <f?T f^rafffajSnSTOJji^ 

^ ^w^wnT.g T4.^ ^naflWq 1 *Tinq>3^ru ( - 11 

I 

«n»#Bnfirftrf«*Wl9R(fitg Wiftaftret^nTgCrercTi 

SfRTT^Rr f^Rr^Ti WRrTmr q - cT «w sTigTOTf: | ST^qfeqrKr qrqftq* 
qrrasiTWT^T 3T ! r IT,n ^3 fa 5 *wtf?ar gqcqr 
srcrsqr q vnn%R7i^53r: ^\?^f^JT5fr 5 3r^if5ffq'^rn^r7Rt^*f5- 
ftrfqqfewriTfr OTiwnv wraf% 1 q< 3 wroriirn 

Sfftm^Cdi 5^*7% I 3l$9cTCl«Tfa FR?% I qrq^ffq 5J$q><?TT 
WfR I qfoH«7 siWforiT I * aj^vqsqfor q* |WT surff 
WTSrfR q fsjTJTfT^ I 3(50Tt^3grfc!5n57TffR qi SfqVTq: ^Iff^UTt SJpT% I 

farcnfanft fafanif 77r?Rt-sfq!7tir: rcta^roggp g^-qt wn*nw* 
gqqiqf^ \ t?nt?i77%3 s*raNwfafraisw iromwiiitsirafy 
mrfer iftr ffaji 

•fiwt mm $fa*?7nq3stfRwfar 1 a.ffom «fam. 
fr773S^^ f! *fiwn ^in^TTw'iqi^oiff^rTT^^eT^frTTc^ftTmiTTqr^ 
^ 1 qifamspfrwr pqiqisftern gn «t supjfqr^ wrrq fsrtGWRt 1 sn gf qf - 
sra^w 5ri^i5?77i^%rqg##^i *mt q.nqq^r^ *nfar 
whsiwftwtd faq<Tgrqq?r ?% srlstsiqq^^ar «tM | 

TOTSICWrgJ 

W 15 ffiTRcfRgr q?s 3 ifq JTffopft fafaqqtf qfa *337. 





WfldSHKip STf&T 3%*: igftfcN 35*1*?- 

^5Rtw«if^TT f%#sj>Tvrr?ta, fanf^r^wr^r Mfrw ^ pn *ifimr- 

’T^r^r^Sf: ^ *5TSHtfgqff^g: I 

iwrbf s’Ti^g: i wwm fafiTsfofrfq snf^r ^^TT^ftrOr ^qfaT 
??wt4 ii 

is xr *r*?rercjt cTfFJTar^n srsNnrcnsn*^ vnnaqf^cft 
fjrcu&r arfa ^rJOTsnjjtTirffr^^tr^r: ^qf^ ^fe g^ire^qrfacr- 
fe^r^qq;rcrf^5H h ddf^^rcT; ^Tgrtfrsrrfafer f^qr%ro^:- 
JO^fert sfewisr^Tt srfq srra^rg^fFT i?r sftfaq^Rr 

fqTT*r*% i n^rjftr sfrfm^T^r ^ *rererf^ , Rrtqf^«Ster*TT»tf : soi*»- 
f dtK^ %rT^t.5^Tftr sr^ssiTrft sw srfms?T<ret fa- 

ferlT: I Jra^f^rf ^ f^75T%WS[I^ ^Snrrf^TI?R1T?<T^ri JT 

«nfa ^r??nngf%r% q*a|q33frc:i; i hst*5 ^ 

vnTOT^vTwijft^nf^cftr *r?*mgpj^TTf^f?T arm spc^fti^farr: sn*prrn% i 
«w g- fir fiK^j r gft ref?^ tmVn^t: crfsr^iqTwrfiT: q**q?srsfr5T 
trl fara rrq#: <?ig^(?^ fa ^qrgT?q t! gr ^ttssp^) f^rr- 

sr^r ^l^’cq^r, f%?3 ^q^umr^r ^srrfH^^sqr’ %fuk i »ft?TT^Tqt 
*rfq ‘^sp-mtn ^g nwfe gifrr 

#% f*H 3 T*for spmfa&r; i 



* ?ff: # 

fTORFJ Jpnflt^?Rt I 

VTi^ ^aq^Taqg. ^ 

»3<t aqr jawaTfgqafrfg: ^rofa^rhna ^qaiaaiqw stti^t: aaa- 

<TT3^ STRS^ | R^q-f^ iTiRFTf R %q*5 VTrTfft^qff^^TT^r a^K f^^f, 
snrrgjf, *m*ia a ?n7cftc%g, f%?g Ifar foarcaraT, ^M^dNi, 
3TCrrafaq>atgr:, qsjqaram^aarcr g?gqT?aTi^qaiqTajTfT aga 
q&aaiaqftnT qpqfgg qgfera ^m^^rfq strttt^t i am g 
mag<areiq?for a*qrc ataraT aaj^f ?ga arrsfT^lN * gfai^’arfa 
*ft$aaiafgr 3T*qaaafa srftnrrctoj aiaw stesaafaraT asaqaia 
0 rq %3 a«ig aa era aa*iW*q, qr^'srrcas'arca, jfffaaiwfpfoa, 
qnai^tsa^a a qsaigqnqKa s^gaiacaT^am gfe[gg as^r 
afrf^aaf aa fqq% g^mar aaqai^fgafoar ar3>jg I a a 
star gafgi^g$ag. i v< g^r g qftsarwrasi fgaraiftfarSTmaf^ 
aipaa gfaa^graa^g, a^r ggaiaaaTfag ^amia irsfagara- 
^ i Pb a #sra^a\q; l^t grini^^R^n’T ^aT^arigg aaf 
jrarfaarsgg srrq'T^iaf safaaiasijggr aim 5r«rr ggiagaritgjsrg’if- 
grfggigjaRgtongiggraT&g snaaiaagg aiamia qaifa snfsna- 
www f'Ht'cqrg^^r?: ^farnr gjfai?t tfatg, <R«f gams*** 
gjfcwawaiaigi^ afaaa; sracr aq£a, wi a a*ar. foroa 
3 ti%?t i aar a aasnafatfar hkt gif wtaqqrrgg gwratar- 
^g^gtqsraraaiaT a grqfta i a J&iafg fawroffa a vnfita- 
faigg qjasgaigf^ sjiT^ffa, a qr^arvaag ag qnfte^, a yioi- 
asiamaff^s^ aqa;%, a a^ait gg g?g3f, a a g^ifa %ai 
^aqrfqgar gfe; ftaTar a^fa i 

^ ggfaar ara fgacaift^ra. gaggia. ^t forete rfaqngang, 
igaaRq^ ct^ ^srf^q- gagiaarmarsa, gmjpnaFr asqaaggr*?, 
qn^iqq ^t^aaffqng^aq^aiqngar^ a fqgpf qra qa a iffra 
?naqngggag<ngT: a^favnaiaT a fa asma reg a w igt %g: i aft 
ergf a ^wafa aft ^q^s^gp^qqrafaggriai ^arar q g a q ma 
If: afgaiftar aafgaa: shasgf, a?asqf, faft^ifea^w I ^ifg q^d- 
aa «ai§ q^q'qf amisffa gaawar, «nfi5%fcnf>#- 



Z '*^ 1 ' * *** 

<T«n sr ^M^ B W TOqmwT, ^Tv-npwJNnnT, 

qrropdtafftaftfaapri fn^nr w ^ ^tisn w&k, *mi sr ^ 
vmn^Rin ^t?*ni: srasfcs.aar Star ifnrf^ltan £p*r ^nrsfRnR 
srarert fasten 1 

sifiRTrt vijfwTRr ?frjRT n>Rt, ^r sm*r ^ ^fwn- 
irf^ermt 3 TnT ; =n" cT^trt sufsrerc: ^t^t : i n^rrsR^nsnn'^r fn^nr 1 
sh^renw^gf^erj^Rrf^nw^fnn^^ 1 
%$r<nr 5&3 *irfifofrr#Rr : *rgfe?r : srcRlf 1 

sTT^tn^T^cRTr fn^ffRRrg#n l TtfRr nrf^fcrgRRfwrRfar 

qanqrenrf^nnw ^nr 1 

vHfitesfcqrrcT’nr *?^flsrenqR®mr 'nrjp^n *tot ^nrnrgsri^ 
^RfH'r <TOT cT?srf?n7T^Rr sr^R’r sni^rf ^pcfncrsnT 1 

^3 srnfar fjq^gfromrfRfg?^ g*R^ nsrfa: 

$<ft.sfer ^rmfonifont *ror fasrert vrnjtffaisj vr^g^T«jr^qT 
fjq^iRT’* sR^iq^TR ^qg, 1 <h 1 -m fci ^ri'Rnsj qqi qjryqnnq 
ssqfqfaqtf i^?r«ir % sfasn^qr 1 

qqarqqscqgTnscnnr qqfar^r^q 
greet qjfa^Rna ff^t 1 sfonn. 1 





* sff: # 

#?w jpiTOf^^r i 

( &5jR>—STsft^iq 5TH*fr, <S*° Ito, 3R5? ) 

'4ta?<n wifiwffcpn T%fo>#sn«m??m: spftw ^ I 

grr w ^Wfirsrergrrorrfirg spr cnsr h4st *TTT<RqfannT *rera- 
5R^$Rr vrrfaqR^R f^^rsr aTgnnTsrwi^r^fti^^RJn: 
I *PIf— 

fTOFP^RRJ I 

sf*rRsn: ir 

^r#t g <T^rq^tcrr %vjr i anr «rc<Rq sir: gR^ur fir 
fk^^JTr^iRr src$crsr(^RT«R$ q=rf^g^RrfucT^rqng sr 
«ng<&5T fi&flirrRF srr arr^sr faftw ^q gwtf forad gregcr: 
wrorasrnrfsrat qrarR^R^wwif£roT<qRr srfrri^rat vrfrRn?*: 
q'4% i «Rftn:*RR €\zw- srqrHtiq«R?r ?% fRsrrarai 
JT^r *tor% qr^gqprr ^g wit^ g^fa tf*Rfr 
q^rfa^ vqq^?:: 1 

\. ^Trg^qsqqTaqsTOTRqr ^rffrfifwrar. rifs^rscrtST^r fsnfcr: i 
*n tt ^[fjRR«£rRwsqTq^T sqreqRrf^ir q>*iRi i 5RTfif»Tr fsRi- 
%fM%q^f5^ffarTJn^r^sra , rn%fiT^fv-%<Torm' j ^qr ^ 3RRmr- 
?qfH vjTfff^sT^trqT!R5r vrfqRfcr I 

3%rg g*t fe^Rcrm: srgrr f^RRT^cRvrufar^rfiq- 
srg ^ryq'k'^HsrRt *nrr& i *r#ifq srrfeRRRn 
irRsjrfo swr* *Rr??t i ?t RgjTRTf^q; i ar^iiT^ ^rq^iftr **& 
3?cr%g fi=nrs;:, sa^marJWRrqRR; ^q^rmH q (%rr 
^n! 5J^-1 ‘^qnqimt q%cT’ ‘argrg: ^RTgqrcftcT’ ‘g^*R- 
gsRr qrprf’ fr^nf^qn^g st^rt argrcrrg %fosrcr: g^f*<r 

^q«T^T 53R fq> JTRfjrfcT | frfg R»TJ STR^UT q^nfa gfllft^R!: | 
?% qrtsfa sfcfafTq ^TPr p Rrer fe q^ 

^5RRI JIR: ^-SgftfcRRqTqrT Wg^TT aTTr*rRSr^*IRT «ftft- 
s % * v I#-S?faR ( f^MrftrR %5JRrr»TR JT«WRT sRf%— 

“si 5R5ff Rqsnrf gr ^rtf qrc^faq.: r \% i 

®lr> ^ qpprffcT SFRg ^KrTR*^ fa *Rfa l| 



fsrf^fRfftnMrsr iraif n$tafltsv*r«J?ir i 
ere* ^rfir^i^f^Tnr’TiTi’jfr ^|Rr^r ^r^firfa *«f 
?Rrf^Rrfasp&f rf*m*TW ^fW^Trf Ifalfvptf SRTOR*r^RSr 
vitf ST^^^Rrf^R 3*t %*tf 5 T% | 

cf^R ST*T$ SHfifo fwr 

fij^R ^tvi^ I ^ JRfa fiparagR I ^ 5 T 

fsjwr: snrrfsRr: *g: i 3 *r $^rr cratrsw^- 

3cfR f%^51= I — 

ps 1 

#WggR 1W3PR ir ^T 

sRtesrr: wfcrowwtawr flnrNn 4r4jq3«%<*dt sr|tr?r* 
??R^T 7 n- flc^r fkfgfr^R^r( 5 ^r(f^g? 5 t **jr 
^ f%*te>aT«R|$ fooftar: I ^ ^ £R RSRRt ^l^HJIT^T 

fsmiwTRi 5:3: f^rst s&i&R =sr fafeigg; 1 crsst tRfiRRcft- 
stefira: ^r^n wi^r forgr??* srgfofa gwsk; *n>^p1 

3rtf s eT—• 

sn$ wfa ^ mh fa w m ^ 1 

31*5^ ^ $% fa far pf ^ II ^ 

\. *rre%^ srgft Trf^^rfR ^r&% a* snfa tfrorec^Rirc^ 
f^w: 1 tmnrm *fera«i£*r «rfrf^r^?rr srgwfHt *3:1 

^ f^nr gvifoTrifo *icfoi>ifesrffrff?cr §•: sifo^ra^Nfeni;, 

^srr; sr^?^r snfifosfcR ftsrerfrcT *t^it ^ fagN > < i fit r 
^RlcfffH a&T OTKR ^T ^ «TI* 9 N fogffa * ^ffa 

| ^SjtrTR > 

^ mti W* *fc$TCt *F*TOT ^11’ ^ 
a. 3csftgfcsr%g^r q^onr*. *RfR?re w^ri 

JRTVflWRT f%l^r 3T 5^r^7R?TRf«I ’Tt^Rf ^T*TT I ^ cTT^T 
5 ?T^ R lfa AT fe^S 3 Tt<T<nr ^^iqfq 

srcre-Rrrcrftr fasR <r% ferfM^ro SRRfrrarfcr l 
?cT^rg— 

‘f% cp^rc: ^ ^ |* 

*. II SFrf^^im^RTO*^TRRT ^ 

ggTOTffaRRRr f^RTT^T ^Rfomg^r^T 1 *rr ^r- 



q flwqftw i w rn i 


«« 


[«3* 


faarraf vrwrprr «r cjNjt «Hrcfa g»nf 

sr%H ^rwfeicf i ^fr jTi^rr srfa 3Rf sraircnft 

*%: I 

^ ^^^H rf^gcrfe^m^T^TRf ftOTtorcr srt»rror «r 
^jffq^rroi^r ^wrg q ^rg rs^rcs^wr OtoNits? wrew ir 
^facT^ i ni?ta 5ETr^fTwr?-'53M^g^i^t-sfqr 

«rffS%^r- 

fvR%$ &tfSnarf?r i n:^r *ar ft ; <|*Tm3[ srfcrf^r sraWror vrefarif- 
^ f^sr^ftrr^hsNrred: srarcbrfsrwi eft r^^RTtrseyfaeta i 



ftet fan*! 

( —qfte ^soinfcT foai#, qqo qo, iqi^ur^iq, ^htch ) 

far#qnfa?q ft 3js5 IffeSTST ftaqftf % qRm-finTTSR ^IT 3?m 
qm-qra^r q^ft jft sqrc-an-q-qnc'T qft Ttfeqnss qq qm fqqT % i «rq 
qw fafas ht *nq qfWT % i qpftrft faatnq qqst ft qw qq> 
qqqraft gqq a^qr-sc^fer % asriqra: qa: a;ft are 11 sq: ‘<tfqqq?t’ qq 
qrnarra?r «w ftfaqf qq.qqss ^ cfcrr % i qa: **r anw** ft ‘ftfa’ srsq 
qq fercr arft ft qq qtesratef % srqte fqwr %, qsafcswft mm few 
qTfacarrfaq; qjsq ft fftqr arr % i 

^^w-^nferq'-sjr^T ft ‘ftfa’ qft qqsq ft ategs ri q qq?q ftft 
qrft »n^T«ff ft ‘qnsqi^f?: ^ ft faster, qrsq qq qqr fafare a?snq 
% i % tffa a-ro^rq % anfogqr aqqnft «rar saabte ftqanqq* sfa 
«nft 1 1 q*sfa ftfa qq qfeqq 5 q q>?r %—‘faferer qqasiqr 
<tfe:’ wfe* faftqqr 3^ qft qft qq; fatrq-sqqa: «ft qtwqr & *tte % 
ate q?t <tfe qn^q aft snsiT % I sjft qrc l^ff, ateft ate 
qiSST^t ftfe ft *q qfa ftqf qq qfrqq qqfa §<* 3*5fa 3*% ®nwa: 
ater srcn^ srfar qsr si^pi ate ft^T q^r 3m*pr qmq 11 i*r sffa 
ss ^qte t fq; ftfaqrfq^t ft sq ft qnsq ft 30ft «ft *rfts»jqr a=%nq 
fqqT «ml asr nmfc ftq^r qqsq srtar ft q*fa sfa nut: i 

qa: fa?tf ft ss few *rw qft ftfeqnqr srs ft *rs«ft fc q«ft 
qq^aft ft ^af-aws «Tt«n4 ft^lS arafa JPq qrawresuft ft, 1«f 
qqaffq q® sft ft ^qf ft *ft$w-snfir<q qnwft feq»i«w«ft 
qqft cr ar«^ «qfe, ?:qr ^ta: *nq «nTq*q>r «iT«ir^ 

ftq»a: fftqr ?fta: ftt? «n^Rr ftt ft*qw qnfear qyfasr ftawrqsn ct 
aft, q^qrr qqft ansqrftfeq ft fqqjT^r q^t fq^ft qf?TT, ?wnfft 
ftfeqq^ ft aqqnaf-qjfe qrs^ «m?q»iafqq qjq fftqqnsq ft faster 
ftft jq fttqnsq ft mz *tm\ «rariq q:q ft asr qft faftqcrr sisft ft 
ft I swqq qaivqn^ ft aasft arfaq* sc^sn J^rr-a^r ft «ma*qq qiajqr- 
snfaaCT ftq ftt ftq»a: 5^ i qa=r qn« ft qqft qqr fana «et q < tqq favnq 
qq qaqs aft sr^a: sm ft jst i qrra £ qjg sifa qq qa^q aft asr* 
faaqiqqr «r«iqr wqt^qq; ft 1 5»m qrer qq (ft s^farta:- 
qnvr ft waft ft faqr q«?n5 ate: fa^na: ft *rw ^zwiai-a^nq faqwft 
5 ?it qtn qqft qqissqsqft qfawiftt qq faiftoi 5 »it, q^siqr ft 



fa?# favifn i [ <53# 

ft w*i »j# qft aftr, 301,51^-33 (ftr, sqfft fMtaq 
qft ftft: ?q aqsnftf qrr *qR q>q ^r 1 ?f, a^sqqft q>r fMteq 3$ 
fqrerrc % a^q f aq 1 qftqqq qs garr fft qrrsr ft qftft alt, 

fenift an^fqcq 3?k qftftR fttqf % q^sfq qq q q?*ft ftara 
»»qft aqqqq qjqft qft qjfftm % q;q ft ^t qq?2 fftqr, qqqft =cqqr ft 
aft asrft asnraaqqf qq S^tqqf qq, a*g*riq! qq cT^T #qiftanqf qq 
Slf^R arfvjqr f 31 TI 

%& a»aq?sr ft mf arfftq; fftqra; qrcqr stqr 1 aR: 

sragq fqqq a^a* qrcft ft gft strf q^ftqr tit qqftr % fft ?sr qrm 
qq qR ‘dfftqq«t’ ScRF arfvrqi qq^rR q# 3 FFq qfcTrf^cRT% 
‘^- 55 g«T qfq-aiqqT qq*:’ 1 qif qri^-qiq^^ ft fftqq ft qsrwrcw 
ft 3ft qrgft qq qqt*R q^t: fft arjft fft*F q>fft % fftqq ft q^rf qft 
qqqftt, qqft ^qaq^ ft *sr qq*r qft srffftrqf qq fftft^r aft ^fR-^wq 
q* ^r a qqq: qrcqr qf 1 

#rfftqq 3 ft anqrft aft* qsfftftf ft ftftqr ftft aft ft gft fft fg?#t % 
til qgf ft*$cF ft aft fftsciq. aft* qrfq ft | q^gq: *rqq qq; 

fs?ftt 4 te tor ft q? aiq-anq q *jf ftt aqqr fft^nt qf?rr % 1 q*r 
*wq % fftsciq. arcftt ^ft^fqq: vriqr aft?: ^ftqrqiqr fft*ft, fttqf 
qq 3|«rqq aft* ftqf ft JT?q-fqqftjT fqqrr q;*ft ft | 3Tt=qR ft*rqfr*r 
aft *qft qq? qf fftSTf^ ftfecT ft 1 aft* ST*gq fqq?tq ft gqq 

gqq qrfq aqanqff aft q*ft qq» fftfas ^rsc^aft?: gftft 11 

*rafa aft anqiqff^t qft 5FqqR qfftq^T; #^kT ft ^ fftsqft | 
qqrfq f^^t ft sq% ^5 q:fqrr, qf qq qrfsm ftftfft^l fzmb 
wrair?:q^:an q^ftft qfftqjaft q|«Ft^q;?ift qrr^R qft% % ft 
fF^t % aft qq;«?«% qrfft ft 1 

sfcR TQ I 

«ft wq»s[ % ^ 5ra:?jqT?: ft fqsiwwr ft fftft mix 
fta?qq« fqq;q ^t ftt^sqt q? 8RT ft Wrt SR3m ^Risftt ft 
arT^aq ft qriqft ft ^t q^r qq 1 qftt ft q© qgqn: fqqr^t ft 5ft 
qqgq 5cnnq?f ft fqm ft 1 q^ fftqis't ft ^aq^r ft fqftq $5 ^ 
qst qqr q^iqr, qar fq?i-qfR ?nanq ? f ftt ^qqiaft ft aqR-?sqq q^ 
qqft qfq ft an«J-^m qfti5qg<toi qrff fqftqqj ftft ^ 

qc 5 TR 5 tm % fqj ft aft 3?q?t gq T\m*? qft qffft qqft *HR, qqqft 

qft ft qq> a?if^ftq fftsn^ ft 1 aft^ *mR?^ # ft ^ 

qTm ft 5fft fqftqni ffq | qqft ftt q? qqr fft ft aiqft 

qRq ft fftspqqstft ft ?rq ^q ft 1 



% ^rpsrrer SI ^4t ere? §?3 ftrfer ^r n ^rtcr fe 
sr sre?r % nr ??mr snnre fsrfsrcT % % ^;rerr nwr fe?n qft nmnf 
gicfr s ^t ^ ngn nrqr ti § 3 tt T?r cntr i niift? 3 ?€fsr snm ntftr n*ft 
srwif SI nnn q?r ftf jtt fen % sik s?re?T nn sit^t ^55sq ?**n ‘fern 
fosRorn; 3Tifr nfnr % i n«a % n?cr ft ^ fen^ft femk— 

^fein^^Tf^^s^^srt^jnnrnPcnsri-M ^«w«nand®intfft^«ffamT- 
5T^^fe«r ftrfer feinfecn tfcmft mftr 

gipqgrsrftt^nr snft i i” 

3 xf> ft ’fe %*z mm % mn ^Rtf ^fftsrftre? sqfftspn 

sft Jr€t inn qf ctt i qftTft; icrT^r^f % gftf ft nrRTftre?R q*r 3^ 
m*; KV(& sronr nnn; *«^a & nrcnr star % I ngr: ^rn% ’j4ci«h 
3m(3 nnni Vs\\ cr^ nn ft? nn? snn mnn gnr, ^i^t fsfe? 
gnr«r *rrsmqq*r nnrcjn n;*: *sr nr I 

nn? ft <re? «ttct srfa ftr i n^rft ^RT^refts - 

srefeR fn?jn?.*ft fen %, ?n niererr ^nq? % ft* ^q^n; 

n?«r ^Rrfefeqft ir^rn fesrr nnr % I nnnftrefts *R 3 >nq?r 
3*ft mn nReftn spcfeT fetg nr, n? nvft ^ferftre? mnft tfe I 
qft^eRrir mrenn ffft srq?r*ii ftrecn*. q?Rqj susirsfe nmft 
<m? ‘^^r* ft i 

^tk io ^mn^iffe sfeR^Rfft ns ft*3T?3t srnfer % nn 
SRrftrefts qrfe nrnr nr, nsr srnn kmm w^ren nftnrn srm 
fe* arl^ srg^ fascHfe ^rgf ^nr^n nr 4t?: 

mm srg?sr ft^c^, mrscrtnft ftsc^nq^ft* ^wr^ «fir «»i 

3?rn ^rfr sr^rn i ^rn*& ?=5si% 

nr^R f>TOT n^n ^ *nnr mt i 

mt 5R» ^rn ?n‘t m n^r % ft? ^ n?n^t srfnftrft, ftrn^rft ^ srfn 
gift; n^nrt% %, ^ ^|^t m n^t i 

?T^nt tit ftsnm g*n ^rt: fnftnftmmn^R- 

mr^nrcr’-wfir ^mfn ^ ft^fer fen, itt ft? fefer 3sft> 

Jfnft? nrn fenft % i 

^ Rr ftfeg % nrn sj^r wr *rwi nr, «rs €ftr-€ft» to *i# 
m mat i ns *r?w Q^-fen^r ^r it nnnr ft??ft «nn mt 
o 




<46 ft?# f*Mm | [ *WT 

it, trc ssr fa ^ *rro^r-sn\ti5T& mvxiviK 

3cr*rr r&w fifeicT it % 1 sst% srfif^f> it w *qr?rn: 3?iti 
<%[U falfrlgq ft STr^fcT T%^T iN??! ^ *R?kT qirfft 3tq*TT 

ssrc tos fw % i 
g?ift feqrr %— 

it *t*r ^3?w*ft«R®n«iT$t snji ni 
it m qtwmqit * n ?J7T?JT5% ^HTOfercT: » 
^T^T!aT§:*Tit , Tr<T^?^rtn*f5n5rT5R[cTt, 
ntTOrr n 

srcoft srgsTOqT srr^fi^Ti^^T- 
<%l(t^T ^tft^rTT fe fa?T<T f^wft^I ^^11 
itfa «icT qr^*t>m«zi strips 
a^in^r 5i<JTiT§3ngn^if *r?% *roit f%fq^ n 
it^itoqrsqrfaspitim^ifiTOitt- 
*n*>t<nf nirofg^gTOfsnjh «r i 

«ri#n* foitit ?rfif5R?mf^fsa[ qr3«rc*?r^, 

qrqjrir ihriti fi f%san^ n 
q i?r srofa storfmrr nrfeit- 

*li STtN^ fi^cT fif^cq- q7%q | 
m girfaqr^ fq^rrf srt^- 

qroJtnsiqTrg ?t i w;«rait stt^jt q JT^fq-tft i 
w zm\ % 3Ti%f^R ‘creroi*K’ ?rraf: srro*r 

fe# ^faqrf cr^rr qsfnrftif gtTT iti sn& nwreTifaff 

faafar <R^r jq fwr %— 

iHitetft 5ri«rr: ^q^gqTOim*Tqt^rf?Tirqb i 
q^r?5t cnggW; grfiqcrcqrtsrrfifiTs nvmifc: i 

tn^.^5 lfKJ»!T *mqfqq 3!»T?Mlfl<t!ttT ^Ttt; I” 

TO j 33R®t % to ^irq itiqi& arcntm^fq?; qqfa toto qf^rr % i 
to tiw itqvr it *ar nr, ^nrf^Cf q?t srfcrmq it^t mx «ff 
«h: 4Kq^q%fqT|^r qq qm C| 5nfcqi& 3<ift$w, sreqmrc 4te 
amtf«W q^WS’TO^it TOT 4fa 3T(5tff cr it ^ «n 

*w: *nn qfroq sttot *sr itnrita^r 

^qrccrt, ^t*njt3cTT cmr stef^r-stor «rtf^ q*rq?: «w*q 
g^t n i «nari to% *rciqq stot ^jtq^jwsr nr efta 4 t <n3 l w3 > 
te*Sfaitit &xm jtito «nf 9 it «wr tn 1 i^r% 



HI 


u 


tfft iww 1 ? t 


m vfrf <r? umr-spirr^ vft sqrawrt,^ pffa 

Wppfprl 3P5rT %rfr 3ff flff iJ 1J “* 

“m r: ^fe»RT?p?»r: ^wao«o^o\9o^ *r%»RT**TJ 
yfa*rrr%*f ?pg sRRfaTssftJTwjTfo fasrarafcrawr 

^ $irfSRrs/T*r% \%\\ ^Rftfrrfsf 'WR«f 

rr& fjjr&NRlf Jrrsf *rrfa gsrci-r srfatf^: fSRr* h£ *» sfiRRr- 
g»rft flrcft^nrf «r?qngit ssft m h*t R« h# % <R v*. nfcr *rfa- 
gift wr??rra& 3*$& **srst*RT yffutmtil 

*ffeRH% iHfasrnfr «r sprrfaWf ^’rr +v^r i »iy?ft- 

W^T^II 

saw h^rornf «h (V- 

^HshjH^RciR^^RT^fSTt ^rt- 
^'Kwfirtta^OTTVft® * mrfgr- 
^Rr: ’TI^rjpsrSTcft'JT: fafWfofaRkM- 

Pa «<rJ m t- 

gf fa^RfpR RlfiR fRR: RTT^rf^T sr^Trf^H ^t’T 1 ST'fiTfe'H 5R?cT: 
^rggfrf^q- h?^: i srenfiraR ftfRSErjjsrr^ 
^rc<j^*Rsift%?n*i 3T^f^ffr sreriWlritSPifn* i sr «rr” 
W% HT^T H5» 3?*ft cRT 5TCf fosT SRT I 

StK f%^JrT ^frTfrf^ HfRlfc «K?RT 

»7fi i sr: «ftR# ^ ^ra?^*r*R^fi&swr- 

STT«ff t I ^5 97S5TT f?RT ^T% fa 3rf7 TOR*^ *TRR HR«5 
JaRT^^f 3RR SIT I 


f^fa 5ft^gT l ^r% fsmft 1^5 «E5T 3TT SPUR I 

HHfa 3*3? ^TRSSTft S ^RC P R# 3&y SRT 1 ? SR^R t, <R 3SRT 
faqfrl «ERT cR?R7 STTSHPRI ^ % 3R^P fa ^*fa SR5T 

R«rrc SH55R 5T ^ I $HST *5RT £ «FST 3TT ^TCRT % fa # 3R^ 
WR& STTSlfa |R» <&W& ^ firSTR ^ I qT^ffaft ^TRR# %W 
* 5 * ^jrt «rr ^ wwr: Rfcre; vft ^ i «piH% sr«r»rc «ft 
1 ^- 3 ^ ^fR aft?: hr % ?mr «?r^ ^ fenr «ir 

*$fc ^ct ^ ^i i ^r 



nt fa# Gwm t [ 

?raq smrfrw w f&gt «rr i «fm qft $3 s c®rr 

%\$IXZ % 3 Tq 5 W TT 5 fS«T t I 

3*# fttn sfa ^31 

^ qqr jrfgvrnrt 5r«rr qrsqqrcfre mi*. qrfq ^ i qsrfq wft 
qjfg-qfcnqrqn ’jnT-fqsKrsr qqqTi ft^lr ^n ft 
*£i fa^rr siRri it —wzm <jj>hq4f€t %% iq 

*o % %—cr«rr 3RT ^jirr^’sr qtrk ^ g^kr & %rif qf gr %, 

gqifq gqqj 4t *$z ^Rtt, qaf ggr 3TrR[ t ^q*t 

fg?^ vfr gq4f ?grfqcrc ^fasg^rq-tarq^r stwtst krergr % i ?q 
f%?cfr qqqr# ^ ^ ski stR ^q fcq mi*t i fsre? srfqfrq; tft 
qqi sim nmoi Br% i i qqqfir q^ffoRm 4 arks fff^ 

*rrq ^sjqqft %farsm’ srrf% % ar?kr iq 11 

4t ski gq^Fg i^tt % $5 akr arkqqq q4qq:r, ^ fkqqFqm, 

^ qrRrgqk'rq; q4qqq ggr §rg -4t t i ?*rer 

arRrfcq; fakir qwqiRfa ^ qrfgq- '4k §F^faqr i i srwrqg: k km 
q;fq’ «fir g§&gfa ifairsm qfaq ^jnrq kk*r grir ^r i, faqqir ?rw 
9T|K?qT JJRFlfar 3TPCm % I ?*ft vrffrf fT?3 3T?q qtfqqfa fa-^ 
gq^lr qrqffaftqf $ mkg I, hr?; 3t?h^ srnr; knar fq^RT %— 
‘kfa qrfqfaqrqr qqrknqqkqk kmqrfqqJT’ aqfa I fafrk qi ^rrg 
^Rr % arqqr qgqrkfai fakT 4r ^q q ir %& faq mq; qqfq- 
m4f qjr Jfw % faqr % i %q?s qqq^irgfaT *rt qrfagg q=qqr 

tfcft firRrTr %, fk*R f% R eft qkfq |t qrfqqg rjt fimerr % ^ 

€r s^rrr ^ q^r mgrr % i q^ ^nqqfqr % % fe*k 
4t4til 5rmk qqrrkiq kt qqr kkr srefkar «jr, q? %rij 

qrfq^ Tqjrc «ft, 5prffe $9 3?qqr qrq k^’ 4t krerr % i 

^ 3^7 fq?JT3rf4 qqfir q, Ifm % 37 t 4 fr if ?q^t q?«RT%- 
grm it ^rrqqr—arqqq ?-t ‘fqfqqfq^R^Tr^r^qiwq’ 

q?t qqifk k 3R^r fqrqr qr i k^^q^TTfiR^ skq; fqqqf % 

^ 5trt q q qr^ qqq mfk^ qr it^t fq qiqr 4t ^ i 
^Tfeq, sqTqr^or, ?qiq, qqi?q, sqtfqq, qrq^r’R, 

^q:^TRq ^qqrqf^ ^Trq ^rrq ??iR ^cftqf, qrfqq>r- 

^ q?q, qg^rq qr%rr 4r fqqkr fkqr qr I 

^q-^t4qrqr grr^ qg g^gr^r qgr ^rfqqRr qfkrq- qgf 
q qqq^ mft q grg ^qrkr ^ ?ft% $ stt Kit % i 

^Tr ^rtqr 4 ^55 rfr ^kqq % qq% qq qq ^rq gT 
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nk fNt form i l 

wft q* ^ q?*ftqft ^sarrqft ft »7T3^f ?wr $lferr*it$ 

«nm «mt5TT £ i 

qftsrrqfft *roft sr^n^t ! x?4 q?q«n$, 
yqrr TO q> g q qsfft faqa?* I 

anm^Rq jth TTraftnft^ft! » 

(*iirr«n^H( wt 0 ) 

sffe ^Tsn«f?i% asrfinNjsrarjn: i 

ftft qnftg^*q^TOfttfnmqlTOqt> 

fftg??HPTftt ft mitfr^ rr Pfrq r rem g i 

(‘fsr?^rf*r?N*’73p , -&) 

^tsfttjprrf^fft--» 

vrtfft ?rc!¥<rn»sft wreg mF^Prgi 

(%q?n"^r &) 

3F7 5F'4—( \ ) ftq-r«fjr?q sfrr? ( R) cT^tf^T, ( ftnsrer- 

cnr fft«Rft %,airft%vr-f*rer% i) (%) 
?Tq?g*W, ( <Tq? ^5T5% M<f -'7* <T?lft ) ( « ) ^^WJTjT, ( ft^?T- 

f^qtft )(*) §aiTOtftn?, (^ ) fft wqfq (fftfa-qftfqrrf ft<nfaq> - 
%*m*£ \ ){ * ) *ftrof^rgqw, ( * ) fftqraq^rfft, (q.) 
3rrcnTtr*m, ( \° ) 3T^naqt?*m ( u ) qfttcsrjf, [ srraft ft* *qrcsftq£; 
^ 3t<3^ I ], ( \R) fe^rgsrir^— tt: 3*<£& (?\) 
a^reifts $r^ ^ q«cj ftr |—( im ) 

»r^TTHi*r7^—^ ^rrrsri »rc a® ^qrft q«q % i (\\) srrqrrs*- 
qrmftt*npft-(arrf^r^%) i (\\) atfftrmf^fft^ir- 
fftfa (***£§% i) i () q>r3TOftffts*rs*g-( \o\ ft q?r % i) 
(^) gsiqterfftq^JT i (TOft ira-tra ft srrfftqtf % i) 

?ft% ^rfifftrK qftf trc ftlr ftftq> srf^q. qysrrf^ 11 

—( i) Tf^ tjftsprg i zrs ftq qn *«r % i 

TOft to q^reft ft sm%cT rTvftrK ftfaq ^ q^T % srg^TtT qnqqr- 
qrfftqrrsif qrr s?rq?<r h?tTix qft *rt*r ^T#qnf % i to TOarr ft 
ft»qqj ft qTO ?n^rfft % ftff qn q?r ft fftqt %, ci^qaig 

^rqoftq qsrf ft I ?T5 5Tf«I ^T(rT ?T^ ft qriTTH % 

^ *ft % \—?gft ^q:ff ^ftq; wtfto qrro qrfftqft 



^ ] qnsqwt* «tsfa Trow* i ^ 

q#fftq* qfftqr % srfsjq; 1 1 ftft s^fTS*^ qt fftqq>T*q % <fi% q 
qf 5^ qtfq qft qr^q; % 1% q?r %wk fq firsts §aq %, qf <rt 
qjfq?TT ft (ftsiqnsq q* q^T ftt fq^q q^ q?r % l ftq^f 
qqfwr q^ar |— 

spfil^srfftsqflqrr fftqfq ^(^gftfqq^q i 
qq?qrqr qq?qq>q3qq3iqs^g3rrRftqg , qrfq<?qqTr; 
q^rnsj q^q ? qr fftqg^qq^rfti^Nrftqq^qq H 
(^) qgtfrjq—*qrft «qff ft ^5 q»r q?qq % q^ s rer % 

Kv-K* ssf ft l^t q^-q^t q’qtfqjqf 11 f.ftf qq q*fa % *g% 
% $3 »^r«q $ft qfrfqsraqiq, fmq*?nq I' 

?q% qfftftrR q;2(^jaRTq>, ^Ti'JCiqq' cmr qfqqjqq; sqq fftw 
jgqqj *ft q;q ft faft t—-*rft *qff ft qraqi* Is W ^ 
qq^swT 11 >pt qft qiqai^T cwr qfqigft qq aqqqifq fw 
q% q®r fftss qiqrqr i e 

(\) stqq^nq^—qrqqj qq> «qqq»»*q ftt fftsq % *ft %qj 
% I ?S?ft ftt gqg* qq qiqqq q’ftf ftf £ ^5 fWT- 

qf ftt% I 

(a) qmotfr ^—?*t qrq qq ftt qq» qfr q ? q fftqqr % i 
qfr 5tft q* 4t tw% aqff^q sfqft i J w^ft q^ft*t$<U> 

qcq^^o qji^tjo srrTf qrqqr Kx-V** I?3p511 * f ** qqqqfeq: 

^fqfrtgq; frifq*: ws %r qqqj& sisft qrar t: i sqift ft ftff ft 
fftssft gqft s?ftf ft ftq^q ftt fasseft % i 

ftft—‘^ftq qrp qq qn*T>, qrcqfomO&r fftftn i 

fqq^qq ffs w'q ftfc, fftgqiftft* q'ftn II 

*ftt qqq* is?^r ft qftq» ®»f qgq> 11 
( X) ^q^qqt-^^ qrr^qSfq-qqit fs 5 ^ £ ®fft« 
3?ff ft fq^cft % q* qs q?q ^q«5 fttaT qqqw qq?^T fq55 qm % I 
^sq^iqq ^ i^s wcr q^s qsif qq fqqsft % i q»*qqq: qtqqwft sfir ft 
qrqiqoi ft ?qrqj «ft I 

$3 qf i&w 

fto-qr?rgfgfqfaft 3iq^, q^qigf^f fft i 
‘*rq\q?f ’ fqftqjftt, ^iqqiq Tg II 



fNt f^vrrrr i 




[ *WT 


gqfa ^nffr%, 

cisroTJTmaT# qqqwq qr fjqrfoqqqr 53 # 1 
JT^qr ^UT'CT *T ^' 4 r fqqfefaq ^7 Sf *TOTH ^T ^ l~ 

^tt^i^tmt 3fa vfr qtf r q? faqr srr %— 

“q*qi qrqmgqtqfqrq qrftSrcfq 1 

%q m^kk q;qr 11 , 

(^■o ) qsq?fafa cTtSTcT: qqtf q^qf?q I 

q^fq q icfcfas ciT^cft, ‘^unspef’! qqffq 1. 

3 T«r faflfq gqtfq qtfkqqqgffaq; I 

q ?3 faq^faq^, ^^?q?;qq?forfqqi' 1 

fqfqqiqrqqqqqfafafqqr, qfaqr 1 

qTqTqqefRqrcq^jqT, ^^sfaqqft q»qq^? 3 [T I 

qq^^^qg^r, ^^c^Rqq^i^fq^r 1 $tqTfa 
£faiq;qfa faqqqft qiqiqsftfqqq stk qfisqsrqq^j sn^cr 
sfafaf sqi^qr qf % 1 


q*nq*ifat TOcT *qqfaT =5Tcrt q§q it ^ 1 ^ 3 ^ 

ffe**fapferataT ‘4 t qifr^TT faqR q* %qr qifeq | TJZlfa Trl- 

qiqft z*ijk (sNt it ir^4t awf faqr I, qqrfq it 

*$z ^fa, qsnfa r*?qq t, am ^Irfnw^^rT^u'k^T 
q*? \*m % ^ X^ W r - ^I^TT qgfqq a fa q 

fsrff-qrfs^ irm k ^ q*nq ^q^qr-fam?:^ a sfa 

5 * vft fa f ^fat qqqft qfacnq qqqft frorrer St^q q*?ft f 1 33% 
$$ qjfaq, qt fa qigefaq q*q?sft t—fa* srr |— 

<*fat w «?ri%,f<fat qqil ftfat ^fq%q %, 

q»iqq qqqr qtt q*qq qqq: qft qnqq qqsp q qftj ^q % | 

qfqfqq^ ,fat qfa %% faq^ q fafqq,qq| fafqq«Kt fq%q% | 

fqqii q %q *fa Ssft st q%q ^tt^Tt, k ft q%%q, jtftsfa q%%q% , 

q^ ftmkt q^ fitSfqt ^ q^ fqqiqt q^ q?q q * 5 qq % | 

qsj*R ^fat ^ q^qrq ^fat q^qiq fqqr q^q qqq % 1 
qfasfir q%5T fqq qfq ^ r T g^qrq> qq qtq^ft ?rqq %, 

‘^rmq^’ qrfq WR qqq % 1% <ftq faq fa?:c(q 5 r qqq % I 

‘^nq^’ «TT?t qft q^q q^r qf, qq q?;q q^r qf, ?q q?:q qq |q; 1 1 

qq®q55R q qq® q^R fqq ( qqg qgtjq fqq, qq^ |, 

qisnu q^ntH qqfqq^ gqiq |q ? 1 1 

^ ^ q fqq **mk, «nq qq^qrq % q qq^q W ^ |, 




I ] 3*mwh#t \ ^ 

I* ft*# 3^ , 

nva 3H*it,ftR$T* 5>ft #foq; fit .terq 'tittraqf ^ ftrq -sn^ 

■faft* #j*t ft,>ftt, f^r 3m ft ft;#, ftn 3m ft, 3ft I 

^n;* fft fro ^rs^fft fts^ ?sjr£t *t^ ??t srrt %» 

STT^t ST gs*TC STHt, sr^lft r^TT ST# ,#STj; 3RTT sft, ft«# *T^ % \ 

^S*# ST g^TTST 55 TtI ftn? 7?sr #*I «# '*1^*1 % » 

‘ttotstr’ qrft, fft ftqqr qqrsr % ^ft Tjsftr qs^,^rft fw£t<rsj*T%.i 
?$# 3# #ST ft# sgpq^ STTfsft# ^TT#, w q^T ft* ^3# 
ftq# S=rft3T, ^«T ftq#ft ft STftST, ft s=rft3T f^W ^tft% \ 
sgtftsr TTSTit #ftr%, nftsr ttst str, Tjftsr ^srrc ft** 3*?tfre> *.i 
ftf#* sfsnfts: VrarTsrs?’ fqft *rfft jt^st w,r?r sr?# ^ < 

ntefJT ST fcf 3TT# qft, !Tt?TJT# Ttf ftcT JTST STR, *rftr ^ M 

#t 3»s?r & ssfft f#?rr %—‘ttotstr’ <ft?ft ffg ^srr *wt># > 

%st ss^TTJTf # «rar s* ^sjft *£■ ft ^sft 3 TR #?t# g ^[» 
srgsrrsT, srf^fsrsT It# cT«it sr#**?, ^r# ftftre reft 
#ft*rrtq^tt< wsmr^r *rmft^ svtr vmrm it 

¥ P|i STTf^TT^ «ITft *<^3 W»T 

srgftr fftr? sft ss# fsr^T^^r shtr srft % M ^ (S S; a ^ ? ' 
VSrfSfttTTSRft TTR *TPT VTTISRRFr *Tf f ft *****% 1 P *** 
3nft# #3TSTT STOT TTJRrftsr STTft# S^TT^t »W 

ft# % I # sRft-^ft *** VS*™* 
^ST ft^r 5T# % ^ : — 

^rft wprsTft #% sr sfts^#, gffftsTt# &zi flrsT^R 3 R^r?r % < 
‘TmrsTR ’m mr iftsr *t, ^ #vtt st str 11 
#%st# ftft g^cTTf, *t<rt s^srrt fts:, ^ft ftw t 

ftsrf 3TSTRST 5TTt I #*: *TT^R, # ftsff SRSTRST *T ^Tt^ST ^5IcT f II 
^q^rTT #5TSTT%I ^ 

tr^r-qf% #s: ^sr: ^rnfft ^ ft sr# tfc l 

0T5F ?jrns# # ft 3TT T:ft % :— 

srag # # fa sTtfi re q»*R#sft, tftsTfr^Tfs^r# ^5R st^ftt? % < 
‘sTOTSTR’ fsnr ^ST trfff*T f#, ftft«T ft^TR #% g PRgTTT % < 
TTFrft# #T «F»ftr ST #r qricT T:ftRR ^»rf# ^TT ftrt^ l 

y f ft# ^st irg wfft frnrf sft TTfr^srftflR h^><^ 1 

W «rfft 3T^ qrftrT sRRff «T# t t 1 ^ 

JWP«T SRTR ftsftt ^xR qtft^T ^ # Sfft % I 



%n srrenftmB wr n^t% 

tff tr^tt €r *fr i t:«t 

“*TTOt ZR 3TJT *TC*T gflTCt I 

irrg far srfarr §<t nfar fore faro 1 l 
& atfwrR jftgsrer JTrarcr I 
irfg ^ tt-jtkw w far soffit i 
knTfa’ spqqtqqr rrfa *far grR farfa’ II \ II 
“im ^rf srrcr ?r 3fRr i 

=!TI cR RUcT *rfar cffa 3Tt^ faft <RRt I 

^<r »ng farr 7faR m far^t *sg * *rr fa I 
5Tlf JWTCSTTSfT WTf m n;^ rffarTfa I 
w;z fa t# gfa fa sTT^fr, fa* fa «ff *mfa i 
aw* *Ir* vfa fafa II R il 

‘gf*fa ^Tf rTR IT <?fa’ ScWfa I W SR>t* gg I % *WT- 

^ ft f^rHnaf-f^mr^rH%r?r % *rm *tr gjfsqfa fa srigfa afarr fa; 
ft *kfR ft «w ^fafa ft faft ft i ffafaft fa girfa faftr 
fafa fa, srafa *m*nfaft*r itor *ir i . 

3?nnr % ftto^rfaR faft ft arfaftfar ft*?R—faftt 
wrcprr sifa ^rfa ft fafaR fa*rr fa* s^rfa *rgrfar *«jr fftftwr I 
faft gr^i 


♦ C * w 4 l> * 



Ho km 33 ^ , 

5 PTO '* ^ $ *fev Mna % \ ‘%ft 

** Tr *'* ^;^^r %, m, $ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ S^SK 1^3 *Rff nfr^Tf ^ , qtTffT^ft at\T 

“Wiaftw’* S W VR ffT ^ SRfw: *ft ^Trft ^ 
ft?3Rl^t«f, ^lifffU, ^Kfftf?!^, 3*fa ffftMfo qff 3T^T ff f a s r q 
5t3nm%i 

ffcft ft sfhit «fii%cTT-^n55 ^ Kc.z.'K u°® f° % I qqjjrcw 
U 00 f° % ff Ri<[ «F!55 ^»r 3TcT aft*; flftgft ^ff 3RT 3n^WT fflffT 3Tf 
snEcrr % i iff Sffqft wairggff aft* sftfft 

ffisft «Ki srqjft i i sffwft ft iiff'r ^ff'r qft stfi%fft % 
lift 11 ffraft^ 5,ff aft* fftftit ^ff ^t ffirff %ff^r *TTfifftr$; 
ife % ^ ff^l % I ^51 % *(3Taft(ft?J aft* *TTffTfftq? sfTffff % S^r^Tff 
^T ?Tffff ftt ff^T % I ?*rfeft 5ff^Rt ffrfffffT fflrff, sftffff aft* 
*Tlfeff % 3T^ff<tff^5 fcrai Sff % T%ft aft* *ft fff 3TlcTT % I 
fi£ ft srift % <jft 5ff 

^ % ffift qft a^Rift qr <?;i**ft & 11 5 wrt ireff 

qTt I aft* iffft fffftti cT^r sqjff qft ffiffr arfsrer % i n^afw 
ffffrr «frr ^ffiff^r fi^t qft qrfftmaft ft fan 1.1 ^rftfff sr^rff 
ffntTffot fft«r % 5ffr^ff ft ^araft *f% q>T aft*§?hfffwft %swiff% 

fk$t «Bt snfflffT *tfk ^l' ft f^^ffT qrc fa[ffT, ^ ^Tffff ^ 

ffi imfo qft «ftr gft $\x ^r *fit farfa % *5TT«r 

rtrft qrfffrn q?r 3ft?r i 

sftffff % srw ^fqcrr Mi qh ^nro ff^r 

fff^q?rr % i ffi ?for % ^ sftffff ft 

^ % si^tt «r i ?qqft ffffrr *£\ qff^n^T^: ^ «^t«t 

fffiw % aft* ftf ffr^riff fftw i qrf 5 J(qrw^ % fffwft ffi^ 

“fl^t^ITff” q>5iaK% % “sffTffr^ft” ff«ir “ffTCcrfftsi” % ^ 

snft % wft ^ffff qft fffofefa q»^ft qff a^C ftt 
^arera: fff^r i ft ^nrff fft^r stff^aft aftT srffTrft 

«*Tt m* Mt % i ?Mt ^nffrM, afta: arafttM a^riff 
< 3 * ^ | ift 5 Tffff q% ftff q» ^ri ^ ^ i 

«#r % slff'W % ^ fa (^ fq^iffiffT) inm ^fftcT m i teqa: 

•tk qn WTft qrfty «Ft Siam v< m 1^ 



to fonts i £ vfiit 

faW-fanTS ft fa*T fftnR ftt 3t*JT fftnT «JT STS ntft 

smm ssr §nr nr i Rrift ns nrn^misr ni^faq tft gnfft 
q?c nr ark nift ark siisroi nft gn ftt. qtswn fakir % $srann qft 
qn> 3T5R ^W^Tf «ft • ni55g§k JJH ftt sfe R SR tR ftt aft*; 

?sr nw fftnnf q* nssntqgs* sit % arc ft fnnrft ftt ants tor % i 
nrsgffa gtr ftr nrfacrr % 9^ faqn nn, wnsr 4 k 1 st f i 
snft tft ^r fnnnn; ^Rk«w ns ntni?n 11 ^nfa> ftt tinns gnn sfcc 
fonrmnfti n^t ^jprfft? ^sftt nifftnt sTrnTfarnr aft* issnftfan* 
iRnrafi % ijsr ft 11 nintr ftt q sinker % ns npr sjf*R ft I snns 
fn«rkr nr fft st^ctt ft n^nn ir fnfat sms*: ftt 3 war nsr St sn>?it I 
Spsrftt ft mfnnr 4 t arawre % I arqftt njfncTT ft s*sift ft* n>sr % ssrft 
nrfnft artfqfcn? mnt ftt fftsitft t ? ‘ ‘urorft ain n>fnfttnsr 11 

nnnsrr ftt nsr % 1 nsw ns % ntfn<TT kv eft* snfa ftT ^nrftknr 
% tinn % 1 an ns ^ ftra nr ark nsf % fttn nnrfttn ft sn 
nsf ntfnnr ftt srst ftt 1 ssr to ftt n€r *gnt nnnnr snrcrei 
% ns str< ftt n*g % alk ssrns ar,^ stnr £ nrfnerr % faft aqft 
ftm nft nift, *m 37s ns nm, afk an ft mr ftt nta ^nsrc % 1 sn 
q^ftrftr ft ns n»ft n?sr? fqrcsnuTr nsnm nnr afonmns 
nnr ? 

ni^rgi^ g?r ^ ^rfsR ft srft ^ gn ^rms- 

ncn nr, sk^s nn nsn+if 7 ^ nft ^'sr arn n^n ^ w& St ftt 1 
sTcrrRTi:in<Ji m«r ^ 5Rt g^nr qi: ari^nsi ft 1 msnifftnnftnf 
% soft fifnnf k 1 .% nq ^n»im qsr, sr:gterT q^r, arfftn^sn qsr nnr 
snftnr arift^n q>r ar^q^® fcr^ st ft, ‘ftnnn’ ftt sndw 
mftnr ft nw st noft ftt, msnvrf^ ns ^«nn arnrntn ft & 
fam nr, ffes i:\3n ^^fnniftfnft nnn;Mk nnn^fn nnsant 
fttn nst ftt, ft’s ^t n^ftt 5^ ntHt snicn ft issnnfTR % nm: tst 
ssr w fftm, qrfnnt ^t qjsf nn?: vtx nc ntT ft ftstspar qn annR 
ft 1 nrsgf;^ 5R «Ft gftn'ftf qjiftnf % %& ftm ftti: srerifttn 
ns nmsifnnnn fn^T 1 nnn nft ^nin?5n-fsmsT ft sftr >4k ftt nftftr 
fn;nT, niScTi tnnft nmnaftft mannfqr ns fnniR nmn|i msnr- 
fftnsfkft stftnr % qi: ssftjt snr ?qft an^tnnT <£t nt 
ft 1 n:fn mr sr^'cnq njr^qiftn; s i:s nm gn % qgfttq ns snftfmn 
nn irt ft 1 nrfn % n^ftiq ft ftjg ss sq^nr gf 

ft fsR^t ftk ft snft Jor^n: nscfttn ft 1 ntnsfttn ftntft e«5n; 
f^ift ft fan sfas ^n fnwn ft m n^ sqfa ftr fn^ ifafan 
tifftnf ns 33^0! ngq^ s srt !......And tb© secret of this 




frelio <r of unrest is this, that educated radian opinion, and 
sentiment and ambition are strii«",ling against that, cast 
iron form of administration which has not, Branded with 
the times. Indian opinion seeks to he heard and is n' t 
heard; Indian feeling seeks to ho represented and is not 

represented.' 

% ^tM QW WlfW kin ^CC^rtt * 4 fT (jTv557(; 
3 $Wjt 3'-^ ^ ^ >C1^3 % #R ir>* 

W 3 «t 1 R ^SWl WUtSWIwfew tl *t| *it 

wn fwwsa * 5 * 1*1 ii m\ m, ^ dt ^ ft 

«n «ufsr *f *ww^jtt *ir to wwt % w 5t*t % 5<t *rft ^sft 
qn *ft I * fwa-nw tjfact 5tstf % fcwf stm ^ ^ i ‘sitet 
stst’’ 3 ftwf q* fawft *rt w w wfe % fa$rr 

% *q ^5RT^t 3 fw>*nsff wft H^JOf W*lf W»t W^t 

W ^« 5 lwbWf ^fsrg^Rrr 5 t«it mm *triac& \n wft % 

xr% % SJScft 5t<rft 5Tf ^ t 5TT *5f % I 

outo ^ mm wfor ^ ft w Hi^fT f^t snvir qs vrfrstq vft 
iTSi^l Wifw TS( % 

fa w sfaf #*: *trI st stq# *$it w>*:% ft t; i wqw; wft 
sft jfafa qgt % I fait fqtfqrw ftfowf ft ^ ct*wf wft W^T Wlfita 

;^[ «i % I ?Rst mm wit fast wt.w wn: *5< %«— 

‘fafa fT’TJT SWtfc f?TSt STl^cT, 

?tlWt 3t5T fw*T 5Tj| 51*1 WWft^BT II 

waS fw%Kq iftft ^5 «Rt «nwr fwwr^ i 
3 tw ^ths ft# fsr^r I II 

^lt ?# ^t*r Wet *rf%«r 5 *ff I 

»tw JTltT i#T WSWOtf WT^t ^55^155 3^5 3 -^Jl___ 

r England and India by It. 0. Dutt. P. 155. 

“*itwf W 15 wt*n % «ftww qq sh l atfw ^ ?Ki stW Pront 11 
m ^ mta % 53 ft *\t q ww I ^ifh fqqt wiqw wt wlq pnl >=qra n 
^ qqq qtfTg #q ^ I ^5 arraj $f? wrt ^rr 11 

aw j«nw ?? nfqqt ^ * cRqnt 1 ftf; «N fqfttq ^ nt 11 

^ m qrwq sft qft nt wra • wtew qft fqw^ wwrau 

eft to ?t% <wqq tn? I fqq ^ wt tm q^ qft qft % wre 11 
wm qq^t qft ^tfitfq *T* I W5 qft 3T% Wftqft qq WT?l WTW II 
515 S*$ , m ?r qq| 8 WWW qq q qqrag qt «uqg»t Sfq %ft[ WW II 
013ft olftq qt wq qq wht saw 1 qift ^t I qqqq 5*5ff wot 11 



11 ?:ot % q^ar t fa— 

qiqar acf, arm q?f min 
qfa qrqr *»f q*R far qqrq q qrqq ?nir a 
rffa *Riqq *ffa qf 3rq sftqTT qf HOT I 
tffaRT Ct HOTST SK2H %W qtq <OT II 
% ^ qraq; fq % farr awr % qk i 
*ta ftq sft ^r t q; 5 r §mq afk ii 

q»T ?^r qq qrr: qrfq qfr strict sqfar c^q ^ 
q^qr qfcn % fa— 

“3R qr 3<qqq »jot qf qfa qft i 
51? HOT qfar qqt STvT fq 5fft \*Z ||” 

\vs qrT sqRK vfT far jrfa far ^cff 5rr ^r % i qift k amiq 
ft qjq q?ar irr ?.5i t kk faqfa faqr^r t \ zm$\K qq^rfa 
% q>n:<»T sqimtf qq qq 5> rsr % i 

“**ft qq 5 K qfaq; N ^iTT qfr VfT qq q^jf qs<ft % I 
STi% q 4 qfq q^T q>f 5ft 3,2 g^jq't % || 

% arq eft mW farfa ^ % , 
q'5ff H3fT q^T 3Tlrfl % qj^T qr <£q q^T t II 
5t5iqnr: sqr: giqr qfr teqq^r q;t ^qri?: ?qr: i 
qiar q^ hr ®f,qq % ^ngq.ur % fa?: q?: n 

qrfq €t fwkr qfT sink arfaqr fafqr 14 k q^f srq% srfaqi 
fqqqr^ i qrfq q$q q^T .ars k maqr % fa $iq qvqiq qff 
s# 3 fasnqfaR iqvk%i \q*rfa qr q,q qriqqr sqqi* 3,q,„ 
51513^^ tqrqnqf qT ®nqjr tq^JCfr ak gqqlt faqrr qqr qgi?r 
q?r IH510T ^qiaft $ anq-R qifaqr Mk qvqqqnwt §aq £ , 
vr q»r q2 q?R q\^ famqf ^ q^% vj?q qq ^ ^ ^ 

q?fa ^qqrq qk>qq q>r q.^ q?c |srr g^q q,?: otott % i 

“fa»fa qnrar gq ^ qiq ; fsRqjf qiqj ^q 5iq ^|iq j 

ciq si q s*fa qi^qj kq ^ qfa fa^iq n 

arsr fqqiV 3^ ^ qfr: fsrar iqq qq qq q^ fa^nq 1 

3tq q«qq qvqq 5tq qq gq g^qx ^ gf ( q ftqiq || 
fa^nqf q r T ^rqrqr *t qq» fqsr aSta: aft q^q ifaqr stott %— 

“qral q sfT q 91 1 fa$x\i 1 

gqatkqrr iq^wf qj sq qh'q v&i 11 



* ] # gifts m «fan i ^ 

?tOt >& 3T ft I 

*$ ^ •pt £ ^ ft u 

few STCTjt $ SKt ^T. ^ l 
5Tf SRSTI tjftSR % 3TTH ftPffft II 
*5Rr°T fagt tff 5T T? 3TIHT qfrKT I 
*T5T ff^cTr W? 37T3T S?r£ 3ft «RT II 

’iftsft ft f^rfsTrr fa*rrftf 4j $fam ^ft *x?$k m 
srf^^rr srJ % i ft tff^rr ^ srrcrrfft^ £ <rft- 

«tnr t, f^r fim ft ffp^ ^yft ?r^f ffteyfr fftsriftf £ wfe 
?*ft WJ *TJT&T £ T,r% I I ??T ft ftt ^R4tR 3Rt 

faSTlftt sft $3*341 t fftft 3531*1 % \ ' ^fft qft *13* 

<RT *»?* $*S&iW?3 !Trft?r 5t*( % sft3 *5 f*3i W *ft 3*3 ft S5 *3*T 

% fa— 

“5*3 3ft** *15 IT^ ** T^R SRT *f5 &3T I 
&3T *(35 ** 3% f*?*I $ 5 75 *&3T II 

57(31 *( 3JR7T* *jfft *5 *i5f 3J*T # ft>3T I 
gtf *7* ifcr **t 37* f* *ft ft* ll” 
ft*r ft **(** ft faft s* %^r ft *>f* ftt *5T fft**r i 

st,aft?: 37 * 31 * ftt stf w,k *i* ftftt ftt *r**** w,*d ft 

fftft ^ *51 t I *ft STRfrT 5**f *3 **3 ft 37*ft 37*1* w,l d*l 
31*1 *?*1 %— 

“*3 *3 3ft *T* «P«f TI^T t I 

?R^55 3TffRiT 3T^I, 3T5 ^ft ^Tf^T % ll” 

^t f sr^sft ’73Tt g^?*?: I 

dz% t ftr^T % % ll 

1 “It is estimated from official records that one fifth 
of the Indian rural population or between 40,000,000, or 
50,000,000 of people are insufficiently fed even in years of 
good harvest.” R. C. Idutt, Knc/land (ini India. The 
goverment. assesment does not leave enough food to the 
cultivator to support himself and his family throughout 
the year. The rayat will remain the most pathetic figure 
in the British Empire for his masters have ever been 
unjust to him”. H. C. E, Zacharift, lic-nascBiit India, 



tv 1 [vmr 

srfft fp anffrff §^«rr $ frsrorff & aurffl? ^ % I >jvr ^ 
stror 3 ptir«T, fft^n> fft Tiftr srtfft *r*ft ^ 301 ^ !•—fft?f irrfft 
^ & fft?rfai3T tit JOfrfMf & fft^rsafaft r^V 

% VTTTrT ??RR 3W ‘'ftf ftrT ffttT fT ff *T ftf f fTfffc l” 

stop: sifra srrfe £ wttt t?V TTPmrwsr ^jfft ff? n$ % 37 ft 

stott: vir^cT f ffaft fif w ft fww * * *w % I *rtft *$ft 

^Tlr itoct trt ft n| 11 aw ssr ft * srfft inft t* vttpt %, * 
ftsr fft&r tit fftf it, site ?r f rcnriTR Tft %wrr I Tifft ft ‘ftf- 
jprrsr, & m tit stisr tit Tfr f i TilftTf TrtTlfftvr ftfftifr 33|f 
vit srrtft t» 

‘‘ar'Rt 3^r ip;(*ft ftp fftftp, **£i Tit vrr mr *rfb ftrp II 

frffrr *ri fft mv f ttt * ^r. m jt| fifftf tto f tti *r far 11 
5 »Tff f fTOf *TPT flff 3T»WTf, flffTT TISJ fff Pffef Tift Tfffrfft II 
fffff Wf TSRffPT fftrpcTfTIff 'JtfTf fff fTPI II 

**3 *tTftfPTifff fttaffjTtT, Tif^ f ft# ff rfff Ttr II 

Tit ff-^ fffft ^ BTViTt'TcPT 7T 3Trf fiTO % I Tlfft # 
srrct srfftTi ftt<rr ?Tf ftpTiT ft t# % fri TO ^t f%*rr ft ff ^rrfro 
amr titpt #t t^tvj p^ft ?r<ar p*2>fft # *jjf# srr t# % l 
3itf% fafpft ^nr tot *iTO ptst p# ^ ft t% I • 

^ *»ffe VT^ 7TJT frrf^r TfTf l 
ff SI 5 ^TTiT PTTT3T 3TTO P 7 vjR «rfTt « 

^ ff 5^R ?7rf ftgr pf ^tf 1 
^V 3Tnr ff P’fff fft^ II 

“'■^?T fTTf 7T?T fft grf^ P??TR ll” 

Tiff % fe*t TIT ffTf f^t % % f pRf rftr^f Tf 
*^T^r ^ Ivr 5f: STR TIT> tTt ^r5Wr ftrft 5Tf f€t % I ffft 
3TOff ^ftt fff% sroq,; T%Pt f [ff TIT 3ffPIR ft 

P’TRT % I fT %f^ TITTTT TITf^fT ff ft % I %f55 

TIT «fTf ^ f^fr ^ fc5ft P' STpJf f 3TT #1 fJR TT ^tff 

fT3T Tf fft %— 

f^tf fft ?TTOt ^ ff^t I 
fff S3T fR fTft fflT f?: TTTft II 

f%ff^TT 3Tf ^T3T TTf fift SCffT I 

fT ff fTff 3TO gRi r& ffftt II 
§ fTf ftft ff 3TT1T ff ftf ftf fftf# Til I 



• 3 


i a-a 

*n gft qrft qs <si jtr lift *r h” 

‘-^FFT 1*T zfmtt ^TrT qnftt aR I 
*r ^ ir fa* i*rf£ qftq ftq Jr stt^ ii 
?r srtr qft ^t*rar qft srmu irifft ft: a?T?irRsirq 3 ?r aricw- 

fft^qm qft *re ir *£t % i q:fft ft?q Tf r % % vru^rcft an ?ftft 
f?R ?rft i ft: fftftst qRft ft: **ir q?: ft strrht qft gqnq vnft 
*ft srr *ft i i nw gt ?rir swft: fftft sr % sirrir sh^rtr q€t 
^ qft I % 3R SRTRlfr 3?t ^n^Tftrtr SlfpmiT t-, 
w ftl VTTrT fiffT fat 1R fTfT 
«nafk cTT% ft?: gqfa, m?fi gft aRR ll 
aft?: ft g re reft ?crft fsmr^r it qft I fa ft aRft sr spkr % 
fft&q aft?: Jtrfftnftq *tr ftft I i a?q “aRit §^ qsw git agR qnt 
strt” i gqf: aRft 3?j|!r qft g qftt ^i^ir % aft?: g aRftt q'arfft q:r 
mft fanf qfcrr % i qgn ariRrfinRRr ?ggT ^fag it qn 

% fa ft *qg 3Rft 3?t itg Hiafift ?l?t i; ‘‘^1 ^1 3*T #! ?t, 

^1 iw ^tg” i 

ftftt Rgq ft 3R fa 3R^ srnfttg *Tt?R gw aft g?f 

gft: ft, aft* a»nFT a?qR *rar tqwaqrqfiRgg it gqg «rr, fta €t 
sqrerr ft qjffsq-Rv^sq' set *qR g ts gqr gr aft?: *rfa «5T3i *^t 

ftt, ftft Rirq ft arq fa aqfsfa- £tggr ft ^t aft f?R*=tq55 aft?: fgft?? 
qgT fan «rr ; ftftr Rgq ft r ft; ^nfftarTR^Rinq Icrt an qf 
qn n % Rcrift nft ^qiqq lift 5i?rr qr ^?: ^rr qft wnrr 
mrr 3R q^* ?t£ ftt % arqft *ni?: ft *qft ftft fft?: ?Tf ftt, qi^sg^i 
?p ft rtir ^r *Ntt fftrqr, aft?: 3?r^ft^ fin, aft?: ctett 

ftjft^rfft sremfr ^trstt srqrt I ft» a?R ftcnftt % rur ^rt- 
31?! gtr ftt ft^r aft ft: qrr?oit ft wj ft, 4t^ nm fftfjq 
ftt fftrcr % i q»tft ft sr?qTT?: ^t ^it^r fttfft ^t H?ir 
arrftmrr aft % qftorw ^q^q %^r fftqa it qqr % i sr^er ^ 

q>% SFTR ( fft^R q 5 R?U fft.RR 3ft ’ci 3 Tlft I) aft?: ?fift tqsr ^t 
*rsft (fftsnfc fiRnr aqqRrq qq it nr t) w:fft a p| sn*ft q^: asa: 
^t % i *TRtr ^t qfriRT q;r g^ar ^t arfftqf^ia fftsr 

qfftfftq qfft qrRT <ftRft m4 % i ft^rrfqq: fttm ^t gq ft ^R^R ^' 
g^r <prr anr qqr® ^?^ft % aft?: q 3rq-R?qfcr ¥t fft f qr;‘’ ndg$<s 
gaft R ?^f ft ^R ^t fttfft ^ fgqi arqftt artq isr q arf %; __ 

1 . “It will be found that imperial policy of England 
in the East, to secure a scientific frontier, ana to maintain 
an adequate army against Russsa at the cost of India, is 
exhausting that rich and fertile country......” ( England and 

India, by R. C. Dutt, p. x). 




it faflftwni [m 

zmlwd w.&ft jfr fttor & z&r tot if > 

to q?t toff qK ftft ftor ft to III 
jnrr 3*5 rft to to %tot fa to to It 1 
*srft qqri^sftt st^rr %, qiss to It II 

tftt «^t?: ft snrr *£t qft q^r q|t *ft» srerr 

qtr iftt sren: fttfaq ^r gq fa*s; q|r \ I q*lfft *rrcq ^t ^ jhtt- 
qft ^t to toft «FT «TR 3?r$B fa?TT % I % <£3Rt f— 

“g*|r sjcto ^Pir ?q to fftqq qrr srgqr arsgr % l 
**r iran* & Jnn^*T «ft topr rsqr an^r & ir’ 
“•••3T3TT^% *to% 1^5 ^HFT ftt *Nt qftuiW 'll” 
«nrag$^ gq %q?r *rft antorqmTq % 3 F<jb q|f 

1 1 tot qfit 5 ^ar q>r *n* qqto qt 1 1 qfto «nr m qtoq % % 
vreto tft mivm to 1 toft % tor tost % torrq?§ sq^n: 
qr tor qq*ft *rtor q»^i t all?: 3 * artof q* grfar Itarr % fftqqrr 
fftsft toiq pq? rre m q %, q?^g fto% an^r-qT^T % tor gft to 1 1 

“I topft mr to to aft qfs $qft It sratqrR: 1 
ftonq to qfrftt gqrr sto; torq *rft ton: 11 
tot gft *rq \ gto to tor r^qr q?qr t 
q-qft % qraft ft >pt mm ftt qft *pptt 11 
far: ftt *srr tot gftt q* sfe q|r qf^t tot 1 
*t**> $torto ft to afar to sifto tot H” 

to to ^r^qqr. st?*; $zft qrto to tot gto to q# 
gsrr *rto to qqto q^rggfq q?q*T qq ftoto to aSc ir# smft 
% “to% qtn^i ^nr qiq, to^rr Itqr snr ^ qrrq”, f^% era 
It srm qrfq iqqr to-ftfq *ft it q> m^rr % % q% qq^j % 

qrqq toqnt^ to*%%, wiwn q?%f% v*to^nqqqT 
^t q?g^qf% «r argqq q:?:^ ft ar^nr 1 1 

% to ?toT% qfq q? qqfq;?: to \ 
to*r q^r flfit q€t ft irt %qr It to 11” 
to to w qiq ft arqgg | f^ toq», ^rf to to totq %m 
ft q|qr?F^ ftt qqto I to qqq* to toqq q|t % i tonft % 
fq qn qsr *m vt to It# qft ftrqqr qfqr % 1 

‘to 5 W 3«to g»T to to qqqrr q*r ?rs tof 1 
to m aft’ «wr I fft|Mt to to n 



» ] *nn i <» 

ailftift 9ft **ft9r 99f ^5 afnftwr «ft?: % afft q*i9w 

aft* ^mgajfft 99 tor 9 TOT 95 ft fft 97% # 99 T 9 t % 9599 ft* 
ars# to *R*Rr % i 9>f9 aR# to ft str^t % % firaft aw: 

9ft «99*9r % fftft *R 9ft 99 ftgs *59r 3TI9*99»ft i * 9% f^Rfft 
q* *r $75 «re ft sirror i **ft % 9>fft vrfirof % *fe*q- *^99 

w% fft99 ft arfaq; fftfora ft1 

39 ft sn?s 9 ft fftaTft’ srfft srw «rfk $rt % t 
f$R% f?R$ *r to fonft 9999 eircft ft*r ftii 

ffttft 9>fft 9f99?f 97> 9R 9T* ft?9 % aft* tfttfcft ft 

jrfft ff^SRSr* 9>?ft 5Rt 399*9999 99T9T % I 3 Tqft *9r«ff 9ft ?^9 

% fftft aft 'jsftqfrof ft1 399(997 fttro ft fro cRr tnfikft i 97fft 
99979(97(91* 99:9597597* *99*99 97 * 9 rft fft #rf ft (tori 
ft awftft ft *n9RP& 97r *tft9 %9T % i fftftjft ft (row ft wrr 

*rfftftt ft srrcr 9ft 9rft ft— 

“% 999 3ft 95 ajftf strt n^Nfft i 
99 9^5^ 99T wft *99 97* STOfftftf ift 3TI#ft W 

ft 9999ft sr fwR ffterft 5 *tft 3 % 3 *snft % i 
fro* Tsrf qrfcraf 99 fft* fft*rftt *rft ft n” 

59 s*rft ft 95 9 * 9 raK 9 r wfsft fft 9 ?f 9 *Tft 9 f 9 ft *S 9 ft 
fftftftgr^i anqsft *9r?f sfo ft ftf*3 ftarcsn vrfftftt m 9*99 9 ft 
ft §*war arf*c 99 ft fftft ft *9 97 * * 5 T 11 ft 9 9 »f ft srfftftt 97 T 
fjRTg- ^TftRr fttft, *99 £( ft*jf 59 ft fftft aft 9999 srfftrR 

*9919*997 aft?: 959 rjft ft i 97(9 *qs *T*ft ft 95 975 * 5 r ft % 
ftif 3fft ?R aRn^R «R?ft ^rw W JCT 3 aft^ an® *IRft 

^rwt« # 

eft vrfftftt w Ms ft ft?rr ft i 
sft ^Ti^err ft rrt fftterr ft II” 

3959; 9^?Tjft ft 9>f9 ftt afu: 95ra: anwn 

w 3ft 9ftwi fft^f 3TRr ft 1 ^uftanfe 3?Rwrftt 9# 
rnffai 39«3Rr ftt ft 1 arr^r 3^ar ft fftwu, ^Rft frsnrR ft 
fttvri?§ 9^9 afta: 9»r?^ft ft fftsftw aft?: erftauw ^99W ft arr*9 
ft9f9ft^ 9ft W9 ^9Tft arr^JTT ft 9^9 ft fft»ff9» ?ftt 99TO 
59fftr9 9TT 9^9 5t9r ft I 9rfft ft f^9 ft fft9 «Tl9^ 9ft argpfjfft ipft 
999ft 393Rr ft 9>f9 ft JT9TR 99 sffttWT 95T fft9T ft 9*3 

99 ft sw9 aft* 9ft aft* ^ 9*n»r rr *5T ft \ an9r^jjft aft 
*R9tf ft99*9T55T 97f99T ft 3Tt aftsr, 9RTT5, 9*99 aft* 99T5 ft 



^ a?** ?*fl*>rsft* & 5^*1 %»ftsr ,ft» wt*w> ^*i % 

q?q?S ftnof «tta wiWh& fq*q ft *tt TO wpt WF % I TOft 
qfft Hr *f rcsfft atfc froisrsfar ^t ff? 5 ^ *?!*?: froft % • 

% ftgs *$rt i fts&tqfftft fftftr 
*5 f&IWX ftmi «Pt TOTtf*** Tttft Hi aft (TW % i *5 
Hr apart?* *>a: ^Rt sn?jTf^r^ arcft ^r ft*r % i «rrag$?* 
apr % wro ft aftr-ft* ^r aq?ft*r* q*r a^r qr Hik *rror? Hi *gt 
ftt, *tf* ft apfftq ^ ?q 3TT*?tq* ft *rw? ffqr*r aft?: *!***? *t 
* f|^ra: ^r wro* tor, frfft ft fft^ft mq £ arfe^ra: aft?: 

% sraftq qft ftq tft arrfft*. ^TOTOr fa: *>?ft ur aj* ft* m*r i 
afifft ft ** *a: fftft* ari5T? fft^raR?: apr*f*af?qr ( Self-dependence ) 
aft?: apHN*tfft ( Self-sufficiency ) % *q apfqs; fftsCF* Hi 
?l^**r T* f%*T fasr% f<*ft a?T3r aft WpS qq TSJ t 1 

*rf* ?q n**a: ftii apaTOw **ft % fqft artftf** *ra: a?r %— 

“arq*T *t*r an* qrt, q**r apq **rft 1 

q?r an*r aquna:, qrft fftsf ?t fttq *ptt 11 
*TH fftft^ft f 5 WTTft, 3TT*T qa^rr a?HT qqtft » 

asaft *■ ift arr?q fttgqnr.II’’ 

srrqgir;^ g* arf^rc aft?: aqftyft ^T w*q*r Hi fttm<5t 
ars^t **? qr*ft ft 1 ft «r? sv=^t *?;§; 3 rr*ft ft fft ftsr *(t qgfe ft 
*? ftarq ufeft ftfftq % 1 ?ft *iRf?§ qr*ft it aft ftqtqf* % fqft 
TO^t tto wq* *sft *T*ft ft 1 anqgira? g* srtftq % *? ara? ft 1 

fftq jrjt?: «Emq ft *fe«KTa: Hr ftq% fftftq jt^* -itt ftq *m 
toI^t f*Tt qr‘‘ *^ft sr^ir *T^rg^f aft ?ftr m*ft ft 1 *dft« 
tt “qiftftr arraft^*’’ % wrr* *r^g^p** api aft q* % qan* Hr 
an?Raft^r stot* TO 3 f?ilft ^ta:«rft^T fttwn* mr 
aft *^t fftaRRT qr Hr sufftw; ararror ft gqT?: % TtsffttftiaR 
a?fft*rrft Hi srrfft % \ ‘ftqq*’ % asm* fg^f apr aft 

<l^vf|fft* ft tftfft** ftraft* TT fftrtq* ^t qftl fts* C?: 

1 1 **** Btrtot % % fftartq* ttt arfft^ra: Tift fft*r ft^crr 

*^t gq?: ^njcft 1 wq ^t wq ?rfft * r fftftq* ( Nomination ) 
ftrftftt % 1 *Tfftftq* qr^ft qnsft ft qqftf % sww 

*T *rfftftj&* ft qqftq 5 t*T %— 

u T^f gftsq anft qi?ftq a qqftWT Trr % I 
TWTI* ar^fTT ft fwqt 3WT* arrft q* *1 % n” 

See quotation on p. 71 ahead, 






»] «nfo wt tnnftffo | %% 

sn** st v ftto* toftft n* ?w ns nft to % I 
ift I* to* fftft rft o!*tt qrq ftft qRT i 
sft gqrr* qHtor ft *tt»tt sft qft sr* qn mnr ll 
3T[fft qn W* STR^R % q£ «nar qr*(#ft I 
*r*ren qq; ^ri«r £ to to q f *r qn;raftft u 
qsf q* q^rfftg m wr *$ &&' * *r to % ‘ton % ^hr 
TO igsm $H # m# aft 35^5CtR to: ft, aft* W % *mR 
35f*ft aft f^cTT «ur 3*3*rer 33RT q?T I ft*T*qr fTfiant to# % 
qnftq# toq* ‘tom- qn ^rarf# f’tfffn arr*cr % **rsrqn* 
arrmfftcT #ft q* sqfaa ?ft nar sarr i arqiftf qft aaquiariRq; 
nsto qraappf ajn # aft jr m* q>* ftto q?# # ) q>aft tos 
Iff % 3rR?cr $ftar a# srjtr# qn ^ ^ tor % fttor ^r # f*ft 
ft ^r*ft aft* artota # *^rt to# ft— 

“to anm tor *s ansrqR gto c qr*T % i 
q* ft jrtjt gnr ft *>mr aft # ** gafRT % ll 
qq> qn 5 TT V toft apn faf# ft ftt# ft OT*T I 
q*n qnft qqr aftft # :£& tt^t *n ft*n*r it 
qnft af$# ftfwto* ftftt arqnnnRq; srato ft qrrcrq; 
aft* qilfftdf % to fftsr qftrffjf *T?ft to R# *Ilt # anSRT toft 
ft toft ftsr % *nft feftft ftorn ft i fir*r#% tos arpRT arf 
qq»f# srr *# *ft toqn qn*or tor qianR fw # mqft ft 

aft* to qmTrq ft SffsR ft*T # S’S-ntoRmf # (*T#*T 
Ifq ffTBR srm) 3Rft$fft aft* awrftf # ai*lft ft I * 5TT*wfft*t# 
aiwr*iT # «k#i # ftrfft ft aft* aft 3#sr tor i ft TOtorr fft«- 

tonsq ft f#rR anqnT % #*i an*?raitoft # f* aft* 

qi ^ q itq* arr%q tor an tom *wn fn ft tom ton» 
gn ft aft f*r ton # %q»* mw qn aafta? tor ft— 

“*m ft *rm ft*r # ato, gn# q*to naftir r 
^ft*f aft ^r q ws r m , «nft «m qft aftar gftm H 
^ # qwr *mnw ft, *w q^?n # qm’nr ft ll 
#% #* q^ frg #*, q# *nn ft ff* # »ft* ll 
# *m q>* tomft , #t *m *ng qjirft ft” 
i*ftnqn*nm^Pf gnqqqraft»»qqr*qrffqfq* to#*# 
qj*ft ft # ftsnto qn wtr #f qr* srqft *qrtf qn win *qrft 
ft i aft arqft mar % arg^^r ftq rph q»*ft ft aft* # nm nqffT qn 
wR#fq**torq qrft^to ‘*rf^qr*q| sq*^’ g#|i «to 



I [ «W 

e ee r efrfafr err faerft efa err ftt ^rrerr erfe $ «far % errerr 
«W S^ror fe^T 5 TRTT %— 

“arre rnfr I aneft ew i eeer e*rra» 
fttrf r* fftsRTr *£x eaft sttttt wrt it 
“^rreftr” ^ % er^r, et efk srm i 
far eef $rrft rem t Srft % apn ete II 
m srg efrl ^eerr $*tt ^err i 
rre esr^r ee *fa Brrfa *rr # err H” 
aierrrerfait aftr Mi^q ^r^rrd er eft e$ seftlfa ftf ft 
eqrsrrr % rrro erfe rnffter aeer aft fa<ft % i *e er erft crer jrerrr 
ftrarqjft erft I;, srr fR arreer aft sesier % Braft aneroefar, 
^jwfa, ^t e r ^ isr arrfa err grrr etsrrer \ i erfe ^er rer % fa gwiift 
«ft3?nrfterrer^es, ifaBfaer anfareier er r$| i gsrnftft 
%rt a^Rt t nwfa err ^r err rre err ^err i ee nftewr 
eererr errr eft se are eer 3*1 afte eer 1 

“••e$faTfttftrmsraj aunft^rr*'” 

“wnjr 3 r*rt erp* 5 , gfafefterfeerr 
jtr me jmne eft I? sjft err 11” 

“errnrr ftr *}fa eer sft* ftfa err fte • S*n$ **it rs$z mj 

ariee;, “eft erft rre* fee*’’ am* 

‘te rre ef fare eft ^fa ^ ee erm 1” 
are e*r farr *rrerr tt we err 1 ee «w eer arqsft srrfft eft 
3*?tt eft *Nr err aftr srrffteft fefaem err serr <ft£ 1 ema! faft 
eft art| ernr arrfa % ftrsrm aft are ^Ife I i e eerrt rnmr- 
aeerer err aftre, e eft aftr (rrr^fft e) rrwrm err eere 
w*ft fa erfe eer sreft %ft aft ee eef aje erer fa rraft errffter 
ggrnr I gftr ^MrdMdi trr for sri>jfa % fa ^fft^ r r err 

erfa «Bt awe aror rr 5 ^ ^ «n efer % fa 
“eft^ snfa e eft % e# ani efe erw 1 
erer jne «tpt % ernft srrfa jpenr 11” 
aftr 

“•••are er wrrre>ife ft nl er^r|:eTrr•••” 
erfa eer err far rervfte wrre err fttreee eee ^erer eneer 
1 1 rersfte erre eft rrfftftT ^eft ee er^er % 1 r ee ? e anre 
(%^eme)aft eftarr ^r errret % % faft arfa 



* 3 wt TKTifrfe* I *4 

erara t I «»rfft snrsflr ^t^tt «kt srpsftfcnr arc gsgm 
% % «rr at g* *tt qrfft % w*l st stpt i qftte *rr eft 

3Tjft f»T5rf qft fftjfg* 5t aft* fft^r*** *£ aft* ft*TT 

5f 5t *r£ eft ^T^TeTr «BW 3^t «t ^arft qft 3ftfft<T * I **T*% 

( hh^ k *nw %) ar ( ft q* *£* qftfosr % arfft q>r ^tt % fig 
“«re qdt *ftg *rst fsnt sftfw, mi *st* 
fftg fq£ g**T*t <an> d*m *g*fft 5*n* 

5pg TO??ft 'Ftfqr^f <anft €^t 

if* srcft fqn*r $ ft^: for ^ 

g* q?^t 5TTflT TOT qft q? sfe gr* W»T II” 

fgRf sn>i 5 «Frar 3 nfg^» %g ft sri^fcRr mg & ?fgs g ?ta* 
ftqEnfc p fr qrr «ft 4 ft arigig *&*?rr % i *>fsr £. *T*rer qft g**r 
4t* xTCT^of *i5rfttfftq> ^rr «i»T-ftn % i qiftsr^ shot ?trttjt aft 
q»^l€t *ft aft* ft*I **lft STCT 3cT*T I ^ “iTTefar aTf^SSf’’ «£ 
^nng arfft ft ftt ft*r ft*r frr fft*ta fft>*n aft* s*nft fftg^ qrr arntf^g 
frgqr i dn-aftr ^ sercr *t*«rt* ft h* % arj»H ft tft *rcr ** 
^flrnf qft *n$ ftr aramr *rc*ir «iw % i 

*‘fter ftsar ^t anjft wr*. ^*t ^r* 

stM ft %*r\* ^ni w faft *n$ mi 
*n$ % ftft *ro| 55 , fftwr fftsnft forr ^* 1 ” 
arfft *rc<gr*t fttfft ^ fft^twng ^ %ft % swr 
qfs^TTT alk ^g^ft *ft spftn q*r ft«rr %* 1 ftftr-fftg i^ r % 
??nn aft* ftircre qft q>r fg^r sTt^rg % 1 ageft 

% fts *ni anft «Rt mm *F?ng *mft 3 ft* «*g *tt>i iftftg*ft qft 
ufftgT q»* sfen emr arreftt^ft 3 ft* % q«r qrr a?gsr*or ^ 1 
“snftr srfftgr *rw*rgift#g* 1 
^nft ^ 5 t^ # m*i, ’t* *t ^ 3 ttct 3 T 3 *m \ 
ftt»rftr5n^*iftt5t^,gt?UR%g5 #*ftf 1 
sjpft jttst, «nft w* «rt q>*t ^rgr^r 1 

* “Even such a moderate as Gokhale accepted 
boycott of British goods as the last protest and perhaps the 
only constitutional and effective means left of drawing the 
attention of the British public to the action of Govt, of 
India in persisting in their determination to partition 
Bengal in utter disregard of universal prayers and protests 
of the people” (Renascent India, by H.C. E. Zaoharia, p.143.) 
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sruft sftq anq qqqraft, zn# m7rr *W &*i#t i 

Wsft Wff HlWT qiT fflff, gftf 3 T 3 T Tqj 

qfqqfr & qfq qq sqr qqqft vpn m* 

crciqqft%i qrfq ^ ?q nqrR qiq^ Sjsqiq^ft STITT q<" 

f S rcnp 5TH3T % #q sqjqr s^ng aifa ^f% qq d^ir fq^rr, mfpjfw 
% sr%fcq afftsrr$?qqt *mnrr ^rrrri«lk ^rqrfeqtq sngq <r«rr 
^T ?WT qfogiq qjf ST^TT fqqt I qtqg^q fjfl qq qg aqqsq 
JTg^U§ %« qftfq fqftrz^T'oTt § R sr fcq q qrfq *m qgr 
qRqiqtft i 

fqqq qnnH q*$ % >jq qg qgqr qqrftrq qsriRfnq; q gmr 
fq ‘f&£ ‘qq’ anfg qsgr qft gqariftr qqr fg<£ fqqRqm qr 
qj^q g£ qr tfr qfq q qriqgrfqq qqt^qr qgl % I ?q% fqqq 
“qfoft faqqr alk qqr rq^ft qqffrt fgq 3 ?mft qR# 
qi^rt qt 5^r-vmT qgr % i qfq % aqf^q gsir faq*$ fqqr 
qifqTRT qT qqfqq $gqiq % SWR q*Nf ^TT ^ETgajiq 
g$ q^q %qT % i qiqqr & ?tw qrferfgq % 

fq# srrfq qq qfg^qq* qgi % i gj R r Rqq qi sriq^fq qrcq»jfq # 
qvqqqT affc qqrcrqT it *nm vnq^rqrqftr—■rite q*)?—gmsrtf 
qr% g# ti Jn^fq q> qqqr ft qrfftqs ft qqq snr #«srr qt qi# 
jrffttqfqq gr# %, #51 *&qqq I “qr ris qjtfs qrV’ i 
“*nq sun snrqrq qiq qg sftq q»gr # i 

qqr #g'r fq*nqq qrq ^q q?w qiqftii 
qq qq # qfq qiff q?: q^qg q qftqq i 
^tR^rfeqq#T ^tq ^q qq g*q ghqqn 
qaj swql nq;q sd fqscr ^jc q®q % I 
qq: mz qRtfs 5 Tt^ qf^, 5!^ qq §q sqq % 5 ' II 
q*q $ q>fq cqq ^ siwjr qq #qrc gtqr % ^t?: q^ fqqqiqr 
5 t 3 nqr%f%qq^sn*iqr qiq $t *xk ^ *jrfqRqqqi qr^qmqr 
^R%^r$RqriqqTqrq^*ft i «pfq^t^% q^qq «rw^ qfq^q 
qq fqsqm gt qqqi % i q^qrr gqq qg qqqr I fq qt qqV 
srenq” ^r^qrftrqt qt gR «riqqtrgq ik qfrqf^q gtq % feq 
srnlfqq q*qr % i qr^t 3^?: qq qqqq* qr ?jq *gr % 1 
qrtq |5 gquwiq q?t ?jtw qt % feq ^qqr wiqqsq ^ qqqr 
iqqrq 5^ i 1 

“qq qq «rfq ^ qqq sqqfg qqrf 
sm sg^q fqqiq t^qq qrf 11 
ggr qq, swrw qlt qq qrorq^lt s 



« ] **-*n$* m cnnftfep l »| 

fPTJT swkt wnf srrt g ^rereft 
snr «r*rf mw *RR*ft srrf^ ?ifw> w % 

f*r% siRt wt 4^ gs f^rck % II” 

*T5 «ns?jrf%:aT *Kfa fcfwrr % i ,*Wt T^rr^rf %• scm 

^Rr 5 3R?rr fsrcror ^ $c %*rr 4k w% wk«T *re fw«*rci. 

fscsrrs*: SvRtrsr *rc arosr*; ?=rw5T snjm f%*n, «ft % $** sk 

«Fft ftrenft snterr wft arnr *rrft % $nfar % fk-^nwT «kt aurora: 

WWPTOUf % I aTO*T4f ^ 3Tr3ir 37 k f^MTRT *7T 

cT^qTT %?TT, 3THWr, ^^T5, 4k & STtcTSTtcT VrRpqf 3»k 

kr 4t otriwt sro w& wf^wre i i 

«l4 ssf 4 *nsrip£? gw 3rrf*rer rror <M*ftf*w> srrararraif Hi 

3 ft ef%H ^qfkcT efik ^T STTT^r %?TT ’T’TI % *>fa «ft 

sfcror, ^raraw s>rf%R, vrrarrggfo 4t *ra*rarr ^r yj tTksrar^r 
3 ttctt % 1 qk 4> katerw jjr%, er4w jt^t# 4k fcA%w<n «Fft ^r*rm 
& wwtefe, wt^wdkrarr 4k w^nc *wz mu 

fir^ % 1 ^rf# 5Fft ^ vttsrt ^nwra^fkRT ^ 55 :4k 

3?c*ror w^ir % i ^r % ^nw 4 %^r ^ arrgfkr (snRhir 
?ror wwiftra ;) sftsR % Jn^nr ys stt ^ ^ I wz gw arraroT 
wsr^ wr 1 ^ a*<gf% w ttwt % wr^gi*? gw *rarai 

*>4teft wr *§k ^ 4k 3R^r *fkr gwfwwTw*K aft?: kr % *t44t 

arg^T SOT 1 3RWT 4 aTT^-fa'+kcTT *ET HWT?; fajWT 4k 3?q^r 

tkf <n: ^rr f^rr i q re *r fc *s ^TiRcTT, ^t^^trstt, 

vto, «wrt, ^fki%5r ^4kr cTOT aktfcr % Rkkr ^rr aft 

gw 4)r stt^ ^»r ffm I: fsrerft 5*1 ^ 
si|^4f % ^rr«r wRwr % «ft g4 w^fw I» . 



sffp »trt 3 rf*rc? #rrar 

i o srara, *fomn 'rfcpj;, wft 

sfaT, cwgn stvrt fast*; ft*ft farft n% w war aftr 
sra^w *rgft 'it sn^rt^r^r «rr*t sn*r* aft*: «iif srrar fa igs fttw 
w arm <*i: Orsfr snfifftre; aft*: T*pfa am aft % < war £ <*& 
*fa qgf % a**f«nfaaft aft*: arnrcjq % wrorora; arow aag^wt- 
r*n? a wq fa c f 3*3*7 it ftt ^ fftfa?r 3 rfa ^rijn*** it gw ft fa 
W# ifataft W Wefa 3TWI % WJTT*T 3TP3[T aft*: 3 j 5*T iRIT % l WtT 
gsr w ws& 3 t^?t ^nrgstr 'rferr % 1 

fi*ft ft smn^ w *TeKflT?r *ftrrr 3* *rm*T it ^fafwr gw 
aft*: 3TT *7*: itarft aft ajft*; fa*§ft *t? 1 355 sr«i ftrrrr? jpcfttfrcr gfir 
% wsr ft fa*ar *t*it sjt 3*rft eft*r ftt fttas W aft*: gtft ft J 
OPiam *rm*?r *r$ fsrorqra ft ’it €tw fa^ft 1 3 *r ifar w 

5C?rt siau*i ^ fa sftt i*t ’tt fefr ft it *rif, ft*i?rr jttt# 

«nfa ft aft afftaK *TeTO-fcr fftft *t**: 1 srft fftartqrsft itw w wr ft 
fa 3TTH % fwra*t, ^T, ftfaF? aaifa 3Trgfa^ ifcTfT^r aftr 
wwt^nK «faft ^ sfcnr f.rr sft ftra ^itcw*^ ^rfaft ft aft war 
writ ft 1 srft & S7i7 ft % ft?rrf*re> g*i ft aft g^rfttqrer wit 
ftft TTeff % fasrre Tir?wTf aft*: <rrrfttfa*> srawraff % aft 
*T^ ft1 3ftt €far aft T*rT*Ttfft*> srfftfa w it <rrer *rs aft | fa 
wr f&ft mfkr? % «TT#^rr ?rwr gw ftt mf arft snfttwnaif rwr 
wfefan* fftafcrf «ft ftt^ it swf ^t i w^t*: ^r«nr ar r ^wr 
iftwrwwnt 1 wgfft’E w^twrT ?^fgwft aftvn? ^ 
*Eroitt 1 

anffftg; 3TT#rc grr q^qm 

srf ftr 3 ,^ ?t*«t w afk ?im 37 wh ^ ^ ^ 
n g ^ qq «n?r ^rrftft aneft 1 1 st«i^ eft **5 ^«r a^nT^r ^ ^grr 
fa«T 53 *r arfa wqt^r w ?fa?r* 71 1 sfsft m? fa^rr w^tt 

rrarw^t** aft*: ^rfae*r ^t irwg*ft?r stttt % arwpr*! ft 

^5?r * 3 rsT*mr^err I fa^r sr^r*: ^r g*T ft fir^ v?ft ^t ^r*rr it Tit 
ftt aftr farr ar^rr arfa, * 7 tK, w^trc aft*: *jt ^r«rw arift iffasr 
«*3W ft Tnfaft aft*: Tm?w*r w?*ft w si*tttt it *^r *rr 1 aft 

wwq ft Tt^srit ;sTTcft 11 

arfa W^Pef *JT ^3*: *TRT ^5 t**? I 
?t*fa *rg ig*r stI, *it^ arft^ i 



f ' 

* } tons ft sfto ?farfen i 

mMm 3 tt#wi # mft 

& src^f % arfftfto *ft *fto ft toftfora: 

«to 5 rcr aft srmsft fftto % i ^tt^^tt an^fto arnstea; fa# 
ararar ?to anr 4 orator to* <rc fto shut*: arjj?^ & streferc 
ft ««#srar a>t ^rr^ ?rst tto aft to arasrr ft, tot jr^ # 
STWI^TO^^t I tofttofto^rs?Ttoft i artogtot,^?:, 
ftfcr a¥ft s«aftnr feft % nfcra; artftorara: 11 ai# awcn r,j^ 
to JJT^srf % ft, to* TJTTjnr 7TO Wfl% PHI *rgor ?T*r»lTKt, 
^jjot ^aift,*ft?:r ifnft aar aft *rj |, sift g g ft *n r 
;?*to toraf aft ^trm aft* mzmr ftsf % to srto t 1 *raan*T 
% t^t toto twrato^ araf aft stfto aft* fto** anffar aftft 1 
as% 5* ar*if % *ra?a* ft arra awr w faajf anto 5cw ?ra imi^rar 
aft s fo raf a* gswr ar^ » 

to* to?r at# asfftgtolr arte to* aft gswr 
% fa aa* a*a*r aft ator # ^a;* % arte ^ar?i safat #3^ I 

$?to tra ?to* ft aifa aft?: g*r*aj % tor to s?tor srfaaito tor 
a* fawrctft ar—-*fa a>r to **? 1 ws. fa# aw^ra % #a* a^ a ar 
#ard s*f<r % saa»r tonfaat aft?: ftr# awra av, aaT, 
ftfa*, afto? aiifft % aito*? crar anar* ton: aft a;faat aft 3 ^crr 
8rx ?a q a a 1 ar# asTjaat % *wia ft ftas 3ft?; anfta ar^vra aft irara 
ftft ft 1 aaarr toto 1 sto **1 a?r ft 1 aaafttoft fatorrasftfai 
ftftf % ^wra ^^^tft 5 ?ft% qft ^etor ftt% wz ^rrfftra ?Rt^ 
vnf n«j wrft 1 *rrtor ftm siaBT?: ^ fteTT % {\) q? 5 rr ^5 *ra?Rt?c*nft 
^rar ’cictoi smtr *to arasrr rftra ^r sr**r srra 1 
?ra <refftto aft’: ! ^arfftto sr«Tt *rt d % 1 ( r ) 
srarra ^rnft^r ft^rr sterrft ftt 5ft srgvrft sntot At ‘>rSft’ 

^aft ^ toerr % ft*ft ^fcT arrtol- aft arffta^r ^rft 

a?3^[^ ^T ft arq^ift ft ft ?to toeTr % I ( ^ ) eflP^ SWt ^7T 
^nrfftra ^5 ft toft to i*nft «^ra aft ?nMt tot ft 1 s^rsrarc qft 
fftftrft ft ft 3 to <^t * 5 ** toen ft t tost *ftt ft *iw 95 a^ft, 

tot aft* mm ’ft ft fft^ ^ra*rra ?ra% T%ft to«i ^ *rar ft 1 

asftT ^t toft «ftt gsft ffttorr ft 3?m tasurra tor to alfc 
a»ftaja toto «raH«tor, fartoft «rrfftr tsr »to ' toft to aft 
to to ^n$ft fto m ft ta? to fto * *r g^aflrw, to 



•i fed fdna i [ *nn 

to ft; fftnat aa % anaft d ag sndaar d % i aaar affear «£ft 
aa ar sa* d .<£ arfda 3 saia 1 1 

siffta ata d aa& ate asar^a ^ aft^s t: as ad* ar 
qg ^ aa tf«a*fft ^ snarr a^iarT-sis dc sg ar *ra?aa I: ad; at 
aaaT gar ar =3% aftena a*% daa fterraT ar aft i-aa tea I: fa 
aad % adt afor deft 11 *at aid adt aft arc deft ad ar 
aancr sdft arfsea sm faar % i *;s^aaid srrfda ft g£^d 

ift€t aft ad % sfft a dd gd gaft ardf s^ft fad al aft 11 

*a ara sire aftf ft d a*fft al sr»$faa ardaaT ai ftdf 
sir area % sftt nan: g^rcrt gra d aiffta sarw ad aiar *>a«J 
. ad asar I ft: gadgre aa gn % aa*t af sfta aft «t i a4ft, 
g*:, fttar arft % gad at g^r ft gad % san gaaf d gaur 
a^r ?laa ftara aft aiftaar ar fa'ia derr I: a*: ?eniT faftars 
% % sd> awa sraa ar nsiaft aft ad far i fad ara as I: ft: 
aaar arsa aidtfa naiaa % ama after ?fa ast %, atefa % i 
fa snftaar ft d gad % dr, aft:, awft aift aad ara sit 
srfttt: 1 ft ardtfa % anra fata aidaft aid aid ft sdner sfft 
naftr % as*: aftaiaa ft a* ara d % anaiar asft ai% ad ft 
amaa mar asft ad sft< aft; ar srdd ad ad % §aa aft 
«t-aar aft ft i 

TO* 

g£ftad*ft?aftraiaaftm?at:— 
(Oftawiaaftafaft^ft fs ? d aisa ^ aaa a*t am 
swft ai% 1 1 ( ^) % aaaiga % aft t aia dar % aa ^ i («) 
# *ftra ad ^ 5 fa % aaia ^aia ad 1 1 ( *) sraafa ^ araa 
ad ai% 11 (\) sft % sia aadr d aar % ar^r dar % fa 
% dar % aft 1 1 (vs) aft sftaran % aia aa a^ftara ar 
adi ad at% 11 

ifftT% aifdaftdaft:%ac>iaar d earn a*: asft and 
% i adf^ ‘ftrfta*:’ ^ aa ar ftra alar % srft ar«a ^ i ‘ftifta*:’ 
da srt dard ar ada % i a*d*t aft aa ft a^r ar 
ftra daT % i aaaT ataraargd*:aisrarc d aiftra ^ftaark • 
as gftsT9 ar a?a d aT a d ar: arfsftra daa at ada ftua 



\ fsrcf % ^5 sqrorc *t ^ q> swh wmx *sr siei? jtt^: 

'ft**! gf *rc557T5T % | qg lft*T ^rfgfcq^ aSRlsft $ fe^TcTT % I 

q> *lltc TT5TI gfaqftlST ‘TOPT qft’ 

^fejrift gnrei ^>(57 % %q sfcrg; % i 3 rw;t htikt, f%ir^ 
*t *rprr# 'rc.atfrorc «ir I ^rifgr?? % >jnrr, ^ ^ 

^jjt, sTfff 3i%^ 5i# ii % sirer qfecr site swrrcr 

m % fag** % i «T«f *ft si%5 % i ' 

snr & qi^f % #sfa ft srewrensrc arrests sranc anvn^rcr 
Sft 3%qf §fa«c— 

?q qjfqrTTarf ft *ft gift *mq ^ sftsHT <£# qrr 

srft*i garr % to fft^rc ?roft & aTtgfftq* srr^^TTaft w 

*r?r *ro d *rrar 14k frg arfaq* ft* ffr^rr % i 

**& ^TcT 3*fc 3T^?T #J %q snn% 3Tl^ft |l W | *TTfef?TOR 

3^3)941 % 3R 3?k 3T-JT 3?fc TTOJCH I 5Tl*n^TO aft* 

fftro^rcr qft 3^rr % ?sr toto qftsrq qrr arsq^ «r% arift^ gfa 
55W TOg gt ^FTrTf % fCT^T Cffffcfaffi % q STfftfacTft \TO g* ** 
sn>?* 11 vt?r *Tf55 arifr sfe qfaj *t q^ftro arfsfrqjq to arj?r 
arfr sqqro q£*rr < % a?5rt^rrr^> s^or— 

qv^rc TOfft *rgf qqftsnr q^oojft n 

*rf% fft?pr sft vnf *ft araft qft aqqh 
^rt’T tot ^?r ^rq arsR T%q g^f ferret H 
ftpx g^ jwr ^rr^t i 

*fk w^r ^nrf?5 % %?r sft vrf^t ii 
*m % wm q=r g^^ftJTr^vr^ i 
qqfai 5J5T qr^jTarq to ^jnft ii 
^T 

^tqr STFiT crftr tftq- ftrforcvnft i 

aftf^ vm SITO ^fegaTf^ f^r^t i 
f^ir^r srft ^^nnTrpfri 

515T fta wq feft i 

mssRi^t awt *T^ 3T^T 3ift | 
iTru fsnrtm TOrrq 1 % ^rg; %■ frrfgq 55 Ot 11 
^tq> ?mr 11 



''U ft# ftwf i t *1* 

wrfe ftrecrrefermsT ift fe jp# vrft 

ftm fcnrsr ^ «Rtfe rew i 
**> arsrc && m nwi f ft 
m ^Vf 05ft *;pp: ^pr ftreartt 
*m ^jt *m ts?r srsftrfa zreratft i 
*fcrrc srrrr % tr g*T*r *rcr srtar it 



MAITHILI LITERATURE-A BIRD’S EYE VIEW. 

by 

Kumttr Gangamnd Sinha M. A., Af. 1 . C, 

Maithili, the mother tongue of the people of the 
tract of the country constituting the ancient kingdom of 
Mithilfi, was almost unknown to foreign scholars before 
a mention was made *of it in 1771 in the preface to 
Alphabetum Brahmanicum. In 1801 Colebrook’s reference 
to this language in Asiatic Researches ( Vol. VII p. 199 ) 
established its independent existence. Afterwards, Maithili 
was noticed by Aime Martin of Paris in his ‘Lettres edi 
fiantes et Gurieuses' ( Vol. II p. 295 ) in 1804. Dr. Francis 
Buchanan, who surveyed the provinces subject to the Presi 
deucy of Bengal in 1807 under the orders of the Governor 
General in Council, mentions of the prevalence of Maithili 
in the Purnea district (The History, Antiquities, Topography 
and Statistics of Eastern India by Montgomery Martin 
Vol. Ill p. 128) and Sir George Campbell has noticed it in 
1874 in Specimens of Languages of India. In 1875 Mr. Fallon 
wrote a note on it in Indian Antiquary (Vo. IV p. 340 ). 
But none of these scholars did justice to the subject and 
it remained in obscurity till Sir George Grierson, who .was a 
Sub'divisional Officer at Madhubani (the heart of Modern 
Mithiia), threw a flood of light on it. His Maithili grammar 
was published in the year 1880-81 and it was followed 
in 1883 by Seven Grammars of Bihari languages in several 
volumes. They include different dialects of Maithili. But 
it was in his monumental work, The Linguistic Survey of . 
India, that the language has been thoroughly examined with 
details brought prominently to the notice of English knowing 
scholars. By the time his reports on the Linguistic Survey 
of India were out, he (along with Hoernle ) published a 
grammar of Guadian languages in which he has definitely 
indicated that Maithili is an independent language and 
not a form of either Hindi or Bengali, as believed by a 
contain section of scholars. In 1893 Rev, S, H. Kellogg 
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dealt with this language in his Grammar of the Hindi 
Language and philologists like Beames, and Egglling, have 
taken notice of it while writing about Sanskrit books. Among 
the Non-Maithila Indian scholars who have made a scienti¬ 
fic study'of this language and its literature we cannot'omit 
to' mention Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatter joe, Iiai Banadur 
Dinesh Chandra Sen, Sjt. Nagendra Nath Crupta, Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Sastri and Dr. Nalini Aloha na 
Sanyala. 

Although we find Maithili equivalents of even Sanskrit 1 
words in works like the /b%«mai*ycommentary °f Vacaspati 
(9th century) and Sarvananda’s Commentary on Amarko^a 
(11thcentury); we do not findany composition of literary value 
in which'tho language is traceable, till we come to the period 
of the composition of Dakavacamvali Gary deary avitiiscaya. 
The Dakavacamvali, if we take into consideration the 
fd^rn Of the language in which they arc availale to us, will- 
appear to be'modern, but it must be remembered that 
they have been transmitted to us orally for generations 
and put to writing only during recent years. It is by the 
examination of subject-matter and its prevalence in various’ 
linguistic forms in various parts of N. India that We are 
compelled to’place i't N alongside with Gary deary tivinisedy a. : 
Th bGarydearyaviniscaya. is a collection- of 47 padds origi~ 
dally , brought by M. M. H. P. Shastri from Nepal and 
published^.under, the title Jfajdrd Vatsarera Pkrba Bdngld 
Bhasaya, .Bnuddhn Gdha-o-dohd. The tsar yds aro the works 
9? Budhist Siddhas of Yajarayana or Sahajayana ScHifep 
tWchieUmong them being Kanlia Bhusuka, Kukkurl, etc:!* 
These names have been referred to by JyotiriSvara Thakirra' 
in Vargaratndkara ( 19th century ), out and out a Maithili 
work, and thoy go to show tho influence that these Siddhas 
exerted on the inind of tho people of Mithila of the time. ’ 
The caryds in all probability cover the period of about 1 25(1 
years ( viz, about 950 to 1200 A. D. ). Thus we can Safely* 
assume that whereas local forms of Maithiii words wer# 

{ themselves between the 9th and the 11th centuries, 1 
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the language was trying t.o assert itself in the centuries 
that followed, through the composition of the authors of 
the caryas. Judging from the modern standard, the words 
having shaken off their original inflexion, the language may 
be called bald, but on the literary side they supply the 
cultural background for our study of later work:;. The 
caryas are tho typical compositions of the age to which 
they belong—, the age which marked the fusion of Buddhist 
Tantricism and Brahmin ism,-and they are Buddhist literature 
only in a restriQted sense. 

It is only when we come to the 13th century that we 
see the end of the old or formative period and the birth of 
the Maithili language as a separate entity. The first impor¬ 
tant work of this period, so far brought to light, is Varna- 
ratnakara of JyotiriSvara Thakura. It has recently been 
published by the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
edited by Dr. Suniti Kumara Chatterjee and Jyotisaeharya 
Pandit Babuaji Misra. This is a prose work giving a fair 
picture of the life and culture in a Hindu territoiy of the 
time, and there is not a single instance of literature of this 
type either in Bengali or Hindi belonging to that time. The 
period between the 13th to the 18th ceutury, which for the 
sake of convenience we may call medieval period-of the 
Maithili literature, was marked by the literary activities 
of very high order and to this period belongs the celebra¬ 
ted Vidyapati, whose Maithili compositions have won a , 
very wide appreciation from Maithils and non-Maithils 
alike. After Vidyapati we come across detatched vei’ses 
from various authors whose language, theme, taste, thought 
and diction betray affinity with the earlier poets and wri¬ 
ters. Among suoh authors Candrakala ( daughter in-law of 
Vidyapati), Mahesha Thakura (the founder of the present Dar- 
bhanga Raj family), Umftpati (the author of Pdrijdta-harana 
Nataka), Looana (author of Rigatarafigini), Govinda Basa 
Jha (author of Paddvalis ), Ramadasa Jha ( author of 
y inandavijaya Nataka ), Mahinatha Thakpra ( an anoestor 

u 
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of the present Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga ) deserve 
special mention. 

When we come to the 18th century, we come across 
Maithili poets and dramatists, who were patronised by the 
Court of Nepal in the latter part of the 17th and the earlier 
part of the 18th century. These are Kailnatha, Krsnadeva 
and Dhanapati. Their works have been brought to light by 
M.M. H. P. Sastri, who brought the Mss. from The Nepal 
Darbar Library and got them published by Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad, in a collection which ho called or miscalled Nepale 
Bangla Nataka. The Chief of Mithila from 1703 to 1739 
was Maharaja Raghava Sinha and of this period wo have 
the verses of Bhajana Kavi, Whose songs are still very 
papular in Mithila. 

The verses of celebrated Nandipati, who was con¬ 
temporary of Maharaja Vishnu Simha (1739-1743), Maharaja 
Narondra Simha (1745-1759) and Maharaja Madhava Simha 
(1774-1806) find the next place from choronoligical point 
of view. 


Maharaja Narendra* Simha was the patron of two 
other Maithila poets viz, Ramapati (the author of Rukmitii 
Parinaya Nataka), Lala Kavi (the author, of the Gauripari¬ 
naya Nataka.), Manabodha (the author of Krsna Janma ) also 
flourished during this period. Quite a large number of 
their detatched verses are also available. Besides these 
well known authors there are some obscune poets like 
Modanarayaiia, Chakrapapi, Caturbhuja, 6ripati, Mahl- 
pati, Ranokamani, Madhava, Adinatha, Somanatha, Yadu- 
natha, Buddnilal, Kfisnapati, Sivadfttta, Kri?^akavi, 
Batukanatha Kamajayanda, Tularama, Ramabhadra and 
KeSava. 

Although we have no definite knowledge about their 
time, yet judging by a careful study of their works it will 
not be far wrong to place them among the poets of the 
Medievaljperiod of the Maithili literature, 
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This period clearly indicates a change in popular taste 
in the matter of song. Bhajana spirit or songs full of 
purely devotional sentiment of a supplicant seems to have 
taken the place of the predominently artistic and amorous 
frame of mind of the earlier poets. It has been recognised 
as the golden age of Maithili literature, for perhaps never 
before was its influence so widely diffused. The culture 
and literature of Mithila did not remain confined to Mithila 
alone; it spread to the province of Bengal and Assam as 
well as to the kingdom of Nepal. It was a very significant 
fact that although politically it was the period of Moslem 
ascendancy, it did not at all touch the cultural life of Mithila. 
The whole litrature of this period is impregnated with 
Sanskritic culture, which was ruling the life and chara¬ 
cter of the people of Mithila. Although each author has his 
individuality, all of them seem more or less to have been 
inspired by the classical Sanskrit writers. The political 
upheavals left very little trace behind them. Mithila, which 
had its own school of thought and was an important centre 
of learning in the North Eastern India, attracted students 
from far and near, and those that came from outside its 
territory returned to their homes not only with Sanskrit 
learning in their heads but also with songs of Maithili poets on 
their lips. Not only this, but the students going back to 
their respective places must have imitated Maithila life in 
other ways, for it is certain that there was much to take 
from Mithila of that age. 

The modern period of Maithili literature begins with 
the reign of Maharaja Chhatra Simha (1806-1840). The 
compositions of this period have many linguistic and literary 
features, which distinguish them from the earlier ones, but 
as before the political and economic changes are not 
reflected in the literature of Mithila. The mind of the 
poets is absorbed with the things of the past. Like those 
that preceded them they seem to have got their inspiration 
largely from Sanskrit. The tradition therefore continued. 
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Ratnapani Jha,, a contemporary of Maharaja Cbhatra Simha 
and Maharaja Sir Laksmisvara Simha of Darbhanga, is 
famous for his drama Ushdharana and verses in honour of 
Dasamahdmdyd. Laksminath Gosain and Harikinkara 
Dasa, Ramarup Dasa and others are known in the literary 
world of Mithila for their devotional and semi-philosophical 
songs, which are still sung in Mithila households with a 
considerable amount of veneration. These verses, however, 
very prominently bring out the religious thoughts that 
surged in Mithila during the period and afford to the 
students of Indian culture materials by which they can 
visualise the culture and civilisatiom of Maithila 
community. 


During the time of Maharaja Sir Laksmisvara Simha 
of Darbhanga there were a number of Maithila poets. 
Prominant among them are Bhauunath Kavi (popularly 
known as Bhana Jha, the author of Prabkdvatiharana) 
Halil Jha, (the author of Durgdsaptasati), Visvanath 
(alias Balaji, the author of Ushdharana and other works) 
Candrakavi (popularly known as Chanda Jha I, the author 
of the clebrated Mithila Ramdyana and Ahalyodhdra) 
Babu Tulapati Simha, Raja Kamalanand Simha of 
Srinagar (Purnea), the author of several devotional songs, 
Harsanatha, the author of Ushdharana, Mddhavananda 
Suddma car it r a etc.) and Jtvana Jha, the author of Samavati 
Punarjanma, Narmada Sdgara Sattaka and Sunddra- 
sauyoga ). 

Coming to the 20th century we find a great change 
in the outlook of the authors. Prose literature predominates. 
Weeklies and monthlies are published in Maithili. Current 
topics, specially those pertaining to Mithila, are discussed 
through the Press in Maithili rather than in Sanskrit as 
before. Both its prose and poetry are influenced by the 
modern Hindi and Bengali literature. English thoughts, 
words and style also play an important part in the formation 
of the modern literature. Sanskrit however has not been 
altogether excluded, but it seems that it is gradually 
losing its grip. The modern tendency is that the language 
should be so moulded that it may meet all the present 
requirements and its literature may reflect the problems 
of the day rather than things of the past. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO HINDI LEXICOGRAPHY' 

Malik Barden Bahri, M.A., Ph.B., M.O.L., Shastti, 
Aitchison College , Lahore. 

It is now considered essential to a dictionary that 
the words to be explained should be arranged alphabetically. 
But originally the term was applied to any book of words 
and phrases { dictiones ), even if grouped under subjects or 
classes, as we find in old dictionaries in Sanskrit and other 
civilised languages. The earliest Hindi dictionaries, 
which by modern definition would be called vocabularies, 
were of this type. 

Nandadas, a Vaisnava poet, who wrote his works, 
under the patronage of Raja Man Singh in the latter half 
of the 16th century, is the earliest compiler so far 
discovered. His lexicons are of two categories, namely, 
(a), collections of synonyms or Namamalae, and (b) glossa¬ 
ries of words, chiefly nouns, and their various possible 
meanings, called Anekartha Sangrahas. Later lexicons of 
a similar type are — 

(1) JftJT JTT<5r by Banarasi Das Jain, 1670,—not avail¬ 
able ; vide “Arde Katha” by Dr. M. P. Gupta, p. 11. 

(2; 3*^frn| STromreft by Nath Avadhuta, belonging to 
the last decade of the 17th century and containing about 
3000 Hindi words. 

(3) sWRTIJta *IFTT by Hariju Mishra, 1736, written 
under the patronage of the Mughal Emperor of Delhi and 
containing over 800 couplets. 

(4) fWWRiff by Basahu Ram, the date of which is not 
known, 

(5) dy Subamsa of Sitapur, 1797; written 
for Raja Umrao 9inha of Chhattarpur and contains about 
2616; couplets on the lines of the Amara Kossa. 

(6) by Prayaga Das, a Bhat of Chhattar¬ 
pur. 1812; contains about 1200 words and their meanings. 

1 . Thi original piperh'ead at the Conference ha* been 
summarised to one third of its length . 
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(7,8) Lastly we have two works by Naual Singha, 
another poet of Chhattarpur, namely a 

glossary of Hindi words and their meanings,and 
a collection of groups of synonymous words. 

EUROPEAN CONTRIBTIONS 

The earliest Hindi dictionaries of English origin 
were prepared by J. Furgusson, and printed in Roman 
characters in London, 1773,—one Hindustani-English, and 

the other English-Hindustani. 

There is in the India House Library “A Dictionary, 

English and Hindustani”, by Dr. Harris, printed at 
Madras in 1790. 

The work of Gilchrist is famous. His “Dictionary 
English and Hindustani” in two volumes with appendices 
was printed at Calcutta in 1787 and reprinted in one volume 
at Edinburgh, 1810. 

“A Dictionary, Hindustani and English, originally 
compiled for his own private use by capt. Joseyh Taylor, 
revised and prepared for the press with the assistance of 
the natives in the College of Fort William, By William 

Hunter, M.D.”, was published at Culcutta in 1808. 

The Encyclopaedia Britanica, 11th edition, Vol. 

VIII, page 198, also mentions Reuseau’s Dictionary, 
London, 1812. But none of the later lexicographers 
refers to it. 

J. Shakespear’s Dictionary—Hindustani-English—was 
first, published in 1817 in London. It was enlarged in the 
3rd edition by the addition of words from Dakkhini, and 
in the 4th edition, 1849, it included a second volume, 
English-Hindustani. The first part—Hindustani-English— 
has 2239 pages, and contains, at a rough estimate, about 
70,000 words, Sanskrit, Hindi, Persian, Arabic, but mostly 
Hindi. It is the first European work which gives Hindi 
words, though not all, in Deva-Nagari script, especially 
when etymology is attempted or when the word is purely 
Sanskrit. It gives some words in Persian script followed 
by the phondtic equivalent in Roman. 
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Capt. Price’s “Vocabulary of words in the Prera 
Sagar” is a useful record. But it is intended to assist in 
the reading of that work only and does not include even 
all the words used in it. This was succeeded by the Hindi 
Dictionary of the Rev. T. Adam, an agent of the London 
Missionary Society at Benares. It is an exceedingly useful 
lexicon, and the first of its kind in Hindi. It gives both 
the words and their meanings in Hindi, and, therefore 
for a long time it was the only dictionary which could be 
used by Hindi, students, the previous dictionaries being 
all meant for English-knowing people. 

It would not be just to omit Elliot’s Supplement to 
the glossary of Indian terms. Though published for a 
special purpose (we know that very few copies were 
published by the Government of the N. W. Province), 
and embracing numerous words not Hindi, it refers to so 
many purely Hindi customs and views as to afford, occasio¬ 
nally, aid otherwise unattainable to the student, and to 
be a valuable guide to future lexicographers. 

J. T. Thompson’s “Dictionary in Hindi and English”, 
published in 1846 in Calcutta, is a great advance on the 
previous compilations. It is unfortunate that the writer 
has not availed himself of the useful experiments of his 
predecessors. For example, in Price, Shakespear and Adam, 
we learn by letter-markings whether a word is Sanskrit, 
Hindi, Arbic or Persian. Thompson has given up this 
good custom* but not because there are only Sanskrit and 
Hindi words in his compilation. It does contain Persian 
and Arabic words. Again, Price and Shakespear generally 
give the derivations of words. Not a single instance 
is to be noted in Thompson. 

Like his predecessors he gives the pronunciation of 
Hindi words in Roman characters, but he does not distinguish 
between cerebrals and dentals and between short, u (s!) 
and long u (3;). The meanings of words are not given 
in semantic order. Grammatical designations are occasio- 
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jxsilly wvofig 9 as i$ tho case u 1 many’ other foioigo dictio- 
nories. I have also noted the absence of many a common 
word. His selection of words is arbitrary. 

Falling under the class of Roman-Hindi (or) Hindu¬ 
stani) lexicons, yet showing a further advance in the 
compilation and selection of standard words, is “A Dictio¬ 
nary, Hindustani and English”, to which is added a reverse 
part, English and Hindustani, by Dr. Duncan Forbes, 
Professor of Oriental Languages and Literature in King’s 
College, London, 1848. The scheme is this a word comes 
first in Persian script, then in Roman, and then in Deva- 
Nagari characters. Then follows grammatical designation, 
which is occasionally misleading. No derivations are 
attempted. Explanations of meaning are brief, and shades 
of meaning are not to be found. No semantic relations 
among meaings are traced. 

About this time the following three dictionaries were 
published in France,but they are of no historical or linguistic 
importance:— 

Bertrand, 1858 

Yocabulaire Hindon Francais, 

Hindi French Dictionary, 1875. 

A Dictionary of the Hindi Language, by J. D. Bate* 
Missionary, Benaras, 1870, is another landmark in the 
history of Hindi lexicography. The main work is preceded 
by short, essays on Hindi grammar and phonetics. Hindi 
words are given in Deva-Nagari script only. The author 
gives with great profusion every concievable form of which 
Hindi words are capable. Dialectic forms from Braj Bhasha 
Marwari, Mewari, Bhojpuri and other rustio varieties of 
speech are freely given. So also loans from foreign 
languages. But unfortunately, he does not distinguish such 
words with labels. It creates rather a feeling of surp ri se 
to come across such name as q$v, 

ureter, etc. Besides these proper names, we find a 
large number, of words hopelessly doubtful. Accidentally 
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about 12 words on page 392 (1st edition) do not appear in 
the Hindi Sabda Sagar. Compare t^rf, iff, ntf, sffar, srfrrr 
sftifc. sTt-% 1 , utf*r and | 

On the derivation of words Bate furnishes no infor¬ 
mation. Exception might also be taken to the author’s 
practice of inserting under ^ a large number of words 
beginning with sr. The grammatical designation of some 
words is incorrect, and of some not shown at all. Idioms 
are not given. The renderings of meanings and their 
various shades Are generally judiciously set forth, though 
they are again unrelated historically. If dialectical, 
provincial, slang, colloquial and obsolete words could be 
clearly marked, Bate’s would be a good book for linguistic 
purposes. It is still the last attempt of its kind. 

The Hindustani Dictionary of M. W. Fallon, published 
at Benares in 20 parts, aims at a special object, distinct 
from that pursued by fom er lexicons. It gives special promi¬ 
nence to popular and rustic forms of words quite a large 
number, of vocables are labelled H. ( Hindi ) or P. ( Persian ), 
although nothing is said of many others. Further, the 
reader cannot discover which words are literary and which 
are non-literary. Etymologies of only a small number of 
words are attempted. These Words ate mainly semi-tateam® 
Many of the etymologies are wrong. Compare ^rsrrsr, 
3T&, 5«ir. The terminations and affixes are not 

explained. Many of the standard words are mis-spelt. The 
pronunciation of words, as given in Roman characters, is 
sometimes faulty. The grammatical designations of some 
words are omitted. It has at its end a list of errata of 
about 800 words. Such a profusion of errors ought to be 
avoided in a reference book where every letter is taken as 
an authority. 

In spite of these short-comings, the dictionary is a 
definite contribution to the progress of Hindi lexicography. 
It ia a fetter record than* any previous ones of r^ords, 
phrases, idioms' and illustrations-. 
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Last in the galaxy of European lexicographers comes 
Platts. J. T. Platts was at one time Inspector of Schools, 
C. P., and later Persian teacher at Oxford University. The 
first edition is dated 1884 and the fourth 1911. The words 
are arranged acording to the Urdu alphabetical order in 
Persian script, followed by Deva-Nagari where the word 
is Hindi, and then in Roman characters. If Platts had 
issued his Hindustani lexicon in two volumes, (1) Hindi- 
English and (2) Urdu-English, his Hindi edition would 
have been the best of European dictionaries. Platts 
appears to be the only lexicographer in Hindi who has 
made full use of phonological and semantic researches in 
the language. He admits that in the etymology of Hindi 
words he derived much help from Cowel, Pischel, Beams, 
Hornle and others. 

Themain characteristics of Platts work are the follow¬ 
ing 

1. The space assigned to etymologies of words; 

2. Clear grammatical explanations; 

3. The admission of numerous words which do not 
find a place in the literary language; 

4. Separate treatment of words which have come by 
accident to be spelt in the same way but which have very 
different meanings and are derived from very different 
sources; 

5. A better arrangement of related meanings. Still it 
has to be noted that the dictionary cannot be used by Hindi 
students with advantage. 

Dictionaries by Nathaniel Brice ( 1864), Crampon 
( 1881-96 ), Wilson, Mathura Prasad Misra ( 1860 ), Munni 
Lai (1887), and those published by Lazarus, 1895, and Ram 
Narain Lai, 1893, have little linguistic value for soholars. 
They are intended for the use of school students or trans¬ 
lators, and do not pretend to be critical. 

INDIAN LEXICONS 

There is no European contribution since 1886, when 
the period of Indian dictionaries commences. Most of these 
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dictionaries are Hindi. I do not find any specials in these 
except in the Hindi Sabda Sagar. In some the number of 
words may be less or more than in others. Some may include 
more Braj, some more Awadhi, and others more Persian 
words. But so far as lexicography is concerned, or so far 
as their intrinsic value as sources of linguistic (inspiration 
goes, they are practically worthless. Many of these are in 
fact mere school dictionaries. But one thing is remarkable. 
The number and quality of words in each has been 
steadily rising. More and more significations are recorded* 
Still, they are commercial rather than literary enterprises, 
and some of them are too full of typographical errors to 
render their use desirable. 

These dictionaries are listed below in their, chrond- 
lgioal order of publication. 

1. by Radhe. Gaya, 1873. 

2. gsssnt by Sayyad Jamin Ali Jalal, Lucknow, 
1880, containing Hindi words in Persian script. 

3. by Mirza Kaisar Bakhsh, Inspector of 
schools, Allahabad, 1886, containing 3156 words mainly 
from-school and college text books. 

It is a valuable record of the Hindi Language - of the 
time as used in poetry as well as in prose. 

4. trvj pffiT by Pt. Madhusudan of Lahore. 

5. fMN: by B. Baiju Das, Bankipur. 

6. by a number of scholars, Nawal Kishore 
Press, Lucknow. 

7. sforc named after, its compiler, Nawal 

Kishore Press, Luckhnow, first edition in 1899 and the 
fifth one in 1931. It has an introduction on Grammar, which 
is Sanskrit rather than Hindi, and appendices of geographi¬ 
cal names and Sanaskrit and Hindi authors and their 
works. All words, totalling nearly 20,000, are treated as 
main words. No subordinate words are shown and even 
idioms are given as separate words. Etymologies of very 
few, and those only ordinary words, are attempted. The 
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meanings are brief and as disorderly as we find in English 
works. 

8. ^ the joint work of Sri Mukundilal and 

Rajavaljabha Sahai, first published in 1907 by the Jnana 
Mandal, The second edition has about 5000 words more 
than the first, giving a total of 36,259 words, of which 
nearly 7000 are illustrated from Hindi prose ond poetry. 
It is decidedly a better collection than its predecessors of 
words and their uses in Hindi literature, but it has not 
much semantic value. The meanings are extremely brief 
and few. Shades of meaning are not usually distinguished. 
No etymologies have been attempted. Some words have 
wrong grammatical designations and several words have 
no grammatical comment at all. 

9. One of the groatest lexicographical undertakings, 
and one which eminently scholarly is the Hindi Sabda 
Sagar, edited by the late Babu ltai Bahadur Dr. Shyam 
Sundar Das, with the help of a board of experts, and 
published in several parts between 1912 and 1927. It con¬ 
tains about 1,00,000 words. The worth of the dictionary is 
universally recognised. It is the completest dictionary in 
Hindi and the richest mine of Hindi phrases, idioms and 
quotations. It is so full of original research that no Hindi 
scholar aud no Indian linguist should be without a copy 
of it. 

As a compiler Shyam Sundar Das is most careful. He 
rarely copies doubtful words from other dictionaries without 
removing the doubt. I find in his practice here a bias to 
Sanskrit words, including many not used in Hindi. 
The selection of Persian and Arabic words is also not quite 
happy. The derivations are the weakest aspect of the 
Sabda Sagar. They are generally fanciful, unlearned and 
unscientific. The words f swf s iH , may 

be refered to as examples. The derivations of suffixes and 
verbal terminations are seldom given. Arabic and Persian 
words are confused, and a large number of Arabic loan- 
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wor4s are dubbed as Persian and vice versa .while many a 
word ( gsgjftand dfcwr for example ) is said to be Desi or 
Tadbhava, when in fact it may be Persian, Arabic or 
Turkish. 

The Sabda Sagar is generally sound in the arrange¬ 
ment of words and in the ordered treatment of related 
meanings, although there is much scope for further improve¬ 
ment. For example, meanings under TfRT, STHT, faqW , 

etc. hare not beenl ogically arranged. I also find, though 
in rare cases, that*all meanings have not been given. Two 
meanings of afft, namely ‘and’ tfdtlTC* Sjsj and ‘more’ srftrcj 
are stated. But the meaning‘different’ as in »T5rg*r 

sfhc 5fst has been omitted. 

Some words have too much of explanation, words 
denotng plants and animals, for instance, are followed by 
very lengthy informations, which has made the dictionary 
appear so encyclopaedia^ 

Quotations are usually referred to their sources, but 
here also the principle is not consistently followed. 

Lastly it may be noted that the final part of the 
dictionary is rather brief, meanings become curt and short, 
and examples few and far between. 

10. claims to be 

(i. e. an unprecedentedly large dictionary of Hindi) which it 
certainly is not. It is an ordinary dictionary type of the Sabda 
Sangraha mentioned above. 

ii#rar'sfo 

12. JQWFftl by Dwarka Prasad Chaturvedi, 

Allahabad, 1924, may be rightly called the dictionary of 
Sanskritised Hindi. Persian and other foreign words, now 
common in Hindi, have not been given due place. Its 
etymologies, which are not regularly attempted, can be 
perhaps, understood by Sanskritists only. Examples aiga 
+ S', = 3H + a + |pr 

+ WS- etc. 
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13. SCWJJSW ^ 

14. Imperial Hindi and English Dictionary, Bombay, 
are so extremely full of etymological, typographical, 
grammatical, and semantic mistakes that they cannot at all 
be recommended to students of Hindi. 

15. crfcfl STHTC; Indian Press, Allahabad, and 

16. *TRT by Dr.R. S. Shukla ‘Basal’, Allahabad, 

ar.e merely abridged editions of the Hindi Sabda Sagar. 
Both of them are popular among Hindi readers. 

SPECIAL DICTIONARIES 

Hindi is, indeed, poor in the variety of its lexico¬ 
graphical literature. It has no dictionaries of biography, 
bibliography, geography, birds, plants, flowers, gardening, 
chronology, genealogy, abbreviations, proper names, and a 
host of other subjects for which modern European languages 
such as English, French and German have quite a good 
number. Hindi lexicography is in its infancy. We have 
merely a couple of usable dictionaries of idioms, one by 
Dinkar Sharma and the other by Dr. Sarhandi. There 
idioms are fully illustrated with examples. But the authors 
have not been able to distinguish between idioms and 
figurative uses of words. They have also confused phrases 
and words on the one hand, and idioms and proverbs on 
the other. The collections by Jambunathan of Mysore 
University and by Ambika Prasad Vajpeyi, Calcutta, are 
intended for school children. They contain no examples at 
all. The compilation of Ram Dahin Misra, Bankipur, is 
better than the last two, but even this is not uniform in its 
explanation of idioms and phrases. Examples are given here 
and there only. 

We have only one dictionary of synonyms, namely the 
by Krishna Shukla, which is incomplete 
and imitative of the Amar Kosa. It is disproportionately 
full of Sanskrit words. Hindi words are not numerous; 
moreover, it is just a collection of synonymous words 
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classified under different subjects. No meanings or explana¬ 
tions are given. We badly need a Hindi dictionary of 
synonyms. A dictionary of antonyms would also be mc 3 t 
welcome. 

qfol by Vishwambharnath Khatri, Calcutta, 
is the only dictionary of proverbs worth the name, qnnnft 
by Pt. Ram Din Prashad and Pt. Ramcharan Lai, 
Kishangarh, ffcft ?TtUT«T by S. P. Ghosh, Danapur 

( Patna ), ssgrqgr published by the Bharat Dharma 

Syndicate, Kashi, and the proverds of Bhandri and Ghagh, 
Allahabad, are ordinary collections. 

Ajcomparative dictionary of Hindi dialects is another 
desideratum. 

It Jis a matter of gratification that scholars have 
recently turned their attention to lexicons ol technical terms. 
But as most of them are English-Hindi, they serve as helps 
to translators rather than as reference books for. Hindi 
students. We do have Hindi-English glossaries, but no 
dictionaries. 

Of the English-Hindi technical dictionaries, the 
following are important. 

( 1 ) Hindi Scientific Glossary, 1960 V. S. published by 
the Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Benares under the able superin¬ 
tendence of B. Shyam Sundar Das, containing about 550 
wordsof Geography, 1000 of Astronomy, 1300 of Economics, 
dan 3700 of Philosophy, in one volume. 

(2) Baj Yallabh’s works, including a medical, a 
commercial, a grammatical and a law dictionary, published 
between 1908 and 1920. 

( 3 ) fteft Benaras, 1925,—a glossary of 

60 pages containing English-Hindi electrical terms. 

(4) Volumes of terms used in Physics, Chemistry, 
Mathematics and Astronomy, compiled by a number of 
professors of the Benares Hindu University. These lexicons 
contain a large number, of words coined by experts, but 
without a sound linguistic basis such terms cannot gain 
currenoy, 
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) The Vijnana Parisad, Allahabad, published a 
work r ’821 scientific terms collected from various writers. 
Besides other subjects it included Anatomy and Biology. 

( 6 ) srsfcrrer is a useful glossary of economio 

terms by Daya Shankar Dube, Gadadhar Prasad and Bhag- 
wan Das Kela, Brindaban. Mr. Kela has also written a 
glossary of political terms. 

( 7 ) in two volumes, by Vishweshwar 

Dayal Yaidya, Itawa, is an important contribution to the 
lexicography of medical terms. 

( 8 ) The most comprehensive of all these is the “20th 
Century English-Hindi Dictionary’’, edited by Mr. Sukhsa- 
mpatti Bhandari, Ajmer, Two volumes have so far been 

issued and the third is shortly expected. It contains about 
15,000 words belonging to all scientific and technical 
subjects, and covers a wider field than most existing dictio¬ 
naries in modern Indian laguages. 

( 9 ) by Dr. Satya Prakash, Sahitya 

Sammelan, Prayag, is a recent addition of journalistic terms 
to our lexicographical literature. 

A number of technical dictionaries are shortly expected 
from Allahabad, Benares and Lahore. But since the publica¬ 
tion of the Sabda Sagar no concentrated attempt has been 
made or is likely to be made in the near future to produce a 
really good general dictionary, although much remains to be 
done even in this respect. The Hindustani Academy, under, the 
able guidance of Dr. Dhirendra Varma, hopes to bring out a 
standard etymological dictionary, and the Nagari Pracharini 
Sabha has been well advised to revise its Sabda Sagar. 

It has been suggested that these bodies should enlist the 
co-operation and help of prominent crities, literary men, 
grammarians, philologists and research scholars, who fully 
understand the principles of modem lexicography. To 
prepare a dictionary of a cultivated and growing language; 
like Hindi is no longer a task for individual enterprise. It 
is a colossal undertaking which only a board of experts c$p 
accomplish successfully. 

--W- 
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